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BUREAUS  OF  THE  INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  was  established  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1849 
(9  Stat.  L.,  305). 

GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE. 

Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department  under  act  of  April  25, 1812 
(2  Stat.  L.,  716). 

First  Commissioner,  Edward  Tiffin,  of  Ohio;  appointed  May  7, 1812. 

Became  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department  when  that  Department  was  ofganised 
under  the  act  of  March  3,  1849  (9  Stat.  L.,  395). 

INDIAN  OFFICE. 

Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  War  Department  under  act  of  July  9,  1832  (4  Stat. 
L.,  664). 
First  Commissioner,  Elbert  Herring,  of  New  York;  appointed  July  10,  1832. 
Became  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department  when  that  Department  was  organized. 

BUREAU  OF  PENSIONS. 

Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  War  Department  under  act  of  March  2,  1833  (4  Stat. 
L.,  622). 
First  Commissioner,  James  L.  Edwards,  of  Virginia;  appointed  March  3,  1833. 
Became  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department  when  that  Department  was  organized. 

PATENT  OFBICE. 

Oi^ganized  as  a  bureau  of  the  State  Department  under  act  of  Miarch  4,  1836  (5  Stat. 
L.,  117). 
First  Commissioner,  Henry  S.  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut;  appointed  July  4,  1836. 
Became  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department  when  that  Department  was  oi^ganized. 

BUREAU   OF  EDUCATION. 

Organized  under  act  of  March  2,  1867  (14  Stat.  L.,  434). 

Became  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department  July  1,  1869,  imder  act  of  July  20, 
1868  (15  Stat.  L.,  106). 
First  Commissioner,  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut;  appointed  March  14,  1867. 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department  under  act  of  March  3,  1879  (20 
Stat.  L.,  394). 
First  Director,  Clarence  King,  of  New  York;  ap}>ointed  April  14,  1879. 

RECLAMATION   SERVICE. 

Organized  under  act  of  June  17,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  388),  under  the  Director  of  Geo- 
logical Survey,  Charles  D.  Walcott. 
First  Director,  F.  H.  Newell,  of  Pennsylvania;  appointed  March  9,  1907. 

BUREAU   OF  MINES. 

Organized  as  a  part  of  the  Interior  Department  under  the  act  of  May  16,  1910  (36 
Stat.  L.,  369). 
First  Director,  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  of  North  Carolina;  appointed  September  3, 1910. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  1,  1911. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  for  your  consideration,  my  first 
annual  report  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  covering  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1911.  I  was  appointed  to  this  office  by  you  on  March  7, 
1911,  and  qualified  on  March  13,  1911,  succeeding  the  Honorable 
Richard  A.  BalHnger.  Less  than  one-third,  therefore,  of  the  year 
included  in  this  report  has  been  covered  by  my  administration. 

GENEBAIi  STATEMENT. 

My  predecessors  have  called  attention  to  the  mass  and  variety  of 
important  matters  which  are  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  which  relate  to^ 

The  General  Land  Office, 

The  Office  of  Indian  A£Eair8, 

The  Pension  Office, 

The  Patent  Office, 

The  Geological  Survey, 

The  Bureau  of  Education, 

The  Bureau  of  Mines, 

The  Reclamation  Service, 

The  Territories  (exclusive  of  the  insular  possessions;  but  including  Hawaii), 

The  national  parks  and  monuments, 

American  antiquities. 

Superintendent  of  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds, 

Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

Freedmen's  Hospital, 

Howard  University, 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  ^ 

TTie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  also  charged  with  certain  duties 
in  connection  with  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  including  the  protection 
of  the  public  streets,  avenues,  squares,  and  reservations  in  the  city 
of  Washington  from  improper  appropriation  or  occupation;  the  issu- 
ance of  deeds  to  certain  lots-.in  that  city,  and  special  duties  imposed 
by  particular  acts  of  Congress. 

My  predecessor,  Secretary  Ballinger,  called  attention  in  his  annual 
wport  for  the  year  1910  to  the  thoroughly  inconsistent  manner  in 
^ch  the  work  of  the  GJovemment  has  been  divided  between  the 
administrative  departments  of  the  Interior,  of  Agriculture,  and  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  duplication  of 
governmental  effort  and  the  administrative  ineffectiveness  arising  out 
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2  BBPOBT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

of  divided  jurisdiction.  A  very  substantial  increase  of  efficiency  and 
economy  would  undoubtedly  result  from  a  rearrangement  of  these 
executive  departments  so  that  work  of  a  related  character  could  be 
administered  by  one  department,  and  so  that  the  mass  of  work  itself 
could  be  more  evenly  distributed  among  the  departments.  The 
grouping  of  related  subjects  in  a  single  department  would  undoubt- 
edly materially  reduce  the  work  of  some,  without  greatly  increasing 
that  of  others.  The  present  situation  is  the  quite  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  first 
created  and  the  inconsistent  duties  which  were  then  imposed  upon  it. 
The  principal  bureaus  which  were  at  first  placed  under  it  were  the 
General  Land  Office,  the  Office  of  Indian  Ajffairs,  the  Patent  Office, 
and  the  Pension  Office,  but  as  new  matters  were  undertaken  by  the 
General  Government  which  did  not  logically  fall  under  any  of  the  other 
departments  they  were  naturally  assigned  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  which  became  a  sort  of  administrative  ''catchall"  and  has 
so  continued,  although  partially  relieved  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Patent  Office  should  not 
have  been  transferred  to  the  latter  department  upon  its  creation, 
although  the  Patent  Office  is  now  so  thoroughly  organized  and 
systematized  and  its  work  so  definitely  covered  by  statutory  and 
administrative  regulations  that  the  matters  which  come  up  from  it 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  do  not  add  materially  to  his  work. 
I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  if  this  bureau  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  a  relationship  could  be 
established  between  it  and  the  head  of  that  department  which  would 
increase  its  efficiency  and  usefulness.  The  local  duties  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  relating  to  various  matters  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  unquestionably  be  turned  over  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Distiict.  I  do  not  feel,  however,  that  my  brief  period  of  office  qualifies 
me  to  recommend  a  comprehensive  reorganization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  What  I  have  said  above  is  chiefly  intended 
as  preliminary  to  the  statement  that  the  real  function  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  been,  broadly  speaking,  the  administration 
and  disposition  of  the  lands  and  natural  resources  held  directly  or 
in  trust  by  the  Nation.  I  believe  that  the  Department  will  more 
effectively  and  economically  carry  on  this  tremendously  important 
function  if  it  is  given,  all  of  the  distinctively  administrative  duties 
relating  to  it. 

PUBLIO-LAND  LAWS.     ' 

The  general  theory  under  which  the  Government  has  proceeded 
and  is  now  proceeding  is  that  the  public  domain  should  be  utilized 
for  actual  settlement  and  development  rather  than  as  a  source  of 
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reyenue  for  the  (General  Gfovemment.  In  my  judgment  this  theory 
18  raitirely  correct.  The  essential  thing  is  to  see  that  tiie  theory  is, 
in  fact,  carried  into  effect  and  that  mider  the  guise  of  settlement  we 
(k)  not  permit  mere  exploitation  which  in  the  last  analysis  retards 
and  prevents  both  settlement  and  development.  While  settlement 
and  development  afford  and  should  afford  ample  opportunity  for 
tike  profit  of  the  individual  settler  and  of  all  those  who  contribute  to 
legitimate  development,  it  is  the  conviction  that  exploitation  under 
the  guise  of  development  has  not  been  effectively  prevented  which 
has  led  to  the  great  public  movement  for  the  conservation  of  our 
national  resources,  lliis  movement  is  not  in  any  way  opposed  to 
prompt  and  wise  development  of  the  public  domain,  nor  to  its  imme- 
diate settlement  by  those  who  really  intend  in  good  faith  to  occupy 
and  improve  it  and  not  merely  to  acquire  it  so  that  it  may  be  turned 
over  to  the  actual  settler  after  an  imnecessary  profit  has  been  paid 
to  the  middleman  and  the  promoter. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  legitimate  field  for  the  resident  or  non- 
resident promoter  of  enterprises  upon  which  the  effective  settlement 
of  certain  portions  of  the  public  domain  practically  depends.  There 
is  a  legitimate  field  for  the  expenditure  of  capital  in  the  development 
of  the  land  and  its  contents.  Indeed,  the  bona  fide  settler  is  depend- 
^t  in  many  instances  upon  the  services  of  the  promoter  and  the 
money  of  the  capitalist.  In  so  far  as  this  need  is  properly  supphed  the 
promoter  and  capitalist  should  be  protected^  but  there  is  no  di^uising 
the  fact  that  both  promoter  and  capitalist  frequently  seek  and  secure 
advantages  to  which  they  are  not  justly  entitled.  Often  their  efforts 
not  only  do  not  tend  to  develop,  but  actually  retard  and  prevent 
development.  Large  areas  of  the  pubUc  land,  great  quantities  of 
timber  and  of  mineral  deposits,  extensive  water  powers,  are  eagerly 
sought  after,  not  for  the  purpose  of  inunediate  utilization  and  develop- 
moit,  but  so  that  they  may  be  held  to  await  the  aftergrowth  of  the 
country,  to  be  then  transferred  to  those  who  will  actually  utilize  them 
after  an  imeamed  increment  has  been  paid  to  those  who  acquired 
tiie  property  from  the  Government  under  insufficient  laws  or  lax 
administration. 

It  is  this  sort  of  exploitation  which  should  be  frankly  and  abso- 
lutely prevented  and  which,  if  prevented,  would  enable  us  to  remove 
many  of  the  restrictive  provisions  which  now  irritate  and  hamper 
the  bona  fide  settler  and  industrial  pioneer.  The  man  on  the  ground 
should  be  the  object  of  our  solicitude,  and  we  should  protect  him 
against  those  who  would  place  upon  his  shoulders  any  unnecessary 
burden.  I  believe  that  to  this  end  we  can  profitably  modify  certain 
of  the  existing  laws  relating  to  the  public  domain.  Take,  for  instance, 
our  agricultural  lands.  The  object  of  the  law  with  respect  to  these 
b  to  ensure  actual  settlement.    This  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
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rigid  insistence  upon  the  requirement  of  actual  readence  upon  the 
ground  with  only  such  exceptions  as  are  required  or  justified  by  agri- 
cultiu*al  conditions  which  make  town  residence  in  close  proximity  to 
the  tract  cultivated  appropriate.  The  system  should  be  flexible 
enough  to  recognize  the  actual  differences  which  in  fact  exist  with 
respect  to  the  different  kinds  of  land  and  the  different  methods  of 
cultivation.  Land  adapted  to  dry  farming,  land  adapted  to  ordi- 
nary cultivation  without  irrigation,  and  land  requiring  irrigation 
each  presents  differences  in  method  of  cultivation  and  should  admit 
of  appropriate  differences  in  the  rules  with  regard  to  residence.  The 
law  ^oiild  insist  upon  the  cultivation  of  agricultural  lands  by  the 
entryman,  but  should  permit  the  appKcation  to  such  lands  of  rules  and 
methods  of  treatment  suited  to  their  differing  characteristics  imder  the 
general  administrative  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
In  other  words,  the  laws  and  the  administrative  regulations  should 
be  made  to  fit  actual  conditions  as  they  exist,  and  they  should  be 
just  as  stringent  in  the  prevention  of  nonresident  exploitation  as 
they  are  liberal  in  the  encouragement  of  the  bona  fide  settler. 

Although  substantially  true  of  all  homestead  entries,  this  is 
especially  true  of  irrigated  lands  under  the  Reclamation  Service. 
The  present  law  requires  the  man  who  desires  to  acquire  a  home  on  a 
Government  reclamation  project  to  reside  upon  the  particular  tract 
he  enters  for  five  years  under  the  homestead  law  and  to  reclaim  at 
least  one-half  of  the  irrigable  area  as  well  as  to  pay  the  full  reclama- 
tion charge,  which  must  be  divided  into  not  more  than  10  annual 
installments.  This  law  has  been  a  perfectly  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  previous  laws  relating  to  the  public  domain,  and  it  has  worked 
marvelously  well  in  spite  of  its  disadvantages.  It  is  now  clear,  how- 
ever, that  it  contains  certain  serious  disadvantages  for  which  there 
is  no  longer  any  adequate  excuse.  What  we  desire  is  actual  settle- 
ment. We  should  have  no  desire  to  impose  any  unnecessary  hard- 
ships upon  the  actual  settler.  What  has  happened  is  that  the  law  has 
failed  to  take  into  account  the  conditions  under  which  the  actual 
settler  is  required  to  work. 

Irrigated  lands,  as  a  rule,  are  in  their  natural  state  but  parts  of  the 
desert.  They  are  usually  covered  with  the  growths  which  the  desert 
produces.  These  must  be  cleared  and  the  land  graded  and  otherwise 
prepared  for  the  application  of  water  before  any  crops  whatever  can 
be  raised.  In  many  instances  each  tract  must  also  be  fenced,  and 
where  it  is  adapted  for  actual  residence  on  the  groimd  itself  the  home 
must  be  constructed,  together  with  the  necessary  outbuildings  and 
shelters  for  the  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  essential  to 
cultivation.  All  of  this  requires  a  considerable  expenditure  which 
is  usually  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  settler,  llie  land 
itself  can  seldom  be  made  to  produce  any  immediate  revenue.    If  it 
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IS  fruit  land,  the  trees  must  be  planted  and  reach  a  certain  growth 
before  they  will  bear  fruit.  Subsidiary  crops  can  often  be  raised, 
but  frequently  not  with  profit  until  after  one  or  two  years'  preliminary 
cultivation.  It  is  often  essential  to  plant  the  land  in  alffdf a  or  other 
leguminous  crops  before  it  is  suitable  for  the  raising  of  grain,  sugar 
beets,  or  other  crops  for  which  it  is  ultimately  intended.  All  of  this 
means  that  where  the  settler  has  not  accimiulated  a  considerable 
capital  and  is  without  other  means  of  livelihood,  the  requirement  of 
actual  residence  upon  the  land  during  the  first  two  years  after  entry 
IS  ajserious  hardship  and  a  real  obstacle  to  settlement.  Many  men 
who  would  make  admirable  settlers  and  citizens  of  the  Western 
States  are  prevmited  from  acquiring  the  homes  and  the  substantial 
livelihood  which  would  otherwise  be  opened  to  them.  I  see  no  reason 
whatever  for  insisting  upon  the  requirement  of  actual  residence  at 
the  outset  in  such  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  subversive  of  the  public  interest 
if  the  residential  requirement  were  reduced  without  strict  insistence 
upon  actual  and  progressive  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
groimd.  The  law  should  fasten  its  attention  upon  the  real  situation. 
It  should  absolutely  insist  upon  cultivation  and  it  should  permit 
the  relaxation  of  the  rule  requiring  residence  during  the  first  two 
years.  Actual  residence,  however,  should  be  rigidly  required  for  a 
sofficieDt  period  to  make  certain  that  the  entiyman  was  a  real  settler 
with  the  intention  of  making  his  home  upon  the  land.  I  beUeve  a 
residential  requirement  of  three  years  following  the  first  two  after 
entiy  would  protect  the  public  interest,  ensure  the  carrying  out  of 
the  essential  purpose  of  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time  f  acihtate  and 
encourage  settlement  and  development.  It  would  permit  many  men 
idiio  sincerely  desire  to  acquire  homes  for  themselves  to  enter  tracts 
of  land,  put  them  imder  cultivation,  and  build  homes  without  depriv- 
ing th^DOselves  of  the  means  of  livelihood  during  the  period  when  the 
ground  would  not  support  their  families.  Clerks,  mechanics,  and  small 
farmers,  as  well  as  many  others,  would  be  enabled  to  invest  their 
accumulated  'savings  in  th^  future  homes  and  to  continue  in  their 
present  employment' while  they  were  preparing  these  homes  for  future 
occupation.  The  requiremoit  of  progressive  cultivation  and  three 
years'  residence  would  be  an  effective  obstacle  to  the  mere  exploitation 
of  the  public  domain. 

The  repayment  of  the  reclamation  charges  also  requires  some 
modification  of  the  existing  law.  The  theory  of  the  law  is  entirely 
correct.  It  is  that  the  Qovemment  has  set  aside  the  available 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  and  has  added  to  it  certain 
othw  funds,  all  of  which  are,  in  effect,  loaned  to  the  future  settlers 
on  the  public  domain.  The  Reclamation  Service  is  constituted  a 
trustee  for  the  Qovenunent  and  for  the  settlers.    It  invests  the 
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public  moneys  in  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  and  adminip- 
tors  these  works  while  the  land  is  being  settled  and  until  the  invest- 
ment has  been  returned  to  the  (Government,  to  be  invested  in  the 
irrigation  of  other  lands  and  the  development  of  other  sections  of 
the  country.  It  is  a  useful  agent  of  public  b^iefaction,  and  nothing 
should  be  done  to  interfere  with  its  beneficent  operation.  At  the 
same  time  the  settler  should  be  enabled  to  carry  the  financial  load 
with  as  little  effort  as  possible.  The  law  requires  that  it  shall  be 
repaid  in  annual  installments  not  exceeding  ten  in  number,  and  in 
view  of  recent  legislation  permitting  the  readjustment  of  these 
charges  under  appropriate  conditions  when  circumstances  require  it, 
I  believe  the  division  into  ten  installments  is  wise,  provided  the 
settler  is  enabled  to  acquire  patent  earUer.  However,  these  install- 
ments should  not  be,  and  fortunately  the  law  does  not  require  them 
to  be,  equal  in  amount.  This  permits  the  recognition  of  the  actual 
conditions  to  which  I  have  already  referred  and  which  call  for  an 
unequal  division  of  the  water  charges  so  that  the  installments  re- 
quired during  the  early  years  of  settlement  shall  not  be  so  large  as 
those  of  later  years  when  the  ground  has  been  made  more  productive 
and  better  able  to  carry  the  load.  The  policy  of  readjusting  these 
charges  in  the  manner  described  is  now  being  put  into  practical 
effect  in  the  Reclamation  Service  wherever  occasion  requires. 

There  is,  however,  urgent  need  for  the  modification  of  the  existing 
law  so  as  to  permit  the  settler  to  acquire  the  title  of  the  property, 
subject  to  the  hen  of  the  Government  for  the  unpaid  installments  of 
the  water  charge,  at  any  time  after  the  settler  has  comphed  with  the 
residence  and  cultivation  provisions  already  recommended  and  has 
paid  a  proper  portion  of  the  water  charge.  In  other  words,  at  any 
time  after  five  years  from  the  date  of  entry  and  within  the  life  thereof, 
when  the  settler  has  actually  lived  upon  the  land  continuously  for 
three  years  and  has  put  it  under  continuous  and  progressive  cultiva- 
tion and  has  paid  a  definite  and  substantial  portion  of  the  total  water 
charge,  he  should  be  given  the  title  to  his  property,  subject  to  an 
effective  hen  for  the  payment  of  whatever  part  -of  the  water  charge 
remains  unpaid.  This  will  enable  him  to  do  what  he  is  not  now  able 
to  do — mortgage  his  property  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  with 
which  to  continue  its  development,  or  to  meet  any  unexpected 
obstacle  to  its  profitable  cultivation,  or  any  unanticipated  drain  upon 
his  financial  resources. 

In  my  judgment,  the  failure  of  the  law  to  fit  the  facts  in  the  re- 
spects already  noted  is  largely  responsible  for  a  feeling  sometimes 
existing  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  on  the  Government  irrigation 
projects  that  the  human  side  of  the  problem  has  not  been  sufficiently 
appreciated  by  the  Reclamation  Service.  Moreover,  present  meth- 
ods of  administration  fail  to  differentiate  properly  between  the  engi- 
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neering  and  adminiatratiye  phases  of  the  reclamation  work.  The 
Reclamation  Service  is  naturally  and  necessarily  concerned  chiefly 
with  engineering,  planning,  and  construction,  and  I  can  not  speak 
too  highly  of  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  general  force 
which  has  this  important  work  in  charge.  Its  success  has  been  dem- 
onstrated in  many  ways.  It  has  worked  out  new  and  imtried  prob- 
lems imder  adverse  conditions.  The  most  convincing  proof  of  its 
success  is  the  widespread  and  growing  demand  for  new  Government 
projects  all  over  the  West.  Everywhere  the  demand  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  undertake  new  projects  or  make  extensive  additions 
to  old  ones.  In  many  places  the  promoters  and  settlers  upon  private 
irrigation  projects  are  eager  to  have  the  Government  take  them  over. 
The  general  prosperity  of  the  projects  already  undertaken  is  apparent. 
Only  338  homesteads  open  to  entry  now  remain  unentered  on  the  29 
projects  thus  far  undertaken.  With  the  amendments  to  the  law 
which  I  have  suggested,  I  beUeve  that  all  of  these  projects  will  be- 
come prosperous  and  their  settlers  generally  happy  and  contented. 
Those  will  fail  who  do  not  possess  the  essentials  necessary  for  success, 
but  such  failures  can  never  be  prevented. 

We  should  aid  the  unfortimate  in  every  proper  way,  but  merely 
sentimental  laxity  with  the  shiftless  and  incompetent  can  only  work 
disaster  to  the  public  at  large  and  to  the  individual  settlers  whose 
industry  and  abiUty  entitle  them  to  the  substantial  reward  which 
awaits  those  who  really  reclaim  the  desert.  What  is  needed  is  wise 
administrative  abiUty  in  those  who  are  put  in  charge  of  the  reclama- 
tion projects  after  they  are  opened  for  entry.  The  Reclamation 
Service  has  long  recognized  this  and  has  endeavored  to  fill  the  posi- 
tions of  irrigation  manager  in  the  various  projects  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  men  of  administrative  rather  than  distinctly  engineering 
abiUty.  Nevertheless,  after  the  project  is  opened  for  entry  it  is 
necessary  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  to  have  the  irrigation 
works  operated  by  engineers  so  that  latent  defects  may  be  discovered 
and  remedied  and  the  works  fitted  to  the  conditions  of  actual  opera- 
tion. One  of  the  most  serious  phases  of  our  entire  reclamation  work 
is  the  disposition  of  the  surplus  waters  which  now  frequently  damage 
or  even  ruin  portions  of  the  irrigated  district  through  seepage.  The 
problem  thus  presented  is  one  calling  for  the  very  highest  engineering 
skill,  and  I  have  directed  the  Reclamation  Service  to  devote  its 
principal  eneigies  to  remedying  the  imfortunate  conditions  thus 
created.  I  mention  it  here  chiefly  to  illustrate  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinued engineering  supervision  of  an  irrigation  district  even  after  it 
is  opened  for  entry.  At  the  same  time  I  am  convinced  that  the  crea- 
tion of  a  separate  administrative  division  within  the  Reclamation 
Service  to  take  charge  of  the  administrative  features  as  distinguished 
from  the  engineering  work  will  promote  better  relations  between  the 
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Qovermnent  and  the  settlers  than  have  heretofore  existed  and  will 
add  in  many  ways  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Reclamation  Service. 

One  thing  which  should  be  immediately  done,  however,  is  to  turn 
over  to  the  Reclamation  Service  the  collection  of  the  payments  due 
the  Government  for  the  water  chai^ges  so  that  they  may  be  handled 
immediately  upon-  the  projects  themselves  and  the  funds  be  trans- 
ferred to  their  proper  depositories.  The  present  law  requires  these 
charges  to  be  collected  by  the  local  land  offices,  which  are  often  not 
sufficiently  near  or  in  touch  with  the  reclamation  projects  to  make 
effective  cooperation  possible.  The  result  is  delay  and  duplication 
of  work  and  frequent  nusunderstandiogs  between  the  project  superin- 
tendent and  the  nearest  land  officials.  It  is  a  division  of  work  and  of 
responsibility  for  which  there  is  no. adequate  justification,  and,  as 
both  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  and  the  Director 
of  the  Reclamation  Service  recommend  that  these  collections  be  trans- 
ferred as  above  suggested,  I  earnestly  urge  appropriate  action  by 
Congress. 

The  considerations  above  mentioned  with  respect  to  residence  and 
cultivation  of  land  entries  under  irrigation  projects  would  apply  with 
Uttle  less  force  to  homestead  entries  in  general,  provided  all  of  our 
pubUc  lands  were  classified  and  then  administered  or  disposed  of  in 
accordance  with  their  real  character  under  the  classification.  Too 
much  emphasis  has  heretofore  been  put  upon  the  maintenance  of 
nominal  residence  for  the  full  five  years  and  too  Uttle  upon  the  con- 
tinuous and  progressive  cultivation  of  the  land.  No  land  should  be 
opened  to  homestead  entry  except  that  which  is  really  suitable  for 
homes  and  then  the  homemaker  diould  be  aided  in  every  proper  way. 
Agricultural  land  should  not  be  classified  as  timber  land  simply 
because  it  has  on  it  some  trees  of  secondary  importance;  but  one  of 
the  abuses  of  the  homestead  law  has  been  the  entry  .under  it  of  land 
chiefly  valuable  for  its  timber.  The  piupose  has  not  been  agricul- 
tural settlement  but  timber  exploitation.  This  should  no  longer  be 
permitted.  Where  timber  land  will  be  valuable  for  agricultural  uses 
after  the  timber  is  cut,  the  Government  should  dispose  of  the  timber 
as  timber  and  should  open  the  land  to  homestead  entry  only  aftor 
the  timber  has  been  removed.  Where  timber  land  will  not  be 
adapted  for  future  agricultural  uses,  but  can  be  reforested,  it  should 
be  retained  by  the  Government  for  this  purpose.  The  fact  that  pur- 
chases must  now  be  made  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains  by  the 
National  Forest  Reservation  Oonmnssion  shows  how  unwise  it  is  for 
the  Government  to  dispose  of  such  lands  to  private  individuals. 

PubUc  lands  can  now  be  withdrawn  from  entry  for  purposes  of  clas- 
sification, but  after  they  are  classified  they  can  not  be  appropriately 
administered  in  accordance  with  the  classification.  If  the  statutes  can 
be  altered  to  secure  proper  admioistration  imder  the  classification 
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principle,  it  would  seem  entirely  safe  and  on  the  whole  wise  to  relieve 
the  homesteader  of  the  requirement  that  he  should  Uve  upon  his  home- 
stead during  the  first  two  years  after  entry,  provided  during  that 
period  he  shall  cultivate  a  substantial  and  fixed  proportion  of  his  land 
and  during  the  three  following  years  shall  increase  this  cultivation  and 
maintain  his  actual  residence  upon  the  land.  This  system  would  aid 
the  genuine  homesteader  and  diminish  the  present  abuses  of  the 
homestead  law.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  homesteader  shoiild 
be  permitted  to  seciu-e  his  title  after  three  years  from  the  date  of 
entry  without  other  change  in  the  present  homestead  law.  This, 
however,  would  not  properly  meet  the  real  situation  as  it  would 
neither  relieve  the  entryman  of  the  obligation  to  reside  on  his  land 
during  the  first  two  years  after  entry,  nor  would  it  ensure  the  actual 
progressive  cultivation  of  a  definite  and  substantial  proportion  of  the 
ground.  The  conunutation  laws  should  be  repeaJed.  They  have 
been  largely  utilized  in  obtaining  valuable  timber  land  under  the  guise 
of  homestead  entry. 

Some  practical  and  legal  method  should  be  found  for  definitely  limit- 
ing the  time  within  which  such  scrip  as  military  bounties,  soldiers' 
additional  homesteads,  etc.,  may  be  located  and  lands  acquired  there- 
under. Few,  if  any,  of  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  this  scrip  now 
hold  it  or  have  received  adequate  consideration  from  those  to  whom 
they  have  sold.  It  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  administration 
and  should  be  retired  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  timber  and  stone  act  should  be  immediately  repealed,  and  also 
the  act  authorizing  the  cutting  of  timber  on  mineral  lands.  Those 
acts  hold  out  a  constant  invitation  to  abuse  and  to  mere  exploitation 
of  the  kind  I  have  described.  The  excuse  for  their  continuance 
would  be  removed  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  were  empowered  to 
sell  timber  from  the  public  lands  outside  of  the  national  forests 
separate  from  the  land  on  which  the  timber  stands,  and  also  to  permit 
near-by  settlers,  prospectors,  and  miners  to  have  use  of  small  quan- 
tities of  timber,  either  for  a  nominal  charge  or  without  any  chaise 
whatever  under  appropriate  restrictions.  It  is  the  insistence  upon 
keeping  on  the  statute  books  such  laws  as  the  timber  and  stone  act 
and  those  authorizing  the  cutting  of  timber  on  mineral  lands  which 
necessitates  the  adoption  of  restrictive  legislation  or  administrative 
regulations  that  hamper  real  settlement  and  development.  If  we 
can  frankly  adopt  and  put  into  force  laws  which  will  absolutely  pre- 
vent mere  exploitation,  we  can  far  more  safely  enact  liberal  laws  and 
regulations  to  encourage  legitimate  development. 

The  public  range  can  not  be  properly  administered  under  the 
existing  law.  It  should  be  leased  for  grazing  purposes  under  the 
broad  administrative  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  so 
that  the  leases  can  be  adapted  to  actual  conditions  and  the  legiti- 
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mate  interests  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  men.  At  present  the  range 
itself  is  being  destroyed,  and  both  sheep  and  cattle  men  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  the  conviction  that  their  own  interests  will  be 
better  subserved  by  a  leasing  law.  In  fact,  the  enlarged  applica- 
tion of  the  leasing  principle  to  the  public  domain  generally  will,  in 
my  judgment,  more  eflFectively  promote  development  and  protect 
the  pubUc  interest  than  the  present  system.  Certainly  coal,  oil, 
gas,  asphalt,  nitrate,  and  phosphate  lands  can  be  more  appropriately 
developed  by  leasehold  than  by  the  present  system  of  classification 
and  sale  of  the  fee  which  prevails  with  respect  to  coal.  Many  of  the 
Western  States  have  recognized  and  are  acting  upon  this  principle. 
The-se  applications  of  the  leasing  system  are  stated  more  in  detail  in 
connection  with  affairs  in  Alaska,  but  principles  which  are  economic- 
ally sound  in  Alaska  should  be  economically  sound  elsewhere,  due 
allowance  being  made  for  the  diflFerent  stages  of  development. 

Our  mining  laws  should"  be  thoroughly  revised,  and  particularly  the 
use  of  the  power  of  attorney  should  be  abolished  or  greatly  curtailed 
and  safeguarded.  At  present  there  is  no  limitation  whatever  upon 
the  number  of  claims  which  can  be  entered  by  a  single  man  as  attorney 
for  others.  I  find  among  those  who  are  personally  and  financially 
interested  in  mining  development  an  increasing  conviction  that  this " 
should  no  longer  be  permitted.  The  advocacy  of  a  definite  limitation 
to  the  number  of  claims  which  can  be  entered  by  any  one  person  as 
attorney  for  others  is  almost  universal,  and  many  believe  that  the 
entire  power  of  attorney  principle  should  be  eliminated  from  the  law. 
The  surveying  regulations  relating  to  mining  claims  should  be  greatly 
simplified  and  should  then  be  strictly  enforced.  I  renew  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  my  predecessor  that  notice  of  mining  locations 
should  be  recorded  in  the  local  land  ofiices.  I  also  recommend  earn- 
estly the  aboUtion  of  the  law  of  the  apex.  It  should  not  be  allowed 
to  gain  any  further  foothold  in  the  public  domain  and  it  should  be 
abolished  now  before  it  has  been  extended  any  further  in  Alaska. 
It  is  unsound  in  principle  and  leads  to  constant  and  expensive  litiga- 
tion. The  comprehensive  application  of  the  proposed  repeal  to  the 
pubUc  lands  outside  of  Alaska  has  been  opposed  in  some  quarters  upon 
the  groimd  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  mineral  areas  in  these 
lands  have  already  been  entered,  but  I  see  no  reason,  however,  why 
this  should  deter  us  from  abolishing  the  law  of  the  apex  without 
prejudice  to  the  existing  rights  which  have  been  acquired  under  it. 

The  general  mining  laws  should  be  ainended  by  the  addition  of 
a  provision  requiring  final  entry  and  payment  to  be  made  upon  all 
mineral  and  mill-site  locations  within  a  fixed  period  after  date  of 
location  of  the  claims,  exclusive  of  the  time  covered  by  bona  fide 
pending  adverse  claims  or  protests.  This  will  be  in  harmony  with  other 
laws  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  the  title  to  pubHc  lands  which 
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almost  without  exception,  provide  that  after  the  performance  of  certain 
acts  by  claimants  they  must,  within  a  prescribed  period,  apply  for 
patent  and  make  the  payments  required  by  law  for  the  lands  sought. 
If  mineral  locators  were  required  within  a  specified  time  to  come 
forward  with  their  applications  for  patent,  t^e  burden  would  be 
upon  them  to  show  the  vaUdity  of  their  claims,  by  limitation  many 
invalid  claims  would  lapse,  and  where  the  claims  are  bona  fide  it 
would  tend  to  incite  the  owners  to  a  more  diligent  development  thereof 
and  a  more  careful  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  law. 

The  present  law  making  deposits  of  mineral  oils  in  the  public 
domain  subject  to  location  and  entry  under  the  placer  mining  laws 
(act  of  Feb.  11,  1897;  29  Stat.,  526)  is  unsatisfactory,  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  the  individual  and  the  Government.  It  does  not 
i^ord  protection  to  the  bona  fide  explorer  while  he  is  engaged  in  the 
expensive  operation  of  discovering  and  exploiting  the  deposits,  which 
m  most  instances  lie  far  beneath  the  surface.  When  oil  is  discovered 
there  is  no  adequate  return  to  the  Government  and  no  legislative  pro- 
vision insuring  legitimate  development  and  preventing  monopoly.  I 
therefore  suggest  that  the  present  law  should  be  repealed  and  a  law 
enacted  providing  for  the  leasing  of  such  deposits,  the  law  to  contain 
provision  for  the  protection  of  prospectors  during  an  exploration 
period  preliminary  to  the  leasing  of  the  lands  after  the  discovery  of 
ofl  therein.  I  also  recommend  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  permit 
the  disposition  of  the  surface  of  lands  containing,  or  believed  to 
contain,  deposits  of  oil,  under  appropriate  agricultural  land  laws, 
reserving  to  the  United  States  for  future  disposition  the  deposits  of 
oil  therein. 

The  withdrawal  act  of  June  25,  1910,  contains  a  very  serious 
defect  in  the  peculiar  wording  of  the  first  portion  of  section  2  of  the 
act,  reading  as  follows: 

That  all  lands  withdrawn  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  at  all  times  he  open 
to  exploratioii,  discovery,  occupation,  and  purchase  under  the  mining  laws  of  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  the  same  apply  to  minerals  other  than  coal,  oil,  gas,  and 
phoq)hate8. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  said  to  be  the  continuation  of  the 
right  to  mine  the  metalliferous  minerals  on  withdrawn  lands.  Instead 
of  saying  this,  however,  the  act  permits  the  mining  of  all  minerals 
^'other  than  coal,  oil,  gas,  and  phosphates."  This  leaves  no  adequate 
protection  for  withdrawals  of  land  valuable  as  potash  or  nitrates, 
which  should  be  held  by  the  Nation  for  the  future  use  of  its  agricul- 
tural interests.  Attempts  have  even  been  made  to  secure  title  to 
withdrawn  lands  for  the  mining  of  sand  and  gravel.  While  these 
entries  have  been  rejected,  more  diflficult  questions  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  claims  for  the  mining  of  stone  and  gypsum.  Such  entries 
open  the  way  to  serious  abuse,  especially  when  attempted  on  land 
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withdrawn  for  important  public  purposes  like  water-power  sites  or 
storage  reservoirs.  It  is  of  real  and  pressing  importance  that  the 
language  quoted  from  section  2  of  the  withdrawal  act  of  1910  should 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

That  all  lands  withdrawn  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  at  all  times  be  open 
to  exploration,  discovery,  occupation,  and  purchase  under  the  mining  laws  of  the 
United  States,  so  fttf  as  the  same  apply  to  metalliferous  minerals:  Provided^  That  the 
rights  of  any  person,  etc. 

WATEB-POWEB  LAWS. 

The  present  laws  relating  to  water  power  are  hopelessly  inadequate. 
The  protection  of  the  public  interest  is  supposed  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  statutory  provision  that  permits  for  the  development  of 
water  power  shall  be  revocable  at  any  time  at  the  will  of  the  adminis- 
trative officials.  This  is  thoroughly  unsound  both  in  principle  and 
in  practice.  Many  of  those  who  would  be  willing  to  invest  capital 
in  the  legitimate  development  of  water  power,  but  who  wish  to  have 
the  security  which  legitimate  development  rightfully  demands,  are 
unwilling  to  risk  their  investment  on  a  tenure  revocable  at  discretion. 
The  result  is  that  such  capital  as  is  invested  in  water-power  develop- 
ment under  Federal  permit  claims  to  be  entitled  to  extraordinary  re- 
turns on  account  of  the  extraordinary  risk  theoretically  involved.  At 
the  same  time  the  investors  having  once  spent  their  money,  proceed 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  assumption  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no 
such  risk  as  the  revocable  nature  of  the  permit  would  imply.  They 
assume,  and  properly  assume,  that  the  Government  not  only  would 
not  confiscate  the  investment,  but  that  it  will  treat  the  investor  fairly 
in  any  future  readjustment  of  the  terms  of  its  grant.  The  result  of 
the  whole  matter  is  that  we  have  far  less  development  than  would 
be  possible  under  a  proper  system  and  the  development  which  we  do 
have  proceeds  imder  what  seems  a  legitimate  excuse  for  exacting  a 
larger  return  than  should  be  necessary.  It  requires  no  elaborate 
argument  to  demonstrate  that  the  substitution  of  water  power  for  coal 
consumption  is  a  clear  pubHc  gain.  Coal  can  be  burned  but  once 
and  in  the  process  the  greater  portion  of  its  potential  energy  \a  wasted 
by  the  imperfect  methods  and  machinery  now  employed.  The  sup- 
ply of  falling  water  is  perpetually  renewed  by  natural  forces  and  is 
wasted  chiefly  by  nonuse. 

The  whole  subject  of  water-power  development  and  control 
should,  in  my  judgment,  receive  the  immediate  consideration  of 
Congress,  and  constructive  l^islation  should  be  adopted  without 
further  delay.  The  limited  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
restrict  its  interest  in  this  subject  to  power  sites  of  two  kinds — those 
upon  the  public  domain  and  those  on  navigable  streams.  Some 
doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  authority  of  Congress  to  con- 
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trol  the  latter  efifeotively.  I  do  not  think  that  these  doubts  are  jus- 
tified. I  beUeve  the  Federal  Government  has  adequate  constitu- 
tional power  to  control  water-power  development  both  in  navigable 
streams  and  upon  the  public  domain  and  to  exact  compensation  and, 
to  impose  proper  conditions  in  either  case.  It  is  also  apparent  that 
the  Federal  Qovemment  can  act  more  efifeotively  than  the  States  in 
many  cases,  and  that  this  will  be  increasingly  true  as  long-distance 
transmission  and  the  yoking  together  of  distant  sources  of  water 
power  not  only  justify  but  require  the  extension  of  Federal  regulation 
over  hydro-electric  enterprises  as  agencies  of  interstate  commerce. 
Many  of  our  most  important  streams  are  interstate  and  some  inters 
national  in  character.  The  States  themselves  have  called  and  are 
calling  upon  the  Federal  Government  to  improve  and  to  protect  these 
streams.  When  such  protection  and  improvement  develops  water 
power  or  adds  to  the  value  of  water  power  already  existing,  there 
can  be  no  siifficient  reason  adduced  why  the  cost  of  the  protection 
and  the  improvement  should  not  be  repaid  in  whole  or  in  part  out  of 
the  values  thus  created,  nor  can  there  be  any  adequate  reason  why 
the  Federal  Government  should  pay  the  cost  of  this  improvement 
merely  to  turn  over  the  revenues  to  the  States  to  be  used  for  other 
purposes  than  water  development.  Both  on  navigable  streams  and 
on  the  public  domain  the  Federal  Government  will  be  more  and  more 
called  upon  to  make  expenditures  for  the  protection  of  the  water- 
sheds and  of  the  streams  themselves.  This  expense  should  not  be 
borne  wholly  by  the  general  taxpayers  if  the  expenditure  produces 
special  local  benefits  of  the  kind  described.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
development  of  water  power,  especially  where  it  is  sold  in  the  form  of 
electrical  energy  for  lighting,  heating,  traction,  and  general  power  piuv 
poses,  gives  to  the  community  where  it  is  consumed  a  very  necessary 
and  important  interest  in  the  prices  at  which  the  electric  energy  is  sold 
and  in  the  character  of  the  service.  The  regulation  of  both  prices  and 
service  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  committed  to  the  State  and  to  its 
agencies  del^ated  for  that  purpose.  The  locality  in  which  the  water 
power  is  developed  also  has,  on  its  part,  a  Intimate  interest  in  the 
application  of  any  rental  which  may  be  exacted  for  such  development. 
It  is  frequently  said  that  power-site  rentals  must,  in  the  last 
analysis,  increase  the  price  of  power  paid  by  consumers  and  thus 
be  drawn  from  the  local  community.  Two  reasons  why  it  is  not 
true,  even  of  a  public  utiUty,  are  su^ested.  In  the  first  place 
there  are  frequently  two  localities — ^the  producing  and  the  consum- 
ing one — ^which  are  not  identical.  Electricity  generated  at  a  point 
in  the  national  forests  of  the  Sierras  might  be  consumed  either 
in  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles.  The  rentals  now  paid  for  this 
development  by  the  hydro-electric  companies  go  in  part  to  the  sup- 
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port  of  schools  and  roads  in  the  counties  where  the  forests  lie  and 
in  part  to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  partial  offset  to  the  expense 
of  maintaiDing  the  national  forest.  It  is  substantially  true  to  say 
that  the  water-power  revenue  is  expended  in  the  mountains  where 
the  power  is  developed.  Should  this  benefit  be  taken  entirely  from 
the  mountain  communities  and  bestowed  upon  the  cities  in  the  form 
of  cheaper  electric  power?  This  conflict  between  the  interests  of 
the  producing  and  consuming  communities  is  destined  to  increase  as 
better  knowledge  and  improved  apparatus  give  a  longer  and  longer 
radius  of  high-tension  electric  transmission. 

But  even  if  the  interests  of  the  producing  and  consuming  commimi- 
ties  were  identical,  a  reduction  or  aboUtion  of  water-power  rentals 
could  not,  as  a  general  rule,  result  in  lower  prices  for  electric  energy. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  electricity  is  generated  not  only  by  water 
power,  but  also,  and  still  more  extensively,  by  steam  power.  There 
are  veiy  few  communities  where  water  power  is,  even  approximately, 
the  sole  generating  agent.  The  pubUc  can  not,  as  a  practical  matter, 
fix  one  price  for  electricity  generated  by  water  power  and  another 
price  in  the  same  locality  for  the  same  conmiodity  generated  by 
steam.  To  do  this  where  hydro-electric  energy  can  not  supply  the 
whole  demand  would  give  a  great  and  unjust  advantage  to  an  arbi- 
trarily chosen  and  favored  class  of  consumers.  Now,  steam  is  gener- 
ally the  more  costly  producing  agent  and .  therefore  the  price  of 
electricity  generated  by  water  power  is,  in  any  locality,  normally 
fixed  by  and  but  Uttle  lower  than  the  price  of  electricity  generated 
by  steam  power.  Public  regulation  may  reduce  these  two  prices 
together,  but  the  minimum  limit  of  such  reduction  must  be  that 
price  at  which  a  well-equipped  and  well-managed  steam  plant  could 
earn  a  proi>er  return.  This  minimum  limit  is  generally  well  above  a 
fair  return  on  the  actual  cost  of  water-power  development.  The 
difference  goes  to  the  hydro-electric  corporation,  unless  retained  for 
the  pubhc  by  rentals  or  taxes  paid  into  the  public  treasury  and 
expended  for  public  purposes. 

No  correct  or  permanent  solution  of  the  water-power  question  can 
be  reached  until  the  interests  of  the  State  and  of  the  Nation  have 
been  reconciled  and  coordinated,  and  this  can  now  be  done.  The 
Federal  Government  should  not  part  with  any  of  its  constitutional 
powers.  Their  exercise  is  certain  in  the  future  to  become  essential 
to  the  protection  of  the  public  interest.  At  the  same  time,  it  should 
not  interfere  with  the  State  or  local  control  except  as  the  public 
interest  may  demand.  Permission  for  the  development  of  water 
power  on  navigable  streams  and  from  nonnavigable  streams  on  the 
public  domain  should  be  granted  by  the  Federal  Government  only  on 
the  payment  to  it  of  rentals  which  should  be  readjusted  at  periodic 
intervals  of  no  longer  than  a  decade  under  general  provisions  which  will 
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protect  the  interests  of  the  investor  and  of  the  public.  This  compen- 
sation should  always  be  reasonable  and  should  generally  be  small  in 
the  case  of  new  and  experimental  enterprises.  As  a  general  prin- 
ciple, the  revenues  derived  in  this  way  should  be  devoted  to  waterway 
improvement,  with  special  ci^re  for  the  river  system  and  watershed  of 
the  stream  from  which  the  revenues  are  derived.  It  is  increasingly 
clear  that  proper  development  and  protection  of  stream  flow  for  all 
piu-poses,  including  those  of  navigation,  domestic  use,  irrigation,  and 
power  require  that  the  stream  and  its  branches  from  source  to  mouth 
/  should  be  regarded  as  essentially  a  unit.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Federal  Government  is  the  most  appropriate  agency, 
if  not  the  only  available  agency,  for  the  comprehensive  development 
of  our  waterways.  Logically,  the  revenues  derived  from  water  power 
may  belong  to  the  Nation  for  its  general  use,  but  it  would  seem  that 
national  and  local  interests  can  best  be  reconciled  by  devoting  these 
revenues  to  local  improvements  so  far  as  such  improvements  are 
necessary  or  wise.  Such  a  use  removes  one  of  the  principal  objections 
to  Federal  control. 

The  water-power  permits  issued  by  the  Federal  Government 
should  also  expressly  provide  that  the  permittee,  by  the  acceptance 
of  the  grant,  agrees  to  comply  with  such  reasonable  regulations  of  his 
rates  and  service  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  or  the  appropriate 
State  agency  delegated  for  this  purpose.  Such  a  provision  as  this 
may  technically  not  be  necessary  in  many  cases,  as  the  use  of  water 
power  for  local  pubUc  utihties  usually  requires  State  or  local  consent 
to  the  occupation  of  public  streets  and  highways  for  its  effective 
distribution,  which  gives  a  basis  for  local  regulation,  but  the  insertion 
of  this  provision  in  the  Federal  permit  will  remove  any  possible 
doubt.  It  should  be  so  worded  as  to  indicate  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, without  parting  with  any  power  it  may  possess  in  this  regard, 
has  adopted  the  general  policy  of  delegating  the  function  of  regula- 
tion in  aU  cases  not  interstate  in  character  to  the  State  and  local 
authorities  so  long  as  these  authorities  protect  the  pubhc  interest. 
Such  a  system  as  I  have  suggested  wiQ  result  in  a  certain  degree  of 
automatic  control  of  water-power  permits  in  the  pubUc  interest,  for 
when  the  period  of  readjustment  of  the  compensation  arrives  the 
Federal  Grovemment  will  naturally  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
grant,  and  if  the  grantee  has  been  furnishing  good  service  at  reasonable 
rates  and  making  only  reasonable  profits  there  wUl,  ordinarily,  be  no 
occasion  for  increasing  the  compensation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
any  reason  whatever  the  local  authorities  have  been  lax  and  the 
grantee  has  been  permitted  to  make  an  unconscionable  profit,  the 
Federal  Government  can  increase  its  compensation  and  seciu'e  for 
the  public  in  this  way  its  proper  share.  In  the  exercise  of  this  right, 
98  in  all  of  the  terms  of  the  grant,  the  interests  of  the  grantee  should 
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not  only  be  amply  protected,  but  should  be  treated  with  liberality, 
so  that  the  interest  of  the  public  may  be  promoted  by  the  vigorous 
development  of  our  water  power.  My  purpose,  however,  is  not  to 
discuss  the  details  of  a  water-power  grant,  but  to  point  out  that  there 
is  no  necessary  conflict  between  State  and  Nation  in  a  rightly  con- 
sidered water-power  policy  and  to  urge  the  prompt  adoption  of  such 
a  policy  and  the  passage  of  the  necessary  legislation. 

BBOBGANIZATION  OF  GBNBRAL  LAND  OFFIOB. 

There  is  also  a  pressing  need  for  some  fundamental  reorganization 
in  the  General  Land  Office  itself.  The  mass  of  administrative  work 
which  that  office  is  called  upon  to  handle  requires  the  very  highest 
degree  of  efficiency  in  its  organization  and  personnel.  The  present 
system  fails  to  take  into  consideration  either  the  quantity  of  the 
work  or  the  importance  of  the  interests  intrusted  to  its  employees. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  higher  grades  in  the  service,  which  now 
are  clearly  underpaid  for  work  requiring  the  highest  degree  of 
technical  skill  and  personal  integrity.  Men  are  paid  comparatively 
small  clerical  salaries  for  work  involving  property  interests  of  immense 
value  and  also  matters  of  smaller  financial  importance  but  of  the 
most  serious  consequence  to  individual  claimants.  These  salaries 
should  be  increased  so  that  they  will  at  least  approximate  proper 
compensation  for  the  character  of  work  required.  There  is  also 
another  fundamental  item  which  should  be  given  immediate  atten- 
tion. The  distribution  of  the  public  domain  for  actual  settlement 
and  development  is  properly  and  necessarily  an  administrative  func- 
tion. It  can  not  be  transferred  to  the  courts  for  adjudication  upon 
the  facts  arising  in  each  individual  case. 

Questions  of  administration  or  of  policy  connected  therewith  must 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  administrative  force.  At  the  same  time 
in  the  interest  of  fair  dealing  toward  the  individual  claimants  their 
claims  should  not  be  finally  passed  upon  solely  by  those  who  investi- 
gate and  report  upon  charges  of  fraud  or  noncompliance  with  the 
statutes.  To  prevent  this  the  General  Land  Office  has  sought  to 
differentiate  between  the  executive  and  the  quasi-judicial  functions 
which  it  exercises.  This  effort  would  be  aided  by  sufficient  appro- 
priations to  justify  an  increase  of  the  membership  and  the  pay  of 
the  Board  of  Law  Review  so  that  that  board  can  be  given  the  dignity 
and  ability  of  a  distinctively  quasi-judicial  tribunal  with  the  juris- 
diction and  duty  to  determine  the  legal  questions  and  issues  of  fact 
involved  in  contested  claims  under  the  administrative  supervision 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office.  The  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  remain  as  at  present,  but  the 
appropriations  for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
the  Department  should  be  increased  to  provide  for  a  greater  number 
of  specially  qualified  assistants  to  be  assigned  to  these  appeals  and  to 
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original  quasi-judicial  proceedings  before  the  Secretary.  There  should, 
of  course,  be  preserved  the  existing  right  of  recoul^e  to  the  courts 
to  obtain  their  construction  of  the  law  in  cases  where  the  issue 
involved  is  purely  one  of  law  and  not  of  fact.  If  the  quasi-judicial 
force  of  the  Department  and  of  the  (Jeneral  Land  Office  is  strength- 
ened as  suggested;  I  am  sure  that  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
claimants  and  of  the  Government  will  be  more  carefully  and  cor- 
rectly considered  and  decided  than  is  now  possible.  The  business 
of  the  Department  will  be  expedited  and  all  those  who  have  con- 
tested claims  before  the  Department  for  adjudication  will  be  bet- 
ter satisfied. 

BXJBEAXJ  OF  NATIONAL  PABKS. 

There  are  twelve  national  parks,  embracing  over  4,500,000  acres, 
which  have  been  set  apart  from  time  to  time  by  Congress  for  the 
recreation  of  the  people  of  the  Nation.  While  pubUc  interest  in,  and 
use  of,  these  reservations  is  steadily  increasing,  as  shown  by  the  grow- 
ing number  of  visitors,  adequate  provision  has  not  been  made  for 
their  efficient  administration  and  sufficient  appropriations  have  not 
been  made  for  their  proper  care  and  development.  At  present, 
each  of  these  parks  is  a  separate  and  distinct  unit  for  administrative 
purposes.  The  only  general  supervision  which  is  possible  is  that  ob- 
tained by  referring  matters  relating  to  the  national  parks  to  the  same 
officials  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Separate  appro- 
priations are  made  for  each  park  and  the  employment  of  a  common 
supervising  and  directing  force  is  impossible.  Many  of  the  problems 
in  park  management  are  the  same  throughout  aU  of  the  national  parks 
and  a  great  gain  would  be  obtained  and  substantial  economies  could 
be  effected  if  the  national  parks  and  reservations  were  grouped  to- 
gether under  a  single  administrative  bureau.  Bills  to  create  a  bureau 
of  national  parks  have  heretofore  been  introduced  in  Congress,  and 
in  my  judgment  they  should  immediately  receive  careful  consideration 
so  that  proper  legislation  for  this  purpose  may  be  enacted.  Adequate 
appropriation  should  also  be  made  for  the  development  of  these 
pleasure  groimds  of  the  people,  especially  through  the  construction 
of  roads  and  trails,  and  their  proper  care  and  maintenance.  In  sev- 
eral of  the  national  parks  there  are  large  private  holdings  which 
should  be  acquired  by  the  Government. 

BETntEMENT. 

I  earnestly  reconunend  the  enactment  of  legislation  authorizing 
the  retirement  of  employees  who,  after  long  and  faithful  service,  are 
disabled  by  age  or  infirmity  from  the  efficient  performance  of  their 
duties.  ITie  civil  servants  of  the  Government,  hke  those  in  the 
military  and  naval  service,  are  debarred  from  the  chance  of  large 
11355" — ^INT  1911— VOL  1 2 
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gainS;  the  hope  of  which  is  a  constant  stimulus  to  men  in  private 
business.  Moreover,  those  of  technical  or  superior  administrative 
ability  are  and  must  continue  to  be  paid  smaller  salaries  than  they 
would  command  in  private  employment.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
for  them  to  acquire  financial  independence  or  make  due  provision 
for  old  age,  either  by  way  of  profits  or  by  way  of  savings  from  their 
salaries.  Considerations  of  humanity  and  justice  might  well  be 
urged  against  the  dismissal  of  employees  who  have  given  the  years 
of  their  strength  to  faithful  and  efficient  pubUc  service  and  against 
their  assignment  to  the  lower  grades  of  menial  or  clerical  duties  as 
an  alternative  to  dismissal.  But  I  prefer  to  put  the  matter  on  other 
and  more  selfish  groimds.  The  Government  simply  can  not  afford 
not  to  retire  these  employees  with  due  and  honorable  provision  for 
their  old  age,  and  this  for  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  many  able  and  energetic  men  serve  the  Govern- 
ment at  salaries  far  below  the  commercial  standard  for  like  services. 
They  choose  to  do  so  because  the  public  service  satisfies  their  best 
and  highest  ideals  of  personal  integrity  and  professional  achievement. 
Such  men  are  continually  forced  out  of  the  service  by  the  necessity 
of  making  due  provision  for  themselves  and  their  families  before  old 
age  comes  upon  them.  If  the  Government  would  insure  them  against 
this  peril  it  could  continue  to  employ  them  at  salaries  far  less  than  a 
private  corporation  would  be  compelled  to  pay.  Every  consideration 
of  economy  and  sound  business  policy  requires  that  their  services 
should  be  retained  on  terms  so  favorable  to  the  Government.  The 
loss,  taken  in  the  mass,  is  irreparable,  for  the  system  operates  as  a 
survival  of  the  unfittest  by  continually  drawing  off  the  more  energetic 
and  abler  men,  leaving  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  inefficient 
in  the  public  service.  In  the  second  place,  the  Government  is  paying 
much  if  not  most  of  the  cost  of  a  proper  retirement  system  through 
the  inevitable  relative  inefficiency  of  the  present  plan.  Not  only  are 
superanuated  employees  dropped  to  and  retained  in  the  lower  grades 
because  of  sympathy  yielding  to  personal  or  political  pressure,  but 
in  the  higher  grades,  from  which  the  rank  and  file  of  the  service  inevit- 
ably derives  its  spirit  and  tone,  there  is  a  tendency  to  retain  men  who 
have  lost  the  alertness  and  enthusiasm  essential  to  the  highest  effi- 
ciency of  their  own  work,  and  still  more  essential  for  inspiring  in  and 
requiring  of  their  subordinates  such  alertness  and  enthusiasm.  Not 
only  do  they  thus  fail  to  make  the  positive  contribution  to  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  service  which  is  due  from  men  in  their  position,  but 
they  have  a  negative  effect  in  the  same  direction  by  blocking  the 
avenues  of  promotion  and  legitimate  ambition.  The  men  below 
them  not  only  fail  to  receive  the  proper  stimulus  of  precept  and  ex- 
ample, but  are  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  the  hope  of  promotion 
which  ought  to  be  the  reward  of  efficient  service. 
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Tbis  condition  is  now  becoming  apparent.  It  has  been  delayed 
by  the  fact  that  the  widespread  application  of  the  principle  of  per- 
manency in  the  public  service  goes  back  less  than  one  generation,  and 
by  the  further  fact  that  the  industrial  and  social  problems  of  recent 
years  have  forced  the  Government  into  new  fields  of  activity  and 
thus  compelled  the  oi^anization  of  new  bureaus  and  departments. 
These  new  administrative  units  have  been  largely  recruited  from 
young  men  who  are  still  in  the  prime  of  life.  Many  of  the  older 
bureaus  and  departments  have  from  similar  causes  largely  increased 
their  personnel,  recruiting  them  chiefly  from  young  men.  This 
sudden  expansion  of  governmental  activity  has  postponed  and 
mitigated  the  worst  evils  inherent  in  the  present  system;  but  sudden 
expansion  can  not  continue  indefinitely.  We  must  face  and  provide 
for  normal  conditions  of  growth.  Under  such  conditions  general 
efficiency  in  the  public  service  is  impossible  without  due  provision 
for  the  retirement  of  aged  employees.  This  is  attested  by  the  experi- 
ence and  practice  of  foreign  governments,  which  have  long  had  a 
permanent  civil  service,  and  by  that  of  large  railroad  and  commercial 
corporations  in  our  own  country. 

LOWEB  COLOBADO  BIVEB. 

On  June  26, 1910,  in  a  special  message  you  invited  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  situation  along  the  lower  Colorado  River  as  then 
understood.  Conditions  appeared  to  be  such  that  unless  prompt  and 
vigorous  steps  were  taken  a  very  large  loss  in  land  values  to  the 
people  of  the  Imperial  Valley  would  result.  The  suggestion  was  made 
that  a  suitable  sum  be  placed  at  your  disposal  to  meet  this  emergency. 
By  resolution  approved  Jime  25,191 0,Congress  appropriated  $  1 ,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Uves  and  property  interests  of  the 
citizens  in  the  Imperial  Valley.  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
delegated  the  supervision  of  the  work.  A  detailed  investigation  of 
the  physical  conditions  on  the  ground  was  made  by  a  member  of 
the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  who  was  subsequently  employed 
to  supervise  the  woA.  The  preliminary  report  submitted  by  him, 
after  thorough  consideration,  was  approved  and  immediate  steps 
taken  looking  to  the  actual  construction  of  the  project  in  accordance 
with  the  approved  plans  which  it  was  beUeved  would  result  in  return- 
ing the  Colorado  River  to  its  old  channel.  Delays  in  the  completion 
ol  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  Government  of  Mexico  were 
encountered,  and  a  successful  consummation  of  the  project  was 
imperiled  by  the  rapidly  approaching  flood  season,  which  rendered 
the  work  hazardous.  The  situation  was  further  complicated  by  the 
disturbed  political  conditions  in  Mexico,  as  the  result  of  which  labor 
conditions  on  the  project  were  greatly  demoralized. 
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After  determined  efforts  the  break  at  Abejas  River  was  successfuDy 
closed  and  levees  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado  for  a  considerable 
distance  north  and  south  of  the  Abejas  were  constructed.  The  eariy 
summer  floods  again  broke  through  at  the  Abejas,  jeopardized  the 
permanency  of  the  work  and  ultimately  resulted  in  considerable 
damage  to  the  levees.  The  essential  part  of  the  damaged  portions 
is  readily  susceptible  of  repair  during  the  present  low-water  season , 
and  such  repair  is  believed  to  be  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  Imperial  Valley.    This  work  is  now  being  done. 

By  your  direction  I  convened  a  board  of  persons  interested  in  and 
familiar  with  conditions  along  the  Colorado  River  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  work  accomplished  and  to  suggest  plans  for  future 
operations.  The  board  recommends  that  the  work  be  continued 
along  certain  lines  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  to  meet  the  present 
emei^encies  the  sum  of  at  least  $1,000,000  should  be  provided. 
The  systematic  treatment  of  the  river  is  a  problem  to  be  worked  out 
in  connection  with  the  Government  of  Mexico,  and  the  board  suggests 
the  creation  of  an  International  Colorado  River  Commission,  to  be 
composed  of  Mexican  and  American  engineers,  with  ample  authority 
to  investigate  and  report  to  their  respective  Governments  a  basis  for 
the  final  adjustment  of  all  questions  affecting  the  use  and  control  of 
the  waters  of  the  Colorado.  I  heartily  concur  in  this  recommenda- 
tion. The  problem  is  one  of  great  magnitude  and  moment.  The 
interests  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  are  such  as,  in  my 
opinion,  justify  the  early  consideration  of  the  entire  subject  by 
Congress. 

Any  provision  for  future  operations  along  the  Colorado  River  which 
Congress  may  see  fit  to  make  should  authorize  the  expenditure  of  any 
portion  of  such  fund  within  the  limits  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  in 
accordance  with  agreements  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  with  that 
Government. 

I  have  heretofore  transmitted  to  you  for  submission  to  Congress 
the  following  documents  bearing  on  this  matter: 

(1)  Report  of  J.  A.  Ockerson  of  May  20,  1911. 

(2)  Copy  of  letter  of  Secretary  of  Interior,  dated  June  1,  creating 
board. 

(3)  Report  of  board,  dated  June  7,  1911. 

(4)  Statement  of  physical  and  related  facts  accompanying  report 
of  Juno  7,  1911. 

NEW  BiriLDINa  NEEDED  FOB  PATENT  OFFICE  AND  DEPABT- 
HENTAL  BECORDS. 

I  call  special  attention  to  the  congested  condition  of  the  buildings 
occupied  by  this  Department  and  to  the  necessarily  decreased  effi- 
ciency of  the  clerical  force  because  of  overcrowding.    Three  of  the 
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bureaus  of  this  Department — ^the  Geological  Survey,  the  Bureau  of 
Wnes,  and  the  Reclamation  Service — are  located  in  rented  quarters 
at  an  annual  combined  rental  of  $52,800.  Good  administration  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  provision  should  be  made  for  these  bureaus  to  be 
housed  in  Government-owned  buildings.  The  Pension  Office  and  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  Pension  Office  Building,  the  General 
Land  Office  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  old  Post  Office  De- 
partment building,  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Patent 
Office  in  the  Patent  Office  Building  are  located  in  Government- 
owned  buildings. 

Each  of  the  above  branches  of  this  Department  has  accumulated 
and  is  constantly  acciunulating  records  of  priceless  value  to  the  Gov- 
enunent.  In  some,  notably  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Patent  Office, 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the  Greneral  Land  Office,  and  the  Office 
of  Indian  Affairs,  these  records  have  accumulated  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  beginning  to  be  a  grave  question  how  to  provide  for  future 
accumulations,  and  those  now  existing  are  crowded  in  every  avail- 
able space — in  corridors,  attics,  workrooms,  basements,  and  sub- 
basements — constantly  exposed  to  accumulating  dust,  dampness, 
and  improper  handling,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ever-existent  grave 
danger  from  fire  and  consequent  total  destruction.  There  should 
be  provided  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  a  properly  constructed 
fireproof  central  filing  place  for  the  records  of  this  Department  or  a 
hall  of  records  for  the  departmental  service  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia generally. 

The  most  congested  condition  with  respect  to  the  clerical  force 
occurs  in  what  is  known  as  the  Patent  Office  Building,  housing  the 
Patent  Office  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  This  Department  was 
organized  and  created  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1849  (9  Stat.,  395), 
and  among  the  bureaus  transferred  to  it  imder  the  organic  act  was 
tiie  Patent  Office.  Prom  the  time  of  the  Department's  organization 
until  1853  the  Department  proper  (that  is,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
comprising  the  Secretary  and  his  staff  of  assistants  and  clerical  force, 
which  now  includes  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
the  Interior  Department)  occupied  rooms  in  a  building,  rented  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  These  quarters  appear  to  have  been  unsuit- 
able and  inadequate,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  annual 
report  for  1851  (p.  34,  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  1,  31st  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 
formally  announced  to  the  President  and  Congress  his  intention,  as 
80on  as  the  other  wing  of  the  Patent  Office  was  completed,  to  trans- 
fer to  it  the  Department  proper  and  the  different  offices  thereto 
attached,  which  proposition  appears  to  have  received  congressional 
sanction.  The  total  floor  space  of-  the  Patent  Office  Building  is 
148,014  square  feet,  of  which  114,060  square  feet  are  assigned  to  the 
QBe  of  the  Patent  Office,  embracing  934  employees,  and  of  which 
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33,954  square  feet  are  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary (mcluding  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gteneral),  embrac- 
ing 266  employees. 

When  the  Patent  Office  Building  was  erected  it  was  evidently  be- 
lieved that  provision  was  being  made  for  the  growth  in  volume  of 
business  and  clerical  force  of  the  Patent  Office,  beyond  any  possi- 
bility of  future  overcrowding.  The  fourth  story  of  this  building 
was  architecturally  designed  to  provide  an  exhibition  place  for  all 
the  models  which  should  accumulate,  together  with  the  scientific 
library.  Before  1893  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  patent 
models  from  the  building  and  devote  this  space  to  clerical  purposes. 
Wooden  partitions  have  been  erected  in  almost  the  entire  space  there- 
tofore devoted  to  exhibition  purposes,  thereby  cutting  the  space  up 
into  small  rooms,  poorly  ventilated,  badly  lighted,  and  overcrowded 
with  records,  which  space  has  been  assigned  to  the  use  of  various 
divisions  of  the  Patent  Office.  The  scientific  library,  which  is  on  that 
floor,  is  so  limited  architecturally  that  it  has  become  overcrowded, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  provide  the  proper  ventilation  and  to 
light  it  satisfactorily.  In  this  space,  imder  these  conditions,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  accommodation  for  attorneys  who  from  day  to 
day  are  obliged  to  examine  the  records  of  patents  issued  or  pending. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  dust  by 
the  vacuum  process  of  cleaning,  but  imder  existing  conditions  the 
practical  results  have  been  most  unsatisfactory.  Every  available 
foot  of  space  for  clerical  assistance  and  the  filing  of  records  in  the 
Patent  Office  has  been  occupied  by  them,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Department  is  now  face  to  face  with  the  proposition  of  renting  outside 
quarters  for  the  accommodation  of  the  constantly  expanding  activities 
of  the  Patent  Office. 

The  Patent  Office  througnout  its  existence  has  been  self-sustaining, 
and  according  to  the  accounts  kept  by  it  has  turned  into  the  Treasury 
a  total  surplus  of  approximately  $9,000,000.  Attention  is  invited 
to  the  report  of  Secretary  Garfield  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jime  30, 
1907,  at  page  33;  to  the  report  of  Secretary  Ballinger  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1909,  at  page  33;  and  also  to  Secretary  Bal- 
linger's  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  at  page  49. 
Senate  document  543,  Sixty-first  Congress,  second  session,  shows  an 
effort  made  to  obtain  relief  for  this  situation  by  securing  an  appro- 
priation of  $220,000  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  the  Patent 
Office  Building.  This  effort  failed,  and  a  renewal  of  the  estimate 
has  been  submitted  with  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1913  (Book  of  Estimates,  p.  350).  Even  though  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  were  removed  from  the  Patent  Office  Building  and 
provided  with  quarters  elsewhere,  it  woidd  be  but  a  short  time  until 
the  same  condition  would  again  exist,  because  the  overcrowding  now 
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existing  in  the  Patent  Office,  in  relieving  itself,  would  extend  practi- 
cally over  the  entire  area  now  occupied  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 
I  can  not  too  strongly  urge  the  grave  necessity  now  present  that 
steps  be  immediately  taken  to  provide  a  new,  modem,  properly 
equipped  building  for  the  use  of  the  Patent  Office,  constructed  upon 
lines  which  will  suffice  for  its  future  needs  and  growth  and  be  a 
monument  to  the  inventive  genius  of  the  American  people.  The 
space  provided  in  such  a  building  for  future  growth  might  be  used 
for  the  priceless  records  of  the  other  bureaus  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  until  other  fireproof  buildings  or  a  hall  of  records  is 
provided. 

OFFICE  OF  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GENERAL* 

The  following  table  in  some  degree  illustrates  the  volume  of  work 
disposed  of  by  this  office  in  the  year  ended  October  1,  1911 : 

Work  of  office  o/AinstarU  Attorney  General, 


PubUc  lands. 

Indian. 

Pensicm. 

General 
opinions. 

Disbai^ 
ment. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Appeals. 

On 
review. 

TotaL 

Pending  Oct.  1,1910.. 

Received  to  Oct.  1, 

1911             

153 
3,142 

39 
532 

45 
9,922 

1536 
514 

2 
254 

3 
12 

73 
2,251 

851 
16,627 

Total 

3,295 
2,015 

571 
470 

9,967 
9,929 

1,050 
«597 

256 
238 

15 
12 

2,324 
2,151 

17,478 

Disposed  of  Oct  1, 
mo,  to  Oct.  1,1911. 

15,412 

Pending    Oct 
11911 

1,280 

101 

38 

463 

18 

3 

173 

2,066 

1  July  1, 1911.     The  work  formerly  done  by  the  Board  of  Pension  Appeals  was  transferred  to  this  office 
July  1,1911. 
•SinceJuly  1,1911. 

Prior  to  the  abolishment  of  the  division  system  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  in  April,  1907,  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
was  charged  with  the  adjudication  of  appeals  from  the  General  Land 
Office  and  the  preparation  of  opinions  on  miscellaneous  questions  of 
law.  Little  by  little  the  scope  of  its  work  has  been  increased  until 
it  has  included  Lidian,  pension,  reclamation,  and  other  matters.  In 
the  six  months  prior  to  April  1,  1907,  1,163  matters  were  disposed 
of— an  average  of  269  a  month.  In  contrast,  an  average  of  1,285  a 
month  marks  the  work  done  during  the  year  ended  October  1, 1911. 
The  office  was  called  upon  to  consider  17,478  matters  during  that 
period  and  disposed  of  15,412.  During  the  corresponding  period  in 
1909  to  1910, 14,399  matters  came  before  the  office  for  consideration, 
and  14,084  were  disposed  of — an  average  of  1,174  a  month. 

Aside  from  these  matters,  and  not  recorded  in  the  above  table,  there 
is  handled  in  this  office  a  large  amount  of  correspondence  between  this 
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Department  and  individuals  and  between  this  Department  and  otlier 
executive  departments  of  the  Government,  particularly  with  the 
Department  of  Justice,  in  relation  to  litigation;  also  the  examination 
of  bills  pending  in  Congress  and  the  preparation  of  reports  thereon. 
Suits  in  the  local  courts  against  the  Department  are  defended  by  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  this  Department.  In  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1911,  24  cases  were  disposed  of  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District,  in  which  the  Department  was  successful  in  all  but  one, 
and  this  has  been  reversed  on  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals.  In 
the  latter  court  the  Department  submitted  and  was  successful  in  12 
cases  during  the  year.  In  addition  to  this  there  were  many  interlocu- 
tory proceedings. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  volume  of  work  thus  presented  to  this 
office  for  consideration  and  action,  the  disposal  thereof  has  proceeded 
with  great  care  and  such  dispatch  as  its  importance  and  difficulties 
and  the  number  of  the  force  permitted. 

GENERAIi  LAND  OFFICE. 

The  work  in  the  General  Land  Office  during  the  past  year  has  been 
energetically  pushed.  The  majority  of  the  most  important  lines  of 
work  in  the  office  are  up  to  date. 

There  has  been  no  relaxation  in  the  work  of  the  prosecution  of 
frauds  against  the  United  States  and  the  attempted  unlawful  acquisi- 
tion of  lands. 

The  closer  scrutiny  paid  to  applications  under  the  ^ 'Carey  Act"  haa 
demanded  the  devotion  of  a  larger  amount  of  time  on  the  part  of  the 
field  force  to  this  work.  Not  only  is  an  examination  made  of  the  land 
sought  to  be  segregated,  but  the  question  of  sufficiency  of  water  and 
practicability  of  the  proposed  scheme  is  looked  into. 

Every  care,  by  examination  in  the  field,  is  also  being  taken  that  no 
mineral  lands  are  lost  to  the  United  States  imder  school  land,  rail- 
road, or  other  grants,  providing  for  the  acquisition  of  agricultural 
lands  only. 

There  has  been  a  close  cooperation  between  the  work  of  the  field 
force  of  the  General  Land  Office  and  the  work  of  the  Geological  Survey 
in  the  classffication  of  lands. 

The  investigation  of  coal  claims  in  Alaska  is  proceeding  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  A  decision  has  been  rendered  in  the  so-called  *' Cun- 
ningham" cases,  holding  the  entries  for  cancellation.  Hearing  has 
been  had  in  one  other  group,  and  examination  made  on  the  groimd 
in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases,  to  see  whether  or  not  a  mine  or  mines 
have  been  opened  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law. 

The  total  number  of  locations  in  Alaska  coal  claims  is  given  as 
1,125;  the  number  of  applications  for  patent,  521 ;  number  of  notices 
of  chaises  served,  172;  number  of  answers  to  charges  filed,  125;  num-i 
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ber  of  expiratiou  notices  served,  566 ;  number  of  answers  to  expiration 
notices  filed;  90;  number  of  entries  yet  to  be  investigated  as  to  good 
faith,  262. 

Up  to  July,  1911,  indictments  returned  in  Alaskan  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, affecting  coal  lands,  covered  641  claims  out  of  a  total  of 
1,125  coal  claims. 

The  vexed  question  of  adjustment  and  adjudication  of  claims  in 
the  Imperial  Valley,  California,  has  proceeded  very  satisfactorily. 
This  matter,  which  has  been  pending  for  so  many  years,  has  been 
virtually  settled. 

The  total  cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  pubUc  lands,  including  fees 
and  conunissions  on  both  original  and  final  entries,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1911,  were  $7,245,207.69.  Miscellaneous  receipts  were  as  follows: 
From  sales  of  Indian  lands,  $2,822,600.71;  reclamation  water-right 
charges,  $892,414.29;  sales  of  timber  in  Alaska,  depredations  on 
public  lands,  sales  of  Grovemment  property,  and  copies  of  records  and 
plats,  $129,704.91,  making  the  aggregate  total  of  cash  receipts  of  the 
General  Land  OflBce  for  the  fiscal  year  1911,  $11,089,927.60,  a  decrease 
of  $373,996.46  from  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  total  expenses  of  district  land  offices  and  salaries  and  com- 
missions of  registers  and  receivers,  incidental  expenses,  and  expenses 
of  depositing  public  moneys  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jime  30, 1911, 
were  $870,242,  a  decrease  of  $3,395.33.  The  aggregate  expendi- 
tures and  estimated  liabilities  of  the  public-land  service,  including 
expenses  of  district  land  offices  and  surveys,  were  $3,195,759.38. 

The  total  area  of  public  and  Indian  land  originally  entered  during 
the  fiscal  year  1911  is  17,639,099.54  acres,  a  decrease  of  8,752,169.55 
acres  as  compared  with  the  area  entered  during  the  fiscal  year  1910. 

The  area  patented  during  the  fiscal  year  1911  is  12,272,495  acres, 
an  increase  of  1,289,345  acres  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1910. 

The  number  of  patents  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  1911  were 
72,189,  as  against  72,080  for  1910. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  approximately.  215,300  acres  of 
agricultural  lands  in  national  forests  opened  to  settlement  and  entry 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  11,  1906  (34 
Stat.,  233). 

COMMISSIONBB'S  BBCOMMENDATIONS. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  in  his  annual  report, 
recommends  legislation  providing  for  some  changes  in  the  administra- 
tion of  his  office,  and  other  matters  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  them 
have  been  discussed  hereinbefore  in  this  report.  He  makes  a  num- 
ber of  recommendations  which  should  be  given  careful  consideration. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the  following: 

(a)  The  abolishment  of  the  office  of  receiver  in  the  local  land 
offices,  and  the  substitution  of  a  civil-service  employee,  drawing  an 
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adequate  but  smaller  salary  than  that  allowed  under  existing  statute 
to  the  receiver;  it  is  believed  that  a  saving  of  about  $150,000  per 
annum  could  thus  be  effected,  and  that  better  results  would  be 
obtained. 

(b)  The  enactment  of  legislation  authorizing  the  taking  of  proofs 
on  the  land.  In  this  way  the  interests  of  both  the  settler  and  the 
Government  would  be  better  subserved  and  more  expedition 
attained. 

(c)  An  act  making  false  swearing  in  relation  to  the  character  of 
the  land  of  which  entry  is  sought,  or  concerning  the  legal  qualificar- 
tions  of  the  would-be  entryman,  an  offense  pimishable  by  fine  or 
imprisonment,  or  both. 

(d)  An  act  empowering  registers  and  receivers  to  require  a  wit- 
ness in  a  pending  case  to  bring  with  him  and  produce  papers,  books, 
and  documents  in  his  possession  which  constitute  material  and  impor- 
tant evidence. 

(e)  The  renewal  of  the  appropriation  of  $3,000  made  by  act  of 
June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.,  797),  providing  for  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  the  revised  edition  of  the  "Manual  of  Surveying 
Instructions." 

(f)  L^islation  providing  for  the  punishment  of  unscrupulous  and 
incompetent  professional  locators  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

(g)  An  amendment  of  the  act  of  January  31,  1903  (32  Stat.,  790), 
so  as  to  provide  for  uniform  fees  chargeable  by  officers  before  whom 
depositions  provided  for  in  said  act  are  submitted. 

(A)  The  amendment  of  section  26  of  the  act  of  June  6,  1900  (31 
Stat.,  321),  so  as  to  subject  mining  claims  to  the  easement  of  a  public 
roadway,  60  feet  wide,  along  and  parallel  to  the  shore  line  of  navi- 
gable waters  in  Alaska,  such  as  is  now  provided  in  section  10  of  the 
act  of  May  14,  1898  (30  Stat.,  409),  entitled  ''An  act  extending  the 
homestead  laws  and  providing  for  right  of  way  for  railroads  in  the 
District  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes." 

FUBLIO  STJBVBYS. 

The  first  year's  work  under  the  direct  system  of  surveys  has  been 
very  successful.  It  is  estimated  that,  in  a  survey  of  approximately 
30,000  miles,  the  saving  to  the  Government  by  the  direct  system, 
as  compared  with  the  contract  system,  will  be  about  $5  a  mile,  or 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $150,000.  In  addition  there  is  a  saving  of 
from  one  to  two  years  in  time  in  the  final  approval  of  the  surveys 
performed. 

TEXAS-NEW  MEXICO  BOUNDABY. 

The  so-called  "Clark''  boundary  line  between  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  has  been  retraced  and  monumented  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  resolution  passed  by  Congress  February  16,  1911 
(36  Stat.,  1455).    The  work  was  done  economically  and  efficiently. 
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CABBY  ACT. 

The  records  of  the  Land  Office  show  that  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  s^regation  lists  under  the  Carey  Act.  During  the  last 
fiscal  year  there  were  examined  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,650,000 
acres  of  selections  by  the  various  States  to  which  the  Carey  Act 
applies.  There  have  already  been  withdrawn  under  the  act  of 
March  15,  1910  (36  Stat.,  237),  for  Carey  Act  exploration  and  sur- 
vey, 3,500,000  acres. 

8TATB  AND  TBBBITOBIAL  QBANTS. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  there  were  approved  to  States  and 
Territories  an  area  of  316,572.44  acres,  of  which  299,123.17  acres 
were  school-land  selections. 

BAILBOAD  GBANTS. 

During  the  year  1911  there  were  patented  on  accoimt  of  railroad 
and  wagon-road  grants  an  area  of  1,152,827.77  acres. 

OHIPPBWA  LOGGINa,  MINNBSOTA. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  there  were  logged  under  contracts  on 
ceded  Chippewa  lands  80,005,150  feet  of  timber,  of  the  value  of 
$572,830.73,  as  compared  with  88,603,880  feet  of  timber,  valued  at 
$553,006.42,  during  the  year  1910. 

SAJLBS  OF  CHIPPBWA  PINB  TIHBBB. 

On  September  16,  1910,  a  sale  of  pine  timber  was  held  at  Cass 
Lake,  Minnesota,  at  which  there  was  sold  timber  estimated  to  contain 
51,310,000  feet  of  white  pme  and  263,476,000  feet  of  Norway  pine, 
the  total  amount  of  the  accepted  bids  being  $2,709,330.04,  an  average 
price  of  $8.59  per  thousand  feet.  This  was  the  largest  sale  of  Chip- 
pewa timber  yet  held.  All  of  the  xmsold  pine  timber  on  ceded 
Chippewa  lands  was  offered  for  sale  at  Cass  Lake,  Minnesota,  on 
October  21,  1911.  The  price  paid  for  timber  on  ceded  Chippewa 
lands  sold  at  the  different  sales  is  $6,933,242.41. 

OEOIiOOICAL  SURVEY. 

The  scientific  investigations  of  the  Survey  have  been  continued 
along  lines  similar  to  those  followed  in  other  years  and  the  usual 
number  of  contributions  have  been  made  to  the  knowledge  of  geology 
and  related  subjects.  The  appropriations  for  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  for  the  fiscal  year  1910-11  aggregated 
$1,477,440. 

ClassiJuxUion  of  public  lands. — ^Among  the  special  features  of  the 
year's  activities  the  work  in  the  public-land  States  should  be  given 
first  place. 
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The  field  investigations  and  examinations  have  been  more  exten- 
sive and  more  detailed,  and  reports  covering  a  wider  range  of  sub- 
jects have  been  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Secretary's  Office 
and  to  the  General  Land  Office  and  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 
The  Geological  Survey  is  called  on  for  reports  covering  lands  listed 
for  patent  and  lands  which  it  is  proposed  to  eliminate  from  the 
Indian  or  forest  reservations  and  throw  open  for  settlement,  in  order 
that  their  mineral  or  nonmineral  character  or  adaptability  for  power 
or  irrigation  purposes  may  be  determined.  All  Carey  Act  lists  are 
submitted  to  the  survey  for  a  statement  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
water  supply  and  the  adequacy  of  the  proposed  plan  of  irrigation 
before  the  lists  are  approved  for  segregation. 

Coal  lands  have  been  classffied  during  the  year  at  an  increased 
rate.  The  area  appraised  as  coal  land  during  the  fiscal  year  1910-11 
exceeded  that  so  appraised  in  the  preceding  year  by  3,000,000  acres; 
and  the  area  classified  as  noncoal  land  during.  1910-11  is  2,386,444 
acres  greater  than  that  so  classified  in  1909-10.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  average  price  fixed  per  acre  and  the  total  appraised  value  are 
notably  less  for  the  last  year  than  for  the  preceding  year.  The  dif- 
ference is  due  to  the  large  acreage  of  lignite  and  low-grade  sub- 
bituminous  coals  in  eastern  Montana  and  Wyoming  appraised  at  the 
minimum  value  fixed  by  law. 

Two  great  withdrawals  of  land  for  determination  of  its  coal  char- 
acter were  made  during  the  year — one  in  the  Dakotas  and  one  in 
Idaho.  The  restorations  have,  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  been 
more  than  offset  by  the  withdrawal  of  areas  indicated  as  coal  bear- 
ing by  new  information  or  by  a  study  of  data  already  at  hand.  How- 
ever, in  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Wyoming,  where  the  field  work 
was  concentrated  during  the  season  of  1910,  the  restorations  far 
outbalance  the  withdrawals.  It  is  probable  that  the  withdrawn 
area  has  reached  its  maximum  this  year  and  will  steadily  decrease 
hereafter. 

During  the  year  630,604  acres  in  California  and  Wyommg  were 
withdrawn  from  entry  to  be  examined  for  oil,  and  1,232,719  acres 
in  the  same  States,  shown  by  field  examination  to  be  non-oil  lands, 
were  restored,  making  the  withdrawals  for  oil  outstanding  June  30, 
1911,  3,970,429  acres  in  eight  States  and  Territories.  In  addition 
all  oil  lands  in  Alaska,  comprising  an  imknown  area,  were  with- 
drawn during  the  year. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year  the  outstanding  withdrawals 
of  phosphate  land  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  were  rati- 
fied by  the  President  under  the  act  of  June  25,  1910.  A  deposit  of 
phosphate  rock  in  southwestern  Montana,  similar  in  charactw  to  the 
deposits  of  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming,  and  at  the  same  geologic 
horizon,  was  discovered  by  the  survey.     This  discovery  is  important 
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not  only  because  of  the  quantity  of  phosphate  found,  but  because 
it  indicates  the  possibility  that  the  deposits  of  phosphate  rock  are 
distributed  over  a  much  wider  territory  than  had  fonneriy  been 
supposed.  The  area  withdrawn  as  a  result  of  this  discovery  com- 
prises 33,950  acres,  which,  with  withdrawals  in  Florida  and  Utah, 
make  a  total  of  65,589  acres  withdrawn  dining  the  year.  Field 
examinations  in  Idaho  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  149,929  acres, 
leaving  in  phosphate  withdrawals  Jime  30,  1911,  a  total  of  2,399,416 
acres. 

The  completion  of  the  classification  of  lands  within  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  grant  in  Montana  and  Idaho  provided  for  in  the 
sundry  civil  act  of  June  25, 1910,  was  made  by  the  Survey.  Work  of 
the  year  resulted  in  the  classification  of  ?88,465  acres. 

The  work  of  classifying  the  public  lands  with  relation  to  their  value 
for  water-power  development  has  followed  the  general  plan  pursued 
in  previous  years.  On  July  2,  1910,  the  earlier  withdrawals,  amount- 
ing to  1,454,499  acres,  were  ratified  and  continued  by  the  President. 
As  a  result  of  field  investigations,  143,555  acres  included  in  with- 
drawals were  determined  to  be  without  value  for  power  purposes  and 
were  restored  to  the  public  domain  and  204,460  acres  were  included 
in  new  withdrawals,  the  total  area  withdrawn  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  amounting  to  1,515,423  acres. 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty-one  applications  for  right  of  way  across  the 
public  lands  for  railroads,  canals,  ditches,  and  reservoirs  for  irrigation, 
mining,  and  municipal  supply  and  power  development  have  been 
passed  on  by  the  Survey. 

Thirty-one  segregation  lists  prepared  under  the  Carey  Act  have 
been  referred  during  the  year  to  the  Survey  for  report.  The  projects 
represented  by  eight  of  these  lists  were  determined  to  have  sufficient 
water  supply  for  reclaiming  the  lands  considered.  Examination  of 
18  applications  showed  that  under  the  plan  of  irrigation  proposed  by 
the  State  the  projects  contemplated  would  have  an  insufficient  water 
supply,  and  reports  were  made  accordingly.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  three  applications  were  awaiting  a  detailed  statement  by  the 
applicants  of  the  plan  of  reclamation  proposed,  and  two  were  under 
consideration. 

The  designation  of  non-irrigable  areas  as  subject  to  entry  under  the 
enlarged-homestead  act  has  called  for  an  increasing  amount  of  field 
investigation.  By  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  17, 1910,  the  provisions 
of  the  original  act,  somewhat  modified,  were  extended  to  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  a  large  area  in  Idaho  has  been  opened  to  such  entry.  The 
greater  part  of  the  investigations  and  designations  under  the  enlarged- 
bomestead  act  has  been  made  on  account  of  petitions  for  action  on 
speciBic  tracts.     Two  hundred  and  forty-eight  petitions  were  received 
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and  162  were  acted  upon.  At  the  close  of  the  year  137  petitions  were 
pending,  most  of  them  awaiting  reports  on  uncompleted  field  exam- 
inations. 

There  is  hereto  appended  (p.  75)  tabular  statements  showing  prog- 
ress of  coal  classification  and  valuation,  oil  land  withdrawals,  phos- 
phate land  withdrawals,  power  site. withdrawals,  designations  imder 
the  enlarged  homestead  act  in  the  various  States  and  Territories,  and 
metalliferous  classification  of  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  grant  lands 
in  Montana  and  Idaho. 

Geologic  Branch, — Geologic  surveys  and  investigations  were  con- 
tinued in  39  States  and  Territories  by  a  force  of  129  geologists.  Over 
76  per  cent  of  the  appropriation  was  expended  in  the  16  States  and 
Territories  containing  the  large  areas  of  pubUc  lands.  Systematic 
detailed  surveys  of  important  mining  districts  were  continued  in 
Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  California,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Arizona, 
and  general  geologic  and  paleontologic  investigations  were  conducted 
in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

In  Alaska  12  field  parties  covered  13,815  square  miles  by  recon- 
noissance  topographic  surveys  and  36  square  miles  by  detailed  topo- 
graphic surveys.  Detailed  geologic  surveys  were  made  of  321  square 
miles  and  geologic  reconnoissance  surveys  of  8,635  square  miles. 
Considerable  time  was  also  spent  in  studying  special  problems  con- 
nected with  the  mineral  deposits.  The  investigation  of  the  water 
supply  in  placer  districts  covered  an  area  of  approximately  6,500 
square  miles,  and  included  69  gauging  stations  maintained  and  429 
measurements  of  stream  volumes.  Fifteen  of  the  30  Tnining  districts 
of  Alaska  which  are  being  developed  were  visited  by  members  of  the 
staff. 

The  subdivisional  survey  of  public  lands  in  Alaska  was  begun. 
The  work  accomplished  in  the  short  season  after  the  appropriation 
became  available  included  two  astronomical  determinations  of  lati- 
tude, longitude,  and  azimuth,  measurement  of  a  base  line  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  triangulation,  the  survey  of  108  miles  of 
meridian  and  base  lines  and  township  extensions,  with  some  section 
Unes. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  work  of  the  Mineral  Resources  Division 
consisted  of  the  preparation  of  reports  on  mineral  resources  of  the 
United  States  for  the  calendar  years  1909  and  1910.  The  statistics 
for  1909  were  collected  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
The  field  work  of  collecting  the  statistics  was  done  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  through  personal  visits  of  a  large  force  of  agents,  and  it 
was  thought  that  this  plan  would  greatly  expedite  the  work.  Expe- 
rience showed,  however,  that  it  took  very  much  longer  to  get  the 
data  in  this  way  than  it  would  have  taken  by  correspondence,  the 
usual  method  pursued  by  the  Survey. 
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Topographic  Branch. — The  total  new  area  topographically  mapped 
was  23,272  square  miles,  making  the  total  area  to  date  in  the  United 
States  1,131,037  square  miles,  or  about  37  per  cent  of  the  entire 
country.  In  addition  6,460  square  miles  of  revision  or  resurvey 
were  completed,  making  the  total  area  of  actual  surveys  for  the 
season  29,732  square  miles.  Topographic  surveys  were  ^so  carried 
on  in  Hawaii,  the  area  mapped  during  the  fiscal  year  being  224 
square  miles.  The  field  force  included  145  geographers  and  topog- 
raphers with  68  temporary  technical  assistants. 

Water  Resources  Branch. — The  increase  of  $50,000  in  the  appro- 
priation for  investigations  of  water  resources  permitted  a  consider- 
able extension  of  this  work  during  the  fiscal  year,  although  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  perform  important  pubUc-land  classification 
work,  to  allot  82  per  cent  of  the  total  appropriation  for  work  west 
of  the  one-hundredth  meridian.  The  investigation  of  water-power 
sites,  rights  of  way,  etc.,  on  the  pubUc  lands  was  first  performed 
by  the  engineers  of  the  division  of  surface  waters  in  connection  with 
their  measurements  of  stream  flow.  This  is  now  assigned  to  a  new 
division  of  water  utilization. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  total  number  of  stream-gauging  stations 
msdntained  was  1,105.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  records  ready 
for  publication  were  received  at  the  end  of  the  year  from  private 
parties  for  about  100  stations.  Underground  waters  were  studied  in 
California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

Examinations  under  the  Weeks  Act. — The  act  approved  March  1, 
1911,  which  provides  for  the  acquisition  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
conserving  the  navigability  of  navigable  streams,  imposed  a  new 
duty  on  the  Geological  Survey.  Section  6  of  the  law  provides  for  an 
examination  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  land  whose  purchase  is 
under  consideration  and  the  submission  of  a  report  based  thereon  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  "showing  that  the  control  of  such  lands 
will  promote  or  protect  the  navigation  of  streams  on  whose  water- 
sheds they  lie." 

This  work  was  prosecuted  in  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  New 
Hampshire  in  May  and  June,  resulting  in  the  submission  of  reports 
favoring  the  acquisition  of  lands  in  two  locaUties  before  the  end  of 
liie  fiscal  year.  These  reports  covered  tracts  in  Fannin  and  Union 
Counties,  Georgia,  and  in  Bloimt  and  Sevier  Counties,  Tennessee, 
comprising  31,377  and  58,213  acres,  respectively. 

Publications  Branch. — ^The  Survey's  success  in  reaching  the  pub- 
lic with  the  results  of  its  scientific  work  may  be  measured  by  the 
distribution  of  its  publications.  In  spite  of  the  organization  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  consequent  elimination  of  its  popular 
bulletins  from  the  Survey's  pubUcations,  the  total  number  of 
reports  and  maps  distributed  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  1911  was 
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1,208,797,  an  increase  of  6  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  figures  for 

1910.  An  even  larger  percentage  of  increase  is  shown  in  the  number 
of  letters  received  containing  remittances  for  such  publications  as  are 
sold,  while  the  receipts  for  topographic  maps  increased  about  10 
per  cent.  The  total  distribution  of  topographic  maps,  which  includes 
congressional  distribution,  exchanges,  and  issue  for  departmental  use, 
as  well  as  the  half  million  maps  sold,  increased  15  per  cent.  The 
total  distribution  to  the  public  of  books  and  maps  is  equivalent  to 
more  than  99  per  cent  of  the  number  of  copies  received  during  the 
year  from  the  Government  Printing  OiEce  and  the  Survey's  engraving 
and  printing  division.  The  total  pubUcations  included  136  volumes, 
91  topographic  maps,  and  6  geologic  foUos. 

Administrative  Branch, — ^The  mails  showed  increases  over  the 
business  of  the  preceding  year.  The  roll  of  Survey  members  holding 
secretarial  appointments  numbered  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  862 
persons,  compared  with  958  the  year  before.  The  principal  change 
was  the  transfer  of  employees  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  Survey  Ubrary 
now  contains  86,000  books,  100,000  pamphlets,  and  about  100,000 
maps,  and  the  collection  is  restricted  to  publications  bearing  upon  the 
scientific  work  of  the  Bureau. 

RECIiAMATION  SERVICE. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  17,  1902,  known  as  the  "recla- 
mation act,"  set  apart  as  a  fund  for  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands 
all  moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  certain  of  the 
Western  States  and  Territories,  excepting  the  5  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sales  set  aside  by  law  for  educational  and  other  pur- 
poses. The  actual  receipts  from  this  source  to  June  30,  1910,  were 
$65,584,801.32,  and  the  estimated  total  receipts  to  June  30,  1911, 
including  $213,998.57  from  sale  of  town-site  lots,  are  $71,717,990.16. 
The  net  investment  of  this  fund  in  reclamation  works  on  June  30, 

1911,  amounted  to  $60,940,834.08. 

The  act  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  determine  and 
return  to  the  reclamation  fund  the  estimated  cost  of  construction, 
and  entrymen  and  private  landowners  receiving  water  from  reclama- 
tion projects  are  therefore  required  to  contribute  their  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  project 
wherein  their  lands  are  situated.  The  cash  receipts  from  this  source 
to  June  30,  1911,  were: 

Cash  returns  to  reclamation  fund  to  June  SO,  1911. 

Water-light  building  charges $1, 533, 175.  63 

Water-right  operation  and  maintenance  charges 51 7, 393.  85 

Total 2,060,569.48 
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In  addition,  sales  of  water  to  towns  and  cities,  leases  of  power 
developed  in  projects,  rentals  for  irrigating  water,  miscellaneous 
services  and  sales,  etc.,  have  produced  an  additional  revenue  of 
$3,288,719.07,  which,  under  the  respective  laws  authorizing  these 
^ansactions,  is  credited  as  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  projects 
from  whence  the  receipts  are  derived. 

No  new  projects  have  been  undertaken  since  March  4,  1909,  but 
prior  to  that  date  32  primary  projects  had  been  undertaken,  the  net 
investment  in  which  on  June  30,  1911,  amounted  to  $59,989,158.46, 
as  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Net  mfS€9tmini  in  redamiOum  projects  to  June  SO^  1911. 


state  and  project 


Net  Invest- 
ment 


SaltBiyer.. 
Arisooa^^aUfornia: 

Colorado  River.., 

Tama , 

CaUfomia:  Orland.... 
Celondo: 

Grand  VaUej.... 

UDMunpahgre.... 
Uaho: 

Boise 

Minidoka < 

Kansas:  Garden  City. 
Montana: 

Hi 

MOk 

Son  River 

Lower  Yeilowstone 

KcbraBka-WyomJnc:  Nortti  Platte 

Nevada:  Tmokee^^arNn 

NevMezloo: 

Carlsbad 

Hondo 

New  Mezioo-Tezas:  Rio  Grande 

North  Dakota:  Missouri  River  pomping 

OUaboma:  Cimarron 

Oieuu: 

C3entral  Oregon 

Umatilla 

OrsBsn-Califomto:  Kalmath 

Sooth  Dakota:  BeUefonrdie 

Utah:  Strawberry  VaUey 

Washington: 

Okanogan 

Takima 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 

Total 


48, 600. 73 

4,818,866.21 

490,004.53 

83,668.71 
4,609,607.68 

4,515,525.06 

3,741,216.67 

380,030.00 

863, 472. 7« 

011,487.00 

706,403.86 

2,022,442.00 

6,130,066.76 

4,108,846.71 

671,181.87 
840,212.20 
200,740.76 
846,474.73 
8,878.17 

40,416.67 
1,206,801.31 
1.812,476.07 
2,683,846.04 
1,214,411.00 

680,866.40 
4,006,181.83 
3,680,240.28 


60,060,168.46 


In  addition,  th^e  had  been  invested  in  secondary  projects,  June 
30,  1911^  $586,988.94;  in  town-site  development,  $12,997.05;  in 
Indian  irrigation  (reunbursable)i  $317,392.23;  and  for  general 
expenses,  $34,297.40,  making  a  grand  total  of  $60,940,834.08.  In 
view  of  the  immense  areas  of  land  induded,  the  magnitude  and 
expense  of  the  engineering  work  necessary  to  provide  for  their 
redamation,  and  of  the  importance  to  the  waiting  settler  and  land- 
owner that  water  be  i^pUed  to  the  land  and  reclamation  effected  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  efforts  of  the  Department  have  been  directed 
toward  the  completion  of  projects  already  undertaken  rather  thai) 
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the  search  for  or  undertaking  of  new  projects.  The  following  table 
contains  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  reclamation  work  from 
June  30,  1902,  to  June  30,  1911: 

Summary  ofrmults  ofreckancOkm  vfcrh,  June  SO,  190t,  to  June  SO,  1911, 

Blaterial  excavated cubic  yards. .  77, 148, 712 

Class  1 cubic  yards . .  67, 658, 616 

Class  2 do....    6,136,331 

Class  3 do....    4,353,766 

Volume  of  storage  dams cubic  yards. .  7, 192, 787 

Volume  of  dikes do 3,338,532 

Available  reservoir  capacity acre  feet. .  4, 747, 770 

Number  of  tumiels 68 

Aggregate  length  of  tunnels feet. .  101, 365 

Canals  carrying  less  than  50  second-feet miles. .  4, 341 

Canals  cairying  from  50  to  300  second-feet do 942 

Canals  carrying  from  300  to  800  second-feet do 387 

Canals  carrying  more  than  800  second-feet do 291 

Canal  structures  costing  less  than  $500 22, 226 

Canal  structures  costing  from  $500  to  $2,000 847 

Canal  structures  costing  over  $2,000 529 

Number  of  bridges 2,223 

Aggregate  length  of  bridges feet. .  47, 310 

Riprap cubic  yards..  336,056 

Pfcving square  yards. .  344, 891 

Cement  used barrels. .  1, 245, 827 

Concrete cubic  yards. .  1, 066, 310 

Roads miles. .  570 

Telephone  lines do 1, 694 

Telephones  in  use .^. 724 

Buildings  erected 548 

Offices 65 

Residences 258 

Bams  and  storehouses 225 

Area  of  lands  for  which  water  can  be  supplied acres. .  1, 025, 609 

Acreage  included  in  projects  now  under  way 3, 101, 450 

BUREAIJ  OF  MINES. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  was  established  by  an  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved May  16,  1910  (36  Stat.,  369),  and  eflfective  July  1, 1910.  Its 
main  object  is  to  aid  in  lessening  the  loss  of  life  and  waste  of  resources 
in  the  mining,  quarrying,  metalliu^gical;  and  other  mineral  industries 
of  the  country.  The  enabling  act  not  only  outlined  the  Bureau's 
duties,  but  transferred  to  it  from  the  Geological  Survey  the  work  of 
analyzing  and  testing  coals,  lignites,  and  other  mineral  fuel  sub- 
stances, and  investigating  the  causes  of  and  means  of  preventing  mine 
explosions.  The  headquarters  of  the  Bureau  were  established  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  Eighth  and  G  Streets  Northwest.  Its  director 
was  appointed  September  3,  1910. 
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The  inTestigatiTe  work  of  the  Bureau  during  this  first  year  of  its 
existence  has  related  mainly  to  two  subjects:  The  study  of  fuels 
belonging  to  or  used  by  the  Goyemment  and  inquiry  into  the  causes 
and  means  of  prevention  of  mine  accidents.  The  first  of  these,  for 
which  Congress  made  an  appropriation  of  $100;000,  has  had  to  do 
primarily  with  the  purchase,  for  the  use  of  the  Goyemment,  of  coal, 
aggregating  in  cost  about  $8,000,000;  the  most  efficient  methods  of 
using  this  coal  at  the  various  heating,  power,  and  lighting  plants  of 
the  Government  and  on  board  Government  ships;  and  the  safest 
and  most  efficient  methods  of  storing  coal  at  naval  stations,  army 
posts,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  furnace-fuel  tests  that 
this  work  involved,  more  than  10,000  samples  of  coal  were  analyzed 
in  the  laboratories  of  the  Biureau.  Investigations  relating  both  to  the 
efficient  storage  of  coal  and  to  the  causes  and  prevention  of  spon- 
taneous combustion  of  coal  stored  in  bins  or  in  the  bunkers  of  i^ps 
have  been  conducted  by  the  Bureau  in  the  navy  yards  at  Key  West, 
Norfolk,  and  Portsmouth  and  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  fuel 
mvestigations  have  also  included  the  testing  and  analyzing  of  a  large 
number  of  samples  of  fuel  oil  and  the  preparation  of  specifications 
for  use  by  the  Government  in  the  purchase  of  both  oil  and  coal  for 
fuel  purposes. 

The  investigations  into  the  causes  and  means  of  prevention  of  mine 
accidents  have  been  extended  as  rapidly  as  circmnstances  would 
pennit,  but  so  far  have  not  progressed  to  the  needs  of  the  coal- 
mining industry.  Their  chief  aim  h|ks  been  to  determine  the  causes 
of  mine  explosions;  to  make  safer  the  use  of  explosives  and  elec- 
tricity in  mines;  and  to  reduce  the  risks  through  falls  of  roof,  the  use 
of  open  lights,  and  other  mining  conditions. 

In  carrying  on  these  investigations  the  engineers  of  the  Bureau 
have  used  every  variety  of  laboratory  equipment  available;  they 
have  examined  the  coal  mines  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States; 
and  they  have  opened  near  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  a  small  mine, 
where  experiments  are  conducted  to  determine,  under  working  con- 
ditions, how  gas  and  dust  explosions  are  caiised  and  howsudi  explo- 
sions may  be  prevented. 

Early  in  the  examinations  of  mine  disasters  it  was  found  necessary 
to  provide  in  the  different  important  coal  fields  facilities  for  use  by 
the  engineers  of  the  Bureau  in  entering  mines  in  which  disasters  had 
occurred  while  these  mines  were  still  full  of  poisonous  explosive 
gases,  in  order  that  the  examinations  might  be  made  while  the  evi- 
dences of  the  disaster  were  still  fresh.  Such  prompt  examinations 
are  also  useful  in  rescuing  entombed  miners.  To  meet  this  inmie- 
diate  need,  and  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  future  agencies, 
there  have  been  established  by  the  Bureau  six  mine-rescue  or  mine- 
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safety  stations,  one  each  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Enoxville, 
Tennessee;  Birmingham,  Alabama;  McAlester,  Oklahoma;  Urbana, 
Illinois;  and  Seattle,  Washington.  There  have  also  been  purdiased 
seven  minensafety  cars,  which  have  been  equipped  as  far  as  practi- 
cable with  mine-rescue  and  fire-fighting  apparatus.  These  seven  cars 
have  headquarters  as  follows:  One  each  at  Billings,  Montana;  Trini- 
dad, Colorado;  Evansville,  Indiana;  Huntington,  West  Vii^inia; 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  and  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania;  and  one 
at  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Each  one  of 
these  cars  has  been  moving  from  point  to  point,  carrying  a  mining 
engineer  and  two  experienced  miners. 

With  a  view  to  recommending  proper  r^ulations  to  prevent  acci- 
dents in  American  mining,  quarrying,  metallurgical,  and  other  mineral 
industries,  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  a  study  of  the  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  existing  for  this  purpose  in  other  important  mining 
coimtries.    This  work  is  now  well  under  way. 

Notwithstanding  the  newness  of  the  work  and  the  many  prelimi- 
nary difficulties  in  the  way,  the  progress  made  in  behalf  of  greater 
safety  in  mining  has  been  gratifying.  The  Bureau  is  gradually  win- 
ning the  hearty  cooperation  of  mine  workers,  mine  owners.  State 
mine  inspectors,  and  manufacturers  of  explosives  and  mine  equip- 
ment. In  coal  mines  black  powder  is  rapidly  giving  place  to  safer 
explosives;  safety  lamps  and  other  appliances  are  being  increasingly 
used ;  improvements  in  electrical  installations  are  under  investigation; 
mine  explosions  are  being  better  understood  and  are  becoming  less 
frequent;  mine  safety  demonstrations,  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  stations  and  cars,  have  been  witnessed  and  participated  in  by 
more  than  100,000  miners;  over  14,000  miners  have  received  some 
training  in  rescue  and  first-aid  methods;  and  more  than  500  sets  of 
mine  rescue  equipment  have  been  installed  at  the  larger  coal  mines 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

•  There  are  some  lurgent  needs  in  connection  with  the  continuance 
and  extension  of  this  work.  Two  or  three  additional  mine  safety  cars 
are  needed,  and  the  work  of  all  the  cars  should  be  continued  through- 
out the  entire  year.  The  investigations  looking  to  the  prevention  of 
accidents  should  be  extended  to  include  metal  mines,  quarries,  and 
metallurgical  plants.  There  are  1,600,000  men  associated  with  these 
hazardous  occupations  who  need  to  be  reached  and  enlisted  in  this 
movement  for  greater  safety,  and  there  should  be  no  unnecessary  de- 
lays in  doing  this.  The  testing  of  explosives,  the  fees  from  which  go 
to  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury,  should  be  more  ade- 
quately provided  for,  in  order  that  such  testing  may  be  kept  current. 
The  statistical  data  concerning  accidents  in  the  mining,  quarrying, 
and  metallurgical  industries  have  been  far  from  complete  in  the  past, 
and  there  have  always  been  serious  delays  in  their  collection  and 
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publication.  In  many  parts  of  the  coimtry  no  such  statistics  are 
collected;  but  the  assembling  of  the  data  is  essaitial  to  the  formu- 
lation of  intelligent  plans  for  {H^venting  mine  accidents.  There  is, 
therefore,  serious  need  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  be  empowered  to 
collect  and  publish  statistical  data  with  a  degree  of  thoroughness 
commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  subject.  » 

There  is  also  smous  need  for  the  enlargement  of  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  to  include  a  thorough  investigation  into  various  branches  of 
the  mining  industiy,  with  a  view  to  lessening  the  waste  of  essential 
mineral  resources.  Sudi  investigations  would  unquestionably  prove 
bttiefidal  to  the  country.  The  results  of  carefully  conducted  inquiries 
show  that  the  present  losses  in  coal  mining  approximate  250,000,000 
tons  of  coal  per  anniun;  and  that  the  waste  in  metal  mining  and 
metallurgical  industries  ranges  from  10  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
possible  production.  This  waste  of  mineral  products — ^many  of  them 
destroyed  or  lost  beyond  the  possibility  of  future  recovery — ^means  a 
serious  drain  on  the  Nation's  supply.  In  dealing  with  mineral 
resources,  in  contrast  to  rainfall,  forests,  or  agricultural  products,  it 
should  be  understood  that  of  mineral  wealth  the  Nation  has  only 
one  supply,  which,  when  e^diausted,  it  can  not  replace. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  at  Pittsburgh  now  occupied  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  for  its  investigations  are  inadequate  for  its  needs, 
unsuited  to  its  purposes,  and  are  held  subject  to  the  wishes  and  needs 
of  another  department  of  the  Govemmait.  This  situation  should 
be  remedied  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the 
work  that  the  Bureau  is  required  to  do. 

OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  Indians  in  the  United  States  number  slightly  more  than 
323,000,  of  whom  about  one-third  are  members  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  in  Oklahoma.  All  are  in  process  of  absorption  with  the  gen- 
eral mass  of  American  citizenship.  When  the  process  is  complete 
with  respect  to  any  individual  Indian  he  will  have  lost  his  tribal  status, 
received  in  sevendty  his  diare  of  the  tribal  property,  and  been  freed 
of  all  restrictions  in  dealing  with  it.  He  then  has  the  same  status  as 
any  other  citizen  imd  the  guardianship  of  the  Federal  Govenmient 
over  him  is  at  an  end. 

The  Indian  Service  is  engaged  in  the  woric  of  he^>ing  the  Indians 
to  fit  themselves  for  American  citizenship  and  in  preserving  and 
devdoping  their  property  until  they  are  able  to  take  full  chaise  of  it. 
lliis  woA  ealls  for  administrative  business  ability,  knowledge  of 
practical  sociological  movements,  and  effective  sympathy.  The  per- 
sonal interests  imder  the  care  of  the  service  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  are  mainly  concerned  with  three  subjects — ^health 
and  morals,  industrial  training,  and  general  education.    The  prop- 
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erty  interests  involved  are  of  great  value  and  complexity,  including 
lands  allotted  to  the  Indians  in  severalty  and  held  by  them  imder 
restrictions  which  in  effect  make  the  Government  the  guardian  of 
ihe  Indian.  The  unallotted  Indian  lands  are  in  part  agricultural 
and  in  part  consist  of  undeveloped  forests,  minerids;  water  power, 
and  other  natural  resources  which  involve  the  general  social  and 
legal  problems  presented  by  Uke  resources  on  the  public  domain, 
together  with  peculiar  difficulties  due  to  the  beneficial  ownership  of 
the  Indians. 

HedUh  and  morals. — ^The  Indian  Service  is  earnestly  endeavoring 
to  improve  living  conditions  and  to  prevent  disease  among  the 
Indians.  More  than  52  gatherings  of  Indians  and  service  employees 
for  instruction  in  hygienic  living  have  been  held  during  the  past 
year,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  more  than  10,000.  Such 
subjects  as  ventilation,  disposal  of  garbage,  care  of  milk,  water 
supply,  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  and  trachoma  are  considered. 
The  service  is  endeavoring  whenever  new  buildings  are  erected 
to  see  that  they  are  built  in  conformity  with  modem  ideas  of  sani- 
tation. Eighty-eight  field  matrons  are  employed  to  work  among 
the  homes  of  the  Indians.  Their  work  has  proved  very  effective  in 
reducing  infant  mortaUty,  and  in  helping  the  children  to  soimd  health. 
Vigorous  efforts  are  being  made  to  stamp  out  existing  disease.  One 
himdred  physicians  give  their  whole  time  to  schools  and  agencies, 
and  are  assisted  by  60  physicians  who  are  under  contract  to  give 
a  part  of  their  time  to  attendance  upon  Indians.  The  four  sanitoria 
for  tubercular  patients  have  been  enlarged,  and  the  hospital  for  tra- 
choma at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  continued.  The  urgent  necessity  for  the 
health  propaganda  is  patent  from  returns  of  the  physicians ;  they  report 
061  deaths  from  tuberculosis  imder  their  notice,  attendance  upon 
over  16,000  cases  of  tuberculosis,  and  treatment  of  7,400  cases  of 
trachoma,  a  disease  which  three  years  ago  was  practically  unrecog- 
nized. 

In  the  past  year  1,473  cases  of  persons  charged  with  selling  liquor 
to  Indians,  or  introducing  it  into  the  Indian  coimtry,  were  dis- 
posed of.  One  thousand  one  himdred  and  sixty-^ht  convictions 
resulted,  265  dismissals,  6  disagreements  of  the  jury,  and  there 
were  but  34  acquittals.  There  is  a  steadily  increasing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  local  authorities  to  assist  the  officers  of  the  Government 
in  the  work  of  suppressing  this  liquor  traffic. 

Indvstry. — Industrially  the  Indians  are  making  much  progress, 
particularly  in  farming.  Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  field  show 
that  Indians  who  had  not  cultivated  land  have  begun  to  farm,  that 
Indian  fanners  are  extending  the  acreage  they  work,  and  that  they 
are  raising  larger  and  more  diversified  crops  than  befoi'e.  The 
commissioner  reports  that  during  the  year  Indians  farming  for  them- 
selves had  under  cultivation  at  least  700,000  acres  of  land.    At  22 
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reservations  demonstration  farms  were  used  that  Indians  might  have 
practical  illustration  of  what  they  can  expect  to  do  with  their  land. 
In  the  Southwest,  experiments  were  conducted  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
determine  the  most  satisfactory  crops  for  Indian  lands  and  to  intro- 
duce profitable  new  crops, 

Apart  from  farming,  Indians  all  over  the  country  are  entering 
gradually  into  ordinary  industrial  activities.  During  the  past  year 
Indians  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  were  paid  wages  amounting  to 
$260,000.  Two  thousand  of  the  6,000  regular  employees  in  the 
Indian  Service  are  themselves  Indians. 

Education. — ^The  work  of  the  Indian  schools  is  largely  industrial. 
Each  boy  or  girl  spends  half  of  each  day  in  farming,  in  machine  shops, 
in  the  bams,  or  in  the  laundry,  sewing  room,  or  kitchen.  This  plan 
is  carried  out  not  only  at  boarding  schools,  but  also  at  the  223  day 
schools  maintained.  One  of  the  results  is  that  it  usually  takes  an  • 
Indian  child  two  years  to  do  the  class-room  work  of  an  ordinary  school 
year,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  increase  in  industrial  knowledge 
more  than  compensates  for  this  slowness.  It  has  been  so  well  demon- 
strated that  in  cases  where  the  Indian  is  capable  of  being  educated 
with  white  children  he  profits  from  contact  with  them,  that  the 
service  has  made  every  effort  to  increase  the  number  of  Indian  chU- 
dren  who  get  an  education  in  white  schools,  and  this  past  year  showed 
more  than  11,000  Indian  children  so  educated.  Careful  investiga- 
tion in  the  past  year  has  shown  that  there  are  some  9,000  Indian 
children  who  are  not  as  yet  going  to  any  school,  but  for  whom  the 
Indian  Service  is  now  trying  to -provide  facilities.  The  total  number 
of  Indian  children  in  schools  of  every  character  during  the  past  year 
was  about  39,800,  showing  an  increase  over  the  former  year  of  about 
2,000. 

The  approximate  value  of  school  and  agency  plants  is  $8,500,000. 
In  the  fiscal  year  a  total  of  $785,000  was  spent  for  repairs  and  new 
construction. 

Property. — ^Allotment  of  Indian  lands  in  severalty  has  continued. 
During  the  past  year  approximately  2,000,000  acres  were  allotted  to 
13,000  Indians. 

The  act  of  June  26,  1910  (36  Stat.,  855),  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  ascertain  the  heirs  of  deceased  allottees  and  their 
competency  has  greatly  increased  the  work  of  the  Indian  Office. 
Many  allotments  are  now  of  20  years'  standing,  and  through  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  reliable  testimony  questions  of  fact  have  become 
hard  to  solve.  During  the  year  the  heirs  of  800  deceased  allottees 
have  been  ascertained. 

The  question  of  the  extent  to  which  leases  of  allotments  should  be 
permitted  involves  difficult  questions.  Only  for  the  relatively  small 
class  of  aUottees  who  are  incapacitated  for  farming  or  other  work  is 
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leasing  advisable.  During  the  year  the  sale  of  340,000  acres  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Indian  Office,  and  150,000  acres  were  sold  for  a  total 
of  almost  $2,500,000,  an  average  of  $16  an  acre. 

There  are  some  $10,000,000  on  deposit  in  banks  throughout  the 
coimtry.to  the  credit  of  individual  Indians,  but  only  subject  to  dis- 
bursement under  the  supervision  of  the  Indian  Service.  Able-bodied 
Indians  who  can  get  work  are  not  allowed  to  use  their  money  for 
ordinary  expenses,  but  are  Uberally  encouraged  to  use  it  for  build- 
ing houses,  buying  stock  and  farm  implements,  and  generally  improv- 
ing their  lands. 

Protection  of  Indians  against  fraud. — ^Most  of  the  long-pending  suits 
to  annul  deeds  of  their  allotted  lands  made  by  the  Mexican  Eicki^oo 
were  settled  in  the  Indians'  favor.  Out  of  75  allotments  69  are  to 
be  restored  with  mesne  profits,  and  the  Government  will  use  its 
influence  to  secure  the  return  of  such  consideration  as  the  Indians  had 
received.  Similar  settlements  are  expected  in  the  remaining  six 
cases. 

Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  prosecutions  in  Seminole  Goxmtjf 
Oklahoma,  for  frauds  against  minor  and  full-blood  Indians  have 
resulted  in  the  conviction  of  5  of  the  6  principal  defendants  and  their 
sentence  to  the  State  pentientiary  for  terms  of  from  7  to  14  years,  and 
recently  21  additional  indictments  were  returned  against  7  individuals. 
In  McCurtain  CJounty,  Oklahoma,  concerted  efforts  by  State,  Federal, 
and  tribal  officials  resulted  in  an  investigation  of  probate  matters  that 
brought  about  the  resignation  of  the  county  judge  and  the  recovery 
for  Indian  minors  of  over  4,100  acres  of  land  and  about  $65,000; 
furthermore.  State  officials  have  secured  an  agreement  by  which  three 
of  the  largest  piu*chasers  are  to  submit  to  a  special  board  of  arbitra- 
tion the  titles  to  all  lands  acquired  from  Indian  minors  through  the 
local  probate  coiui;. 

As  the  outcome  of  207  suits  involving  town  lots  fraudulently 
acquired  in  the  Creek  Nation  $85,000  have  been  recovered,  together 
with  94  lots  worth  about  $60,000.  Twenty-five  suits  are  still 
pending. 

On  the  White  Earth  Reservation  in  Mionesota  vigorous  action 
has  been  taken  to  annul  deeds  unlawfully  procured  from  full-blood 
and  minor  Indians  and  to  punish  the  guilty  persons.  In  the  fiscal 
year  901  suits  in  equity  were  filed  and  the  total  number  will  be  1,086. 
Ciomplete  success  in  these  suits  will  mean  the  recovery  of  142,000 
acres  of  land  valued  at  over  $2,000,000  and  timber  estimated  to  be 
worth  $1,755,000  on  behalf  of  more  than  1,700  Indians,  forming 
almost  34  per  cent  of  the  White  Earth  allottees. 

Irrigation  and  drainage. — For  the  year  1911  Congress  appropriated 
sUghtly  m  excess  of  $1,300,000,  all  but  $259,000  of  which  was  made 
reimbursable  to  the  United  States,  for  irrigating  and  draining  Indian 
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lands.  In  the  State  of  Washington  the  Indian  Service  is  very  eco- 
nomically draining  30,000  acres  of  swamped  land.  In  the  course  of 
newinigation  construction  imder  this  appropriation  the  Indian  Service 
during  the  year  provided  faciUties  for  irrigating  about  25,000  acres 
and  through  the  use  of  other  funds  it  placed  7,300  acres  imder  ditch 
Furthermore,  the  Reclamation  Service  has  had  imder  construction  for 
the  Indian  Service  four  extensive  projects;  the  Pima  project  in  Ari- 
zona, the  Blackfeet,  Flathead,  and  Fort  Peck  projects  in  Montana. 

Altogether,  niore  than  300,000  acres  of  Indian  land  have  been 
placed  under  ditch  at  a  cost  of  about  $5,000,000.  The  bulk  of  the 
money  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this  irrigation  is,  imder  the 
various  statutes,  to  be  reimbursed  when  the  lands  are  in  successful 
cultivation.  In  constructing  irrigation  works,  care  is  taken  to 
employ  Indian  labor  as  much  as  is  possible.  Only  a  small  portion  of 
the  acreage  placed  under  ditch  has  as  yet  been  cultivated  by  the 
Indians.  There  is  need  of  persistent  effort  to  persuade  the  Indians 
to  use  the  irrigation  facilities  provided  for  them. 

TifnJber. — ^The  timber  on  Indian  land  is  now  estimated  at  34  billion 
feet,  worth  approximately  $76,000,000.  The  work  of  taking  proper 
care  of  this  timber  and  disposing  of  the  mature  trees  is  furnishing 
employment  for  a  very  considerable  number  of  Indians,  as  well  as 
increasing  the  revenue  of  various  tribes  and  thus  furnishing  means 
for  development  of  the  Indian  lands.  In  the  past  fiscal  year  no 
laige  sales  were  made.  The  two  ntiost  extensive  logging  operations 
continued  under  contracts  were  at  the  Bad  Biver  Beservation, 
^^^aconsin,  where  84,000,000  feet  were  cut,  yielding  $503,000,  and  upon- 
the  ceded  Chippewa  lands  in  Minnesota,  where  80,000,000  feet  were 
cut,  yielding  $578,000.  , 

The  Neopit  lumbering  and  milling  project  on  the  Menominee 
Beservation,  in  Wisconsin,  for  the  first  time  showed  a  clear  profit — 
$11,200;  the  total  receipts  from  sales  of  manufactured  lumber  were 
$424,000.  On  an  average  205  Menominees,  slightly  in  excess  of  38 
per  cent  of  the  male  members  of  the  tribe  over  18  years  of  age,  were 
employed,  together  with  56  Indians  of  other  tribes.  Thus  the 
I»oject  has  become  an  important  school  of  industry  for  the  Indians. 

nVB  dVILIZBB  TBIBES. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  closing  out  the 
tribal  affairs  of  each  of  die  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  The  work  of  enroll- 
ment of  ettisBens  and  aUotment  of  lands  has  been  practically  finished. 

In  the  Cherokee  Nation  some  deeds  are  yet  to  be  delivered,  and 
there  remain  tfnall  amounts  <rf  surplus  lands  which  are  now  being 
offered  for  sale.  There  is  also  still  pending  litigation  affecting  the 
claims  of  some  6,600  newborn  Cherokees,  and  another  case  involving 
the  rights  of  about  1,720  freedmen  who  daim  to  be  entitled  to  enroU- 
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ment.    Until  these  suits  are  disposed  of  it  will  be  impossible  to  com- 
plete the  closing  out  of  the  affairs  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

In  the  Creek  Nation  there  are  also  some  deeds  yet  to  be  de- 
livered and  some  surplus  lands  yet  to  be  sold,  which  it  is  hoped  to 
close  out  veiy  shortly.  Under  the  Creek  agreement,  each  citizen  was 
entitled  to  liie  allotment  of  land  at  the  appraised  value  of  $1,040. 
The  land  actually  subject  to  allotment  fell  short  of  this  valuation  to 
the  amoimt,  in  all,  of  $6,913,291.  The  funds  and  resources  of  the 
Creek  Nation  fall  far  short  of  this  simi.  It  will  therefore  be  impossible 
.  to  close  out  the  affairs  of  the  Creek  Nation  until  additional  legislation  ^ 
can  be  had. 

In  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  the  distribution  of  fimds 
to  equalize  allotments  has  been  continued  during  the  fiscal  year. 
Beside  the  necessity  for  completing  this,  there  are  still  four  matters 
to  be  disposed  of.  There  are  1,142,071  acres  of  unallotted  lands  not 
reserved  or  segregated  which  are  now  being  offered  for  sale  at  public 
auction.  There  are  1,333,324  acres  of  land  reserved  from  allotment 
on  account  of  timber.  The  timber  on  this  land  has  been  reestimated 
and  appraised,  and  regulations  for  offering  the  land  and  timber  for  sale 
at  auction  are  now  almost  completed.  There  are  also  445,000  acres 
of  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Nations,  considerable  portions  of  which  are  under  coal  and  asphalt 
leases.  The  nations  are  anxious  to  have  these  lands  disposed  of  so 
that  the  proceeds  may  be  divided.  On  this  subject  the  Department 
has  made  reports  to  you  and  to  Congress.  Nothing  can  be  done  by 
the  Department  until  appropriate  legislation  is  enacted.  There  have 
also  been  reserved  from  allotment  about  16  sections  of  matured  tim- 
ber. These  lands  have  been  repeatedly  offered  for  sale,  but  no  bid 
has  ever  been  received  equal  to  the  appraised  value.  If  the  lands  are 
to  be  disposed  of,  apparently  either  lower  bids  must  be  accepted  or 
the  Department  must  be  authorized  to  sell  the  lands  upon  credit. 

The  establishment  of  district  agents  to  assist  in  handling  the 
affairs  of  restricted  members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  has  proven 
of  the  greatest  benefit  both  to  the  Indians  concerned  and  to  the 
Department.  The  work  of  these  agents  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
Department  to  perform  its  work  both  more  efficiently  and  more 
promptly,  and  I  believe  that  the  questions  affecting  individual 
Indians  are  now  being  thoroughly  well  handled. 

More  than  20,000  suits  brought  to  set  aside  conveyances  of  allotted 
land  on  the  ground  that  the  Indians  were  incompetent  to  convey  are 
still  pending,  awaiting  the  decision  of  a  case  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  which  has  been  submitted  and  which  it  is  expected 
will  soon  be  decided.  In  ihe  meanwhile,  however,  equitable  settle- 
ments have  been  reached  in  a  large  number  of  such  cases,  and  the 
work  of  settling  is  steadily  progressing. 
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A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done,  lai^ely  with  the  aid  of  the 
district  agents,  in  protecting  the  rights  of  minor  Indians  who  have 
suffered  from  n^ligent  and,  in  some  cases,  dishonest  guardians. 
Much  land  and  lai^e  sums  of  money  have  already  been  recovered. 

PENSION  OFFICE. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  there  were 
921,083  pensioners  on  the  roll.  There  were  added  thereto  during  the 
year  26,200,  made  up  of  ori^al  allowances,  restorations,  and  renew- 
als. There  were  dropped  therefrom  55,185,  occasioned  by  death, 
remarriage,  minors  attaining  the  age  of  16  years,  failure  to  claim  for 
three  years,  and  all  other  causes,  making  a  net  reduction  in  the  roll 
of  28,985,  and  leaving  the  total  number  on  the  roll  at  the  close  of 
the  year  of  all  classes  892,098,  of  whom  570,050  were  soldiers  and 
sailors,  321,642  were  widows  and  dependents,  and  406  were  Army 
nurses. 

The  imexpended  balances  of  the  appropriations  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  covered  into  the  Treasury  were  as  follows: 

ForpensioDs $182,199.39 

For  medical  examinations 43,234.67 

For  Balariee  and  clerk  hire,  pension  agencies 15,492.85 

For  rent  and  contingent  expenses 10, 027. 98 

For  inspection  of  agencies 1, 881. 05 

Foraalaries,  Bureau  of  Pensions 16,480.04 

For  salaries,  per  diem,  and  exp^ises  of  special  examiners 22,780.66 

Total 291,496.64 

The  amount  expended  for  pensions  during  the  year  was 
$157,325,160.35,  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  of 
$2,648,895.73.  The  cost  of  administration  in  connection  with  the 
adjudication  of  claims  and  the  payment  of  pensions  was  $2,517,127.06, 
a  reduction  in  the  running  expenses  of  the  Bureau  and  agencies  in 
one  year  of  $140,546.80.  This  is  the  smallest  amount  paid  in  any 
one  year  for  such  administration  for  29  years. 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Pen- 
sions and  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  1912  show  a  reduction  of  $629,650 
as  compared  with  similar  appropriations  for  1909. 

Tliere  was  disbursed  for  pensions  from  July  1,  1790,  to  June  30, 
1865,  $96,445,444.23.  From  July  1,  1865,  to  June  30, 1911,  the  total 
disbursements  for  pensions  were  $4, 133,936,285.93.  llie  expenses  and 
eoBt  of  maintenance  for  the  same  period  were  $120,879,861.74,  making 
a  total  of  disbursements  since  July  1,  1865,  of  $4,254,816,147.67. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  number  of  applications  pending  of 
an  kinds  was  47,295.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  pending 
36,793  applications,  exclusive  of  a  large  number  placed  in  the  aban- 
d<med  files.    The  total  number  of  applications  filed  during  the  year 
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was  120,814.  There  were  admitted  during  the  year  92,274  claims; 
rejected,  30,980;  adjudicated  where  no  b^iiefits  were  derived  otiier 
than  those  rejected,  1,065;  making  the  total  nimiber  of  claims  of  all 
classes  adjudicated  124,319. 

Allowances  of  accrued  pension  were  made  in  20,618  cases,  being 
issues  for  payment  in  cases  of  deceased  pensioners  from  date  of  last 
payment  to  date  of  death. 

There  have  been  granted  since  1861  by  special  acts  35,987  pensions, 
of  which  number  22,323  are  now  on  the  roU  with  an  annual  face  value 
of  $6,611,357.  Only  a  part  of  this  amount,  however,  is  properly 
chargeable  to  special  acts,  as  most  of  the  baieficiaries  had  been  pre- 
viously pensioned  under  the  gaieral  laws  at  lower  rates.  During  the 
third  session  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress  3,586  persons  were  included 
in  special  acts. 

The  largest  number  of  pensiona:s  on  the  roll  at  the  close  of  any 
fiscal  year  was  on  June  30,  1902,  when  the  total  was  999,446.  There 
has  been  a  net  decrease  of  more  than  100,000  in  the  last  six  years,  and 
the  number  is  now  less  than  at  any  time  since  1892. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1899,  providing  for  division 
of  pensions,  of  resident  pensioners  of  the  United  States  who  shall 
desert  their  wives  or  minor  childern,  or  who  are  inmates  of  National 
or  State  soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes,  13,423  claims  have  been  filed 
thereunder,  7,209  of  which  have  been  allowed  and  5,987  rejected, 
leaving  227  pending. 

Three  bounJ;y  land  warrants  were  issued  during  the  year,  granting 
480  acres  gf  land.  The  total  number  of  such  warrants  issued  to  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1911  is  598,685,  granting  68,791,550  acres. 

On  June  30, 1911,  there  were  also  pending  1,427  claims  for  expenses 
of  last  sickness  and  burial  of  deceased  pensioners.  There  were  dis- 
posed of  during  the  year  7,574  claims,  of  which  number  5,808  were 
allowed,  1,166  disallowed,  and  600  abandoned. 

There  were  59  new  cases  presented  to  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
account  of  offenses  against  the  pension  laws,  and  indictments  foimd 
in  57  cases.  There  were  53  cases  brought  to  trial  during  the  year,  in 
51  of  which  convictions  were  secured.  Only  three  of  these  cases  were 
against  persons  who  had  rendered  military  or  naval  service.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  there  were  109  cases  pending  in  the  hands  of  United 
States  attorneys.  Two  civil  suits  were  instituted;  one  was  disposed 
of  and  a  judgment  for  $538.54  obtained,  and  one  dismissed  by  reason 
of  a  heavy  fine  being  imposed  upon  the  defendant  in  a  criminal  case. 
There  was  recovered  $2,407.94. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  interest  it  is  noted  that  the  last  pensioner 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  died  during  the  past  year.  The  last  sur- 
viving pensioned  soldier  of  that  war  died  in  1869,  and  the  last  widow 
pensioner  of  that  war  died  in  1906.    The  last  surviving  pensioned 
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soldier  of  the  War  of  1812  died  in  1905.  There  are  now  279  widows 
of  that  war  on  the  roll. 

The  law  now  requires  each  pensioner  to  present  a  voucher  to  the 
pension  agent,  executed  after  the  pension  has  become  due,  before 
a  check  may  be  issued  in  payment  thereof.  This  system  is  very 
expensive  to  the  Government  as  well  as  to  the  pensioner.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Pensions,  in  response  to  a  provision  contained  in  the  last 
appropriation  act  directing  him  to  formulate  a  simplified  plan  for 
the  payment  of  pensions,  recommends  that  discretionary  authority 
shall  be  granted  whereby  pensions  may  be  paid  without  vouchers. 
The  plan  recommended  provides  for  payment  by  check  mailed  to 
the  last-known  address  of  the  payee.  Postmasters  are  to  be  required 
to  return  the  check  for  cancellation  if  the  pensioner  has  died  or 
remarried  if  a  widow.  The  unpaid  pension  to  the  date  of  death  of 
the  pensioner  will  then  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
wbidx  provides  specifically  for  the  payment  of  accrued  pension, 
llie  plan  also  provides  that  postmasters  shall  be  required  to  report 
promptly  to  the  proper  office  the  death  of  any  pensioner  or  the 
remarriage  if  a  widow,  in  order  that  checks  may  not  be  issued  in 
such  cases.  The  check  to  be  used  will  contain  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  void  if  ihe  payee  shall  have  died  or  remarried  if  a 
widow  prior  to  date  of  issue.  It  will  be  payable  only  when  person- 
ally indorsed  in  ink  by  the  payee,  in  the  presence  of  two  responsible 
witnesses,  who  shall  certify  to  the  identity  of  the  payee  with  the 
pmsioner  named  in  the  check  and  pension  certificate.  The  plan 
f urtiier  provides  a  penalty  for  forgery  in  the  indorsement  of  the  check, 
receiving  paym^it  of  <^eck  upon  a  foi^d  indorsement,  or  receiving 
paym^it  of  pension  for  any  period  subsequent  to  reenlistment, 
remarriage,  or  termination  of  period  of  dependence. 

Under  the  plan  proposed  checks  would  be  prepared  and  ready  for 
mailing  on  the  4th  of  the  payment  montii,  many  pensioners  receiv- 
ing tbeir  checks  on  that  date.  Tlie  pensioners  will  be  saved  the 
expense  of  the  execution  of  pension  voudxers  and  the  delay  often 
due  to  the  return  of  faulty  vouchers  for  correction.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  cost  to  the  pensioners  in  the  execution  of  their  vouchers  is 
nearlj  $1,000,000  per  annum. 

Hie  plan  proposed  will  save  to  ihe  Qovemment  the  expense  of 
ptintmg,  preparii^,  and  mailing  about  4,000,000  vouchers  and  ihe 
fiimighing  of  4,000,000  envelopes  eadi  year  in  which  to  return  the 
vouchers  for  payment. 

The  Qovemment  will  likewise  be  saved  the  expense  of  employing 
a  hage  number  of  temp<N-ary  clerks  at  ihe  agencies  during  each 
quarterly  payment. 

The  plan  recommended  by  the  commissioner  shows  that  great 
care  has  been  observed  in  working  out  the  details  to  insure  its  sue- 
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cessful  op^ation.  As  it  is  shown  to  be  along  Uie  line  of  economy 
and  efficiency  in  the  public  service  and  will  undoubtedly  be  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  pensioners,  the  same  meets  with  my  most 
hearty  approval. 

APPEAIiS  IN  PENSION  AND  BOUNTY  IiAND  CLAIMS. 

The  number  of  appeals  and  motions  for  reconsideration  pending 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  July  1, 1910,  and  those  filed  during 
the  year,  their  disposition,  and  the  number  pending  July  1,  1911,  is 
shown  by  the  following  table: 


Pending 

JulylT 

1910. 

FQed 

during 

the7«r- 

Rein- 
stated. 

1 

Total. 

Di». 
poeedof. 

Pendlnc 

OrivlnAl  m Arit  nTwvMUa 

233 
4 

3,211 
43 

78 

78 

2,916 
4d 

77 

sn 

Fee  ftppeelff 

1 

UoiUmtix  reconsideration 

1 

Total 

237 

3,332 

1 

3,570 

3,088 

832 

In  186  cases  the  Pension  Office  was  reversed,  and  in  118  cases  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions  reported  that  upon  reconsideration  the 
adverse  action  taken  by  the  Bureau  was  receded  from  and  asked  per- 
mission to  allow  appellants'  contention.  The  Department,  after  oonr 
sidering  such  cases,  decided  that  the  action  proposed  by  the  Bureau 
was  warranted  under  the  law  and  the  evidence,  and  the  ^papers 
therein  were  returned  to  the  Bureau  for  final  action  and  favorable 
adjudication.  There  were  also  during  the  year  returned  to  the  Bureau 
for  further  action  and  report  1 18  cases  for  the  reason  that  upon  review 
it  was  found  that  additional  and  material  evidence  had  been  filed 
which  had  not  been  considered  by  the  Bureau,  or  that  a  special  exam- 
ination or  another  medical  examination  was  thought  necessary,  or 
for  various  reasons  the  claims  had  not  been  properly  adjudicated. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  12  of  such  cases  pending,  whicdi 
are  included  in  the  total  number  of  pending  appeals  as  shown  by  the 
table. 

Although  there  is  a  material  increase  in  the  number  of  appeals  left 
pending  and  undisposed  of  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the 
total  number  finally  disposed  of  by  the  board  during  tiie  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1910,  largely  exceeded  the  total  niunber  disposed  of 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  this  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  reduction 
of  the  working  force  of  the  board  and  a  comparison  shows  that  the 
average  number  of  cases  disposed  of  per  member  during  the  last  year 
was  greater  than  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  provisions  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appro- 
priation act,  approved  March  4, 1911,  having  abolished  the  Boc^  of 
Pension  Appeals  and  tomsferred  the  duties  theretofore  performed 
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by  it  to  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  present  report  shows  the  final  work  of  the 
board  and  the  termination  of  its  labors. 

The  figures  shown  by  the  foregoing  tabulated  statements  demon- 
strate that  the  rapid  falling  off  in  the  number  of  pension  cases  pre- 
sented to  the  Department  on  appeal  which  was  anticipated  when  the 
legislation  above  referred  to  was  enacted  has  not  been  realized,  and 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  during  the  past  year  in 
the  number  of  cases  left  pending  and  undisposed  of  at  the  close  of  each 
month,  and  a  gradual  falling  behind  in  the  docket  notwithstanding 
the  individual  output  of  work  by  the  members  and  employees  of  the 
board  has  markedly  increased,  would  suggest  that  this  work  can  not 
be  successfully  accomplished  with  less  than  the  present  working  force. 

I  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Pension  Appeals 
be  reestablished  at  the  earliest  possible  date  with  at  least  the  same 
working  force  provided  for  said  board  by  the  appropriation  act  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911.  Provision  might  be  made,  as 
heretofore,  that  any  vacancies  occurring  on  the  board  by  death, 
resignation,  or  otherwise  should  not  be  filled,  thereby  anticipating 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  appeals  taken  that  may  be  expected  in 
a  few  years. 

PATENT  OFFICE. 

During  the  fiuscal  year  ended  Jime  30,  1911,  there  were  received 
65,154  applications  for  mechanical  patents,  1,315  applications  for  de- 
signs, 206  applications  for  reissues,  6,857  applications  for  trade-marks, 
879  applications  for  labels,  and  266  applications  for  prints.  Tliere 
were  34,428  patents  granted,  including  reissues  and  designs,  and  3,791 
trade-marks,  576  labels,  and  181  prints  were  re^stered.  The  num- 
ber of  patents  that  expired  was  22,546.  The  number  of  allowed  appli- 
cations which  were  by  operation  of  law  forfeited  for  nonpayment  of 
the  final  fees  was  7,098.  The  total  receipts  of  the  office  were 
S1,987,778.5S;  the  total  expenditures  were  $1,957,001.85;  and  the 
net  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures  was  $30,776.73.  The  total 
net  surplus  for  all  years  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of  all  kinds 
Gncluding  salaries  of  the  force)  is  now  $7,029,004.73.  This  surplus 
covered  into  the  Treasmy  represents  the  net  earnings  of  the  Biureau, 
and  it  has  all  been  paid  by  the  inventors. 

The  conmiissioner  calls  attention  to  the  great  need  for  legislation 
psoviding  for  the  elimination  of  one  of  the  appeals  within  the  Patent 
QflSce.  The  commissioner  states  that,  imder  the  present  law,  appeals 
are  conridered  twice  by  the  tribimals  within  the  office,  which  is  not 
only  a  duplication  of  work,  thereby  causing  great  delay  in  the  prose- 
cution of  applications,  but  an  additional  and  unnecessary  burden  of 
expense  to  inventors  in  the  matter  of  appeals  and  attorneys'  fees. 
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He  also  recommends  legislation  requiring  the  filing  of  photographic 
copies  of  drawings  to  accompany  applications  for  patents  for  the 
purpose  of  more  fully  safeguarding  the  records  of  the  office  from  un- 
authorized changes  and  reducing  the  chances  of  attempted  fraud 
during  the  prosecution  of  the  application. 

I  concur  in  the  commissioner's  recommendation  for  le^slation  to 
authorize  him  to  issue  certificates  of  correction  in  certain  cases  where 
mistakes  have  been  made  by  the  office  or  by  the  Public  Printer;  also 
for  provision  by  law  that  applications  shall  be  completed  and  prepared 
for  examination  within  six  months  after  filing  of  the  application. 

The  commissioner  urgently  recommends  that  provision  be  made 
for  more  room  for  housing  the  United  States  Patent  Office.  Tlie 
present  structure  is  not  fireproof  and  is  filled  with  tons  of  inflammar 
ble  material,  comprising  the  secret  archives  of  the  office,  which,  if 
destroyed,  would  work  untold  damage  to  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country.  The  District  of  Columbia  fire  department  officials 
have  pronounced  the  building  unsafe  as  to  fire,  and  the  engineers  of 
the  War  Department  have  said  that  the  walls  should  be  lightened  of 
their  load. 

The  commissioner  suggests  that  a  suitable  building  be  rented  for 
the  Patent  Office,  to  be  used  until  the  present  building  could  be  thor- 
oughly remodeled,  and  if  thought  desirable  when  that  is  done  the 
bureaus  which  are  now  in  rented  quarters,  such  as  the  Geological 
Survey,  the  Reclamation  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  could  be 
housed  in  the  remodeled  present  building  and  a  new  building  erected 
to  accommodate  the  annually  increasing  force  and  volume  of  busi- 
ness of  the  Patent  Office  while  that  bureau  was  occupying  temporary 
quarters.  He  urges  that  the  Patent  Office  be  given  immediate  and 
special  relief  and  that  part,  at  least,  of  the  $7,000,000  in  excess  of 
tiie  expenditures  of  the  Patent  Office  be  used  to  furnish  larger  and 
better  quarters,  with  modem  facilities  for  tiie  force,  which  would 
then  be  in  a  position  to  accomplish  the  best  possible  results  in  the 
work  for  which  the  inv^itors  pay  the  total  cost. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

We  have  no  national  system  of  education.  The  several  States 
have  their  own  systems,  and  it  has  been  and  is  the  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  their  schools,  public 
or  private;  but  it  has  been  just  as  clearly  its  policy  to  foster  education 
in  all  the  States,  not  only  by  appropriations  of  money  and  lands,  but 
in  other  ways  not  contrary  to  tiie  acc^ted  theory  of  the  relation  of 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments.  For  this  purpose  nearly  half 
a  century  ago  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  established  and  attached 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  purpose  of  '' collecting  such 
•statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  edu- 
cation in  the  several  States  and  Territories  and  of  diffusing  such  inf or- 
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mation  respecting  the  organization  and  management  of  schools  and 
school  systems  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient 
school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education 
throughout  the  country."  From  year  to  year  this  Bureau  has  pub- 
lished statistical  reports  and  many  valuable  studies  of  various  prob- 
lems of  education,  by  the  help  of  which  school  officers  and  teachers 
in  each  of  the  States  have  been  enabled  to  know  the  progress  of 
education  in  other  States  and  throughout  the  world,  and  legislatures 
have  been  able  to  consider  educational  measures  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  of  other  States  and  the  world  at  large. 

Much  more  than  half  the  children  in  the  United  States  live  under 
rural  conditions  in  small  towns,  villages,  and  open  country.  All  their 
education  must  be  had  in  the  rural  schools.  While  the  schools  in 
the  great  cities  are  constantly  the  subject  of  study,  there  is  no  means 
of  studying  the  comparative  methods  and  development  of  rural 
schools  in  different  communities  except  through  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. I  beUeve  the  work  of  the  Bureau  should,  therefore,  be  espe- 
cially directed  to  this  end,  and  that  it  should  be  afforded  men  and 
means  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  make  such  study  of  the  needs  of 
rural  schools  as  will  be  a  help  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  rural  school  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  difficult  of  all 
school  problems,  but  this  Bureau  has  in  the  past  been  able  to  give 
very  Uttle  direct  help  toward  this  solution.  There  is  great  need  in 
the  Bureau  for  a  comptoatively  large  group  of  competent  men  and 
women  giving  their  entire  time  and  energies  to  these  problems,  with 
freedom,  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner,  to  study  them 
directly  or  indirectly  wherever  they  can  be  studied  to  best  advantage, 
prepare  bulletins  on  the  various  phases  of  these  problems  for  the 
general  information  of  the  people,  to  cooperate  with  national.  State, 
and  local  committees  constituted  for  their  study  by  governments  and 
various  organizations  and  societies,  and  to  go  to  any  part  of  the 
country  to  give  direct  and  specific  assistance  whenever  needed. 
Such  a  division  in  the  Bureau  might  in  a  very  few  years  add  much 
to  the  effectiveness  of  all  coxmtry  schools. 

Over  aU  the  world  the  demand  for  industrial  or  vocational  educa- 
tion is  growing.  In  this  coimtry  teachers  and  laymen  in  urban  and 
rural  communities  alike  are  demanding  that  the  schools  shall  do  some- 
thing to  prepare  the  masses  of  boys  and  girls  for  effective  service  in 
some  industrial  occupation,  fit  them  to  make  a  Uviag,  and  to  contrib- 
ute their  part  to  the  Commonwealth.  How  this  shall  be  done  and  in 
what  kind  of  schools  is  still  imcertain.  Experiments  of  many  kinds 
have  been  tried  in  many  places.  Much  money  has  been  spent  on 
Uiese  experiments  and  much  more  will  be  spent  more  or  less  wisely. 
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I  believe  the  Bureau  of  Education  can  render  very  valuable  service 
in  this  connection,  and  for  that  purpose  it  should  have  a  group  of 
competent  specialists  and  assistants  to  study  the  various  phases  of 
the  problem;  bring  together  and  digest  the  work  and  reports  of  socie- 
ties, committees,  and  commissions;  help  toward  the  formulation  of 
fundamental  principles;  and  assist  State,  city,  and  coimty  boards  of 
supervisors  in  worldng  out  their  practical  appUcation. 

Twenty  million  or  more  children  and  yoimg  people  in  the  United 
States  spend  a  good  portion  of  their  time  in  school  every  year.  The 
indoor  sedentary  life  required  by  the  work  and  discipline  of  the  school 
is  more  or  less  unnatural  for  childhood  and  youth,  and  unless  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  school  work  is  done  are  intelligently  con- 
trolled there  is  constant  danger  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  may  be 
injured,  their  vitaUty  lowered,  and  their  happiness  and  their  value 
as  citizens  diminished.  The  country  is  fundamentally  concerned 
in  the  health  of  its  future  citizens  and  should  give  to  it  no  less 
attention  than  it  gives  to  its  Uve  stock.  To  this  end  the  Division  of 
School  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  recently  established  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education  should  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  competent  assistants  and  clerks  to  enable  it  to  do  its  work 
eflfectively,  studying  principles  of  school  sanitation,  working  out  plans 
for  their  appUcation,  awakening  interest  in  the  subject  among  school 
officers,  teachers,  and  patrons  throughout  the  country,  and  assisting 
them  in  the  care  and  health  of  the  children  in  the  schools. 

The  increase  of  the  interest  throughout  the  country  in  secondary 
and  higher  education  has  been  greater  even  than  in  elementary  edu- 
cation. Appropriations  for  colleges,  universities,  technical  schools, 
and  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  have  increased  nearly 
200  per  cent  in  the  past  decade,  and  the  increase  in  appropriations  for 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  has  been  still  larger.  TWth 
this  increase  in  interest  and  expenditures  has  come  an  increase  in 
demands  on  the  Division  of  Higher  Education  in  this  Bureau,  and  it 
should  be  strengthened  immediately  by  the  addition  of  specialists  in 
normal-school  education  for  the  traioing  of  teachers.  There  is  par- 
ticular need  for  a  specialist  in  agricultural  education,  who  may  give 
his  time  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  for  negroes  in 
the  Southern  States  and  help  them  to  a  better  use  of  the  funds  they 
receive  from  the  Government.  Because  of  lack  of  some  such  intelli- 
gent supervision  and  help  many  of  these  schools  are  failing  to  accom- 
plish the  full  purpose  for  which  the  Federal  funds  are  appropriated. 

Because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  work  which  this  Bureau  has 
to  do  it  is  especially  important  that  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  the  heads  of  the  various  divisions  should  be  enabled  to  visit 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  attend  meetings  of  educational 
associations,  confer  with  school  officers  and  teachers,  and  make  the 
Bureau  more  directly  useful.    For  this  purpose  there  should  be  liberal 
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appropriations  for  traveling  expenses,  and  an  assistant  commissioner 
ahould  be  provided  to  carry  on  the  routine  duties  of  the  office  during 
the  absences  of  the  commissioner. 

The  Bureau  should  be  able  to  gather  full  and  accurate  statistics  in 
regard  to  education  and  to  publish  them  promptly.  The  recent 
mcrease  in  the  number,  size,  and  kinds  of  schools  makes  this  a  very 
(fifficult  task  and  there  is  need  of  radical  revision  in  the  method  of 
doiDg  it.  This  can  be  done,  it  is  believed,  with  little  additional  cost 
if  the  recommended  enlargements  in  the  Bureau  are  made. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  now  has  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
complete  libraries  on  education  in  the  world,  and  it  should  be  made 
more  serviceable  not  only  to  the  Bureau  itself  but  also  to  students 
of  education  everywhere.  To  students  and  investigators  in  all 
phases  of  education  it  should  become  a  chief  soiurce  of  information, 
and  all  of  its  material  should  be  made  easily  accessible  to  them.  For 
this  purpose  there  should  be  employed  a  man  well  versed  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  education,  whose  services  would  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  such  students  and  who  might  assist  them  in  their  studies  and 
investigations. 

During  the  year  ended  Jime  30,  1911,  there  were  maintained  81 
public  schools  for  natives  of  Alaska,  with  an  enrollment  of  3,810  and 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  1,692.  Tins  average  attendance  is 
much  lower  than  it  should  be.  There  is  need  of  a  law  requiring  the 
children  of  natives  of  Alaska  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15  to 
attend  school  at  all  times  when  the  families  of  such  children  are  in  a 
village  having  a  school.  The  appropriation  for  their  education 
should  be  increased  from  $200,000  to  $248,000,  so  that  more  attention 
may  be  given  to  instruction  in  sanitation  and  industries. 

The  experience  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  endeavoring  through 
its  employees  to  furnish  medical  relief  to  the  natives  of  Alaska 
demonstrated  the  desirability  of  authoritative  study  of  the  preva- 
lence of  disease  among  the  natives  of  Alaska  and  of  the  means  for  its 
prevention.  During  the  summer  of  1911  Dr.  Milton  H.  Foster, 
detailed  from  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  made 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  sanitary  conditions  among  the  natives 
of  southern  Alaska.  As  the  result  of  his  investigations.  Dr.  Foster 
recommended  the  following  measures,  which  require  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress:  (1)  The  establishment  of  a  sanitarium  for  cases  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  requiring  hospital  treatment;  (2)  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  home  for  destitute  blind  and  crippled  natives;  (3) 
authority  for  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  to  appoint  one  of  the  officers  of 
that  service  to  act  as  commissioner  of  pubUc  health  for  Alaska. 

The  reindeer  in  Alaska  are  being  gradually  tmmed  over  to  the 
nathres  and  they  now  own  about  55  per  cent  of  the  total  number, 
while  the  Qovemment  now  owns  only  14  per  cent.    Of  the  42  herds, 
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36  are  cared  for  entirely  by  natives,  whose  net  income  therefrom 
during  the  year  1909-10  was  $24,656.09.  During  the  past  year  40 
reindeer  were  deUvered  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
for  use  in  stocking  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  Islands  in  Bering  Sea. 

TEKRITORIES. 

For  the  purpose  of  centralizing  information  regarding  the  Terri- 
tories, and,  in  so  far  as  the  law  permits,  to  place  their  administration 
under  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
President  May  11,  1907,  and  subsequently  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  on  and  after  May  1,  1909,  all  official  communications  (xt 
reports  from  and  to  executive  officers  of  the  Territories  and  territorial  poaBessionB 
of  the  United  States,  viz,  Arizona,  Hawaii,  New  Mexico,  Porto  Rico,  Alaska,  Samoa, 
and  Guam,  and  all  official  communications  or  reports  relating  to  territorial  matters 
from  and  to  all  executive  officers  of  the  United  States  stationed  in  such  Territories 
and  territorial  possessions  shall  be  transmitted  directly  to  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments •f  the  Government  as  provided  by  law,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress do  not  specifically  designate  the  department  to  which  reports  shall  be  tzans* 
mitted  the  same  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  such  manner 
and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe. 

By  Executive  order  dated  July  15, 1909,  Porto  Rico  was  transferred 
to  the  Insular  Bureau  of  the  War  Department. 

ALASKA. 

Conditions  in  Alaska  call  for  immediate  action  by  Congress.  Its 
proper  administration  and  development  can  not  be  accomplished 
under  existing  laws.  These  laws  neither  promote  development  nor 
protect  the  public  interest.  After  a  careful  examination  of  official 
reports  and  other  pubUcations,  and  a  personal  visit  to  the  Territory 
during  the  past  summer,  I  had  occasion  to  present  the  opinions  thus 
formed  before  the  American  Mining  Congress  at  Chicago  on  Septem- 
ber 27,  1911.  The  general  policy  outlined  in  that  address  had  been 
discussed  with  you  and  you  have  since  given  pubUc  approval  to  its 
specific  recommendations.  With  some  modifications  and  with  a 
map  of  Alaska  indicating  its  present  mineral  development  this  address 
has  been  reprinted  as  Bulletin  36  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  has 
received  such  general  pubUcity  that  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
restate  in  detail  the  .views  therein  expressed.  It  is  available  for  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  its  suggestions.  I  do  wish,  however,  to 
urge  with  great  earnestness  the  importance  of  immediate  relief  for 
Alaska  in  the  following  particulars: 

First.  The  construction  by  the  Federal  GovOTnment  of  a  central 
trunk-line  railroad  from  tidewater  to  the  Tanana  and  the  Yukon. 

Second.  The  passage  of  a  Uberal  but  carefully  guarded  leasing  law 
for  the  development  of  its  mineral  resources,  and  especially  of  its 
coal  lands. 
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Third.  The  reservation  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  these  coal  lands  to 
provide  for  the  future  needs  of  the  Navy,  and  the  mining  of  this  coal 
by  the  Government  for  this  purpose. 

Fourth.  More  liberal  appropriations  for  aids  to  navigation,  such  as 
lights  and  buoys. 

Fifth.  More  Uberal  appropriations  for  the  construction  of  roads  and 
trails. 

Sixth.  The  adoption  of  a  form  of  territorial  government  better 
adapted  to  its  remote  situation  and  pecuUar  local  conditions. 

In  the  address  to  which  reference  has  been  made  the  advantages  of 
and  the  justification  for  a  Government  railroad  in  Alaska  were  fully 
discussed^  and  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  Government  should 
take  over  and  complete  the  construction  of  the  so-called  Alaska 
Central  or  Alaska  Northern  Railroad,  leading  from  Seward,  on  Resur- 
rection Bay,  through  the  Matanuska  coal  field  to  the  Tanana  and  the 
Yukon.  Since  then  the  official  representatives  of  the  present  owners 
of  this  railroad  have  definitely  stated  their  willingness  to  turn  it  over 
to  the  Federal  Government  at  a  fair  valuation  to  be  appropriately 
determined.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has*  also  furnished  a 
statement  of  the  results  of  its  experimental  work  at  Rampart  and  at 
Fairbanks,  showing  the  agricultural  probabilities  of  these  northerly 
portions  of  the  Yukon  and  the  Tanana  Valleys.  The  letter  con- 
taining this  statement  is  reprinted  as  an  exhibit  to  this  report.  The 
following  quotation  conservatively  states  the  general  conclusion 
reached: 

Aa  a  result  of  10  years'  active  work  this  Department  believes  in  the  i)ossibility  of 
developing  an  agriculture  for  Alaska  that  will  be  comparable  with  that  of  northern 
£urope,  where  conditions  are  somewhat  similar,  such  as  in  parts  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
Finland,  and  Russia.  It  is  believed  that  agriculture  will  supplement  any  other 
mdustry  that  may  be  developed  in  Alaska,  and  it  is  possible  that  ultimately  oats  and 
barley  can  be  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  not  only  local  demands  but  a 
SQiplus  for  exportation.  It  is  probable  that  stock  raising  can  be  made  a  success  and 
dairying  become  profitable,  as  the  period  of  winter  feeding  and  protection  is  not  much, 
if  any,  longer  than  is  now  required  in  many  other  r^ons  where  these  industries  are 
canied  on. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  states  that  there  should  be  reserved  in 
Alaska  for  the  uses  of  the  Navy  for  the  next  50  years  sufficient  high- 
grade  coal  to  supply  an  average  of  400,000  tons  a  year.  There  are 
portions  of  both  the  Bering  River  and  Matanuska  fields  from  which 
the  Geological  Survey  bdieves  the  high-grade  coal  needed  for  Navy 
use  can  be  obtained.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  2,500  acres 
of  this  land  should  be  reserved  for  this  purpose,  to  be  carefully  selected 
after  systematic  prospecting  and  drilling. 

Careful  consideration  of  the  provisions  of  an  appropriate  leasing 
law  for  the  coal  lands  of  Alaska  is  being  continued  through  the 
Director  of  the  Bxireau  of  Mines,  who  is  receiving  the  cordial  and 
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helpful  cooperation  of  men  of  wide  practical  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness of  mining  coal,  with  the  view  of  suggesting  such  changes  in  or 
substitutes  for  bills  on  this  subject  which  are  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress as  may  be  found  desirable.  In  this  connection  I  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  following  paragraph  from  Bulletin  36  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines: 

The  statutes  of  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Idaho  provide  for  leasing  State  lands  con- 
taining, stone,  coal,  coal  oil,  gas,  or  other  mineral.  Colorado  and  Montana  require  a 
minimum  royalty  of  10  cents  a  ton  for  coal  mined  on  such  land.  Montana  prohibits 
the  sale  of  its  coal  lands  but  authorizes  the  lease  of  the  surface  for  agricultural  or  graz- 
ing purposes.  It  also  requires  the  locator  of  a  mining  claim  for  gold,  silver,  and  other 
metals,  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  location,  either  to  purchase 
the  claim  at  $10  per  acre  or  take  a  lease  thereof  at  such  price  and  upon  such  terms  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  State  Board  of  Land  CommisBioners.  Idaho 
also  authorizes  leases  of  State  land  containing  precious  metals.  Minnesota  authorizes 
leases  of  State  land  containing  iron  ore.  North  Dakota  provides  for  the  leasing  of  coal 
lands  at  a  royalty  of  10  cents  per  ton .  Oregon  and  Washington  provide  for  leasing  State 
lands  containing  gold,  silver,  lead,  cinnabar,  or  other  valuable  minerals.  Wyoming 
authorizes  the  State  Land  Board  to  lease  on  a  royalty  basis  State  or  school  lands  sup- 
posed to  contain  coal,  oil,  or  minerals,  the  royalty  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  gross 
output  of  mineral  or  oil,  and  not  exceed  10  cents  per  ton  for  coal.  Some  of  the  States 
above  noted  limit  the  leases  to  five  years  with  provision  for  renewal,  some  to  50  yean, 
and  some  to  a  period  to  be  fixed  in  the  discretion  of  the  State  land  officials. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  encouragement  and  regulation  of  ocean 
transportation  between  Alaska  and  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
should  be  given  careful  consideration  with  a  view  to  the  prompt  enact- 
ment of  needed  l^islation  and  the  appropriation  of  the  necessary 
money.  All  doubt  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  over  this  traffic,  as  well  as  over  the  railroads  of  Alaska, 
should  be  removed  and  the  necessary  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure 
adequate  terminal  facilities  and  the  prevention  of  discrimination  in 
their  use.  I  call  attention  especially  to  the  following  quotation  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  governor  of  Alaska: 

Although  more  aids  to  navigation  have  been  installed  on  the  Alaska  coast  in  the 
last  few  months  than  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Territory  heretofore,  the  nimiber  of 
these  aids,  relatively  to  the  great  expanse  of  the  coast  line,  is  still  woefully  small. 
Since  April,  1910,  there  have  been  installed  41  lights,  1  fog  signal,  and  18  buoys.  The 
first  number  given,  however,  includes  4  oil  lights  which  were  converted  from  oil 
burners  to  acetylene  gaa  burners.  The  adaptation  of  the  acetylene  light  in  recent 
years  to  the  purpose  of  lighting  waterways  has  proved  to  be  a  great  boon  and  haa 
revolutionized  the  estimates  of  cost  for  aids  to  navigation  in  Alaska.  In  many  situa- 
tions among  the  tortuous  channels  of  the  inland  passages  on  the  Alaska  coast  an 
acetylene  lens  lantern,  which  is  inexpensive  to  build  and  to  maintain,  serves  a  better 
purpose  than  a  costly  lighthouse,  requiring  the  constant  services  of  resident  keepers. 
No  very  large  appropriation  of  money  has  been  made  for  aids  to  navigation  in 
Alaska,  but  the  development  of  the  acetylene  apparatus  has  made  it  possible  to 
accomplish  a  great  deal  in  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

There  is  a  crying  need,  however,  for  several  high-order  lights  to  mark  dangerous 
points  where  minor  lights  will  not  serve  the  purpose,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  have 
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fog  signals  as  well  as  lights  ♦  ♦  ♦.  These  lights  will  be  expensive,  but  the  lack 
of  proper  aids  at  these  and  many  other  points  in  Alaska  has  caused  the  wreck  of  many 
passenger  and  freight  steamships.  Thirteen  steamers  of  large  tonnage,  all  of  them 
canying  paasengers,  have  been  wrecked  on  the  routes  between  Puget  Sound  and 
Alaska  in  the  last  three  years  and  a  half.  Seven  have  been  wrecked  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1911.  The  establishment  of  proper  aids  to  navigation  is  a  matter  of  as  large 
economic  importance,  probably,  as  any  other  project  for  the  development  of  Alaska. 
It  is  not  only  imperative  that  the  lives  of  thousands  of  passengers  be  protected  by 
this  means,  but  that  valuable  property  be  conserved;  and,  by  making  navigation 
less  hazardous,  the  rates  of  marine  insurance,  and  hence  of  transportation  and  cost  of 
supplies,  reduced.  It  is  probable  that  the  sum  of  1400,000  would  defray  the  cost  of 
every  remaining  lighthouse  project  in  Alaska  that  has  thus  far  been  examined  and 
approved  by  the  Lighthouse  Establishment.  It  is  earnestly  urged  that  appropria- 
tions at  least  four  times  as  large  as  those  made  for  the  current  year  be  authorized  at 
the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

To  demonstrate  the  imperative  need  of  additional  roads -and  trails  in 
Alaska,  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  reported 
in  1910,  in  a  territory  as  large  as  one-fifth  of  the  main  body  of  the 
United  States  there  had  been  constructed  since  the  oi^anization  of  the 
board  of  road  commissioners  for  Alaska  a  total  of  only  759  miles  of 
wagon  roads,  607  miles  of  sled  roads  suitable  for  2-horse  sleds,  661 
miles  suitable  for  single  horse  or  dog  sleds,  85  miles  of  trail  staked 
permanently,  and  approximately  1,170  miles  of  trails  temporarily 
staked.  The  maintenance  cost  of  even  this  small  system  makes 
serious  inroads  on  the  total  funds  available  for  the  construction  of 
roads  and  trails.  The  subject  is  one  calling  for  special  consideration 
m  coMiection  with  any  modification  of  the  territorial  government. 
If  Alaska  is  to  be  developed,  adequate  provision  must  be  made  for 
these  primary  means  of  transportation.  I  believe  that  Federal  aid 
should  be  continued  and  increased  and  indeed  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  make  liberal  appropriations  in  addition  to  the 
revenues  which  can  be  derived  from  the  Territory  itself.  The 
revenues  derived  from  the  leasing  of  its  coal  and  other  lands  should 
be  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  Territory  after  the  necessary 
expenses  of  administration  have  been  paid. 

The  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  has  heretofore  made  direct 
appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Territory  and  that  increased 
appropriations  are  needed  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  arguments 
against  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  territorial  independence  and 
territorial  responsibility  to  Alaska.  Taken  in  consideration  with 
the  comparatively  small  and  widely  scattered  population  and  the 
inadequate  means  for  transportation  and  conmiunication,  it  would 
seem  to  demonstrate  that  a  commission  form  of  government  would 
best  meet  the  existing  situation.  Such  a  commission  could  consist 
of  appointed  representatives  of  the  Federal  Government  and  locally 
elected  representatives  of  the  Territory  itself.  To  it  could  be  trans- 
ferred under  appropriate  limitations  the  authority  to  make  territo- 
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rial  laws  and  regulations  such  as  are  now  sadly  needed.  Among 
these  needs  are  some  of  the  fundamental  requisites  of  modem  civi* 
lized  society,  such  as  the  regulation  of  the  pubUc  health,  sanitation, 
and  quarantine;  the  registration  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths; 
poor  relief,  compulsory  school  attendance;  supervision  of  banking 
institutions,  etc.  The  distance  of  the  Territory  from  Washington 
and  the  constant  demands  of  other  affairs  upon  Congress  make  it 
practically  certain  that  matters  of  this  character  will  receive  proper 
attention  only  from  a  local  legislative  body.  The  improvement  of 
its  transportation  f  acihties,  the  development  of  its  natural  resources, 
and  the  increase  of  its  population — all  of  which  seem  certain  to  fol- 
low the  enactment  of  remedial  legislation — will  enable  the  Territory 
to  furnish  the  revenues  needed  for  its  local  government,  and  will  then 
entitie  it  to  the  same  measure  of  teiyitorial  independence  which  upon 
the  same  basis  has  been  given  to  other  territories. 

The  annual  report  of  the  governor  gives  an  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  Territory  during  the  year.  The  population  has  remained  prac- 
tically stationary  and  is  now  slightly  less  than  65,000,  about  equally 
divided  between  whites  and  natives.  The  improvement  of  the  natives 
has  not  been  as  rapid  as  could  be  desired,  chiefly  because  they  are 
exposed  to  the  temptations  of  intoxicating  hquor.  The  great  extent 
to  which  municipal  expenses  are  paid  from  funds  arising  from  Uquor 
licenses  has  added  to  the  difficulties  of  restricting  this  traffic  and  illus- 
trates the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  the  local  government 
is  now  carried  on.  The  assessment  of  property  for  taxation  is  re- 
stricted to  the  incorporated  towns.  Several  of  these  made  no  assess- 
ment of  taxable  property  and  levied  no  taxes  during  the  year.  One 
or  two  have  never  done  so.  However,  action  taken  by  the  governor 
during  the  year  has  resulted  in  holding  20  white  ''whisky  peddlers'' 
for  the  action  of  the  grand  jury  under  the  law  making  the  selling  or 
giving  of  Uquor  to  natives  a  felony.  The  appropriation  of  $12,000 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  law  should  be  renewed,  as  it  is  beyond 
question  that  the  sale  of  Uquor  to  the  Alaskan  Indians,  if  continued, 
can  not  fail  to  destroy  the  race.  From  3,500  to  4,000  natives  have 
received  substantial  benefit  from  the  action  of  the  Government  in 
1892  in  introducing  reindeer,  which  now  number  about  35,000. 

The  Territory  entirely  lacks  any  adequate  laws  for  the  protection 
of  pubUc  health.  There  is  no  provision  for  establishing  quarantine 
to  prevent  the  introduction  or  spread  of  contagious  diseases  except  in 
the  incorporated  towns.  In  like  manner  there  is  no  law  to  enforce 
any  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  sanitation.  The  result  is  disastrous  to 
the  natives  and  also  a  menace  to  the  white  population,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  communication  to  it  of  diseases  prevalent  among  the 
natives.  There  is  no  law  in  the  Territory  for  the  registration  of  mar- 
riages, births,  or  deaths.    Such  records  are  important  to  the  pubUc 
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and  to  the  protection  of  property  ri^ts,  especially  of  widows  and 
orphans.  Some  general  law  should  be  passed  upon  the  subject  without 
waiting  for  any  change  in  the  form  of  territorial  government. 

The  Grovemment  expends  about  $240,000  annually  for  education  in 
Alaska,  and  in  addition  the  incorporated  towns  expend  for  schools  a 
considerable  sum.  The  pubUc  schools  outside  of  the  incorporated 
towns  have  been  administered  by  the  governor's  office  more  efficiently 
than  hitherto.  Better  methods  of  accounting  have  been  introduced 
and  manual  training  departments  have  been  established  in  some  of 
the  larger  schools.  The  statutory  limit  of  $1,000  for  the  construction 
of  a  school  building  is  reported  to  be  insufficient  to  cover  the  cost. 
The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  maximum  should  be  raised  to  $2,500, 
80  that  buildings  may  be  constructed  at  a  cost  varying  from  this  maxi- 
mum to  $1,200,  which  is  the  smallest  amount  for  which  a  suitable 
building  can  be  constructed  in  any  of  the  towns.  To  make  the  system 
effective  the  law  should  compel  attendance.  This  is  especially  neces- 
sary for  the  native  children,  for  whom  there  are  about  80  schools, 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  through  a  general  superin- 
tendent and  four  district  superintendents  in  Alaska. 

Alaska's  greatest  resources  are  her  minerals,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  the  precious  metals  still  hold  the  predominant  place. 
The  shipments  of  domestic  gold  and  silver  to  the  States  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  $15,171,008,  a  sima  greater  than  the  value  of 
ihe  shipments  of  other  commodities  combined,  and  but  slightly  less 
than  the  importation  of  merchandise  into  Alaska  from  the  States. 
The  statistics  of  commerce  have  shown  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  shipments  other  than  gold  and  silver  from  Alaska  to  the  States. 
Canned  salmon  and  copper  ore  were  the  itenfis  which  increased  most. 
The  increase  in  the  copper  sliipments  was  largely  in  the  last  three 
months  of  the  fiscal  year,  because  of  the  completion  of  the  Copper 
River  Railroad  and  a  larger  increase  is  to  be  expected.  The  coal 
used  in  Alaska  for  all  purposes  during  the  year  was  116,000  tons. 
The  prices  on  the  coast  have  ranged  from  $10  a  ton  at  Juneau  to 
$21.30  at  Nome.  The  inadequate  laws,  the  pending  contests  on 
private  entries,  and  the  general  withdrawal  of  the  coal  lands  have 
combined  to  prevent  the  development  of  Alaskan  coal.  The  coal 
used  has  been  imported  and  less  than  one-third  of  it  has  come  from 
the  United  States.  In  the  interior,  wood  is  the  fuel  in  general  use  for 
all  purposes,  while  on  the  coast  oU  is  supplanting  coal,  and  the  rail- 
roads and  steamship  lines  of  Alaska  and  the  interior  Pacific  coast 
are  being  equipped  for  this  fuel,  the  supply  for  which  is  drawn  from 
the  CaUfomia  oil  fields.  The  fishing  industry  stands  second  to  min- 
ing in  its  productiveness.  It  employs  upward  to  15,000  persons, 
and  $20,000,000  has  been  invested.  The  finished  product  had  an 
export  value  of  over  $10,000,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  over 
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$2,000,000.  The  recent  season  was  the  most  prosperous  ever  experi- 
enced, due  chiefly  to  an  increase  in  the  prices  of  the  product,  although 
it  is  probable  that  the  pack  of  canned  salmon  was  the  largest  ever 
produced.  The  halibut  fishery  quadrupled  its  output  in  1910  and 
more  than  quadrupled  the  price  received  for  it,  which  that  year  was 
over  $800,000.  The  statistics  for  the  season  of  1911  when  completed 
are  expected  to  show  a  still  further  increase. 

Many  changes  in  the  laws  and  regulations  are  necessary  for  the 
encouragement  and  protection  of  the  fisheries.  The  effective  co- 
operation of  Federal  and  local  authorities  for  this  purpose  could  be 
brought  about  by  such  a  commission  as  has  been  suggested.  The 
governor's  report,  however,  calls  attention  to  some  changes  which 
should  be  made  immediately,  such  as  prohibiting  the  taking  of 
herring  for  the  manufacture  of  fertiUzer  and  oil;  the  regulation  of  the 
number  of  salmon  canneries;  the  readjustment  of  taxes;  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  fish  hatcheries,  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  system 
under  which  the  maintenance  of  private  hatcheries  entitles  the 
carming  establishments  to  tax  rebates.  The  governor  also  calls 
attention  to  the  need  of  additional  legislation  for  the  better  protec- 
tion of  the  fur-bearing  animals. 

During  the  year  $548,447  worth  of  lumber  was  shipped  from  the 
United  States  to  Alaska,  being  about  the  same  amount  that  has  been 
shipped  annually  for  the  past  five  years.  The  record  of  timber  cut 
from  the  national  forests  in  Alaska  during  the  past  year  shows  over 
28,000,000  board  feet,  for  which  approximately  $30,000  was  paid. 
Timber  outside  of  the  national  forests  is  used  for  domestic  and  other 
local  purposes  and  the  regulations  governing  its  use  are  now  imder- 
going  revision  with  a  view  to  making  this  timber  more  readily 
available. 

The  report  of  the  governor  contains  many  other  suggestions  and 
discusses  conditions  in  detail.  It  should  receive  careful  considera- 
tion by  Congress. 

ABIZONA  AND  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  time  draws  near  when  the  governmental  affairs  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  will  have  no  place  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Under  the  enabling  act  of  Congress  approved  June 
20, 1910  (36  Stat.,  57),  a  convention  was  elected  in  each  Territory  and 
framed  a  State  constitution,  which  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  the 
people  in  January,  1911.  On  August  21,  1911,  the  President  ap- 
proved a  joint  resolution  (37  Stat.,  39)  authorizing  him  to  issue  Ws 
proclamation  admitting  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  into  the  Union  on 
the  following  conditions: 

That  there  should  be  submitted  to  and  adopted  by  the  voters  of 
Arizona  a  substitute  for  Article  VIII  of  the  pending  constitution 
excepting  the  judiciary  from  the  operation  of  recall  by  popular  vote. 
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In  that  event  the  Territory  will  be  admitted  to  statehood  upon  the 
completion  of  the  necessary  formaUties. 

That  there  should  be  submitted  to  the  electors  of  New  Mexico  for 
adoption  or  rejection  a  substitute  for  Article  XIX  of  the  pending  con- 
stitution providing  an  easier  method  of  amendment  in  the  future. 
The  governor  reports  that  this  substitute  was  adopted  at  an  election 
held  November  7,  when  State  officers  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
were  also  voted  for.  The  issuance  of  the  President's  proclamation 
awaits  the  due  certification  of  the  results  of  this  election. 

Both  Territories  have  developed  sufficiently  to  fully  justify  their 
admission  into  the  Union.  Arizona's  population  is  estimated  at 
225,000,  an  increase  of  approximately  10  per  cent  since  the  census  of 
1910  was  taken.  That  of  New  Mexico  was  327,301  in  1910,  and  is 
now  estimated  at  340,000.  The  increase  of  population  is  especially 
notable  in  the  irrigated  valleys,  and  therefore  indicates  not  only  pres- 
ent but  j)ermanent  stability  and  prosperity.  The  annual  revenues  of 
each  Territory  slightly  exceed  $1 ,000,000.  The  annual  expenditures  of 
Arizona  are  slightly  in  excess  of,  and  those  of  New  Mexico  slightly  less 
than,  said  sum.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of 
Arizona  is  $98,032,708.64  and  that  of  New  Mexico  $60,048,880.75,  an 
increase  of  $11,906,482.29  and  $1,735,754.57,  respectively,  over  1910. 
The  tax  rate  for  each  Territory  is  10  mills,  and  the  debt  of  each  slightly 
less  than  $1,000,000. 

HAWAH. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  over  Hawaii  is 
exceedingly  limited.  While  the  governor  and  some  other  territorial 
officials  are  appointed  by  the  President,  the  islands  are  largely  self- 
governing,  under  authority  and  limitations  contained  in  the  acts  of 
Congress.  Under  the  joint  resolution  of  July  7,  1898,  providing  for 
annexing  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  United  States,  Congress  pro- 
Tided  that  the  existing  laws  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  public 
lands  should  not  apply  to  such  lands  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  but 
that  special  laws  for  their  management  and  disposition  should  be 
enacted  by  Congress.  Certain  changes  were  made  by  intermediate 
l^islation,  and  in  1910  Congress,  by  the  act  of  May  27  of  that  year, 
made  many  important  changes  in  the  laws  relating  to  pubUc  lands  in 
the  Territory.  It  has  been  held  by  this  Department  that  there  is  no 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  respecting 
decisions  of  the  territorial  officers  in  regard  to  the  pubUc  lands,  and 
this  Department  has  never  been  called  upon  to  administer  those  laws. 
It  has  occasionally  been  asked  for  advice  by  the  territorial  author- 
ities, apd  on  one  occasion  an  appeal  was  attempted  but  dismissed. 

The  annual  report  of  the  governor  of  Hawaii  points  out  that 
imports  and  exports  aggregated  $69,461,163,  which,  although  less 
by  $2,173,796  than  for  the  preceding  year,  was  greater  by  $7,226,984 
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than  the  largest  amount  before  that;  they  have  increased  125  per 
cent  in  the  11  years  of  territorial  government.  The  imports 
were  $27,512,580,  an  increase  of  $2,374,333,  and  the  exports  $41,938,- 
583,  a  decrease  of  $4,547,829.  About  90.5  per  cent  of  the  trade  was 
with  the  mainland  of  the  United  States,  the  imports  from  which  have 
practically  doubled  within  seven  years.  The  inward  tonnage  was 
1,343,876,  an  increase  of  35,075,  and  the  outward  tonnage  slightly 
greater.  The  tonnage  has  increased  40  per  cent  during  territorial 
government.  Nearly  95  per  cent  in  value  of  the  freight  was  carried 
in  American  bottoms.  The  customs  receipts  were  $1,654,761.34,  an 
increase  of  $79,442.19,  and  larger  than  for  any  preceding  year;  the 
total  thus  paid  into  the  Federal  Treasury  since  the  organization  of 
territorial  government  is  $14,913,460.86.  The  internal-revenue 
receipts  were  $218,739.14,  an  increase  of  $19,606.63,  and  larger  than 
for  any  preceding  year;  they  have  aggregated  $956,204.32  during  the 
period  of  territorial  government. 

The  current  receipts  of  the  territorial  government  were  $3,482,- 
560.84,  a  decrease  of  $158,684.51.  The  disbursements,  including 
payments  to  counties  and  transfers  to  special  funds,  were  $3,584,- 
617.61,  an  increase  of  $320,153.41.  The  net  cash  balances  in  all 
revenue  accounts  aggregated  $1,101,051.72  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
an  increase  of  $287,449.60.  The  counties  collected  $267,275.56  for 
themselves  in  addition  to  $1,184,564.11  paid  to  them  by  the  Territory. 
Thus  the  total  pubUc  revenues,  territorial  and  county,  aggregated 
$3,749,836.40,  of  which  $2,297,996.73  went  to  the  Territory  and 
$1,451,839.67  to  the  counties. 

Bonds  bearing  4  per  cent  interest  were  paid  to  the  amount  of 
$75,000,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  total  bonded  debt  of 
$4,004,000,  or  2.59  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  property.  Such 
assessed  value  was  $154,584,032,  an  increase  of  $4,315,565.  There 
are  no  county  bonds. 

Bank  deposits  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  $15,310,263.51,  an 
increase  of  $1,985,957.97;  5  new  banks  were  established.  The  capi- 
talization of  domestic  corporations  was  $156,873,028,  an  increase  of 
$4,837,503;  51  new  corporations  were  created  and  7  old  ones  dissolved. 

The  population  of  the  Territory  is  191,909,  an  increase  of  37,908,  or 
24.62  per  cent  since  1900;  of  Honolulu,  52,183,  an  increase  of  12,877, 
or  32.76  per  cent.  The  population  by  races  is  as  follows:  Hawaiians, 
26,041,  a  decrease  of  3,746;  part-Hawaiians,  12,506,  an  increase  of 
4,658  (of  these  8,772  are  Caucasian-Hawaiians  and  3,734  Asiatic- 
Hawaiians);  Portuguese,  22,303,  an  increase  of  6,628;  Spanish,  1,990, 
and  Porto  Ricans,  4,890  (both  new);  other  Caucasians,  14,867,  an 
increase  of  4,290;  Chinese,  21,674,  a  decrease  of  4,088;  Japanese, 
79,674,  an  increase  of  18,559;  and  all  others  (including  4,533  Koreans, 
158  blacks,  537  mulattoes,  and  2,736  others),  7,964,  an  increase  of 
4,727. 
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NATIONAIi  PARKS  AND   RESERVATIONS. 

The  policgr  of  setting  aside  tracts  of  land  in  various  sections  of  the 
United  States  as  pleasure  grounds  for  the  people  was  inaugurated  by 
Ckttgress  by  the  act  of  March  1, 1872,  in  establishing  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  in  Wyoming,  and  thereafter  from  time  to  time  other 
lands  in  various  sections  of  the  country  were  set  aside  for  such  pur- 
pose and  as  a  practical  means  of  preserving  the  wonders  of  nature 
therein  from  desecration.  These  reservations  now  a^regate  12  in 
number,  embracing  over  4,500,000  acres,  to  which  should  be  added 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River,  for  the  creation  of  which 
as  a  national  park  recommendations  have  heretofore  been  submitted. 

The  areas  of  these  parks,  with  date  of  establishment  of  each,  are 
as  foUows: 


Name. 


Date  of 
establlahment, 


Aerea. 


Tellowstone,  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Idaho.. 

Yosemlte.  In  California 

Sequoia,  to  California 

General  Grant,  in  Oalifornja 

Mount  Rainier,  to  Washington , 

Qrmter  Lake,  to  Oregon 

Wind  Gave,  to  South  Dakota 

ftiUys  Hm,  to  North  Dakota 

Piatt,  to  Oklahoma 


Mem  Verde,  to  Colorado 

Five-mile  strip  for  protection  of  ruins. , 

Hot  Springs  Reservation,  to  Arkansas 

Glacier,  to  Montana 


Total.. 


Mar.  1, 1872 
Oct.  1, 1890 
Sept.  25, 1890 
Oct.  1, 1890 
Mar.  2, 1899 
May  22,1902 
Jan.  9, 1903 
Apr.  27,1904 
Iifly  1, 1902 
Apr.  21,1904 
'nne29,1906 

do 

June  16,1880 
May  11,1910 


fJi 


2,142,720.00 

719.622.00 

161,597.00 

2,636.00 

207,360.00 

159,360.00 

10,522.00 

780.00 

848.22 

42,376.00 

176,360.00 

911.63 

981,681.00 


4,606,153.85 


Public  interest  in  these  national  reservations,  not  only  in  tliis 
country,  but  al^oad,  is  constantly  increasing,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
number  of  visitors  thereto.  During  the  past  year  the  total  number 
of  visitors  to  all  these  parks  aggregated  approximately  224,000,  as 
against  198,506  in  1910.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  travel 
thereto  will  be  greatly  augmented  in  the  future,  especially  during 
1915,  when  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  will  be  held 
in  San  Francisco,  and  the  various  transcontinental  roads  will  doubt- 
less provide  a  transportation  rate  calculated  to  attract  visitors  to 
the  various  reservations  as  well  as  to  the  exposition. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  the  superintendents  of  the 
various  parks,  and  discussing  the  many  difficult  problems  presented 
in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  each,  I  presided  at  a  conference 
held  xmder  my  direction  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  in  Sep- 
tember, 1911,  at  which  there  were  in  attendance  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, the  chief  clerk,  and  other  representatives  of  this  Department, 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  War,  the 
various  transcontinental  railroads,  and  of  concessionaires  in  the 
several  reservations.    Many  phases  of  park  administration  were  dis- 
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cussed,  including  hotel  accommodations,  public  transportation,  con' 
struction  of  roads,  trails,  and  bridges,  fire  protection,  forestry,  pro- 
tection of  game,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  park  regulations  genei>- 
ally.  This  conference  should  result  in  more  eflFective  administration 
than  it  has  heretofore  been  practicable  to  secure.  The  consensus  of 
opinion,  however,  at  the  conference  was  that  development  of  the 
nationd  reservations  should  proceed  along  more  liberal  lines  than 
has  heretofore  obtained,  and  that  the  supervision  of  the  activities 
of  the  various  parks  should  be  centralized  in  a  bureau  especially 
charged  with  such  work. 

There  are  hereto  appended  tables  giving  the  location,  date  of  estab- 
lishment, area,  private  holdings,  if  any,  the  number  of  visitors,  and 
the  special  characteristics  of  the  various  national  parks  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  the  appropriations  made 
by  Congress  for  the  protection  and  improvements  thereof  during  1911 
and  for  five  years  prior  thereto,  as  well  as  the  revenues  derived  from 
leases,  privileges,  and  concessions  in  said  reservations  received  during 
the  said  period. 

NATIONAL  HONTJMENTS  AND  PBESEBVATION  OF  AMEBICAN 

ANTIQITmES. 

By  an  act  approved  June  8,  1906,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  preser- 
vation of  American  antiquities,"  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  authorized,  "in  his  discretion,  to  declare  by  public  proclamation 
historic  landmarks,  historic  and  prehistoric  structures,  and  other 
objects  of  historic  or  scientific  interest  that  are  situated  upon  the  lands 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Grovernment  of  the  United  States  to  be 
national  monuments."  Under  such  authority  the  President  has 
created  the  following  monuments: 

National  monuments  administered  by  Interior  Department. 


Name. 


I 


State. 


Devils  Tower 

Montezuma  Castle 

El  Morro 

ChaeoCanvon 

Muir  Wooas» 

Pimiacles 

Tomacacori 

Navajo* 

Muktmtuweap 

Shoshone  Cavern 

Natural  Bridges* 

OranQuivira. 

Sitka 

Rainbow  Bridee* 

Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern. 

Colorado 

Petrified  Forest 


Wyoming — 

AriEona 

New  Mexico. 

do 

California 

do 

Arizona 

do 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Utah 

New  Mexico. 

Alaska 

Utah 

Montana 

Colorado 

Arizona 


Date. 


Sept.  24,1906 
Dec.    8,1906 

do 

Mar.  11,1907 
Jan.  9, 1908 
Jan.  16,1908 
Sept.  15, 1908 
Mar.  20,1909 
July  81,1909 
Sept.  21, 1909 
Sept.  25, 1909 
Nov.  1,1909 
Mar.  23,1910 
May  80,1910 
May  16,1911 
May  24.1911 
July  31,1911 


Area, 


Aeret. 

1,152 

160 

160 

20,629 

295 

>2,080 

10 

4600 

s  15,840 

210 

«2.740 

*160 

»57 

160 

160 

13.88a 

25,625 


^  Donated  to  the  United  States. 
2  Estimated  area. 
»  Within  an  Indian  reservation. 

*  Based  on  15  known  ruins  with  a  reserved  area  of  40  acres  siuroundizig  each  ruin.    Exterior  limits  of  traet 
specified  Ml  proclamation  contain  018.310  acres. 
»  Originally  set  asidQ  by  proclamation  of  April  }6, 1908,  and  contained  pnly  120  acres. 
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By  pttKslamation  of  May  24,  191 1,  a  new  national  monument 
under  the  Department  has  been  created,  designated  as  the  Colorado 
National  Monument,  Colorado.  The  lands  embraced  within  this  reser- 
vation are  in  part  identical  with  those  included  within  the  boimdaries 
of  the  Monimient  National  Park  proposed  in  H.  R.  22549,  introduced 
ID  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  which  failed  of  passage.  The  monument, 
however,  contains  nearly. 5,000  acres  of  land  less  than  the  area  pro- 
posed to  be  segregated  by  the  national-park  bill. 

In  the  case  of  the  Lewis  and  Gark  Cavern  Monument,  Montana, 
set  aside  by  proclamation  of  May  11,  1908,  a  new  proclamation  was 
issued  on  May  16,  1911,  more  specifically  defining  the  boimdaries 
thereof.  • 

The  Pinnacles  National  Monument,  California,  was  set  aside  by  a 
proclamation  dated  January  16,  1908,  at  which  time  it  was  imder  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  being  within  a  national 
forest.  By  proclamation  dated  December  12,  1910,  the  lands  on 
which  this  moniiment  is  located  were  eliminated  from  the  national 
forest,  and  since  that  date  it  has  been  imder  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

The  Petrified  Forest  National  Monument,  Arizona,  was  originally 
set  aside  on  December  8,  1906,  with  an  area  of  60,776  acres.  The 
definite  location  of  the  principal  deposits  of  silicified  wood  was  not 
known,  the  intention  being  to  reduce  the  area  after  the  lands  could 
be  examined  and  the  location  of  the  valuable  deposits  determined « 
During  the  year  Dr.  George  P.  Merrill,  head  curator  of  geology, 
National  Museum,  visited  the  reservation  at  the  instance  of  tliis 
Department,  and  submitted  a  report  thereon  recommending  the 
reduction  of  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  reservation  and  suggesting 
the  segr^ation  of  such  portions  thereof  as  are  desirable  for  the  use 
of  collectors  having  permits  under  the  act  of  Jime  8,  1908,  to  take 
specimens  of  silicified  wood  from  the  reservation.  This  report  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  Department,  and  accordingly,  on  July  31, 
1911,  a  new  proclamation  was  issued  reducing  the  area  of  the  Petrified 
Forest  National  Monument  to  25,625  acres. 

The  supervision  of  these  various  monuments  has,  in  the  absence  of 
any  specific  appropriation  for  their  protection  and  improvements, 
necessarily  been  intrusted  to  the  field  officers  of  the  Department  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  territory  in  which  the  several  monuments  are  located. 
This  supervision  in  many  instances  is  necessarily  limited,  and  con- 
siderable difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  protecting  the  monuments 
from  vandalism,  imauthorized  exploration,  and  spoliation.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  adequate  appropriation  be  made  by  Congress  for  the 
protection  and  improvement  of  these  reservations.  Only  such  monu- 
ments as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  subject 
to  depredations  by  vandals  and  ynauthorized  collections  on  the  part 
of  the  pubHc  should  be  provided  with  a  custodian  or  superintendent. 
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The  following  national  monuments  are  not  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Those  that  should  be  continued  should  be 
placed  under  the  proposed  Bureau  of  National  Parks. 

National  monumenU  administered  by  Department  of  Agricultwre. 


Name. 

State. 

Date. 

Area. 

Cinder  Cone 

California 

May    6,1907 
do 

Aer€9. 
U,120 

Lamen  Peak .r.r.r... 

do 

U,280 

leo 

Gila  Cliff  Dwellings 

New  Mexico 

A  rizona 

Nov.  16,1907 
Deo.  19,1907 
Jan.   11,1908 
Feb.    7,1908 
Dec  17,1908 
Mar.    2, 1909 
July  12,1909 
July    6  1911 

Tonto 

1640 

Grand  Canyon 

1 do 

1806,400 

Jewel  Cave 

South  Dakota 

1  1,280 

Wheeler 

Colorado 

So 

Mount  Olympus ........... 

Washington 

1008,640 

Oreson  C^ves                                 .         

480 

DcWsPostpile 

CaUforaia 

800 

1  Estimated  area. 
National  monument  administered  by  War  Department 

Name. 

-      — 

State. 

'       Date. 

Area. 

Biff  Hole  Battlefield.             

*                            

Montana 

Jane  23,19101 

Acru. 

1  Set  aside  by  Bxeoatlve  order. 

laUEBMOSYNARY  INSTITUTIONS. 

GOVERNHBNT  HOSPITAL  FOB  THB  INSAKB. 

On  June  30,  1911,  there  remained  in  the  hospital  2,862  patients,  as 
against  2,916  remaining  on  June  30,  1910,  a  decrease  of  54  from  the 
previous  year.  During  the  jear  there  were  admitted  623  patients,  a 
decrease  of  27  from  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  admissions 
added  to  the  number  remaining  on  June  30,  1910,  makes  a  total  of 
3,539  patients  under  treatment  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  being  an 
increase  of  37  over  the  previous  year.  The  daily  average  population 
for  the  year  was  2,884,  as  against  2,872.91  for  the  previous  year, 
thus  showing  an  increase  of  11.09.  Of  the  total  number  of  patients 
admitted,  401  were  from  civil  life,  215  from  Army  and  Navy,  and  7 
from  the  PubUc  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service. 

In  prior  ajmual  reports  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
existing  laws  governing  the  commitment  of  the  various  classes  of 
insane  persons  to  the  hospital  do  not  adequately  meet  the  present 
conditions  and  need  revision,  and  to  the  necessity  for  outlining  some 
definite  poUcy  with  reference  to  the  future  growth  of  the  institution. 

Under  the  present  laws,  in  the  commitment  of  the  insane  from  the 
District  it  is  necessary  to  try  each  case  in  open  court  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  jury.  The  necessity  for  such  course  is  of  doubtful  pro- 
priety, as  it  can  only  have  the  effect  of  humiliating  both  the  patient 
and  the  patient's  relatives  and  has  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  person  whose  mental  status  is  under  investigation.  In 
a  majority  of  the  States  the  presence  in  court  of  the  party  whose 
sanity  is  to  be  inquired  into  is  discretionary  with  the  court,  and  like- 
wise the  trial  by  jury  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Persons  not 
residents  of  the  District  are  frequently  arrested,  tried,  and  con- 
victed of  vagrancy  and  other  misdemeanors,  sentenced  for  short 
periods  in  one  of  the  correctional  institutions  of  the  District,  and 
thereafter  becoming  insane  are  transferred  to  the  Government  Hos- 
pital, and  their  relatives  being  unknown  they  become  a  perpetual 
chaise  on  the  United  States. 

The  law  providing  for  the  transfer  to  this  institution  of  persons 
charged  with  crime  in  the  custody  of  Federal  officers  or  after  con- 
viction likewise  needs  revision.  During  the  period  when  Indian 
Territory  was  practically  imder  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  it  was  customary,  because  they  had  no  place  in  which 
to  confine  the  insane  in  that  Territory,  to  transfer  persons  com- 
mitting minor  or  other  offenses  in  that  district,  on  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  temporary  mental  aberration,  to  the  Government  Hospital 
for  the  Insane;  and  even  at  the  present  time  United  States  prisoners 
convicted  in  various  sections  of  the  coimtry  and  serving  short  sen- 
tences becoming  temporarily  insane  or  mentally  incompetent  are  at 
once  transferred  to  the  Government  Hospital;  whereas  if  they  had 
been  cared  for  in  the  district  in  which  the  crime  was  committed, 
after  the  serving  of  the  sentence  they  would  be  immediately  turned 
over  to  the  custody  of  those  charged  with  the  care  of  the  insane  in 
the  communitj  of  which  they  were  legal  residents,  and  the  United 
States  be  not  charged  with  their  care  and  treatment. 

After  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  as  a  result 
of  conferences  between  officials  of  this  Department  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Grovemment  interested  in  the  matter,  a  committee  jvas 
organized  consisting  of  the  following:  Surg.  Gen.  George  H.  Tomey, 
representing  the  Secretary  of  War;  Surg.  A.  W.  Dunbar,  representing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Robert  V.  La  Dow,  superintendent  of 
prisons,  representing  the  Attorney  General;  Maj.  William  V.  Judson, 
Corps  of  En^eers,  United  States  Army,  representing  the  District 
of  Columbia;  Mr.  Scott  C.  Bone,  representing  the  board  of  visitors; 
and  Dr.  William  A.  White,  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  repre- 
s^ting  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  committee  was  instructed 
as  follows: 

1.  To  inveetigate  and  report  on  any  defects  in  the  laws  governing  the  conduct  of 
the  institatlon  and  the  commitment  of  patients  thereto. 

2.  To  investigate  and  rep(»rt  on  the  advisability  of  continuing  therein  patients 
committed  from  the  District,  and  from  the  Army  and  Navy,  from  distant  points. 

3.  To  recommend  as  to  the  policy  to  be  adopted  relating  to  the  growth  of  the  institu- 
ticm,  and  the  matter  of  additional  lands,  buildings,  equipment,  etc* 
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4 .  To  report  on  the  present  conduct  of  the  institution,  and  to  make  any  recommenda- 
tions necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  service  and  the  advancement  c^  the  inter- 
ests of  the  inmates. 

The  report  of  the  aboye-mentioned  committee  has  been  submitted 
and  is  now  under  consideration. 

FBEEDMEN'S  HOSPITAL. 

There  were  2,900  indoor  patients  treated  in  this  institution  during 
the  year,  an  increase  of  31  over  the  preceding  year.  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  cases  were  received  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  1,018  from  various  States.  Two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-four  were  dischai^ed,  of  whom  1,416  recovered, 
919  improved,  138  were  unimproved,  17  were  not  treated,  and  234 
died.  The  number  of  patients  remaining  in  the  hospital  at  theclose 
of  the  year  was  176.  Of  the  deaths  reported,  67  were  beyond  medi- 
cal and  surgical  aid  when  received.  The  surgical  work  has  been  very 
heavy  during  the  past  year,  involving  1,767  operations,  an  increase 
of  285  over  the  previous  year.  In  the  out-patient  department,  4,839 
were  treated,  an  increase  of  1,113  over  last  year. 

The  account  with  the  Board  of  Charities  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shows  an  unpaid  balance  of  $73,505.71.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  may  see  their  way  clear  to  include  in 
future  estimates  to  Congress  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  contract 
price  for  the  care  of  all  patients  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital as  residents  of  the  District  of  Colimabia.  The  bill  rendered 
during  the  past  year  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  this  class  of  pa- 
tients amounted  to  $37,139.36,  or  $11,639.36  more  than  the  appro- 
priation received  for  this  purpose. 

The  training  school  of  nursing  has  completed  its  seventeenth  year 
of  work  and  is  represented  by  217  graduates.  These  women  are 
engaged  successfully  in  private  nursing  and  not  a  few  are  engaged  in 
institutional  work  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  At  the  graduat- 
ing exercises  held  on  May  19,  1911,  13  nurses  received  their  diplomas. 

HOWABD  TTNIVEBSITY. 

Howard  University  was  incorporated  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1867 
(14  Stats.,  338).  The  purpose  of  the  incorporation  named  in  the 
first  section  of  the  act  was  **for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences."  The  incorporators  were  declared  to  be  **a  body 
politic  and  corporate,  with  perpetual  succession,"  etc.  Control  was 
vested  in  a  board  of  17  trustees. 

The  incorporators  and  their  successors  were  authorized  to  take  for 
the  university  property,  of  any  character,  "by  gift,  devise,  grant, 
donation,  bargain,  sale,  conveyance,  assurance,  or  will;"  to  transfer 
or  lease  any  of  the  property  of  the  university;  and  to  place  at  interest, 
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m  such  manner  as  a  majority  of  the  incorporators  or  their  successors 
should  decide,  any  money  beloi^ing  to  the  university,  and  with  the 
general  powers  usually  conferred  on  corporations  with  reference  to 
the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  courts  of  law  and  equity,  in  actions 
of  any  character.  Congress  reserred  the  ri^t  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  the  act  of  incorporation. 

The  enrollment  of  the  imiversity  for  the  past  year  was  1,382. 
The  international  character  of  the  institution  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  these  students  came  from  37  States  and  11  foreign  countries — 
from  British  West  Indies  83,  British  Guiana  7,  Cuba  6,  Porto  Rico  5, 
Africa  and  South  America  3,  and  from  Dutch  West  Indies,  Bermuda, 
Liberia,  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  1  each.  Two  hundred  students 
completed  their  studies  in  the  institution,  of  whom  129  received  de- 
grees as  follows:  Twenty-eight  M.  D.;  17  D.  D.  S.;  8  Phar.  D.;  28 
LL.  B.;  6  B.  D.;  37  A.  B.;  and  6  Ped.  B. 

The  school  of  theology  receives  no  aid  from  Congress,  but  is  sup- 
ported entirely  through  endowments  and  special  gifts.  It  requires 
no  doctrinal  tests,  is  interdenominational,  and  is  open  for  all  who 
are  preparing  for  greater  efficiency  in  moral  and  religious  work. 

No  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  the 
university  until  March  3,  1879,  although  it  was  established  in  1867. 
In  1879,  $10,000  was  appropriated  ''for  maintenance."  From 
March  3,  1879,  to  June  30,  1911,  Congress  has  appropriated  for  this 
institution  a  total  of  $1,386,340,  divided  as  follows:  For  maintenance, 
$894,700;  for  scientific  building  and  equipment,  $90,000;  for  addi- 
tion to  the  manual-training  building,  $23,000;  for  tools,  books,  and 
improvement  of  grounds  and  buildings,  equipment,  of  different 
departments,  chemical  apparatus,  fuel,  light,  etc.,  $360,300;  and  for 
the  construction  of  a  building  for  coal  storage  and  for  other  improve- 
ments to  the  university  plant,  $18,340. 

The  only  buildings  erected  from  appropriations  made  by  Congress 
ftre  the  scientific  building,  the  addition  to  the  manual-training  build- 
ing, and  the  building  for  the  storage  of  coal,  but  for  many  years 
separate  appropriations  have  been  made  for  the  repairs  of  buildings 
and  the  improvement  of  grounds.  For  several  years  past  these  two 
items  have  been  combined  in  making  the  appropriations. 

A  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  university,  dated  November  10, 
1911,  ^ows  that  on  September  30,  1911,  the  total  value  of  all  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  imiversity  was  $1,660,748.64,  .of  which 
1395,504.46  represents  endowments.  The  total  amount  appropriated 
by  dongress  for  the  university  is  $1,386,340;  the  sum  of  the  endow- 
ments and  the  appropriations  is  $1,781,844.46.  The  plant,  therefore, 
as  it  stood  on  September  30,  was  worth  $121,095..82  less  than  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  endowments  and  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  all  purposes. 
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As  the  law  now  exists,  this  Department  has  no  representation  on 
the  board  of  trustees,  although  it  has  for  several  years  given  adminis- 
trative examination  to  the  accounts  of  the  special  disbursing  officer 
handling  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the  university. 
Neither  has  the  Government  any  title  to  the  buildings  erected  or 
improvements  made  to  the  buildings  from  congressional  appropria- 
tion. At  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  however,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has,  under  his  general  supervisory  power  and 
for  administrative  reasons,  directed  the  disbursing  officer  of  this 
Department  to  disburse  all  moneys  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this 
institution.  The  president  of  the  university,  in  his  report  for  the 
last  fiscal  year,  sa3rs:  ''It  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  the 
institution  must  depend  for  the  years  to  come  almost  entirely  on 
Government  support  and  current  receipts  from  tuition  in  the  several 
departments."  Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  appropriations 
made  by  Congress  for  the  maintenance,  improvement,  etc.,  of  the 
university,  and  the  statement  of  the  president  thereof,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  Government  should  have  greater  supervision  over  the  insti- 
tution, and  it  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  act  of  incorporation 
of  March  2,  1867,  be  so  amended  as  to  give  the  Government  a  proper 
representation  on  the  board  of  trustees,  that  appropriations  made  by 
Congress  shall  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  that  the  institution  be  required  to  protect  the 
United  States  against  possible  transfer  or  loss  of  the  lands  upon 
which  buildings  have  heretofore  or  may  hereafter  be  erected  from 
funds  provided  by  the  Government. 

COLUMBIA  INSTITX7TI0N  FOB  THE  DEAF. 

This  Department  has  no  supervision  over  the  expenditures  of  the 
appropriation  made  by  Congress  for,  or  general  supervision  over,  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf. 
Under  existing  law  the  only  duty  imposed  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  relation  to  this  institution  is  the  reception  of  the  annual  re- 
port thereof  and  the  admission  of  indigent  deaf  mutes  of  the  several 
States  and  Territories  to  that  institution  for  instruction  in  the  collegiate 
branch  thereof.  In  my  judgment  this  Department  should  either  be 
given  control  of  the  expenditure  of  the  appropriation  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  institution,  or  it  should  be  divested  of  the  minor  authority 
now  conferred  upon  it  by  law,  and  the  entire  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  vested  in  the  president 
and  board  of  directors  thereof,  they  being  required  to  report  directly 
to  Congress  as  to  the  administration  of  the  institution. 

HABYLAND  SCHOOL  FOB  THE  BUND. 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  29,  1868  (11  Stat., 
294),  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  place  for  instruction 
in  an  institution  for  the  blind,  in  the  State  of  Maiyland  or  some  other 
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State,  the  indigent  blind  children  of  teachable  age  who  are  children 
of  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  under  section  4869,  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  the  blind  children  of  teachable  age  belonging  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  act  of  May  26,  1908  (35  Stat.,  295),  making  appropriations  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  provided  that  after  July  1,  1908,  a  contract 
should  be  entered  into  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  the  instruction,  in  Maryland  or  some  other  State,  of  indigent 
blind  cliildren  of  the  District,  appropriated  J6,000  for  the  pui-pose, 
and  repealed  the  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  under  section 
3689  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Inasmuch  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  May  29,  1858  (11  Stat.,  293),  was 
abo  charged  with  providing  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  children 
of  all  persons  in  the  miUtary  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States, 
while  such  persons  are  actually  in  such  service,  the  expense  to  be 
defrayed  from  the  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  above  referred 
to,  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  ComptroDer  of  the  Treasury  as 
to  whether  that  appropriation  was  repealed  so  far  as  to  be  no  longer 
available  for  the  instruction  of  this  class  of  beneficiaries.  In  an 
opinion  rendered  October  27,  1908,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
held  that  the  act  of  Maj  26,  1908,  supra,  only  repealed  the  provisions 
of  section  3489  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  the  extent  that  said  sec- 
tion provides  for  the  education  of  the  blind  children  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  tbajb  the  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  in 
question  is  still  available  for  instructing  the  blind  cliildren  of  all  per- 
sons in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  in  some 
institution  in  Maryland  or  some  other  State,  and  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  continue  to  issue  permits  for  the 
instruction  of  such  cliildren.  No  permits  for  this  class  of  beneficiaries 
were  issued  during  the  past  year. 

SUPERINTENDENT   OP   THE    UNITED    STATES    CAPITOIj 

buiIjDing  and  grounds. 

The  superintendent  in  his  annual  report  calls  attention  to  the 
increased  administrative  service  now  rendered.  In  1905  supervi- 
sion was  exercised  over  the  Capitol  Building  and  Groimds;  the 
Courthouse  and  Court  of  Claims  Building.  Since  that  date  there 
have  been  added  the  Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings,  the  heat- 
ing, lighting,  and  power  plant  for  the  Capitol  and  other  congres- 
sional buildings,  and  subways  connecting  the  Capitol  with  the  Office 
Buildings;  the  court  of  appeals  addition  to  the  courthouse. 

The  improvements  and  repairs  in  the  Capitol  and  Senate  and  House 
Office  Buildings  have  been  carried  on  successfully.    The  central 
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portion  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Dome  has  been  cleaned  down  and 
painted;  the  walls  and  corridors  leading  from  the  crypt  in  the  base- 
ment story  northward  to  the  Senate  wing  and  those  leading  north- 
ward from  the  Rotnnda  were  repaired  and  refinished  to  conform  to 
the  snrroimdings;  an  iron  stairway  has  been  constructed  leading 
from  the  corridor  in  front  of  the  Senate  post  office,  basement  story, 
to  the  subbasement  floor  below,  landing  directly  at  the  entrance  to 
the  subway  connectmg  the  Capitol  with  the  Senate  Office  Building. 
Committee  rooms  and  other  rooms  have  been  painted  and  decorated 
and  plumbing  fixtures  have  been  installed.  Statuary  Hall  has  been 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  the  walls  and  ornamental  ceiling  painted. 
New  chandeliers  have  been  installed  in  a  number  of  rooms. 

The  practical  completion  and  satisfactory  operation  of  the  new 
congressional  heating  and  power  plant  has  supplied  the  Capitol,  the 
Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings,  and,  in  a  lai^e  measure,  the 
Library  of  Congress  diiring  the  past  year  with  light,  heat,  and 
power. 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows:  Capitol  Building  and  repairs, 
$39,450;  improving  the  Capitol  grounds,  $32,100;  lighting  Capitol 
grounds,  etc.,  $100,000;  engine  house.  Senate  and  House  stables, 
$1,500;  repairs  to  courthouse  of  District  of  Columbia,  $10,000; 
Court  of  Clahns  Building,  $3,831. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD. 

This  corporation,  which  was  created  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
January  12,  1903,  section  6  of  which  requires  the  corporation  to 
annually  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  report,  in  writing, 
stating  in  detail  the  property,  real  and  personal,  held  by  the  corpo- 
ration, and  the  expenditure  or  other  use  or  disposition  of  the  same, 
or  the  income  thereof  during  the  preceding  year,  has  for  its  object  the 
promotion  of  education  within  the  United  States.  The  corporation 
owns  no  real  estate,  its  property  consisting  of  securities  and  money 
divided  into  various  funds,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to 
be  used. 

On  June  30,  1911,  the  capital  funds  belonging  without  restriction 
to  the  board  amounted  to  $32,246,377.29,  invested  as  follows:  Bonds, 
$15,786,229.65;  stocks,  $16^430,758.68;  cash,  $29,388.96. 

The  income  from  the  above  funds,  including  income  earned  but 
not  received  and  gain  on  securities  sold  amounting  to  $20,594.65, 
amounted  during  the  year  to  $1,861,073.15.  A  gift  from  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  from  the  income  of  the  special  fund  in  the  hands  of  the 
board  increased  this  by  $200,000,  and  the  unexpended  balance  from 
previous  year,  amounting  to  $3,636,778.37,  brought  up  the  total 
undisbiu-sed  income  to  $5,697,851.52. 
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The  disbursements  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 

Payments  on  account  of  appiopriationfi  to  colleges,  universities,  etc. .  $1, 307, 878. 86 

Payments  on  account  of  appropriations  for  feurmers'  cooperative  demon- 
stration work  carried  on  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture         113,251.62 

Payments  made  on  account  of  appropriations  for  salaries  and  expenses 
of  professors  of  secondary  education  in  Southern  States 29, 859. 79 

Expenses 34,139.44 

Total 1,485,129.71 

This  leaves  an  undisbursed  balance  of  income  on  June  30,  1911, 
of  $4,212,721.81.  It  is  invested  as  follows:  Bonds,  $2,472,582.05; 
stocks,  $805,963.29;  income  receivable,  $204,844.35;  cash,  $729,332.12 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  against  this  balance  there  are 
unpaid  appropriations  amoimting  to  $4,158,668.89. 

The  John  D.  Rockefeller  special  fund  is  a  fund  which  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller controls  both  as  to  principal  and  income.  During  the  year  the 
board,  at  his  direction,  gave  from  the  principal  $9,912,540.74  to  the 
University  of  Chicago,  one-tenth  to  be  delivered  January  1  of  each 
year  for  10  years;  $924,707.63  was  also  given  during  the  year  to  the 
BockefeUer  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  of  New  York.  This 
leaves  an  undisbursed  balance  of  the  fund  amounting  to  $1,568,141.54, 
which  is  invested  as  follows:  Bonds,  $242,135;  stocks,  $1,225,940.15; 
cash,  $100,066.39. 

The  income  from  this  fund  during  the  year  was  $561,591.42,  which, 
added  to  the  balance  from  the  previous  year,  makes  a  total  of 
11,033,966.14.     Disbursements  during  year  were  as  follows: 

Gifts  to  the  University  of  Chicago $112, 600. 00 

Gift  to  general  education  board  income  account 200, 000. 00 

Expenses 2,796.23 

Total 315,396.23 

This  leaves  a  balance  of  $718,569.91,  which  is  invested  as  follows: 
Bonds,  $441,973.65;  stocks,  $2,625;  mcome  receivable,  $97,855;  cash, 
$176,116.26. 

The  Anna  T.  Jeanes  fund,  the  income  to  be  used  for  negro  rural 
schools,  amounts  to  $200,000.  It  is  invested  as  follows:  Bonds, 
$182,877.51;  stocks,  $16,645;  cash,  $477.49. 

The  income  from  this  fund  during  the  year  was  $9,206.81.  Ad^ed 
to  the  balance  from  the  previous  year  the  total  available  income 
amounted  to  $13,711.51.  Of  this,  $8,589.25  was  appropriated  and 
paid  to  various  sdhools,  leaving  a  balance  of  $5,122.26,  all  in  cash. 

During  the  year  all  securities  and  funds  held  by  the  board  for  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  were  turned  over  to  the 
hoard  of  trustees  of  that  corporation. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  AT  laAWTON,  OEXAHOMA. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  27,  1908  (35  Stat.,  49), 
it  was  provided — 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to 
plat  and  sell  in  accordance  with  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  eighty-one  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  the  following-described  tract  of  land,  to  wit: 
The  south  half  of  section  thirty,  township  two  north,  range  eleven  west,  of  the  Indian 
meridian,  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma:  Provided^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  reserve  from  said  tract  of  land,  when  surveyed,  one  block  for  public-park  and 
two  blocks  for  public-school  purposes,  and  shall  cause  to  be  erected  two  suitable 
school  buildings  out  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  said  sale,  the  remainder  of  proceeds, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  be 
converted  into  and  become  a  part  of  the  fund  belonging  to  the  Comanche,  Kiowa,  and 
Apache  Tribes  of  Indians:  Provided  further,  That  said  sale  shall  be  made  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  approval  of  this  act. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  February  18,  1909  (35  Stat.,  636), 
provides  for  extension  of  time  of  payments  on  certain  homestead 
entries  in  Oklahoma,  and  amends  the  above  act  in  the  following 
language: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  extend 
the  time  of  payments  to  the  purchasers  and  their  assigns  appl3ring  therefor  upon  the 
lots  sold,  or  to  be  sold,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  providing  for  the 
platting  and  selling  of  the  south  half  of  section  thirty,  township  two  north,  range 
eleven  west,  of  the  Indian  meridian,  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  for  town-site  purposes," 
approved  March  twenty-seventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  permit  the  unpaid  purchase  money  for  such  lots  to  be  paid 
in  such  installments  and  at  such  times  as  he  may  deem  proper:  Provided,  however. 
That  said  purchasers  or  their  assigns  shall  be  required  to  pay  interest  on  all  such 
deferred  payments  sufficient  to  pay  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  Indians  four 
per  centimi  interest  on  the  payments  so  deferred,  and  to  pay  the  local  authorities 
entitled  to  receive  the  same  the  equivalent  of  the  State,  county,  city,  and  school  tax 
at  the  legal  rate  upon  such  valuation  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  determine, 
and  to  which  the  lots  would  be  liable  if  patented,  such  extension  of  time  not  to  exceed 
four  years  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act:  Provided,  further.  That  not 
exceeding  one-half  of  the  amount  which  may  be  set  aside  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  under  the  act  above  referred  to,  for  the  construction  of  two  school  buildings 
may  be  applied  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  such  other  improvements  as  he 
may  deem  for  the  public  welfare. 

By  section  30  of  the  act  of  May  29,  1908,  20  per  cent  of  receipts  of 
sales  from  the  above-mentioned  source  was  set  aside  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  a  coiu*thouse  and  post-office  building 
at  Lawton,  Oklahoma.  The  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  called  to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  acts,  and  he  has  set 
aside  for  the  use  of  this  department  from  the  proceeds  the  sum  of 
$147,047.03. 

Thereafter  plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  for  a  10-room 
schoolhouse  to  be  located  on  block  31  of  the  north  addition  to  Lawton 
and  designated  as  school  building  No.  1.  Contract  for  the  work  was 
let  to  the  McHenry-Beatty  Co.,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and  the 
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building  was  completed  at  a  total  cost,  including  sidewalks,  archi- 
tect's fees,  and  superviBion  of  work,  of  $54,822.96.  Contract  was 
also  let  to  E.  M.  Ebj  for  the  construction  of  a  sanitary  sewer,  which 
was  completed  at  a  total  cost,  including  plans  imd  supervision  of 
work,  of  $25,867.94.  The  building  and  sewer  were  formally  accepted 
and  turned  over  to  the  authorities  of  Lawton  and  are  now  in  use. 

On  April  24, 1911,  contract  was  let,  after  due  advertisement,  to  the 
same  firm  for  construction  of  an  additional  10-room  school  building, 
to  be  located  on  block  26  of  the  north  addition  to  Lawton,  and  to  be 
designated  as  school  building  No.  2,  and  for  the  laying  of  sidewalks 
around  it.  The  work  is  now  in  progress  and,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
completed  early  in  1912. 

After  deducting  from  the  total  proceeds  of  sales  of  lots,  Lawton, 
Oklahoma,  the  amounts  authorized  by  the  acts  ox  May  29,  1908,  March 
27, 1908,  and  February  18, 1909,  the  balance  will,  by  operation  of  law, 
be  "converted  into  and  become  a  part  of  the  fund  belonging  to  the 
Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Apache  Tribes  of  Indians.'' 

MEMORIAL  TO  JOHN  WESLEY  POWELL. 

The  Litemational  Geological  Congress  in  1904  considered  the 
advisability  of  the  construction  of  a  suitable  memorial  of  life  service 
to  Maj.  John  W.  Powell,  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  to  be  erected  on  the  brink  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colo- 
rado, and  appointed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
project.  Thereafter,  in  the  sundry  civil  act  approved  March  4,  1909 
(35  Stat.,  992),  Congress,  among  other  things,  provided: 

Memorial  to  John  Weslby  Powell:  For  the  purpose  of  procuring  and  erecting 
on  the  brink  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  in  the  Grand  Canyon  Forest  Reserve  in  Arizona, 
a  memorial  to  the  late  John  Wesley  Powell,  with  a  suitable  pedestal,  if  necessary,  in 
recognition  of  his  distinguished  public  services  as  a  soldier,  explorer,  and  adminis- 
trator of  Govemment  scientific  work,  five  thousand  dollars:  Providedy  That  the  design 
lor  said  memorial  and  the  site  for  the  same' shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Thereafter,  on  March  4,  1909,  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
designated  Dr.  W.  H.  Hohnes,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
Dr.  C.  D.  Walcott,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
Col.  H.  C.  Rizer,  chief  clerk  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
as  members  of  an  advisory  committee  to  assist  him  in  determining 
the  character  of  the  monument  and  the  selection  of  the  best  site. 
Finding  it  difficult  to  reach  any  definite  conclusion  regarding  the 
diaracter  of  the  monument  which  would  be  appropriate  and  satis- 
factory without  having  a  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
available  sites  for  selection,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Dr. 
Holmes,  visited  the  Grand  Canyon  in  May,  1909,  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing the  necessary  observations.  As  a  result  of  such  visit  the  com- 
mittee submitted  a  preliminaiy  report  recommending  the  selection 
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of  '^Sentinel  Point,"  on  the  rim  of  the  canyon,  from  which  the  view 
of  the  Granite  Goi^e  is  awe-inspiring,  as  being  the  most  suitable  site 
for  the  monument,  which  was  approved  by  the  Department,  and  the 
committee  was  autjioriized  to  look  further  into  the  matter  of  design 
and  erection  of  the  monument. 

On  October  19,  1910,  the  conmiittee  submitted  a  further  report, 
stating,  among  other  things,  that — 

In  its  report  to  you  of  June  24, 1909,  the  committee  presented  a  number  of  suggestioDi 
that  had  been  made  touching  the  character  of  the  proposed  monument.  After  very 
full  consideration  the  committee  has  concluded  that  the  most  feasible  plan  to  foUow 
is  that  embraced  in  the  last-named  suggestion  there  submitted,  viz.,  a  monumental 
seat  or  chair  from  which  the  canyon  and  the  river  could  be  viewed. 

A  model  of  this  plan  is  presented  herewith. 

It  is  proposed  to  insert  in  the  back  of  the  chair  a  bronze  medallion  portrait  of  Maj. 
Powell  with  appropriate  inscription.  Owing  to  the  limitations  marked  by  the  appro- 
priation the  committee  finds  that  the  only  suitable  material  that  can  be  adopted  in 
construction  is  concrete. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  committee  be  authorized  to  at  once  proceed  to 
negotiate  with  responsible  parties  for  effecting  the  above-indicated  design.  It  is 
further  recommended  that  the  Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service  be  authorized  to 
detail  some  competent  person  with  experience  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  design,  the  necessary  expenses  thus  incurred  to  be  paid  from  the  sum  of 
15,000  heretofore  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  this  moniiment. 

This  report  was  approved  by  the  Department  October  20,  1910, 
since  which  time  the  committee  has  had  the  matter  intrusted  them 
under  further  consideration,  and  has  submitted  a  tentative  design 
and  model  for  the  monument  which  is  now  under  consideration. 

MARITIME  CANAIi  CO.  OF  NICARAGUA. 

Section  6  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  20,  1889, 
entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of 
Nicaragua"  (25  Stat.,  676),  provides: 

Said  company  shall  make  a  report  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  in  each  year  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  ahall  be  duly  verified  on  oath  by  the  president 
and  secretary  thereof,  giving  such  detailed  statement  of  its  afEairs,  and  of  its  assets 
and  liabilities,  as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  any  willfully 
fetlse  statement  so  made  shall  be  deemed  perjury,  and  punishable  as  such.  And  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  require  such  annual  statement 
and  to  prescribe  the  form  thereof  and  the  particulars  to  be  given  thereby. 

The  report  of  this  corporation  has  been  duly  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress. In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  Maritime  Canal  Co.  of 
Nicaragua  has  no  relations  whatever  with  this  Department  and  the 
Secretary  has  no  duty  to  perform  thereto,  except  as  specified  in  the 
above-mentioned  law,  it  is  recommended  that  the  act  be  30  ardended 
as  to  require  the  corporation  to  submit  directly  to  Congress  such 
form  of  report  as  it  may  prescribe. 

Very  respectfully,  Walter  L.  Fisheb, 

Secretary. 
The  President. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Land  Classification  Work. 

[Referred  to  on  pw  30  of  this  report.] 

Progress  of  coal  classificaHon  and  valuation. 

STATUS  ON  JULY  1,  19ia» 


state. 

Withdrawals 
outstanding. 

Coal  lands 
classified. 

Valuation. 

ValuaUon  at 

minimum 

price. 

Aliifffcn.  ,.  , 

Acres. 

Acres. 

ArkHimifi 

60,715 

$1,473,762 

$1,214,280 

161,210 

nniifAm^ 

7,720 

2,058,094 

1,277,491 

1,816,144 

530,491 

80 

468,040 

585,066 
118,818,995 
30,657,031 
22,272,272 
7,679,630 
1,600 
14,981,435 

154,404 
37,911,729 
23,397,552 

GotofBdo 

6,656,518 
23,920,978 
3,155,295 

MontAim. 

New  Mexico 

22.118,664 

North  Dakota. , 

7,579,630 

Orcron 

379,452 
6,897,958 
2,210.847 
10,854,704 

1,600 
6,957,177 

nuSi 

WiMhfnf^n 

Wyoming. 

4,458,151 

251,019,401 

76,404,010 

Total 

53,236,962 

10,676,926 

447,389,212 

175,739,045 

1  Correction  of  previous  report. 

STATUS  ON  JULY  1, 1911. 


« Area  unknown. 


AVulrft.                  

0) 

Arkanms 

60,716 

$1,473,762 

$1,214,280 

Arifona 

ns.7i8 

231*.  903 

5.r>i7.;«8 
e,Ms^-i.4i7 

19.yxj.471 

92, 141 

6,809,400 

18,454,400 

3.^21 

2.375,263 
6.221.314 

2,210,807 
7,013,543 

f^«'omia , 

7,720 
2,873,929 

685,088 
167,775,104 

154,404 
60,309,680 

a)lorado 

Idaho 

Ifont^TMi.    , 

3,512,348 

94,463,647 

76,398,380 

Nevada..  .                     

Nffv  Mexico 

964,214 

230,814 

1,897 

21,261,664 

4,682,860 

40,900 

13,623,792 

4,682,880 

37,919 

North  Dakota 

Or^cm 

Sooth  DakotfL 

Utah 

636,479 

40 

7,147,719 

36,676,849 

2,000 

381,804,858 

8,287,783 
800 

Wynfmlny 

109,983,717 

Total 

74,932,416 

15,425,875 

708,676,739 

264,443,624 

» Area  unknown. 
STATUS  ON  DECEMBER  1,  WIL 


A\»a^ 

Acres, 
0) 

Acres. 

Ariri^mff ,      ,     , 

60,715 

$1,473,762 

$1,214,280 

Arizona 

118,718 

239,903 

6,«4,662 

1,606,262 

18,711,566 

92,141 

5,809,490 

18,454,490 

3,521 

2,034,131 

6,134,089 

2,210,086 

6,845,859 

nftiiiorni^ 

7,720 
2,873,965 

685,086 
167,776,544 

154,404 
60,310,300 

Colorado 

Idaho 

MMltelVI - 

3,697,824 

97,276,966 

78,678,983 

Nevada : 

New  Mexico 

954,214 

230,814 

1,897 

21,261,664 

4,682,860 

49;909 

13,523,792 

4,582,860 

37,919 

North  Dakota 

Oreon 

Soolh  Df^ota 

Utah„              ,. 

646,521 

40 

7,147,719 

36,709,460 

2,000 

381,804,868 

8,399.403 

Wadiinfft<Mi  .              

800 

Wyomfaif 

109,933,717 

Total 

67,724,918 

15,621,429 

711,523,107 

268,836,437 

1  Area  unknown. 
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OU'land  vnthdraivals. 


state. 

Withdraw- 
als out- 
standing 
July  1, 
1910.1 

Flacal  year  ended  June 
30, 1911. 

Withdraw- 
als out^ 
standing 
Julyl, 
19iL 

Period  July  1.1911, 
to  Dea  1, 1911. 

Withdraw- 
als  out- 
standing 
DecTi; 
1911. 

New  with- 
drawals. 

Restora. 
tlona. 

With- 
drawals. 

Restora- 
tions. 

Alaska 

Acret. 

Acret. 

(«) 

Acret. 

Acret. 

230,400 
1,502,704 

87,474 
414,720 
419,901 

74,849 
581,566 
568,815 

Acrtt. 

Acret. 

Acret. 

Arisooa..... 

230,400 
2,498,173 

87,474 
414,720 
419,901 

74,849 
581,566 
255,461 

230,400 

CalifomJa 

805,802 

1,211,271 

14,  n9 

1,607,423 

Colorado 

87,474 

Louisiana.... 

414,720 

New  Mexico 

419,901 

Or^OQ 

74,849 

Utah 

581.566 

Wvomlnir.,,, 

334,802 

21,448 

170,388 

896,482 

Total 

4,562,544 

640,604 

1,232,719 

3,970,429 

14,719 

500,234 

3,394,914 

1  Collection  of  previous  report.  *  Unanrreyed. 

Phosphate-land  withdratoaU. 


state. 

Withdraw- 
als out- 
standing 
July  IT 
19i0. 

Fiscal  year  ended  June 
30, 1911. 

Withdraw- 
als  out- 
standing 
JulyiT 
1911. 

Period  July  1,1911, 
to  Dec.  1, 191L 

Withdraw- 
als  out- 
standing 
DecC 
191L 

New  with- 
drawals. 

Restora- 
Uons. 

With- 
drawals. 

Restora- 
tions. 

Florida 

Acret. 

2,400 
1,102,317 

^cret. 
35,439 

Acret. 
'""149,929' 

Acret. 
37,839 
952,388 
83,950 
107,745 
1,267,494 

Aaet. 

Acret. 
2,199 

Acret. 
35,640 

Idaho 

052,888 

Montana 

33,950 
200 

33,950 

Utah 

107,545 
1,267,494 

107,745 
1,266,668 

Wyoming 

826 

Total 

2,479,756 

69,580 

149,929 

2,399,416 

3,025 

2,396,391 

Power-site  withdrawals. 


State. 


Arizona 

Caliibmia 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Minnesota... 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico. 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington., 
Wyoming.... 


Total. 


Withdraw- 
als out- 
standing 
July  1, 
1910. 


Fiscal  year  ended  June 
30, 1911. 


New  with-     Restora- 
drawals.    {      tions. 


Acres. 

107,660 

47,819 

201,649 

230,971 


122,515 
14,091 
14,536 

176, 721 

379.912 
55.439 

103,396 


1,454,499 


Acret. 
106,000 
5,870 
10,131 
16,477 
8,388 
16,803 
1,284 


Acret. 


160 


2,506 
17,756 


11,631 


7,948  < 
1,080  I 
26,404 
4,094 


4,830 
22,874 
33,740 

1,457 
48,601 


204,479 


143,555 


Withdraw- 
als out- 
standing 
July  1, 
1911. 


Acret. 

213,390 

53,689 

209,174 

229,602 

8,388 

127,687 

15.375 

9,706 

161,795 

347,252 

80,386 

58.889 


1,515,423 


Period  July  1, 1911, 
to  Deo.  1, 1911. 


With- 
drawals. 


Acret. 


72,112 
4,018 

56,005 

2,866 

240 


1G.814 
22,322 
22,887 
2,660 


Restora- 
tions. 


Acret. 
23,448 


4,093 
'2*520 


2,136 
400 


198,924        32,597        1,681,750 


Withdraw- 
als out- 
standing 

Dec.l, 
1911. 


Acret. 
189,942 
125,801 
213,192 
280,604 

11,254 
125,407 

15,375 

9,706 

178,600 

369,574 

101, 137 

61,149 
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Duiffnations  under  the  enlarged  homestead  acts. 


state. 


Acreage 

designated 

Julyl, 

1910.1 


Fiscal  vearJoly  1,1910, 
toJimeSO,  1911. 


Designa- 
tioiis. 


Cancella- 
tions. 


Acreage 
designated 
July  1,1911. 


Period  July  1, 1911, 
to  Nov.  30, 1911. 


tions. 


Cancella- 
tions. 


Aci 


Dec.l,191L 


i4cr«. 
26,657,280 
20,303,720 


Sees.  l-nS only I., 

8eo.6.  ...  

Ifaotana. 29,686.126 

Nerada. l  49,612,960 

K«w  Mexico ,  15,883,343 

Tiwmn 9,166,960 

Utah: 

8eca.l-^5only j    6,664,469 

8ec.6 1,245,818 

Washington 3.401,816 

Wyoming 16,904,673 


Acres, 
90,400 
50,789 

5,347,383 

3,841 

2,167,404 


Acres. 
157,763 


10,545 


423,332 
2,071,661 

111,311 

129,129 

1.080 


24,960 


Acres. 
26,589,917 
20,354,509 

5,336,838 
3,841 
31,853,530 
49,512,960 
16,306,675 
11,213,661 

6,765,780 
1,374,947 
3,402,890 
17,638,941 


Acres. 


Acres, 


11,109 

638 

67,973 


1,520 


66,686 


3,833 
840 


35,962 


Acres. 
26,689,917 
20,354,609 

6,346,427 
4,379 
31,921,603 
49,512,060 
16,306,676 
11,279,346 

6,760,613 
1,376,787 
3,402,896 
17,574,903 


Total 179,417,166  I  11,030,598 


193,268 


190,254,495 


185,940 


1,620 


190,438,915 


1  Correction  of  previous  report. 


Uetalli/erauM  dassifications  (Northern  Pacific  R.  R,  grant  lands),  July  i,  1910,  to  June  30, 
1911— No  classifications  July  i,  1911,  to  Nov.  SO,  1911. 


State. 

Mineral. 

Nonmln- 
eral. 

Total. 

Montana - 

Acres. 
130,386 
45,645 

Acres. 
21,722 
90,712 

Acres. 
162, 108 

Maho                     . 

136,867 

Total          

176,031 

112,434 

288,465 

APPENDIX  B. 

National  Park  Statistics. 

(Referred  to  on  pages  61  and  75  of  this  report.) 

Appropriations  and  revenues  of  national  parks  for  the  fiscal  years  1906-1911, 


Yellowstone  National  Park: 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

WU 

Yosemite  National  Parle: 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

wu 


Appropria- 
tion. 

Revenue. 

Total. 

$7,500.00 
7,500.00 
8,000.00 
8,000.00 
8,000.00 
8,500.00 

$1,522.50 
2,808.96 
4,699.65 
4,790.20 
18,188.82 
23,420.13 



47,500.00 

55,430.26 

$102,930.26 

5,400.00 
5,750.00 
30,000.00 
30,000.00 
30,000.00 
62,000.00 

1,000.00 
9,193.04 
14,390.06 
16,051.17 
21,373.18 
35,765.48 

.%.... 

163,150.00 

97,772.93 

260,922.93 
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Appropriationt  and  revenues  of  national  parks  for  the  fiscal  years  1906-1911 — Continued. 


Apgropn^ 

Revenue. 

Total. 

Sequoia  Natiozml  Park: 

1906 

810,000.00 
10.000.00 
15,550.00 
15,550.00 
15.550.00 
15,550.00 

1907 

Si59.56 
43.15 
46.57 
121.78 
255.65 

1908 

1900 

1910 

1911 

82,200.00 

626.65 

182.836.65 

Oeneral  Grant  NaUonal  Park: 

1906 

2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2.000.00 
2,000.00 

1907 

1908 

63.75 

1909 

1910 

50.00 
324.39 

1911 

12,000.00 

438.14 

12,438.14 

Crater  Lake  NaUooal  Park: 

1906 

3,000.00 
7.315.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 

1907-^ 

25.00 

1909 

1910 

ii.66 

30.00 

1911 

19,315.00 

66.00 

19.381.00 

If eM  Verde  Nattonal  Park: 

1907-8 .^ 

7,500.00 

7,«».00 

7,600.00 

20,000.00 

1909  ... 

1910 

1911 

100.00 

42,600.00 

100.00 

42,600.00 

Mount  Rainier  NaUonal  Park: 

1907 

2,500,00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 

205.22 

170.00 

1,104.79 

8,968.79 

7,748.48 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911     

14,500.00 

18,182.28 

82,682.28 

Wind  Caye  National  Park: 

1906 

2,500.00 
4,400.00 
2,500.00 
2,500.00 
2,500.00 
2,500.00 

1907  - 

1906 

200.00 

1909 

1910 

340.76 
340.00 

1911 

16,900.00 

880.75 

17,780.76 

Piatt  National  Park: 

1906 

37,307.44 
178.00 

7,021.00 
272.00 

2,130.31 
422.75 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

5,000.00 

• 

5,000.00 

47,381.50 

52,331.50 

Glacier  National  Parte: 

1911 

15,000.00 

326.88 

15,326.88 

418,065.00 

221,155.39 

639,230.80 

Total  approprlatkms $418,065.00 

Total  revenues 221,155.89 

689,230.89 
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Name  of  perk. 

1906 

•1907 

1906 

1909 

1910 

19U 

YeOowstooe  National  Fttrk 

17,182 

700 

900 

1,786 

If 

0) 

16,414 

7,102 

900 

1,100 

2,600 
2,751 
28,000 
400 
0) 

19,542 
8,850 
1251 
1,773 
8.6U 

6,275 

3,171 

26,000 

250 

0) 

32,545 

13,182 

854 

798 

6,908 

165 

4,171 

3,316 

25,000 

190 

0) 

19,576 

13,619 

2,407 

1.178 

8,000 

250 

5,000 

3,387 

«  25, 000 

190 

120,000 

23,054 

Yosamite  National  Park 

12  580 

3,114 

GttBnl  Onmt  NatioDal  Park 

2  160 

Moant  Rainier  Nattonal  Park 

10,806 

MNftVefde  National  Park 

206 

Gntar  Lake  National  Park 

>4,500 

Wind  Ckve  National  Park 

8,887 

30,000 

SollyiHUlNatkHial  PaAi 

>200 

Hot'SprinaBeservatian.. 

130,000 

OhderNSaonalPark 

S4,000 

' 

iNozaoordkept 


t  Estimate. 
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AFPEMDIX  0. 
AgTicaltore  in  Alaska. 

[Rafemd  to  on  page  53  of  the  nport.] 

Department  of  Ageiculttjre, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  November  IS,  1911. 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  November 
9,  I  will  state  that  this  department  has  been  studying  the  agricul- 
tural possibilities  of  Alaska  since  1897.  Experiment  stations  have 
been  established  at  a  number  of  places  and  there  are  such  institutions 
now  in  operation  at  Sitka  and  Kodiak,  representing  the  coast  r^on, 
and  at  Rampart  and  Fairbanks,  in  the  Yukon  and  Tanana  Valleys. 

The  station  at  Rampart  was  established  in  1900,  and  there  has  not 
been  a  season  since  then  when  most  of  the  varieties  of  oats  and  barley 
seeded  have  not  matured,  and  many  years  wheat  and  rye  have  also 
ripened.  Naturally,  great  differences  are  noted  for  different  varie- 
ties of  grain,  depending  on  the  origin  of  the  seed,  character  of  the 
season,  method  of  cultivation,  etc.  In  1909,  out  of  63  varieties  of 
cereals  sown,  55  ripened  their  entire  crop.  These  included  1  variety 
of  winter  wheat,  7  of  winter  rye,  27  of  spring  barley,  15  of  spring 
oats,  and  1  each  of  spring  wheat,  emmer,  and  spring  rye.  In  1910, 
32  varieties  of  spring  barley  and  20  out  of  23  varieties  of  oats  ripened 
their  entire  crop.  Ten  varieties  of  winter  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  all 
matured.  There  are  at  present  23  acres  under  cultivation  at  this 
station,  which  is  situated  at  approximately  65°  30^  north  latitude. 

At  the  Fairbanks  station,  which  is  near  the  town  of  that  name  and 
3*  30'  farther  south,  there  are  about  70  acres  under  cultivation. 
Part  of  this  land  is  devoted  to  growing  oats  and  grass  for  hay,  some 
to  grain  experiments,  and  about  7  acres  were  in  potatoes  during  the 
past  sunmier.  The  work  at  the  Fairbanks  station  was  not  begun 
mitil  in  '1907,  and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  agriculture  on  a  farm  scale.  Grains  have  matured  here, 
and  there  has  been  no  trouble  in  making  hay  from  the  native  grasses 
or  from  oats  especially  sown  for  that  purpose.  Last  year  more  than 
$1,500  worth  of  station-grown  potatoes  were  sold,  and  this  year  the 
crop  of  7  acres  was  estimated  in  September  as  worth  fully  $3,000. 
At  both  the  Rampart  and  Fairbanks  stations  experiments  are  in 
progress  in  breeding  earlier  and  hardier  grains,  and  some  promising 
results  have  already  been  attained. 

At  Sitka,  where  the  headquarters  of  the  Alaska  stations  are  main- 
tained, the  investigations  are  confined  to  horticultural  operations. 
Vwieties  of  all  the  hardy  garden  vegetables  have  been  tested  and 
those  best  suited  to  Alaskan  conditions  determined.  Through  these 
experiments  and  others  in  cooperation  with  the  branch  stations  and 
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individuals  throughout  the  Territory,  it  is  possible  to  detenoine  what 
varieties  of  vegetables  are  best  suited  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Some  work  with  small  fruits  is  in  progress  at  Sitka,  and 
during  the  past  season  about  $65  worth  of  strawberries  were  sold 
from  plants  that  resulted  from  the  crossing  of  a  native  and  a  cultivated 
species  of  strawberry. 

On  the  island  of  Kodiak  experiments  with  live  stock  have  been  in 
progress  since  1907,  when  there  were  assembled  11  head  of  cattle 
from  Kenai,  6  from  Wood  Island,  and  19  purchased  in  the  States. 
The  cattle  are  all  pedigreed  Galloways,  and  those  from  Wood  Island 
and  Kenai  were  purchased  in  Missouri  in  1906,  when  the  stock- 
breeding  project  was  begun.  They  have  all  been  brought  together 
as  a  matter  of  economy,  and,  while  a  number  have  been  sold  and  others 
have  died,  there  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year  82 
head  of  pure-bred  Galloways  and  about  a  dozen  head  of  grade  cattle. 
Some  work  has  been  done  at  this  station  with  sheep,  and  the  40  head 
of  the  original  flock  in  1910  have  increased  to  about  80.  During  &e 
past  two  years  all  of  these  animals  have  been  wintered  almost  exclu- 
sively on  native  forage,  either  silage  or  hay,  about  100  tons  of  each 
having  been  made  each  year  from  wild  grasses.  In  1909  and  1910  the 
cattle  grazed  until  the  middle  of  December,  and  they  were  fed  from 
that  time  until  May,  when  the  beach  grass  afforded  some  grazing. 
By  June  10  the  pasturage  was  good,  and  all  stock  fattened  rapidly. 
The  Galloway  cattle  have  proved  well  adapted  to  the  coast  r^on, 
and  it  is  planned  to  give  them  a  trial  in  the  interior  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  only  stock  kept  at  the  Kampart  and  Fairbanks  stations  are 
horses,  and  no  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  making  suflScient  hay 
for  them. 

.  As  a  result  of  10  years'  active  work  this  Department  believes  in  the 
possibility  of  developing  an  agriculture  for  Alaska  that  will  be  com- 
parable with  that  of  Northern  Europe,  where  conditions  are  somewhat 
similar,  such  as  in  parts  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Russia. 
It  is  believed  that  agriculture  will  supplement  any  other  industry 
that  may  be  developed  in  Alaska,  and  it  is  possible  that  ultimately 
oats  and  barley  can  be  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  not 
only  local  demands,  but  a  surplus  for  exportation.  It  is  probable 
that  stock  raising  can  be  made  a  success  and  dairying  become  profit- 
able, as  the  period  of  winter  feeding  and  protection  is  not  much  if 
any  longer  than  is  now  required  in  many  other  regions  where  these 
industries  are  carried  on. 

The  Department  expects  to  continue  its  investigations  and  extend 
them  as  rapidly  as  its  resources  will  allow,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position 
to  give  definite  advice  on  all  agricultural  and  horticultural  matters 
relating  to  the  Territory. 

Sincerely,  yours,  James  Wilson, 

Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  GENERAL 
LAND  OFFICE. 


Depabtment  op  the  Inteeiob, 

General  Land  Oppice, 
WasUngUm,  D.  C,  October  7, 1911. 
Sm:  The  following  report  of  the  work  in  the  General  Land  Ofllce 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  and  recommendations  for 
change  in  l^islation  are  respectfully  submitted: 

OENERAIi  STATEMENT. 

Applying  the  test  of  the  number  of  patents  written  as  a  criterion 
of  the  amount  of  work  performed  in  the  Washington  oflSce,  it  is  found 
tiiat  slightly  more  was.  accomplished  in  the  past  year  than  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910;  the  total  being  72,189  patents  issued 
as  against  72,080  for  1910.  The  majority  of  the  most  important  lines 
of  the  work  in  the  oflSce  is  up  to  date,  and  the  other  branches  are 
rapidly  being  made  so.  In  homestead  applications  patents  are  being 
issued  within  four  and  a  half  months  from  the  date  of  proof  where 
no  protest  is  made  or  contest  initiated.  The  same  is  true  in  cases 
of  timber  and  stone  and  desert  lands.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
maintain  the  position  and  to  bring  up  to  date  the  few  branches  in 
which  the  work  ia  still  somewhat  behind.  With  the  hearty  spirit  of 
cooperation  shown  by  the  employees  of  the  office,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  can  be  done  in  the  ensuing  year. 

The  correspondence  of  the  office  still  continues  to  be  very  volumi- 
nous. During  the  past  year  there  were  received  368,300  letters,  neces- 
sitating the  writing  of,  in  round  numbers,  252,000  answers,  cu*culars 
being  sent  to  the  remainder. 

CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  total  cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  including  fees 
and  commissions  on  both  original  and  final  entries,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1911,  were  $7,245,207.69.  Miscellaneous  receipts  were  as  follows: 
From  sales  of  Indian  lands,  $2,822,600.71;  reclamation  water-rights 
charges,  $892,414.29 ;  sales  of  timber  in  Alaska,  depredations  on  public 
lands,  sales  of  Government  property,  and  copies  of  records  and  plats, 
$129,704.91,  making  the  aggregate  total  of  cash  receipts  of  this  bureau 
during  the  fiscal  year  1911,  $11,089,927.60,  a  decrease  of  $373,996.46, 
as  compared  with  those  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910. 
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The  total  expenses  of  district  land  offices  for  salaries  and  com- 
missions of  registers  and  receivers,  incidental  expenses,  and  expenses 
of  depositing  public  moneys  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jime  30, 1911, 
were  $870,242,  a  decrease  of  $3,395.33.  The  aggregate  expenditures 
and  estimated  liabilities  of  the  public-land  service,  including  expenses 
of  district  land  offices  and  surveys,  were  $3,195,759.38,  leaving  a  net 
surplus  of  $7,894,168.22. 

AR£A  OF  LAND  ENTERED  AND  PATENTED^ 

The  total  area  of  public  and  Indian  land  originally  entered  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911,  is  17,639,099.54  acres,  a  decrease 
of  8,752,169.55  acres  as  compared  with  the  ar^a  entered  during  the 
year  1910. 

The  area  patented  during  the  fiscal  year  is  12,272,495  acres,  an 
increase  of  1,289,345  acres  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1910. 
The  number  of  patents  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  1911  exceeded 
that  of  1910  by  109.  Of  the  above  area  5,301 ,686  acres  were  patented 
under  the  homestead  law. 

ORGANIZATION. 

In  a  prior  report  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  statutory 
oi^anization  of  the  General  Land  Office  proceeds  along  entu-ely  erro- 
neous lines,  in  that  the  ''commissioner  is  supposed  to  supervise  the 
special  agents  in  the  field  and  keep  track  of  the  work  which  they 
perform  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  attending  to  the  more 
important  cases  which  will  have  to  be  presented  to  him  subsequently 
for  his  consideration."  I  did  not,  prior  to  this  report,  have  occasion 
to  give  the  matter  as  deep  consideration  aa  it  deserved.  I  have, 
however,  during  the  past  year  given  considerable  thought  to  this 
matter. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  l^islation  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  the  position  of  commissioner  and  imposing 
duties  upon  him  will  convince  any  student  that,  owing  doubtless  to 
the  fact  that  the  attention  of  Congress  has  not  been  brought  to  the 
matter,  the  present  organization  is  unsuitable.  It  is  virtually  the 
same  organization  which  existed  under  the  statutory  provisions  passed 
in  1785,  as  amended  by  the  act  passed  in  1796,  and  by  the  act  of 
May  10,  1800,  when  the  paramount  idea  was  the  sale  of  the  lands, 
after  survey,  and  collection  of  the  money  received  from  the  sale. 
These  funds  were  considered  an  asset  to  liquidate  the  public  debt. 
When,  by  legislation,  continuing  from  1840  down  to  the  present  time, 
there  were  demanded  certain  prerequisites  other  than  the  payment 
of  money  on  the  part  of  the  claimant,  the  General  Land  Office  had  cast 
upon  it  the  duty  of  determining  in  a  judicial  manner  wh^iher  these 
prerequisites  had  been  complied  with  or  not. 
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It  would  have  been  reasonable  to  presume,  when  new  duties  of  an 
entirely  different  character  to  those  originally  cast  upon  the  bureau 
were  placed  upon  it,  that  Congress  would  at  the  same  time  have  so 
changed  the  oi^anization  of  the  office  as  to  enable  the  bureau  head 
to  adequately  meet  the  new  responsibilities.  This  has  not  been  done. 
The  number  of  clerks  in  the  bureau  itself  has,  of  course,  from  time  to 
time,  been  increased,  but  the  only  additional  strengthening  of  the 
head  of  the  bureau  has  been  by  the  appointment  of  an  assistant  com- 
missioner, under  the  act  of  July  7,  1884  (23  Stat.,  186) — 

who  shall  be  aatborized  to  sign  such  letters,  papers,  and  documents,  and  to  perform 
mi€*h.  other  datiep  as  may  be  directed  by  the  commissioner,  and  shall  act  as  com* 
miaaioner  in  the  absence  of  that  office  or  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  com- 
missioner. 

While  Congress  has  placed  these  quasi  judicial  duties  upon  the 
office,  it  has  not  met  the  situation  which  it  created,  by  giving  the 
Land  Office  responsible  officers  with  authority  vested  in  them  by 
law  to  pass  upon  these  quasi  judicial  questions  and  assume  the 
responsibility  of  their  actions.  This  could  have  easily  been  done  by 
the  creation,  by  legislation,  of  a  law  board,  with  authority  in  the 
members  to  sign  their  own  decisions,  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
commissioner  for  the  proper  execution  of  the  laws  in  no  way  dimin- 
ished, by  retaining  in  him  the  supervision  over  the  decisions  of  the 
members  of  the  law  board.  An  organization  of  this  kind  would 
have  strengthened  the  office  immeasurably,  and  the  signature  of 
the  member  of  the  board  who  might  pass  upon  a  question  would 
mean  that  his  personal  consideration  had  been  given  to  it.  As  it 
is,  with  the  number  of  decisions  and  papers  that  have  to  be  signed 
by  the  commissioner  and  assistant  conmiissioner,  a  very  great  nimi- 
ber  must  necessarily  be  signed  in  a  perfunctory  fashion.  By  creating 
a  board  of  five  members,  one  of  them  being  the  assistant  commis- 
sioner, there  would  be  established  a  responsible  force  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  personally  consider  the  cases  submitted  to  it,  and 
claimants  would  realize  that  their  claims  had  received  the  personal 
consideration  of  the  officer  whose  signature  was  attached  to  the  paper 
determining  his  rights.  By  retaining  the  supervision  in  the  com- 
missioner the  broad  administrative  policy  of  the  office  would  be 
preserved  in  the  Executive,  while  the  determination  of  each  case  on 
its  merits  would  have  the  consideration  of  a  judicial  officer. 

EXECX7TIVB  DITTIES  OF  COMMISSIONEB. 

Upon  the  head  of  the  General  Land  Office  there  are  cast  executive 
duties  as  numerous  and  diverse  as  those  of  any  other  bureau  officer 
in  the  Government  service.  He  has  directly  under  him  over  2,000 
employees.  The  work  which  he  is  to  superintend  is  scattered  over 
an  area  esctending,  in  effiact,  from  Nome,  Alaska,  in  the  northwest^ 
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to  Gainesville,  Fla.,  in  the  southeast,  and  it  is  distributed  among  103 
land  offices,  13  surveyors  general  offices,  and  12  field  divisions,  with 
an  immediate  force  of  some  500  employees  in  Washington  City. 
There  is  collected  by  the  General  Land  Office,  in  roimd  nimibers, 
the  sum  of  $10,000,000  a  year  from  the  sales  of  public  lands.  The 
money  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  conduct  of  the  work  in 
this  bureau  last  year  was  $3,417^212.82. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  if  the  head  of  the  office  is  to  be,  as  he 
should  be,  in  close  touch  with  the  executive  work  of  the  bureau  and 
have  knowledge  of  the  method  of  and  expenditure  of.  money  appro- 
priated by  Congress  he  has  enough  duties  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
any  one  man. 

To  bring  the  matter  more  pointedly  before  Congress  for  its  con- 
sideration, it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  upon  the  General  Land 
Office  is  imposed: 

First.  The  duty  of  surveying  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States. 
Under  legislation  recently  passed  this  work  is  now  performed  by 
this  office  directly  by  the  engaging  of  surveyors,  who  act  as  employees 
of  the  office,  and  not  by  the  old  system  of  contract  work.  The 
expenditure  under  the  old  system  was,  in  round  numbers,  $450,000 
per  anniun,  and  placed  upon  the  office  a  large  weight  of  responsi- 
bility. The  new  system  will  entail  closer  supervision  on  the  part 
of  the  General  Land  Office  of  the  work  done.  The  appropriation 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $800,000.  Of  course,  an  executive  officer 
has  to  depend  upon  the  experts  engaged  for  the  superintending  of 
this  work,  but  he  should  have  time  and  opportimity  to  devote  con- 
siderable personal  attention  to  it,  inasmuch  as  he  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  proper  performance  of  this  important  duty. 

Second.  The  duty  of  supervising  the  work  of  13  surveyors  general 
offices,  where  the  notes  are  first  transmitted  by  the  surveyors  in  the 
field. 

Third.  The  duty  of  superintending  the  disposal  of  the  lands  after 
survey.  In  its  quasi  judicial  fimction  the  office  has  to  see  that  the 
laws  are  proi>erly  obeyed  under  which  the  land  is  sought  to  be 
acquired.  (The  judicial  duties  will  be  enumerated  later.)  The 
executive  duties  call  for  the  superintending  of  the  proper  organi- 
zation of  103  district  land  offices,  with  the  employment  of  206  regis- 
ters and  receivers  and  210  clerks.  The  commissioner,  as  head  of 
the  office,  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  these  offices  and  is  held 
to  account  if  the  work  in  the  various  local  land  offices  does  not  pro- 
ceed smoothly.  lie  has,  as  executive  officer,  to  superintend  the 
collection  of  moneys  and  see  that  the  proper  systems  are  installed, 
so  that  there  will  be  a  correct  accoimting  for  every  dollar  received 
for  fees  and  conmiissions  and  for  the  sales  of  public  lands. 

Fourth.  The  duty  of  supervising  the  proper  investigation  of  all 
•n^gad  frauds  and  properly  preparing  and  presenting  all  ca86B| 
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whether  they  be  before  the  local  offices  for  the  cancellation  of  entries 
on  lands  attempted  to  be  secured  without  due  compUance  with  law, 
or  in  the  presentation  of  evidence  before  the  courts  in  the  conduct 
of  criminal  cases,  and  in  the  collection  of  evidence  to  be  presented 
to  a  Federal  court  in  civil  proceedings  looking  to  the  cancellation  of 
patents.  The  appropriation  for  this  work  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 
is  $660,000,  for  the  proper  expenditure  of  which  the  head  of  the 
office  is  held  answerable  as  administrative  officer. 

Fifth.  As  executive  officer  the  commissioner  is  responsible  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  a£Fairs  of  the  General  Land  Office,  with  its 
force  of  some  500  employees  in  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  his  duty  to 
see  that  the  work  which  is  brought  from  the  local  land  offices  to  the 
Land  Office  proper  is  properly  conducted;  that  this  force  is  properly 
divided,  so  that  the  various  Unes  of  work  can  be  expeditiously  and 
correctly  carried  to  completion.  This  includes,  as  purely  executive 
work,  work  in  the  surveying  division,  in  the  drafting  division,  in  the 
division  of  ffies,  and  in  the  division  which  has  charge  of  the  writing 
and  issuing  of  patents,  and  in  seeing  that  the  clerks  in  the  judicial 
divisions  properly  attend  to  their  duties.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  the  office  receives  over  a  thousand  letters  a  day  and  writes  and 
transmits  nearly  a  thousand  letters,  exclusive  of  circulars.  This  is 
mentioned  merely  to  bring  to  the  front  the  weight  of  work  of  an  ex- 
ecutive character  which  the  commissioner  must  attend  in  the  offices 
in  Washington. 

Sixth.  Congress  has  imposed  on  the  General  Land  Office  the 
executive  duties  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  Indian  reser- 
vations after  completion  of  agreements  with  the  Indians  leading  to 
the  sale  of  their  lands.  This  includes  the  sale  of  lots  in  towns  estab- 
lished on  abandoned  Indian  reservations.  Under  the  provisions  of 
laws  as  heretofore  passed,  where  lands  have  not  been  entered  within 
a  certain  length  of  time  after  the  opening  of  the  reservation,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  to  sell  by  auction  the  remain- 
ing lands  unentered.  There  have  been  also  placed  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  commissioner  the  duties  of  superintending  the  sale  of 
timber  in  the  Chippewa  Reservation,  Minn.,  which  is  to  be  disposed 
of  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.  After  the  timber  is  so  sold  it  is  his  • 
duty  to  see  that  it  is  properly  cut  and  scaled  and  that  the  moneys 
due  thereon  are  collected  and  paid  over  to  the  Treasury  for  the  use 
of  the  Indians. 

There  are  numerous  incidental  administrative  duties,  such  as  the 
keeping  of  records  of  the  estabhshment  of  national  forests  and  other 
reservations  of  withdrawn  lands,  the  creation  of  bird  reserves, 
national  monuments  and  the  Uke,  the  collection  of  water-right  charges 
on  irrigation  projects,  the  keeping  of  tract  books,  and  the  recording 
thereoti  of  restorations  and  withdrawals. 
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Under  acts  of  Congress  authorizing  and  directing  him  to  prepare 
and  promulgate  rules  and  r^ulations  having  the  force  and  effect  of 
a  statute,  to  carry  laws  into  effect,  the  commissioner  acts  in  a  line 
which  approaches  close  to  the  legislative. 

In  the  adjustment  of  railroad  and  other  granrts  the  Land  Office 
has  imposed  on  it  duties  which  partake  both  of  the  judicial  and 
administrative.  This  may  also  be  said  of  the  duties  in  regard  to 
rights  of  way  and  easements  over  the  pubUc  lands. 

From  this  brief  rfeum6  of  his  duties  as  an  executive  officer  the 
complexity,  if  not  incongruity,  of  the  additional  duties  imposed  on 
the  commissioner  in  personally  passing  upon  quasi  judicial  ques- 
tions is  readily  seen.  He  prepares  the  charge  upon  which  the  action 
is  based.  Agents  acting  under  his  direction  collect  the  evidence 
and  present  it  at  the  hearing  which  he  orders,  and  officers  subordi- 
nate or  answerable  to  him  preside  at  the  trial,  find  the  facts,  and 
declare  the  law.  Finally,  upon  the  entire  record  of  the  cause  so 
presented  the  commissioner  or  assistant  commissioner  must  pass 
judgment.  The  duty  of  sitting  as  a  judge  to  determine  the  question 
which  he,  as  prosecuting  attorney,  presents,  and  the  facts  which  he, 
as  jury,  foimd  or  may  find,  is  frequently  embarrassing. 

There  is  no  business  firm  in  the  country  that  would  expect  its 
executive  head  to  take  care  of  more  work  than  that  which  is  outlined 
above. 

JUDICIAL  DX7TIES  OF  COHMISSIONEB. 

The  work  which  he  and  the  assistant  commissioner  perform  in 
their  judicial  capacity  is  such  that  it  should  command  careful  and 
personal  attention.  It  should  receive  the  undivided  attention  of 
at  least  four  competent  lawyers.  These  officers  should  act  as  mem- 
bers of  a  law  board,  with  authority  under  law  to  pass  upon  matters 
requiring  judicial  interpretation  submitted  to  the  General  Land 
Office  for  its  consideration,  retaining  the  supervision  in  the  commis* 
sioner,  and  an  appeal  always  lying  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

In  order  that  the  matter  may  be  clearly  laid  before  Congress,  the 
following  smnmary  of  the  judicial  duties  is  submitted: 

STATE   GRANTS. 
SCHOOL  AND  INTBRNAIi  IMFROVBMBNTS. 

The  judicial  duties  imposed  upon  the  Commissioner  of  the  Greneral 
Land  Office  arising  from  the  administration  of  the  grants  to  the 
States  for  the  maintenance  of  common  schools  and  for  internal 
improvements  are  exceedingly  onerous.  While  the  school  grants 
are  made  of  specified  sections,  yet  Congress  has  from  time  to  time, 
by  appropriate  l^islation,  provided  for  the  protection  of  settlers, 
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who  may  have,  prioi*  to  survey,  established  themselves  upon  the 
sections  named  in  the  school  grant.  In  pursuance  also  of  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  Grovemment,  mineral  lands  are  likewise  excepted 
from  such  grants.  In  other  words,  inasmuch  as  the  grant  is  of 
sped&ed  sections,  it  does  not  take  effect  until  survey  and  the  status 
of  the  lands  at  that  time  determines  whether  they  pass  under  the 
grant  or  not.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  at  that 
time  all  matters  pertaining  to  such  lands,  whether  by  reason  of 
settlement,  or  of  the  character  of  the  lands,  or  of  the  fact  that  some 
prior  claim  may. have  been  asserted  thereto,  which  would  exempt 
them  from  the  granting  power  of  Congress. 

To  cover  deficiencies  that  may  arise  in  the  school  grants,  on 
account  of  settlement  or  other  adverse  claims,  or  the  mineral  char- 
acter of  the  land,  indemnity  is  provided  to  make  up  the  quantity 
which  otherwise  would  have  passed  under  the  grant  in  place. 

The  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  adjustment  of  the  grant  under 
these  conditions  are  therefore  apparent.  First,  the  status  of  the 
lands  in  the  field  at  the  time  the  grant  took  effect  must  be  passed 
upon.  If  it  is  found  that  certain  lands  included  in  the  specified 
sections  are  for  any  reason  excepted  therefrom,  and  that  indemnity 
must  be  taken  therefor,  it  then  becomes  (second)  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  character  and  status  of  the  lands  that  are  chosen  as 
indenmity. 

The  grants  to  the  several  States  are  not  in  the  same  terms,  hence 
the  rule  that  might  apply  in  one  State,  or  as  announced  by  the 
court  as  applicable  to  one  State,  may  not  be  decisive  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  a  grant  to  another  State.  The  duty  then  rests  upon  the 
commissioner  to  carefully  ascertain  the  facts  as  to  the  lands  in 
place,  and  those  claimed  as  indenmity,  and  in  adjusting  the  grant 
to  so  construe  the  statutes  that  the  State  shall  receive  the  full  amount 
of  its  grant  without  injustice  to  adverse  interests. 

Legislative  provisions  have  been  made,  notably  by  the  acts  of 
1893  and  1894,  by  which  preference  rights  are  given  to  the  States 
to  make  selections  imder  their  several  grants  at  the  time  when  the 
surveys  have  been  completed  and  the  lands  opened  to  selection. 
The  determination  of  these  preference  rights  in  itself  is  a  task  of 
extreme  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  allegations  of  rights  acquired  prior 
to  the  State  are  constantly  asserted,  and  must  be  settled  before  a 
final  adjustment  of  the  State's  preference  right  can  be  determined. 

OARBT  ACT  SELECTIONS. 

Very  nearly  akin  to  the  grants  just  noticed  are  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  August  18,  1894,  known  as  the  Carey  Act,  authorizing 
o^ain  States  to  select  and  have  segregated  arid  lands  to  be  re- 
claimed under  direction  of  the  States.    The  States  are  as  follows: 
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Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming.  Under  this  act  there  have  been  segre- 
gated to  these  States  3,193,314.36  acres.  The  total  area  patented 
to  June  30,  1911,  amounts  to  388,403.79  acres. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  act  the  State  applies  to  the  Land  Depart- 
ment for  a  s^regation  of  the  lands  that  it  proposes  to  reclaim. 
When  the  segregation  has  once  been  made  the  State  has  a  period 
of  not  less  than  10  years  within  which  it  may  reclaim  the  lands. 
This  period  may,  under  the  statute,  be  extended.  While  the  recla- 
mation of  the  lands  and  the  disposition  thereof,  after  they  have 
been  reclaimed  and  patented  by  the  Grovemment  to  the  State,  lies 
with  the  State,  yet  the  adjudication  as  to  whether  the  lands  are 
of  the  character  intended  to  be  thus  segregated  under  said  act 
lies  with  the  Land  Department,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Greneral 
Land  Office  to  pass  upon  not  only  the  character  of  the  lands  but 
also  the  feasibility  of  the  proposed  reclamation  scheme  that  the 
State  submits  to  the  department  when  it  applies  for  the  segrega- 
tion of  the  land. 

The  importance  of  this  can  not  be  overstated,  for  not  only  will 
the  lands  remain  segr^ated  for  a  long  period  of  time,  if  the  order 
therefor  is  once  made,  but  in  making  such  segregation  the  depart- 
ment is  practically  conmiitted  to  the  feasibility  of  the  proposition 
submitted  by  the  State,  and  people  thereafter  dealing  with  the 
State  are  in  a  great  degree  entitled  to  regard  the  proposition  of  the 
State  as  having  received  the  indoi^sement  of  the  department. 

All  this  must  be  carefully  gone  into  at  the  time  when  the  segre- 
gation of  the  lands  is  proposed  by  the  State  for  its  benefit,  but  later, 
when  the  State  applies  for  a  patent  to  the  lands  thus  segregated,  it 
18  further  necessary  for  the  Land  Office  again  to  carefully  inquire 
into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  adjudge  whether  in  fact  the  lands 
have  been  reclaimed  under  the  terms  of  the  statute,  before  issuing  a 
patent  therefor. 

The  Carey  Act  in  itself  is  brirf  in  terms  and  not  difficult  of  con- 
struction, but  the  questions  that  have  to  be  determined  in  carrying 
it  into  effect  involve  some  of  the  most  difficult  legal  problems  sub- 
mitted to  the  department,  and  especially  is  this  true  in  determining 
water  rights  claimed  by  appropriation 'under  the  State  laws. 

RAILROAD  GRANTS. 

Railroad  grants  were  originally  made  directly  to  the  States  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  construction  of  roads  within  such  States,  leaving 
it  to  the  State  to  dispose  of  the  lands  in  aid  of  the  grant,  as  the  roads 
were  constructed,  but  the  larger  grants  in  later  years  were  made 
directly  to  corporations  authorized  to  receive  the  grant  by  act  of 
CoDgreis. 
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The  immensity  of  these  later  grants  does  not  need  to  be  dwelt  upon 
here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  there  yet  remains  for  adjustment 
under  raikoad  grants  an  approximate  claimed  area  of  29,000,000 
acres.  The  grants  to  the  railroad  companies  are  usually  made  of 
alternate  sections;  but  many  exceptions  ^re  embraced  in  the  grants, 
for  the  protection  of  the  Government  and  settlers  and  all  prior 
adverse  interests.  The  lands  of  course  so  granted  must  be  public 
lands  subject  to  the  grant  at  the  time  it  takes  effect. 

For  lands  that  are  lost  to  the  grant  in  place,  indemnity  is  provided, 
and  here  again,  as  under  the  adjustment  of  State  grants,  a  double 
duty  is  imposed  upon  the  commissioner.  He  must  ascertain  the 
status  of  the  grant  in  place  and  of  the  land  claimed  as  indenmity. 
He  must  construe  the  statutes  carefully  for  the  protection  of  all 
interests  confided  to  his  charge,  and  no  legislation  has  led  to  more 
litigation  than  that  arising  under  railroad  grants.  This  is  necessarily 
so,  because  of  the  great  interests  involved  by  which  the  welfare  of 
entire  States  and  communities  are  affected,  as  well  as  individuals. 

While  it  i3  true  that  the  courts  will  not  interfere  with  the  action  of 
the  Land  Department,  so  long  as  the  disposition  of  title  yet  remains 
under  its  control,  and  also  true  that  the  courts  recognize  the  findings 
of  fact  on  the  part  of  the  Land  Department  to  be  final,  yet  they  will 
correct  errors  of  law  that  may  occur  in  the  adjudication  of  such  title. 
Hence  the  responsibility  rests  upon  the  commissioner  to  so  constnie 
the  law  in  the  adjustment  of  these  grants,  that  no  occasion  will  arise 
in  the  courts  to  modify  his  action.  Such  modification  might  mean 
the  loss  of  homes  and  fortunes  to  many  people — a  loss  that  could 
not  be  indemnified. 

At  every  step  in  the  adjustment  of  these  grants,  the  Land  Depart- 
ment is  met  with  adverse  rights  asserted  as  against  the  grant — con- 
flicting rights  between  different  adverse  claimants  as  against  the 
grant — and  it  is  required  at  the  same  time  to  carefully  see  that  the 
land  granted  to  the  company  is  of  the  character  subject  thereto. 

The  obstacles  encountered  in  the  adjustment  of  such  grants  have 
been  so  manifest  that  Congress  has,  from  time  to  time,  by  appropriate 
laws  provided  for  special  schemes  of  adjustment,  as  in  the  acts  of 
1887,  1890,  and  1898.  These  acts  in  themselves,  open  an  entirely 
new  field  of  action,  imposing  the  necessity  upon  the  commissioner ' 
of  most  carefully  considering  not  only  the  terms  of  the  original  grants, 
but  the  terms  of  the  later  acts  as  well. 

BIGHTS   OF   WAT — ^BAILBOAD. 

The  right-of-way  grants  should  not  be  overlooked  in  considering 
the  judicial  duties  imposed  upon  the  commissioner.  By  the  act  of 
March  3,  1875,  railroad  rights  of  way  are  granted  over  the  pubUc 
lands  imder  certain  conditions.    The  grants  thus  made  do  not  cany 
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the  fee,  but  are  a  servitude  upon  the  land  that  exists  so  long  as  the 
right  of  way  is  used  for  the  purpose  granted.  Applications  under 
this  act  not  infrequently  are  presented  by  rival  corporations.  The 
opening  of  a  new  country  to  railroad 'enterprise  brings  into  action 
competitive  interests  of  the  lai^est  magnitude,  and  the  fight  over 
priorities  to  be  secured  by  those  first  in  the  field  is  bitter  and  expensive 
to  the  parties.  A  mistake  in  the  construction  of  the  law  so  confided 
to  the  commissioner,  in  acting  upon  these  rights-of-way  applications, 
may  bring  financial  disaster  to  a  worthy  enterprise. 

RIGHTS   OF   WAY — CANALS,  DITCHES,  AND   RESERVOIRS. 

By  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  rights  of  way  are  granted  to  individ- 
uals and  companies  for  the  maintenance  of  ditches,  canals,  and 
reservoirs  upon  pubUc  lands.  This  legislation  was  the  outgrowth 
of  the  increasing  demand  for  the  conservation  of  our  water  supply 
in  the  semiarid  regions.  From  the  first  this  act  has  been  eagerly 
invoked,  both  by  individuals  ai^d  companies,  and  the  struggle  for 
precedence  in  securing  such  rights  of  way  has  been  exceedingly  sharp. 

In  disposing  of  appUcations  under  this  act  it  is  necessary  for  the 
commissioner  to  ascertain  the  good  faith  of  the  enterprise,  the  finan- 
cial soundness  of  the  parties,  and  the  availability  of  the  proposed 
water  supply.  It  is  true  that  imder  this  act  the  department  in  no 
wise  attempts  to  pass  upon  water  rights,  but  it  does  undertake  to  see 
that  a  mere  paper  right  of  way  is  not  granted  to  cloud  the  title  to  our 
public  lands,  and  operate  as  a  bar  to  the  prosecution  of  well-founded 
and  legitimate  applications  imder  the  act. 

A  right  of  way  secured  under  this  act  is  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
irrigation  and  is  an  easement,  dependent  upon  the  continued  exercise 
of  the  privilege  granted.  Differing  therefrom,  however,  is  the  right 
of  way  granted  by  act  of  February  15,  1901,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
permit  or  license  to  the  use  of  a  right  of  way  through  the  public  lands 
and  forest  and  other  reservations  of  the  United  States,  for  telephone 
and  telegraph  purposes,  and  for  conducting  and  storing  water  for 
certain  specified  purposes  in  addition  to  those  of  irrigation — this 
right  being  subject  to  revocation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Though  the  right  conferred  by  this  act  is  not  an  easement,  but 
subject  to  revocation,  yet  a  proper  administration  thereof  requires 
the  utmost  care  in  the  recognition  of  rights  claimed  thereunder. 
This  is  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  purpose  of  the  act 
contemplates  granting  privileges  upon  which  largo  inve-stments  of 
capital  may  be  made  and  a  revocation  of  the  privilege,  if  due  to  any 
fault  or  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Land  Department,  might  result 
very  disastrously. 
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MINERAL  LAND   CLAIMS. 

The  several  acts  of  Ck^ngress,  under  which  title  to  mineral  lands  may 
be  acquired,  constitute  a  prolific  source  of  litigation  before  the  I^and 
Department.  The  assertion  of  rights  by  adverse  claimants  under 
conflicting  claims  often  involves  immense  values  and  calls  for  the  very 
hi^eet  quality  of  judicial  investigation  and  the  exercise  of  the  finest 
legal  discrimination.  Possessory  rights,  it  is  true,  may  be  maintained 
to  a  mining  claim  without  a  patent  therefor,  but  no  large  investments 
are  likely  to  be  made  or  invited  until  title  from  the  Government  has 
been  obtained. 

The  procedure  for  securing  patent,  as  provided  by  the  mineral  laws, 
is  very  exact  in  its  requirements,  and  failure  in  any  particular  to  fol- 
low the  statute  may  entail  serious  consequences  and  heavy  financial 
loss.  Every  step  from  the  survey  of  the  claim  on  the  ground  show- 
ing location  of  the  claim,  to  the  completion  of  the  proof,  involving 
notice  to  all  conflictmg  claimants,  must  be  carefully  scrutinized  in 
the  General  Land  Office  in  the  light  of  the  statutory  requirements  and 
the  construction  they  have  received,  both  in  the  courts  and  the  de- 
partment. Countless  questions  of  the  most  complex  character  con- 
stantly confront  the  office  in  the  adjudication  of  these  claims.  Is  the 
land  mineral;  is  the  substance  claimed  as  mineral  so  recognized  by 
mining  authorities;  has  there  been  a  discovery  of  such  mineral  suffi- 
cient in  character  to  warrant  the  location  of  the  mining  claim;  should 
the  claim  be  in  the  form  of  a  lode  or  a  placer;  has  the  daim  been  iden- 
tified with  accuracy  on  the  ground ;  does  such  identification  appear  of 
record;  have  all  prior  valid  claims  been  excluded;  does  the  applica^ 
tion  for  patent  show  clear  abstract  of  title  ?  These  and  many  more 
questions  must  be  settled  even  in  an  ordinary  claim,  but  where  the 
conflicts  are  numerous  and  the  adverse  claims  sharply  contested,  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  reaching  a  satisfactory  solution  increase 
in  a  manifold  ratio.  It  may  be  fairly  said  that  our  mining  laws  alone 
prraent  a  wide  field  of  jurisprudence  for  the  exercise  of  the  best  legal 
talent  on  the  bench,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  Land  Department.  The 
reports  of  our  courts.  State,  Federal,  and  Supreme,  attest  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  The  complexity  of  the  laws  under  which  a  min- 
eral patent  is  to  be  obtained  and  the  immense  values  it  often  repre- 
sents have  been  prolific  in  the  production  of  mining  engineers,  min- 
eral experts,  mining  lawyers,  textbooks,  and  legal  decisions,  all  to 
be  heard  and  considered  by  the  commissioner  in  the  exercise  of  his 
quasi-judicial  authority.  In  the  consideration  of  these  cases  it  is  not 
an  imusual  thing  for  counsel  to  be  heard  orally,  as  well  as  by  brief, 
and,  in  many  cases,  such  hearings  are  attended  by  attorneys  from  the 
mining  sections  of  our  country  at  great  expense  to  their  clients,  prose- 
cutmg  the  contest,  in  some  cases,  through  a  period  of  years  before  all 
the  various  interests  have  been  finally  adjudicated. 
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COAL  LANDS. 

The  general  mining  laws  are  not  applicable  to  the  disposition  of  coal 
lands,  special  legislation  being  provided  therefor.  The  coal  land 
laws  embrace  certain  features  of  the  old  preemption  law,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  sale  and  the  preference  riglit  of  purchase,  and  other  elements 
of  the  mining  laws  in  the  matter  of  discovery  and  development. 

The  right  of  one  person  or  association  of  persons  to  purchase  is 
limited  in  the  matter  of  acreage,  and  the  right  once  exercised  is  ex- 
hausted. The  purpose  of  these  restrictions  is  apparent — that  is,  to 
distribute  the  ownership  of  coal  lands  among  as  many  individual 
owners  as  possible,  and  thus  to  try  to  prevent  a  monopolistic  control 
of  a  valuable  public  asset,  there  being,  however,  no  supervision  of 
any  kind  retained  in  the  Government  after  patent  issued.  This  fea- 
ture of  the  law  has  been  a  failure. 

To  so  administer  the  law  as  to  secure  this  result  demands  of  the 
Land  Department  diligent  attention  to  matters  of  statutory  con- 
struction in  considering  applications  to  purchase  these  lands  and 
prevent  evasions  of  the  law  by  which,  either  through  dummy  entry- 
men  or  other  fraudulent  devices,  undue  advantages  under  the  law 
may  be  secured. 

The  legal  difficulties  heretofore  encountered  in  the  adjudication  of 
cases  under  this  branch  of  the  public  land  laws  bid  fair  to  be  largely 
increased  by  the  recent  acts  of  March  3,  1909,  and  June  22,  1910, 
recognizmg  the  right  to  issue  an  agricultural  patent  for  the  surface  of 
the  land,  while  reserving  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  dispose  of 
the  coal  thereunder. 

SETTLEMENT   CLAIMS — ^^HOMESTBAD. 

The  judicial  duties  impose<l  upon  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  in  the  construction  of  what  are  styled  the  settlement 
laws,  meaning  thereby  generally  agricultural  claims,  are  exceedingly 
diverse  and  call  for  a  very  careful  consideration  of  legislation  which 
has  been  enacted  through  a  period  of  many  years.  The  principal 
one  of  these,  known  as  the  homestead  law,  originally  enacted  in  1862, 
since  many  times  amended  and  modified,  but  still  retaining  the  fim- 
damental  principle  of  providing  a  home  for  the  permanent  settler, 
deserves  special  attention.  The  law  has  been  adapted  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  certain  localities,  as  the  Kinkaid  Act — limited  to  the 
State  of  Nebraska — the  enlarged  homestead  act — ^limited  to  certain 
States  containing  semiarid  lands — and  the  reclamation  act,  applica- 
ble to  the  lands  entered  under  the  act  of  June  17,  1902. 

Under  the  general  provisions  of  the  law  the  exercise  of  the  home- 
stead right  once  exhausts  the  privilege,  but  several  acts  of  Congress 
have  granted  the  right  to  make  second  entries  to  people  who  through 
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some  specified  cause  have  not  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  original 
entry.  In  handling  cases  that  arise  under  the  homestead  laws,  the 
most  careful  attention  is  exacted  on  the  part  of  the  General  Land 
Office  in  ascertaining  whether  the  entryman  is  fully  quahfied  in  the 
matter  of  citizenship,  and  other  respects,  to  make  the  entry,  and  that 
the  land  is  subject  to  such  appropriation,  and,  later,  that  he  has  fully 
complied  with  the  law  in  the  matter  of  residence,  together  with  im- 
provements and  cultivation  of  the  land.  All  this  must  be  done  by 
trained  experts  acting  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  commis- 
sioner, whose  duty  it  is  to  primarily  see  that  the  law  is  properly  in- 
terpreted and  apphed.  The  number  of  homestead  patents  issued  in 
the  last  fiscal  year  was  62,076,  which  will  convey  some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  labor  entailed  in  the  administration  of  this  one  act. 

DBSEBT-LAND   CLAIMS — WATER  RIGHTS. 

The  desert-land  act  of  1877,  as  modified  by  the  amendment  of 
March  3,  1891,  recognized  the  desirability  of  aifecting  the  reclama- 
tion of  desert  land  through  the  efforts  of  individual  entrymen.  At 
the  time  of  the  enactment  of  these  laws  there  were  many  sources  of 
water  available  to  the  individual  of  which  he  could  take  advantage 
and  thus  seciffe  a  water  supply  sufficient  to  irrigate  the  land  covered 
by  his  entry.  Like  the  homestead  law,  the  exercise  of  the  right  once 
exhausted  the  privilege.  It  also  was  limited  to  persons  duly  quali- 
fied in  the  matter  of  citizenship,  who  at  the  time  of  entry  were  resi- 
dents of  the  State  in  which  the  entry  was  made.  The  apparent  piu:- 
pose  of  these  limitations  was  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  the  beneficent 
intuition  of  the  act  by  fraudulent  and  speculative  combinations  made 
with  the  piupose  of  obtaining  unlawful  control  of  large  bodies  of  the 
pubUc  lands.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  for  the  Land  Office, 
in  the  administration  of  this  law,  to  carefully  consider  the  good  faith 
of  the  claim,  whether  the  land  is  of  the  character  subject  to  such 
entry,  and,  later,  whether  it  has  been  reclaimed  by  securing  a  perma- 
nent supply  of  water  sufficient  to  effect  irrigation  of  the  entire  tract. 

What  constitutes  land  desert  in  character  is  largely  dependent  upon 
relative  conditions,  all  of  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
adjudication  of  these  claims.  The  most  difficult  question,  however, 
is  one  pertaining  to  water  rights.  The  Land  Department  must  deter- 
mine whether,  imder  the  laws  of  the  State  where  the  entry  is  made, 
the  entryman  has  secured  such  a  water  right  as  will  be  appurtenant 
to  the  land  and  fully  accomplish  the  intended  reclamation.  The 
value  of  water  in  States  containing  arid  and  semiarid  lands  has  been 
recognized  by  appropriate  legislation,  under  which  all  water  rights 
must  be  adjudicated  by  the  State  authorities,  and  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Land  Department,  in  passing  to  title  a  desert-land  entry, 
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to  see  that  under  such  laws  and  adjudications  the  entryman  has  se- 
cured a  permanent  water  right. 

The  gradual  absorption  of  the  water  supply  from  the  smaller 
streams  by  the  individual  entryman  naturally  resulted  in  the  neces- 
sity of  organizing  water  companies  to  bring  watw  from  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  this  has  led,  in  some  instances,  to  relations  between  entry- 
men  and  water  companies  that  require  the  utmost  scrutiny  to  prevent 
the  acquisition  of  large  holdings  through  entries  nominally  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  individual,  but  actually  in  the  interest  of  the 
company.  ^ 

TIMBER  AND  STONE  ACT. 

Attention  should  be  also  called  to  the  important  judicial  duties 
resting  upon  the  General  Land  Office  in  the  matter  of  administering 
the  timber  and  stone  act  of  June  3,  1878,  Public  attention  has  of 
late  years  been  so  sharply  directed  to  the  necessity  of  preserving,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  public  forest  lands  that  but  little  need  be  said 
here  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  careful  construction  of  the  statutes 
that  permit  the  purchase  of  these  lands.  Lands,  though  valuable 
for  timber  and  subject  to  sale  under  this  act,  are  also  enterable  under 
the  homestead  law.  The  result  of  this  is  that  in  the  guise  of  home- 
steads valuable  timber  lands  are  sought,  not  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing a  homestead,  but  the  timber  on  the  land.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
act  of  1878  is  limited  to  lands  chiefly  valuable  for  timber  and  unfit 
for  cultivation,  and  the  homesteader  is  required,  in  complying  with 
the  homestead  law,  to  show  cultivation,  it  becomes  possible,  by  care- 
ful attention  to  conditions  in  the  field  and  final  proofs,  to  determine 
whether  the  entry  was  made  in  good  faith  and,  if  not  so  made,  to 
prevent  its  consmnmation.  So  it  wiU  be  seen  that  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  the  commissioner  must  determine  the  character  of  the 
land  as  well  as  disputes  between  rival  claimants  under  the  act  itself, 
and  also  asserted  rights  under  other  adverse  claims,  and  at  the  same 
time  exercise  a  wise  supervision  over  the  entire  subject  in  order  that 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  may  be  protected  in  the  handling 
of  this  valuable  asset. 

PRIVATE   CONTESTS. 

One  of  the  heaviest  judicial  burdens  resting  upon  the  Greneral 
Land  Office  is  the  disposition  of  contested  cases  arising  through  the 
assertion  of  adverse  rights  by  rival  claimants  to  the  same  tract  under 
the  settlement  laws  or  based  on  asserted  priorities  otherwise  founded. 
In  these  cases  it  is  usually  a  struggle  between  adverse  claimants  for 
the  same  tract  of  land;  but  in  aiiother  class  of  contests,  arising  under 
the  act  of  May  14,  1880,  the  contestant  seeks  not  the  assertion  of  a 
prior  right  to  the  tract,  but  a  preference  right  to  make  an  entry  for 
the  land  in  the  event  that  he  succeeds  in  securing  the  cancellation 
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I. 

of  the  existing  entry  by  showing  that  the  entryman  in  some  way  has 
failed  to  comply  with  the  law.  As  an  illustration  of  the  importance 
of  this  class  of  work,  a  case  came  before  the  Land  Office  not  long 
ago  said  by  the  parties  to  involve  half  a  million  dollars.  This  case 
was  heard  orally  before  the  General  Land  Office,  the  hearing  occu- 
pying two  days,  at  which  time  counsel  of  the  highest  ability,  both 
local  and  resident  at  the  place  of  controversy,  were  heard.  Add  to 
tins  the  time  necessary  for  the  legal  staff  of  the  office  to  examine  the 
evidence  and  briefs  and  prepare  the  decision,  and  the  labor  and  respon- 
sibility incident  to  the  determination  of  a  case  of  this  character  may 
be  easily  understood. 

Other  cases  of  a  similar  character  might  easily  be  cited  where  large 
values  are  often  involved,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  land  in  dispute 
may  Ue  near  a  growing  town  or  for  some  other  reason  have  a  special 
value.  Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  it  in  most  instances  represents 
the  home  of  one  of  the  parties,  or  a  large  part  of  his  investment  at 
least,  for  which  he  naturally  contests  with  all  the  ability  he  may  be 
able  to  call  to  his  command.  Whether  he  is  represented  by  counsel 
or  not,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Land  Office  to  examine  carefuUy 
the  record,  reading  and  weighing  the  evidence  and  applying  the  law 
thereto,  in  order  that  justice  may  be  done. 

SCRIP. 

Rights  asserted  before  the  Land  Department  in  the  location  of  scrip 
and  allied  claims  should  not  be  overlooked  in  considering  the  judicial 
duties  of  the  commissioner.  Wliile  there  yet  remains  but  little  of 
what  may  be  defined  as  scrip,  such  as  "Valentine,"  "Porterfield," 
and  "Gerard"  scrip,  there  is,  however,  a  class  of  claims  closely  akin 
thereto,  such  as  soldiers'  additional  homestead  rights,  forest  lieu 
selections,  and  exchange  rights  under  the  acts  of  July  1,  1898,  March 
2, 1899,  and  April  21,  1904.  Each  of  these  presents  in  itself  peculiar 
difficulties  requiring  the  most  careful  judicial  attention,  involving 
frequently  large  values  and  great  interests.  The  famous  Hyde  and 
Benson  cases,  yet  pending  before  the  courts,  arose  under  the  forest 
lieu  selection  act.  ^ 

ACTIONS  IN  CIVIL  COURTS. 

In  the  prosecution  of  cases  before  the  courts  on  behalf  of  the  Land 
Department  for  the  recovery  of  title  wrongfully  obtained  or  for  dam- 
ages resulting  from  trespass  on  the  public  lands,  it  is  incimibent  upon 
the  Land  Department  to  carefuUy  inquire  into  the  various  laws 
involved  and  to  so  present  the  cases  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
by  statements  of  fact  and  brief  of  legal  authorities  that  it  will  be 
enabled  to  take  prompt  action  thereon.    This  in  many  instances 
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calls  for  the  widest  legal  research,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
case  is  lai^ely  dependent  upon  the  ability  with  which  it  is  handled 
in  the  Land  Department. 

BEPAYMBNT,  APPEALS,  ETC. 

The  act  of  June  16,  1880,  and  its  amendments,  provides  for  the 
repayment  of  money  where  entries  have  been  erroneously  allowed 
and  can  not  be  confirmed.  To  determine  whether  a  claim  for  repay- 
ment should  be  allowed,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  law  under 
which  the  entry  was  made  and  ascertain  whether  it  f  aUs  within  the 
terms  of  the  repayment  act.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were 
stated  2,338  accoimts,  allowing  repajrment  of  $178,437.02,  and  during 
said  period  there  were  rejected  712  claims  for  repayment. 

No  extended  mention  can  here  be  made  of  private  land  clauns 
and  special  acts  passed  from  time  to  time,  or  of  a  lai^e  variety  of 
claims  which  incidentally  arise  in  the  Land  Office,  requiring  the  exer- 
cise of  the  judicial  function. 

Li  the  exercise  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  the  General  Land  Office  received  and  disposed  of  more  than  7,000 
cases,  of  which  number  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  decisions  were 
final — that  is,  no  appeal  was  taken  from  the  action  of  the  (jeneral 
Land  Office  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

To  enable  the  General  Land  Office  to  hear,  consider,  and  decide, 
under  an  orderly  procedure,  the  various  matters  confided  to  its 
judicial  determination,  rules  of  practice  have  been  formulated.  The 
attorneys  practicing  before  the  Land  Department  form  a  bar  of 
specialists,  learned  in  the  law,  Che  equal  of  any  practicing  before  the 
courts. 

As  it  exists  now,  the  General  Land  Office,  under  an  organization 
originally  intended  and  equipped  for  executive  duties  alone,  is 
required  to  perform  judicial  duties  not  often  imposed  upon  a  court 
of  special  jurisdiction. 

SUMMABY  AND  BECOHMBNBATION. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  commissioner  and  his  assistant  to  pay  the 
judicial  attention  to  these  cases  which  they  should  receive.  The  bar 
practicing  before  this  office  has  very  little  opportunity  to  submit  its 
cases  directly  to  those  who  are  by  law  responsible  for  the  decisions, 
because  of  the  multitudinous  duties  placed  on  these  officers.  The 
head  of  the  office  can  not  find  time  to  give  individual  attention  to 
many  of  the  most  important  cases  which  are  submitted  for  his  con- 
sideration; he  has  too  many  duties  to  attend  which  he  can  not  detail 
to  others  because  he  alone  by  law  can  perform  them. 

It  necessarily  follows,  therefore,  that: 

(1)  The  commissioner  is  an  executive  officer  having  jurisdiction 
over  as  many  diverse  duties  as  any  other  bureau  officer  in  the  Gov- 
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emmeait,  having  directly  under  him  at  the  present  time  some  2,000 
employees. 

(2)  He  is  also  a  judicial  oflScer,  having  the  determination  of  cases 
great  in  number  and  of  vast  importance  and  over  claims  of  great 
value,  with  one  assistant  commissioner. 

As  an  executive  officer  the  work  over  which  he  has  jurisdiction  is 
scattered  over  103  land  offices,  13  surveyors  general,  and  12  field 
divisions,  with  a  force  of  some  500  employees  locaUzed  in  Washington, 
with  a  collection  of,  in  round  numbers,  $10,000,000  a  year  and  with 
the  responsibiUty  upon  his  shoulders  of  seeing  that  the  work  per- 
fonned  by  this  brigade  of  employees  is  property  done.  From  the 
standpoint  of  work  alone  this  is  sufficient  for  one  man  to  be  responsible 
for,  but  in  Addition  he  must,  with  the  assistant  commissioner,  indi- 
vidually assume  responsibiUty  for  the  text  of  the  numerous  decisions 
rendered  by  the  General  Land  Office. 

Of  the  526  employees  in  this  office,  131  are  graduate  lawyers,  and 
in  addition  there  are  about  150  employees  who  by  experience  are 
qualified  to  pass  on  matters  of  a  quasi-judicial  character.  In  other 
words,  there  are  over  280  men  in  this  bureau  who  are  passing  upon 
matters  which  require  either  a  general  legal  knowledge  or  expert 
knowledge  in  the  interpretation  of  certain  laws.  It  can  easily  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  transfer  to  any  tribunal 
of  the  ordinary  organization  the  matters  which  come  before  this 
bureau  for  judicial  determination.  There  can  be  no  removal  of  these 
cases  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Land  Office.  The  inteUigent  way 
is  to  give  to  a  board  of  law  review  greater  powers,  namely,  authority 
to  decide,  as  a  judicial  body,  matters  before  the  General  Land  Office, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  commissioner  an  appeal  lying  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  the  enactment  of  legislation  under  which 
there  should  be  created  the  position  of  five  members  of  a  board  of 
law  review,  who  should  be  given  original  jurisdiction  upon  all  cases 
written  by  the  various  law  clerks  of  this  bureau  under  which  rights 
of  claimants  are  determined,  with  the  right  of  review  in  the  commis- 
sioner and  appeal  to  the  Secretary.  The  two  duties,  executive  and 
judicial,  will  in  this  way  be  more  adequately  taken  care  of,  as  they 
should  be,  and  it  would  be  possible  for  the  work  to  receive  from  the 
heads  a  more  careful  consideration  than  it  does  now.  The  commis- 
ffloner  as  an  executive  officer  could  give  personal  attention  to  many 
important  details  for  which  he  is  responsible  to  which  he  can  give 
only  brief  attention  at  present,  and  by  the  creation  of  the  positions 
of  five  members  of  a  board  of  law  review  with  original  jurisdiction 
all  cases  which  are  submitted  to  this  office  could  receive  closer  and 
more  careful  attention  than  they  do  at  present. 
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SAIiAJlIES. 

In  connection  with  the  organization  and  the  changes  which  have 
been  suggested,  it  is  my  duty  to  call  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of 
the  salaries  paid  to  the  higher  employees  of  the  General  Land  Office. 
The  r6sum6  of  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  performed,  as  set 
forth  above,  shows  very  plainly  its  importance,  both  in  character  and 
in  results.  One  chief  of  division,  namely,  that  of  surveying  division, 
receives  $2,750;  the  chief  clerk  receives  $2,500;  the  chief  law  clerk 
receives  $2,500;  one  chief  of  division,  $2,400;  two  members  of  the 
board  of  law  review  receive  $2,200  and  two  $2,000  each.  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  only  27  employees  receiving  $2,000  each,  only  37 
receiving  $1,800  each,  and  69  receiving  $1,600  each.  There  are 
employed  in  the  General  Land  Office  131  men  who  are  graduates  in 
law,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  this  number  should  be 
increased  and  the  vacancies  in  the  office  recruited  from  professional 
ranks  in  order  that  the  work  may  be  properly  performed.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  not  only  are  the  higher  grade  employees 
underpaid  but  that,  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  amount  of 
salaries,  there  is  not  sufficient  inducement  to  the  right  class  of  men 
to  enter  the  General  Land  Office  service.  The  policy  is  a  poor  one, 
and  in  my  opinion  the  Government  suffers  very  materially.  True 
economy  is  in  the  paying  of  adequate  salaries  and  in  this  way  attract- 
ing to  the  service  men  who  are  energetic  and  thoroughly  competent 
to  do  good  work  for  the  Government  and  by  their  force  and  ability 
save  the  Government  money  and  perform  its  work  properly  and 
intelligently.  I  can  not  lay  too  great  stress  upon  this  matter. 
There  should  be  places  under  the  civil  service  in  this  bureau  paying 
$4,000  per  annum,  $3,500,  and  $3,000  per  annum,  and  the  number 
of  places  from  $1,600  to  $2,000  should  be  increased.  The  ultimate 
effect  of  a  step  of  this  character  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Government. 

COAL  LEGISLATION. 

In  my  report  for  last  year  the  following  statement  was  made: 

It  ifl  Imperative  that  new  legislation  be  passed  covering  the  disposition  of  coal  lands 
in  Alaska  and  in  the  United  States .  The  inadequacy  of  the  present  laws  is  universally 
conceded.  This  proposition,  therefore,  needs  no  argument.  The  progress  of  advance- 
ment in  the  West  is  being  retarded  under  present  conditions  by  Ae  difficulty  in  the 
successful  opening  of  new  mines  under  legislation  as  it  exists  to-day.  Competition  has 
been  checked.  The  consumer  is  having  to  pay,  therefore,  a  greater  price  than  it  would 
be  reasonble  to  expect  he  would  have  to  pay  if  it  were  possible  to  open  new  mines 
under  legislation  which  would  encourage  the  development  of  this  resource.  Legisla- 
tion, however,  which  would  not  retain  in  the  United  States  the  right  of  supervision 
over  the  marketing  of  the  product  would  be  a  mistake.  To  throw  this  resource  open 
80  that  the  coal  deposits  would  ultimately  pass  into  the  hands  of  monopolies  and  truats 
would  be  to  render  the  conditions  worse  than  they  are  at  present.    Congress,  therefore^ 
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should  carefully  guard  the  enactment  of  legislation  and  see  to  it  that  the  requisite 
control  is  retained  in  the  United  States,  so  that  a  combination  for  the  purpose  of  unjustly 
idvancing  prices  can  be  checked  through  Qovemment  supervision. 

The  object  to  be  obtained  is  the  laying  of  this  public  necessity  in  the  coal  bins  of 
tiie  ultimate  consumer  at  the  cheapest  possible  price  consonant  with  a  due  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  conpervadon. 

Since  the  report  was  published  no  legislation  has  been  enacted  on 
this  subject.  There  is  as  great  necessity  now  as  there  was  at  the 
time  of  writing  my  last  report  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  looking 
to  the  proper  development  of  the  coal  fields  of  the  West.  A  measure 
providing  for  the  leasing  of  the  lands  imder  proper  regulations  seems 
to  suggest  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  situation,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Congress  will  enact  some  law  along  this  line. 

WATER  POWERS. 

The  same  general  theory  should  govern  the  enactment  of  legisla* 
tion  on  the  disposition  of  rights  in  water  powers,  namely,  a  guardian* 
ship  looking  to  the  supplying  of  the  public  needs  at  the  cheapest 
rates.     There  is  no  destruction  of  supply  in  the  use  of  water  power. 

ALASKA. 

During  this  year  the  office  decided  in  cases  regularly  before  it 
for  adjudication  the  following  important  questions  affecting  the 
Alaska  public  coal  lands: 

(1)  An  agreement  or  imderstanding  entered  into  between  two  or 
more  persons  that  each  person  would  enter  and  pay  for  160  acres 
of  Alaska  coal  lands  and  thereafter  upon  the  acquisition  of  the 
title  from  the  Grovemment  that  all  the  parties  would  combine 
their  claims  into  a  sin^e  property  for  their  conmion  benefit  was 
m  contravention  of  the  act  of  April  28,  1904  (33  Stat.,  525),  amend- 
ing the  Alaska  coal  land  laws,  and  coal  entries  made  pursuant  to 
such  an  agreement  and  understanding  were  held  for  cancellation. 

(2)  Work  done  to  ascertain  merely  the  coal  character  of  the 
land,  and  not  with  the  intent  to  open  and  operate  a  mine,  did  not 
confer  a  preference  right  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  April 
28, 1904. 

(3)  The  locator  of  a  coal  claim  in  Alaska  must  file  notice  of  his 
location  for  record  with  the  proper  recording  officer  and  also  notice 
thereof  with  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  local  land  office  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  the  location,  and  a  failure  to  file  for  record 
such  notice  of  location  with  the  district  recorder  and  also  .with 
the  roister  and  receiver  within  the  year  forfeits  all  rights  under 
the  location  and  requires  the  rejection  of  a  subsequent  application 
by  the  locator  to  enter  the  land. 

(4)  A  location  made  and  a  declaratory  statement  filed  for  the 
land  could  not  thereafter  be  changed  upon  the  option  of  the  locator; 
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an  application  for  purchase  presented  by  such  person,  who  had  made 
a  prior  location  and  without  cause  abandoned  it,  was  held  for  rejec- 
tion. While  some  of  the  questions  above  mentioned  were  not  new 
in  that  the  office  had  theretofore  expressed  an  opinion  thereon, 
they  were  all  new  in  the  sense  that  prior  to  the  decision  rendered 
during  the  present  year  none  of  the  questions  had  been  passed 
upon  in  a  case  regularly  submitted  for  adjudication. 

In  a  report  made  by  the  chief  of  the  Alaskan  field  division  on 
October  7,  1911  (time  of  writing  this  report),  the  total  number 
of  Alaska  coal  cases  is  given  as  1,125;  applications  for  patent  filed, 
521;  notices  of  charges  served,  172;  answers  to  charges  filed,  125; 
expiration  notices  served,  566;  answers  to  expiration  notices  filed, 
90;  entries  yet  to  be  investigated  as  to  good  faith,  262.  Up  to 
July  1911,  indictments  returned  in  Alaskan  criminal  proceedings 
affecting  coal  lands  covered  641  claims  out  of  a  total  of  1,125  coal 
claims. 

These  particulars  with  reference  to  the  Alaskan  work  are  empha- 
sized for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  there  has  been  exceptional 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  agents  in  that  field  and  a  great  deal  of 
work  accomplished  by  them.  But  notwithstanding  this  fact  there 
still  remains  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  in  Alaska.  Heretofore 
the  reports  have  referred  either  to  the  Bering  Eiver  coal  field  or 
the  Matanuska  coal  field.  Eeports  now  coming  in  from  the  agents 
refer  to  (a)  the  Bering  River  coal  fields,  (b)  the  Matanuska  coal  field, 
(c)  the  Cook  Inlet  coal  field,  (d)  the  Alaska  Peninsula  coal  field, 
(e)  the  Admiralty  Island  coal  field,  (f)  the  Nome  district  coal  field, 
(g)  the  Fairbanks  district  coal  field,  Qi)  the  Afognak  Island  coal 
field.  It  must  be  expected  that  a  practically  undeveloped  terri- 
tory, covering  an  area  of  over  500,000  square  miles,  will  give  rise 
to  more  work  for  the  field  service  than  that  at  present  shown. 

ALASKA  LAW  OFFIOEB. 

The  laws  relating  to  public  lands  as  applied  to  Alaska  are  acknowl- 
edgedly  inadequate.  Such  as  they  are,  however,  they  must  be 
enforced.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  General  Land  Office  to 
legislate.  The  best  way  to  call  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of 
legislation  is  to  enforce  the  law  as  it  exists.  With  the  amount  of 
work  which  arises  out  of  the  number  of  applications  for  lands  in 
Alaska,  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  designate  an  officer  of  the  board 
of  law  review  to  whom  all  applications  for  lands  in  Alaska  are  referred, 
of  whatsoever  nature  they  may  be.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to 
obtain  perfect  uniformity  in  decisions  and  interpretation  of  the 
laws  such  as  they  are.  The  place  should  be  permanently  established 
by  legislation  with  an  adequate  salary  attached  thereto. 
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PROOFS. 

In  the  report  of  last  year  the  following  suggestions  were  made: 

At  present  proofs  are  taken  before  the  register  and  receiver.  This  necessitates  in 
many  cases  a  long  trip  from  the  land  to  the  local  office  and  entails  a  large  expense 
upon  the  applicant,  who  has  to  journey  thereto  and  bring  his  witnesses  to  testily 
in  support  of  his  claim.  If  this  course  be  not  pursued,  the  proof  is  taken  before  a 
United  States  commissioner.  There  is  attached  to  this  course  the  expense  of  the 
journey  to  his  office  on  the  part  of  the  claimant  and  his  witnesses.  Apart  from  this 
expense  of  the  claimant  the  procediu^  is  not  satisfactory.  The  work  of  a  special 
agent  is  laigely  that  of  investigating  cases  where  false  proofs  have  been  made.  •  It 
18  res]>ectfully  recommended  that  a  more  expeditious  way,  and  one  where  there 
would  be  less  cost  to  the  claimant,  would  be  under  a  system  allowing  proofe  to  be 
taken  upon  the  land  itself,  before  a  special  agent  designated  to  visit  the  land,  who 
should  be  authorized  to  collect  from  the  claimant  a  fee,  the  amount  of  which  should 
be  based  upon  the  distance  of  the  claim  from  some  given  point  within  the  land  dis- 
trict. The  expenses  of  the  agent  could  be  so  arranged  that  his  visit  would  cost  the 
claimant  less,  and  the  proof  would  be  very  much  more  satisfactory.  There  would 
ibo  be  a  great  saving  in  rendering  unnecessary  the  expenses  of  a  subsequent  examina- 
tion by  a  special  agent  to  detect  fraudulent  proofs. 

It  is  repeated  with  emphasis.  By  careful  organization  a  system 
could  be  elaborated  whereby  the  making  of  proofs  could  be  simplified, 
promptness  gained,  and  time  saved.  Much  vexation  is  caused 
by  the  siispension  of  proofs  on  complaints  made,  and  the  charge 
has  been  made  that  the  delays  made  pursuant  thereto  are  not  justified. 
It  is  imsafe  to  ignore  complaints;  there  can  be  no  forms  established 
controlling  the  methods  of  making  them;  they  do  not  come  to 
the  various  field  headquarters  in  any  regular  proportion  to  the 
proofs  submitted;  to  maintain  a  force  of  agents  large  enough  to 
keep  pace  with  them  when  at  their  maximum  would  necessarily 
mean  that  many  of  the  agents  would  have  to  be  idle  when  the  com- 
plaints dropped  from  the  maximum  to  the  minimum,  and  a  larger 
appropriation  of  money  would  have  to  be  demanded  of  Congress 
for  the  special  agents'  force;  a  waste  of  money  and  energy  would 
ensue;  all  this  could  be  obviated  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  author- 
izing the  procedure  above  reconmiended.  If  the  proofs  were  taken 
on  the  homestead  the  facts  would  be  established  and  the  delay, 
now  ensuing,  of  an  investigation  necessitated  on  account  of  the 
complaints  made  before  or  after  the  taking  of  the  proof  obviated. 

IX>CAL.  liAND  OFPICBS. 

BECEIVEB. 

The  recommendation  made  in  the  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Jane  30,  1910,  in  regard  to  the  abolishment  of  the  ofiice  of  receiver 
is  renewed.  A  far  better  organization  at  less  expense  could  be  per- 
fected. Hiere  is  no  business  reason  to  be  advanced  for  the  retention 
of  the  present  organization  of  local  land  offices.    It  originated  in  the 
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era  of  sale,  when  the  money  value  of  the  land  disposed  of  was  the 
paramount  idea;  it  was  retained  without  any  real  reason  through 
the  era  of  development;  the  coming  era  should  see  it  abolished.  The 
recommendation  last  year  was  as  follows: 

The  organization  of  the  local  land  offices  should  be  changed  and  a  great  deal  of 
money  saved,  and  better  administration  secured,  by  the  abolition  of  the  positions  d 
regbter  and  receiver  and  the  creation  of  one  position  in  lieu  of  the  two.  The  positions 
of  registers  and  receivers  were  created  under  the  original  organization  when  the  duties 
were  those  of  sales  agent  and  recording  officer.  By  additional  legislation,  as  stated 
above,  the  duties  of  local  officers  have  been  changed.  Under  this  dual  system  there 
is  a  divided  responsibility.  The  register  and  receiver  have  to  sign  decisions  and  they 
are  responsible  together  for  the  work  of  the  office.  This  divided  responsibility  is  not 
a  successful  method  of  management  for  any  office.  Experience  has  shown  that  there 
are  frequent  clashes  between  the  two  officers.  The  simplest  organization  would  be 
the  creation  of  a  new  office  and  the  placing  of  one  man  in  charge  of  all  the  work  of  the 
local  office,  and  substituting  for  the  receiver  a  bonded  clerk.  This  bonded  clerk 
could  be  secured  for  the  work  to  be  performed  at  a  salary  ranging  from  |1,500  to  $2,000 
a  year;  and  the  difference  between  that  and  the  salary  now  paid  to  receivers  would 
amount  in  saving  to  the  Government,  in  round  numbers,  to  about  |150,000  a  year. 
Better  administration  would  be  secured,  and  the  Government  would  save  a  consider- 
i^le  sum. 

HALL.  OF  RECORDS. 

The  necessity  of  a  Hall  of  Records  is  recognized.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  an  appropriation  will  be  made  by  Congress  to  provide  this  much- 
needed  building.  This  was  urged  in  the  report  for  last  year.  The 
urgency  of  the  erection  of  this  edifice  is  realized  more  every  year. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  provided  before  some  disastrous  fire 
may  have  destroyed  papers  which  can  not  be  replaced. 

THE  FIELD  SERVICE.  ' 

On  June  25,  1910,  Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of  $750,000  for 
the  "Protection  of  pubUc  lands,  timber,  etc.,"  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1911,  which  amount  was  to  be  inmiediately  available. 

The  average  number  of  special  agents  employed  per  month  under 
this  appropriation  dunng  the  fiscal  year  was  155.  From  this  appro- 
priation were  also  paid  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  to  the  chiefig  of  field 
divisions  and  the  necessary  temporary  employees  in  this  office  to 
properly  handle  the  work  incident  to  the  large  number  of  reports 
being  received  from  the  field. 

ITie  total  amount  of  cash  collected  and  turned  into  the  Treasury 
as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  special  agents  in  the  field  during  the 
fiscal  year  is  $229,193.68.  Of  this  total  amount  collected,  $100,099.70 
was  accepted  as  settlement  for  timber  trespass  and  $129,093.98  was 
recovered  by  civil  and  criminal  actions  brought  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  cases  of  timber  trespass  and  fines  imposed  and 
paid  in  cases  of  conspiracy,  perjury,  subornation  of  perjury,  and 
unlawful  inclosures,  etc. 
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As  a  result  of  inyestigations,  2,200,401.25  acres  have  been  restored 
to  the  public  domain.  Of  this  total  amount  restored,  703,680  acres 
represent  area  of  fraudulent  entries  (taking  an  average  of  160  acres 
to  each  entry)  canceled  on  special  agents'  reports;  1,476,381  acres 
restored  to  open  range  on  abatement  of  unlawful  inclosures;  and 
21,340.25  acres  were  restored  through  suits  to  cancel  patents  fraudu* 
lently  acquired,  brought  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  ofTice  based  on  special  agents'  reports. 

Special  agents  have  personally  examined  and  reported  on  26,505 
entries,  10,022  of  which  were  adverse  and  16,483  were  favorable. 
In  addition  to  the  reports  of  special  agents,  90  adverse  reports 
and  181  favorable  reports  have  been  received  from  forest  oflScers  on 
entries  within  national  forests.  Reports  on  applications  for  rights 
of  way  over  the  public  domain  for  reservoirs,  canals,  ditches,  etc., 
were  rendered  on  220  such  applications,  60  of  which  were  adverse 
and  160  were  favorable.  Reports  have  been  received  on  31  State 
B^regation  lists,  under  the  Carey  Act,  on  which  final  action  has  not 
yet  been  had. 

Nineteen  civil  suits  were  recommended  for  the  setting  aside  of 
grants  of  rights  of  way  over  the  public  domain  for  reservoirs,  canals, 
ditches,  etc.  Investigations  are  now  in  progress  involving  all  such 
grants  heretofore  approved  for  such  purposes,  with  a  view  of  bringing 
civil  action  against  all  grantees  where  the  evidence  shows  misuse, 
nonconstruction,  or  abandonment  of  such  privileges. 

During  the  year  530  civil  suits  were  recommended,  304  civil  suits 
have  been  won  and  82  have  been  lost,  of  which  141  timber-trespass 
cases  were  won,  recovering  $107,772.42,  and  40  were  lost;  74  suits 
to  vacate  patents  were  won,  restoring  21,340.25  acres  to  the  public 
domain,  and  33  such  suits  were  lost;  and  79  cases  of  unlawful  in- 
closure  were  won,  restoring  893,015  acres  heretofore  held  under  fence 
unlawfully. 

At  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year  482  cases  wherein  criminal  prosecu- 
tion was  recommended  were  pending  before  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Of  the  criminal  cases  closed  during  the  year,  31  were  convictions 
for  timber  trespass,  of  which  6  were  prison  sentences,  and  $8,227  in 
fines  were  assessed  by  the  court  and  $1,640.18  paid;  21  were  con- 
victions for  conspiracy,  17  of  which  were  prison  sentences  and  $20,050 
m  fines  assessed,  of  which  $9,200  were  paid;  8  convictions  for  perjury 
and  6  prison  sentences,  $1,900  paid;  47  were  convictions  for  main- 
taining imlawful  inclosures  on  the  public  domain,  $4,377.60  fines 
were  assessed  and  paid;  and  17  convictions  were  secured  in  cases  of 
intimidation,  etc.,  making  a  total  of  124  convictions  secured  and  47 
prison  sentences  imposed. 
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SURVBYINO. 

June  30,  1911,  was  the  close  of  the  first  fiscal  year  under  the  direct 
system,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  it  has  been  an 
unqualified  success.  When  the  change  of  method  from  the  contract 
to  the  direct  system  was  first  considered,  it  was  expected  that  the 
cost  of  production  would  not  be  greater  than  that  in  the  procedure 
which  it  was  proposed  to  abandon.  It  was  conceded  that  greater 
expedition  would  ensue  and  better  work  be  accomplished,  and  this 
alone  would  have  justified  the  change.  The  work  of  last  season  and 
this  season,  however,  has  shown  that  the  average  cost  of  survey  of  a 
township  under  the  direct  system  is  $750,  or  a  saving  of  about  $5 
per  mile,  the  average  cost  of  surveys  under  the  contract  system 
being  $15  per  mile.  As  the  number  of  miles  surveyed  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  will  approximate  30,000,  the  saving  to  the  Government, 
therefore,  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $150,000,  this  amount  being 
available  for  the  surveying  of  a  larger  mileage,  thus  greatly  benefiting 
settlers  in  the  West.  There  is  in  addition  a  saving  from  one  to  two 
years  in  time,  counting  from  the  time  of  the  appropriation  to  the 
completion  and  adoption  of  the  survey  and  the  filing  of  the  field  notes 
in  the  surveyor  general's  ofiice  under  the  new  system.  This  result 
has  only  been  accomplished  by  the  closest  attention  to  economic 
equipment  and  means  of  subsistence  of  men  and  forage  for  animals, 
and  by  the  employment  of  the  best  available  engineers  who  have 
been  engaged  solely  upon  their  past  record  for  efficient  services. 

An  important  factor  in  minimizing  the  expense  has  been"  the 
purchase,  where  possible,  of  animals  for  transportation  purposes. 
Great  care  has  been  used  in  selecting  such  stock  as  will  be  the  most 
durable  and  efficient,  taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the 
country  to  be  surveyed  and  its  climate.  In  one  State  the  rate  of  hire 
for  horses  was  found  disproportionate  to  the  value  of  the  animals^ 
and  36  horses  were  bought,  at  an  average  price  of  $85.  These  horses 
had  saved  for  the  Government  in  rent  within  three  months  after 
their  purchase  an  amount  equivalent  to  their  cost  at  the  rental 
asked  by  owners  of  horses  of  the  same  carrying  capacity. 

The  instrumental  equipment,  which  was  at  the  date  of  the  change 
of  system  very  meager  and  necessitated  the  renting  by  the  surveyors 
of  their  own  transits,  is  now  nearly  complete,  and  all  transitmen  and 
surveyors  are  furnished  with  the  most  modem  of  solar  instruments, 
thus  securing  the  maximum  of  accuracy  and  expedition. 

The  iron  comers  now  in  use  everywhere  on  public-land  surveys  are 
a  considerable  item  of  expense,  but  the  universal  praise  given  these 
monimients  by  settlers  and  interested  parties  justifies  their  employ- 
ment wherever  practicable  to  erect  them.  The  main  item  is  the 
expense  of  transportation  from  St.  Louis  to  the  outfitting  point. 
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InYitations  have  been  sent  to  manufacturing  establishments  in  a 
number  of  large  cities  nearer  the  surveys  to  submit  proposals  for 
making  these  posts,  but  no  favorable  responses  have  been  received. 
By  shipping  in  carload  quantities  I  have  been  able  to  reduce  this 
expense,  so  that  the  freight  charges  have  not  averaged  the  past  season 
over  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  greater  part  of  the  force  was  taken  from  the  ex-contractors, 
those  whose  work  had  been  passed  upon  and  found  correct  by  exami- 
ners of  surveys.  They  are  not  in  the  classified  service,  but  examina- 
tions  are  to  be  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  this  winter, 
under  which  all  uncla^ified  transitmen  ot  instrumentmen  in  good 
standing  will  be  examined  and  duly  certified  to  this  office.  All  of  the 
transitmen  now  in  the  service  have  signified  their  intention  to  take 
part,  and  it  is  believed  an  ample  register  of  eligibles  will  be  ready  by 
the  opening  of  next  season. 

During  the  past  year  the  number  of  parties  in  the  field  have  been 
mcreased  to  115. 

In  addition  to  the  surveyors,  it  has  been  necessary  to  maintain  a 
force  of  15  United  States  surveyors  in  examining  surveys  entered 
into  by  contract  prior  to  July  1,  1910.  This  work,  of  course,  will 
soon  be  brought  to  a  finish.  These  surveyors  were  also  engaged  in 
executing  fragmentary  surveys.  State  boundary  surveys,  island 
surveys,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  above  force  at  work  upon  public-land  surveying, 
this  office,  under  existing  r^ulations,  undertakes  the  subdivision  of 
Indian  reservations  for  the  purpose  of  allotment  and  subsequent 
opening  for  disposal  to  the  public.  The  expenses  for  this  work  are, 
under  the  law,  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  surveying  and 
allotting  Indian  reservations.  In  this  latter  class  of  surveys  it  has 
been  found  possible,  and  in  accordance  with  law,  to  perform  not  only 
the  rectangular  surveys  but  to  do  the  topographic  work  in  addition; 
the  combining  of  the  two  has  been  shown  to  be  more  economical  than 
by  the  detailing  of  special  topographic  parties  to  do  this  character  of 
work  after  the  rectajigular  survey  has  been  completed.  Under  the 
laws  now  existing  authority  is  not  given  to  the  commissioner  to  do 
the  topographic  work  in  conjunction  with  the  township  surveys.  It 
is  respectfully  submitted  that  this  authority  ought  to  be  given  on 
groimds  of  business  expediency  and  expedition;  this  especially  so 
because  of  the  demand  in  the  West  for  the  selection  of  lands  for  irriga- 
tion purposes  under  the  Carey  Act.  A  topographic  survey  made  at 
the  time  of  the  rectangular  survey  would,  without  doubt,  be  of  great 
ftasistance  to  those  who  desire  to  make  Carey  Act  and  other  selections 
for  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 

The  office  has  received  the  heartiest  cooperation  from  the  surveyors 
general  in  the  West  in  the  installation  of  tiiis  new  system,  and  a  great 
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deal  of  the  success  is  due  to  the  assistance  and  advice  which  hare 
been  received  from  these  officers. 

ALASKA  SUBVBYS. 

The  duty  of  making  subdivisional  surveys  in  Alaska  was  assigned 
to  this  bureau  during  the  last  winter,  and  active  preparations  were 
set  on  foot  to  place  as  many  parties  in  the  field  as  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  demands  of  settlers  would  justify. 

Three  centers  were  decided  upon  at  which  to  b^in  operations — 
Fairbanks,  Chitina,  and  Seward.  A  double  party,  comprising  a 
surveyor  at  the  head  of  each  party  and  an  associate  transitman  in 
charge  of  an  auxiliary  party — ^in  aU,  six  parties — ^were  equipped  and 
received  instructions  the  latter  part  of  April  in  Seattle,  leaving  for  the 
field  early  in  May. 

The  Geological  Survey  had  begun  this  work  the  previous  year  and 
had  subdivided  an  area  in  the  vicinity  of  Fairbuiks.  This  region 
was  occupied  in  May  by  a  double  party  under  this  office  and  the 
sectionizing  of  the  land  continued.  No  report  has  yet  been  received 
of  the  acreage  surveyed  by  them  near  this  place,  and  only  partial 
reports  have  come  in  as  to  the  progress  made  by  the  other  four 
parties. 

However,  a  report  has  been  received  from  Surveyor  Warner  of  the 
work  with  this  double  party  in  the  Copper  River  country,  lowing 
an  area  of  66,000  acres  subdivided,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  other 
parties  will  have  accomplished  an  equal  amount  before  the  season 
closes. 

If  this  be  correct,  an  aggregate  output  of  200,000  acres  will  be  ac- 
complished for  the  season's  work,  which,  with  the  many  difficulties 
to  be  encoimtered  in  that  remote  region,  is  submitted  as  an  excellent 
result  and  one  only  to  be  accomplished  by  the  most  careful  and 
energetic  management. 

Geodetic  ties  were  made  last  year  connecting  two  of  the  independent 
systems,  and  by  the  aid  of  an  astronomer  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  the  remaining  system  (Copper  River)  was  geodetically 
determined  this  year. 

TEXAS-NEW  MEXICO  BOTTNDABY. 

Congress  having  passed  a  resolution  providing  for  the  retracing 
and  monumenting  of  the  boundary  line  between  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  as  surveyed  by  J.  H.  Clark  in  1859,  the  work  was  assigned  to 
this  office  and  began  in  April  last. 

Two  parties  were  put  into  the  field  on  the  east  and  south  boundaries 
under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  supervisors  of  surveys  of  tins  office, 
Arthur  D.  Kidder,  and  the  work  was  vigorously  prosecuted  through 
the  summer,  with  the  result  that  at  the  time  of  writing  this  reporti 
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October  7,  the  field  work  was  completed,  which  consists  of  careful 
retracing  of  the  hne  as  monmnented  by  Clark,  running  the  random 
lines  between  his  comers  (which  were  irregularly  placed  and  very 
insufficiently  marked,  consisting  as  they  did  of  only  heaps  of  stones, 
rendering  the  identification  extremely  difficult),  and  afterwards 
establishing  the  true  line  between  these  points  and  erecting  on  the 
site  of  the  old  monuments  very  substantial  cylindrical  pillars  made 
of  cement  and  surmounted  by  brass  caps  firmly  embedded  in  the 
cement,  and  suitably  inscribed  with  the  date  of  the  reestablishment 
and  the  names  of  the  two  States.  The  commissioners  appointed  by 
Texas  and  the  Government  accompanied  these  parties. 

In  addition  to  the  concrete  monuments,  of  which  36  were  set, 
mile  comers  were  established,  consisting  of  tubular  iron  posts  flanged 
at  the  bottom,  filled  with  cement,  and  capped  with  brass  heads  firmly 
riveted  to  the  top  and  marked  with  the  number  of  miles  and  the  date 
of  the  reestablishment. 

These  metal  monuments  at  the  end  of  each  mUe  were  employed  as 
the  most  desirable  re-marking  of  the  line  that  could  be  devised  and 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  charq^ter  of  the  coimtry.  It  is  beUeved 
that  the  settlers  upon  the  adjacent  lands  wiU  have  no  difficulty  in 
the  future  in  identifying  the  exact  location  of  the  State  line. 

The  hiatus  between  the  thirty-third  and  thirty-fourth  parallels,  left 
unsurveyed  by  Clark,  was  closed  by  the  estabUshment  of  an  obUque 
line  coimecting  the  termini  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
joint  resolution  by  methods  agreed  upon  by  the  commissioners  upon 
the  ground. 

This  important  work  was  authorized  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
No.  124,  approved  February  16,  1911,  under  the  terms  of  which  two 
commissioners,  Hon.  Francis  M.  Cockrell,  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  Hon.  Samuel  R.  Scott,  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Texas, 
supervised  and  directed  the  field  operations. 

The  sum  of  $20,000  was  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this  work, 
and  I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  expense  of  reestablishing  this  630 
miles  of  Kne  so  completely  and  conspicuously  monumented  will  not 
exceed  the  appropriation.  This  result  has  been  attained  by  pursu- 
ing the  most  economical  business  methods  in  procuring  supplies  and 
in  managing  the  prosecution  of  the  work  so  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  or  needless  expenditures  incmred. 

The  instruments  used  on  the  work  were  loaned  by  this  office,  but 
aside  from  that  the  expense  of  the  reestablishment,  including  the 
compensation  of  the  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
has  been  paid  from  the  fund  provided  by  Congress  except  that  on 
the  south  boimdary  the  party  in  charge  employed  Government  teams. 
The  field  notes  and  maps  are  now  being  prepared  in  triplicate  for 
the  approval  of  the  commissioners  and  acceptance  by  you,  and  there- 
after filing  in  this  office  and  those  of  the  State  and  Territory  interested. 
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CAREY  ACT. 

A  conservative  estimate  would  indicate  that  there  will  be  4,000,000 
acres  included  in  segregation  lists  for  Carey  Act  projects  during  the 
coming  year.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  examined  in  the 
neighborhood  of  1,650,000  acres  of  selections  by  the  various  Carey 
Act  land  States.  There  have  already  been  withdrawn  under  the  act 
of  March  15,  1910,  for  Carey  Act  exploration  and  survey,  3,500,000 
acres.  While  a  small  amount  of  this  land  will  probably  be  relin- 
quished, the  greater  part  of  it  will  be  included  in  segregation  lists 
during  the  coming  year. 

Under  present  practice  investigation  in  the  field  of  lands  withdrawn 
for  Carey  Act  projects  is  a  very  thorough  one.  Not  only  is  the  ques- 
tion of  adaptibility  for  irrigation  of  the  lands  selected  gone  into  very 
thoroughly,  but  the  mineral  character  of  the  land  is  also  investigated 
and  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  suflBcient  rights  can  be  obtained  to 
provide  water  for  the  lands  to  be  irrigated.  The  General  Land  OflSce  has 
in  its  force  competent  engineers  who  are  detailed  to  perform  this  duty. 
The  records  of  the  office  show  that  their  reports  are  exhaustive,  and 
all  the  features  necessary  to  proteot  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
thoroughly  covered.  The  necessity  for  this  thorough  investigation 
is  amply  shown  by  the  difficulties  which  ensued  from  the  insufficient 
examination  made  prior  to  the  amended  regulations  now  in  force. 

The  work  upon  Carey  Act  projects  heretofore  approved  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly  in  all  directions,  and  it  is  an  assured  fact  that  a  large 
nimiber  of  lists  for  patent  will  be  received  during  the  coming  year 
which,  like  the  segregation  lists,  must  be  promptly  investigated  and 
reported  upon.  I  have  been  informed  by  a  number  of  Arizona  people 
who  are  interested  in  the  Carey  Act  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
next  legislature  of  that  State  will  accept  the  provisions  of  the  Carey 
Act  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  convenes.  It  is  also  assured  by  them 
that  at  least  10  segregation  Usts  are  all  ready  for  filing  as  soon  as  the 
State  (or  Territory)  accepts  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

RESERVOIR  DECLARATORY  STATEMENTS. 

Owing  to  a  recent  decision  of  the  department  that  where  a  reservoir 
under  the  act  of  January  13,  1897  (29  Stat.,  484)  covered  only  a 
portion  of  one  or  two  smallest  legal  subdivisions,  the  appUcant  is  not 
necessarily  entitled  to  the  full  160  acres  unless  it  be  shown  that  such 
amount  is  actually  necessary  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
reservoir,  it  has  become  necessary  to  call  upon  the  field  force  to 
investigate  the  conditions  surroimding  these  applications  with  a  view 
to  determining  just  how  much  it  is  necessary  to  segregate  in  connec- 
tion with  the  reservoir.  This  is  practically  a  new  class  of  field  exami- 
nation, and  will  probably  grow  larger. 
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KIOHTS  OF  WAY. 

The  work  devolving  upon  Uie  field  force  of  investigating  approved 
right-of-way  applications  under  the  acts  of  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat., 
1095),  May  11, 1898  (30  Stat.,  404),  February  15,  1901  (31  Stat.,  790), 
and  February  1,  1905  (33  Stat.,  628),  for  irrigation,  power,  and  other 
purposes,  where  the  approvals  are  over  5  years  old,  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  forfeiture  if  not  constructed,  will  be  much  heavier  during 
the  coming  year  than  ever  before.  The  field  service  will  be  called 
upon  to  investigate  all  approved  right-of-way  appUcations  imder  the 
act  of  March  3,  1875  (18  Stat.,  482),  for  the  piurpose  of  determining 
whether  they  have  been  constructed,  and  if  not,  whether  they  are 
forfeited  under  the  act  of  Jime  26,  1906  (34  Stat.,  482)  and  the  act 
of  February  25,  1909  (35  Stat.,  647),  and  if  found  so  subject  to  for- 
feiture, to  clear  the  record  of  them. 

RAIIiROAD  SEIiECTIONS. 

The  work  relative  to  railroad  selections  for  patent,  either  because 
the  lands  are  within  the  primary  limits  of  the  grant,  and  are  selected 
as  indemnity  for  losses  within  the  primary  limits,  or  as  an  indemnity 
under  the  act  of  1898,  is  constantly  increasing.  The  work  of  the  field 
service  is  augmented  accordingly.  The  work  is  being  increased  not 
because  more  land  is  selected  but  because  the  lists  are  smaller.  Here- 
tofore a  list  of  from  200,000  to  300,000  acres  was  a  common  thing 
and  could  be  disposed  of  in  large  lists  for  patent;  now  the  lists  range 
from  40  to  1,000  acres  usually.  It  is  nearly  as  much  work  to  investi- 
gate one  40-acre  list,  so  f ^  as  the  mechanical  part  of  it  is  concerned, 
as  to  examine  a  10,000-acre  list.  The  field  service  naturally  feels 
this,  as  in  the  examination  of  a  laige  list  the  tracts  are  all  contiguous 
and  can  be  examined  at  the  same  time,  while  the  examination  of  one 
40-acre  tract  or  80-acre  tract  will  take  nearly  as  much  time  as  is  nec- 
essary to  examine  a  5,000-acre  or  10,000-acre  tract. 

RECLAMATION  WORK. 

The  absence  of  precedents  and  the  novel  character  of  questions 
which  have  arisen  in  the  administration  of  the  reclamation  act,  have 
necessitated  careful  consideration  by  this  office  and  close  supervision 
by  the  local  land  officers.  Much  time  has  been  given  to  instructing 
the  local  officers  in  the  matter  of  collecting  water-right  charges, 
and  executing  the  new  water-right  contracts,  as  well  as  the  more 
general  questions  that  have  arisen. 

A  new  form  of  contract  for  use  in  the  sale  of  water  for  lands  in 
private  ownership  has  been  adopted,  intended  to  afford  additional 
security  to  the  United  States,  in  the  form  of  a  direct  lien  on  the 
lands  irrigated;  and  the  accounting  system  in  connection  with  the 
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payment  of  water-right  charges  under  the  reclamation  act  has  been 
•revised  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  and  the  rapidly  increasing 
collections. 

COLLBCnON  OF  WATEB-BIQHT  GHABaES. 

The  law  provides  for  the  collection  of  water-right  charges  on  lands 
within  reclamation  projects  by  the  receivers  for  the  local  land  offices, 
who  deposit  the  same  to  the  credit  of  the  reclamation  f mid.  In  most 
instances  the  local  land  offices  are  considerable  distance  from  the 
projects,  and  the  department  has  permitted  the  payments  to  be  made 
to  the  project  engineer,  who  transmits  the  money  collected  to  the  local 
land  office.  The  project  engineer  acts  only  as  agent  for  the  water 
users  and  the  payments  are  not  considered  as  made  until  the  local 
land  office  has  received  the  same.  The  water  users  are  required  to 
pay  the  cost  of  sending  the  money,  so  collected,  by  money  order  to  the 
local  land  office. 

In  order  that  the  project  engineer  may  be  informed  at  all  times  as 
to  the  right  of  any  water  user  to  the  use  of  water,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
local  land  office  to  send  him  copies  of  all  notices  requiring  payments  of 
water-right  charges,  receipts  of  payments,  and  all  letters  tending  to 
affect  the  status  of  entries  or  water  rights.  Both  the  project  engineer 
and  the  local  land  office  keep  accounts  of  water-right  payments  for 
the  same  project,  and  the  General  Land  Office  keeps  separately  com- 
plete records  for  all  projects. 

The  work  would  be  very  much  simplified  by  a  provision  of  law  au- 
thorizing a  local  reclamation  official  to  collect  the  water-right  charges, 
and  deposit  the  same  to  the  credit  of  the  reclamation  fimd.  The 
Reclamation  Service  could  report  to  the  General  Land  Office  entries 
which  should  be  canceled  because  of  failure  to  pay  the  charges.  This 
would  relieve  the  Land  Office  of  a  large  amount  of  work  without  very 
materially  increasing  the  work  of  the  Reclamation  Service.  It  would 
be  much  more  convenient  for  the  water  users,  and  also  the  local  recla- 
mation officials,  being  on  the  ground,  are  in  possession  of  valuable 
information  as  to  conditions  of  crops,  individuals,  and  other  matters 
affecting  the  time  when  payments  should  be  required,  which  the  Land 
Office  can  not  obtain  without  special  investigation. 

STATE  SEUSCTIONS. 

There  were  pending  June  30,  1911,  State  and  Territorial  selections 
aggregating,  in  round  numbers,  1,900,000  acres,  practically  all  requir- 
ing examination  in  the  field. 

There  were  received  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 191 1,  selections 
to  the  amount  of  523,636.16  acres;  and  during  the  year  ended  June 
30, 1910,  selections  to  the  amount  of  1,406,326.31  acres  were  received. 

Upon  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  they  ^dll  be 
entitled  to  select  4^700,000  acres,  the  aggregate  of  their  specific  grants, 
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in  quantity,  made  by  the  enabling  act  of  June  20,  1910.  It  has  been 
the  custom  of  new  States,  immediately  upon  their  admission,  and  as 
soon  as  the  machinery  of  the  State  government  is  in  running  order, 
to  begin  actively  the  selection  of  lands  in  satisfaction  of  their  quantity 
grants.  In  addition,  each  of  these  two  States,  upon  its  admission, 
may  make  school  indenmity  selections  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than 
1,000,000  acres. 

FIEIiD  EXAMINATION  OF  SELECTED  LANDS. 

As  a  safeguard  against  the  acquisition  of  title  to  mineral  and  coal 
lands  under  grants  of  nonmineral  lands  provision  is  now  made  for 
field  examination  of  indemnity  school  land  and  other  State  and  Ter- 
ritorial selections. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  selections  in  satisfaction  of  these  grants, 
except  imder  the  Carey  Act,  may  not  be  made  for  lands  withdrawn 
or  classified  as  coal  lands,  or  valuable  for  coal,  and  that  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  these  withdrawn  and  classified  lands  is  of  a  class 
well  adapted  for  purposes  of  selection,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  22,  1910  (36  Stat., 
583),  be  extended  so  as  to  authorize  surface  right  selections  in  aid  of 
common  schools,  and  under  specific  grants  in  quantity  for  educational 
and  other  purposes.  In  this  connection  attention  is  respectfully 
called  to  a  report  made  by  the  department  August  9,  1911,  on  Senate 
bill  3116,  Sixty-second  Congress,  first  session. 

IMPERIAL  VALLEY  LANDS. 

The  adjustment  and  adjudication  of  claims  in  the  Imperial  Valley, 
Cal.,  is  proceeding  satisfactorily.  About  800  patents  have  been 
issued  to  claimants  who  have  shown  bona  fide  compUance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  laws  under  which  their  entries  were  initiated. 
Tte  locations  of  all  but  two  of  the  school  sections,  with  reference  to  the 
plats  of  the  resurvey  of  these  lands,  have  been  fixed  by  oflGice  deci- 
aons,  subject,  however,  to  review  by  the  department  on  appeal. 
A  large  number  of  conflicting  claims  have  been  amicably  adjusted 
and  such  further  surveys  as  may  be  necessary,  are  to  be  executed 
during  the  coming  winter  by  an  official  of  this  office. 

SWAMP  LANDS. 

This  office  continues  to  receive  and  dispatch  a  considerable  volume 
of  work  in  connection  with  the  adjustment  of  the  swamp-land  grants 
made  to  the  several  States  by  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  March 
2, 1849  (9  Stat.,  352),  September  28,  1850  (9  Stat.,  619),  and  March 
12,  1860  (12  Stat.,  3). 

On  March  29,  1911,  it  disposed  of  a  controversy  of  considerable 
importance,  the  parties  to  which  were  the  State  of  California  on  one 
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hand;  and  settlers  to  the  number  of  100  or  more  on  the  other  side, 
and  involving  99,840  acres  of  land,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Colorado  River,  about  200  miles  southeast  from  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  State  of  California  asserted  its  title  to  this  land  by 
virtue  of  the  swamp-land  grant,  which  claim  of  title  was  resisted  by 
/  the  settlers,  who  claimed  that  the  lands  were  not,  and  never  had 
been,  of  the  character  of  lands  embraced  by  that  grant.  The  decision 
of  this  office  sustained  the  claims  of  the  settlers. 

On  February  19,  1909,  the  department  gave  direction  for  an 
examination  in  the  field  whereby  to  determine  the  character  of 
lands  in  the  Chippewa  Indian  Reservation,  in  Minnesota,  in  so  far 
as  any  of  said  lands  were  being  claimed  by  the  State  of  Minnesota 
under  the  grant  of  swamp  lands  made  to  it  by  the  act  of  March 
12,  1860  (12  Stat.,  3).  The  claim  of  Minnesota  to  swamp  lands 
not  within  an  Indian  reservation  is  tried  and  determined  by  an 
inspection  of  the  field  notes  of  the  Government  survey,  and  the 
method  thus  adopted  for  an  adjudication  of  her  claims  to  land 
within  the  Indian  reservation  was  a  departure  from  the  practice 
followed  in  other  cases.  This  change  of  method  had  effect  to  let 
in  numerous  settlers  upon  lands  within  said  reservations  to  contest 
the  State's  claim,  and  about  150  such  contests  have  been  filed  in 
the  local  land  offices  at  Ca^  Lake  and  Crookston.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, this  office  has  granted  and  directed  hearings  to  be  held  in 
these  contests,  and  the  results  of  these  hearings  are  now  being 
reported. 

It  is  believed  to  be  appropriate  in  this  connection  to  refer  to  the 
related  matter  of  the  ''Arkansas  sunk  lands,"  determined  by  the 
department,  by  its  decision  of  December  12,  1908,  to  be  public 
lands  of  the  United  States,  as  a  consequence  of  the  compromise 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
approved  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  29,  1898  (30  Stat.,  367). 
The  survey  of  these  lands  is  being  prosecuted  with  all  possible 
expedition,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  plats  will  be  completed, 
approved,  and  filed  some  time  early  in  the  year  1912,  and  said 
lands  soon  thereafter  duly  made  subject  to  disposition  under  the 
public-land  laws. 

NATIONAL,  FORESTS. 

Since  the  issuance  of  the  last  annual  report,  one  national  forest 
has  been  established  under  section  24  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891 
(26  Stat.  L.,  1095),  and  four  new  administrative  units  have  been 
formed  by  subdividing  certain  national  forests,  with  additional 
areas  from  the  public  domain  in  some  instances.  Forty-three 
national  forests  have  been  enlarged  and  61  reduced  under  the  act 
of  June  4,  1897  (30  Stat.,  36),  and  the  San  Luis  National  Forest  has 
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been  consolidated  with  the  Santa  Barbara  National  Forest  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  Pocatello  National  Forest,  in  Idaho,  was  enlarged  by 
act  of  February  18,  1911  (public,  390),  and  by  Executive  order  of 
May  31,  1911,  the  Fort  Wingate  Military  Reservation  was  included 
in  the  Zuni  National  Forest,  in  New  Mexico.  There  are  now  153 
national  forests,  embracing  190,608,243  acres.  The  decrease  in 
area  of  national  forests  since  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  is 
2,322,954  acres,  due  in  part  to  the  elimination  of  lands  therefrom 
and  in  part  to  the  revision  of  areas  to  conform  to  recent  surveys 
and  computations. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  4,598,705  acres  have  been  excluded  from 
the  national  forests,  by  reclassification  or  otherwise,  and  the  unap* 
propriated  public  lands  in  4,125,405  acres  thereof  restored  to  set- 
tlement and  entry.  Areas  temporarily  withdrawn  but  not  needed 
for  forestry  purposes  are  released  from  withdrawal  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Since  the  issuance  of 
the  last  annual  report  2,653,534  acres  have  been  released  from  such 
mthdrawal  and  the  public  lands  therein  opened  to  settlement 
and  entry. 

During  the  fiscal  year  18  ranger  stations,  embracing  1,678  acres, 
have  been  withdrawn  by  Executive  order  under  the  act  of  June 
25,  1910  (36  Stat.,  847),  for  use  by  the  Forest  Service  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  national  forests,  one  right-of-way  site  and  162  admin- 
istrative site  withdrawals  have  been  revoked,  embracing  24,113 
acres.  There  are  now  24  rights  of  way  for  wagon  roads  and  3,983 
administrative  sites  withdrawn,  embracing  570,848  acres,  153  sites 
and  21,632  acres  being  near  and  3,830  sites  and  549,216  acres  in 
the  national  forests. 

NATIONAL  MONUMENTS. 

Under  authority  of  the  act  approved  June  8,  1906,  the  President, 
during  the  year,  by  formal  proclamations  prepared,  created  the 
following  monuments  from  lands  under  control  of  the  United  States: 

Colorado  National  Monument,  Colorado,  exhibiting  extraordinary 
examples  of  erosion,  of  considerable  scientific  interest. 

Devils  Postpile,  California,  including  Rainbow  Falls,  within  the 
Sierra  National  Forest,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  Le^is  and  Clark  Cavern,  Montana,  was  also  more  definitely 
located,  by  a  second  proclamation,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  Petri- 
fied Forest,  in  Arizona,  were  materially  reduced. 

There  is  great  need  of  funds  for  the  proper  protection  and  admin- 
istration of  such  of  the  national  monuments,  created  out  of  the  public 
lands,  as  consist  of  or  include  within  their  boundaries  historic  and 
prahistoric  ruins,  or  other  objects  easily  injiured  or  destroyed  by 
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vandals;  and  unauthorized  collectors  of  curios  tof  sale  or  exhibition 
for  a  fee.  The  former  departmental  estimate  of  $5,000,  which  has 
failed  to  receive  the  approval  of  Congress,  should  by  all  means  be 
renewed. 

HOMESTEAD  ENTRIES  IN  FOREST  RESERVES. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  11,  1906 
(34  Stat.,  233),  notices  were  issued  during  the  past  year  in  2,153 
lists,  by  which  approximately  215,300  acres  of  agricultural  lands 
in  national  forests  were  opened  to  settlement  and  entry  under  the 
homestead  laws. 

SAIiES   OP  ABANDONED   MILITARY   RESERVATIONS. 

The  lands  in  Fort  McKinney  abandoned  military  reservation 
were  offered  for  sale  on  January  18  and  19,  1911,  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  act  of  July  5,  1884  (23  Stat.,  103),  and  there  were  sold 
11,557.92  acres  for  $25,128.11,  an  average  of  $2.17  per  acre. 

On  November  21,  1910,  there  were  sold  under  the  same  act  22 
lots  having  an  area  of  213.61  acres,  in  the  Fort  Davis  abandoned 
military  reservation,  Texas,  the  price  realized  being  $2,272.50. 
or  an  average  of  $10.63  per  acre.  The  lands  in  the  Camp  Bowie 
abandoned  military  reservation,  Arizona,  were  offered  for  sale  on 
June  20,  1911,  and  2,408.81  acres  were  sold  under  said  act  for 
$4j281.32  an  average  of  $1.77  per  acre.  Portions  of  all  of  these 
reservations  were  unsold  and  will  be  offered  at  some  time  in  the 
future,  when  there  is  prospect  of  securing  bidders  therefor. 

POWER-SITE  RESERVES. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat., 
847),  196  withdrawals  have  been  made  for  power-site  purposes, 
and  there  are  now  withdrawn  for  said  purpose  1,510,647  acres, 
embracing  lands  in  twelve  States  and  Territories.  These  lands 
are  subject  to  all  of  the  provisions,  limitations,  exceptions,  and 
conditions  of  the  act  cited. 

AGRICULTURAL     ENTRIES     ON     LAI9DS     BEARING     OEL, 
PHOSPHATE,  AND  NATURAL  GAS. 

Bills  are  now  pending  consideration  by  Congress  which  will  in 
some  measure  make  oil,  gas,  and  phosphate  bearing  lands  available 
for  appropriation  by  agricultural  entrymen.  The  bill  S.  3045  (62d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.)  provides  for  disposal  of  oil-bearing  lands  in  the 
same  manner  as  lands  valuable  for  coal  are  disposed  of  under  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  June  22,  1910  (36  Stat.,  583),  while  the 
bill  S.  1587  (62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  provides  for  an  absolute  reservation 
of  all  phosphate,  asphaltum,  oil,  and  natural  gas  in  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States,  including  lands  in  Alaska,  leaving,  by  impli- 
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eation  at  leasts  the  surface  free  to  disposal  under  laws  providing 
for  agricultural  entries.  The  department  has  heretofore  submitted 
a  report  favorable  to  the  first-above  mentioned  bill,  after  some 
suggested^  amendment  has  been  effected.  One  of  these  proposed 
amendments  would  make  the  provisions  of  the  bill  operative  as  to 
lands  containing  phosphate  and  natural  gas,  as  well  as  to  lands 
containing  oil,  the  only  exception  being  as  to  lands  valuable  on  account 
of  the  superficial  deposits  of  phosphate  rock. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  propriety  and  wisdom  of  such  legisla- 
tion as  would  thus  be  accomplished  is  scarcely  debatable,  and  its 
early  enactment  would  afford  relief  to  a  very  considerable  number 
of  persons  who  have  gone  upon  lands  of  that  character  prior  to 
any  withdrawal  thereof  for  classification  purposes. 

INDIAN  ALLOTMENTS. 

It  is  estimated  there  are  pending  Indian  allotments  aggregating 
about  4,500,  requiring  field  examination.  It  is  probable  that  about 
800  to  1,000  may  be  received  during  the  coming  year. 

INDIAN-ALLOTMENT  APPLICATIONS. 

On  April  4,  1911,  I  directed  field  examination  and  report  with 
reference  to  timber,  mineral,  coal,  phosphate,  oil,  power-site  possi- 
bilities, the  settlement  of  the  Indian  on  the  public  domain,  the 
character  and  approximate  value  of  his  improvements,  etc.,  in  all 
cases  of  Indian-allotment  applications  made  under  the  provisions 
of  section  4  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  8,  1887  (24 
Stat.,  388),  and  acts  amendatory  thereof.  Results  under  this 
order  can  not  be  reported  as  yet,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  will  result 
in  rendering  much  more  difficult  the  exploitation  of  public  lands 
under  guise  of  Indian  claims  and  at  the  same  time  aid  in  the  pro- 
tection of  bona  fide  Indian  settlers. 

CREEK  LANDS  EAST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

By  the  treaty  of  1832,  the  Creek  Tribe  of  Indians  ceded  to  the 
Government  all  of  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the 
Uiiited  States  engaging  to  allow  90  principal  chiefs  to  select  one 
section  each  and  every  other  head  of  a  family  one-half  section  each, 
which  were  to  be  ''reserved  from  sale  for  their  use  for  the  term  of 
five  years  unless  sooner  disposed  of  by  them/'  Twenty  sections, 
in  addition,  were  to  be  selected,  under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
for  the  orphan  children  of  the  Creeks,  and  divided  and  retained  or 
sold  for  their  benefit,  as  the  President  might  direct.  Articles  3 
and  4  of  this  treaty  are  as  follows: 

Art.  III.  These  tiacts  may  be  convened  by  the  persons  selectiiig  the  same  to  any 
other  persona  for  a  fui  consideration,  in  such  manner  as  the  President  may  direct. 
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The  contract  shall  be  certified  by  some  person  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  tiie 
President,  but  shall  not  be  valid  until  the  President  ^>proves  the  Bame.  A  title 
shall  be  given  by  the  United  States  on  the  completion  of  the  payment. 

Abt.  IV.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  all  the  creeks  entitled  to  these  selections,  and 
desirous  of  remaining,  shall  receive  patents  therefor  in  fee  simple,  from  the  United 
States. 

A  very  large  part  of  these  selections  remain  unpatented.  Such  as 
the  records  show  to  have  been  sold  by  the  Indians  and  the  contracts 
of  sale  to  have  been  approved  by  the  President  will  be  taken  up  and 
considered  with  a  view  to  the  issuance  of  patent;  so  that  this  matter, 
which  has  lain  dormant  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  may  be 
closed. 

There  are  a  number  of  cases,  however,  where  the  records  either  do 
not  show  the  sale  to  have  been  approved  by  the  President  or  that 
the  purchase  money  was  paid,  or  do  show  that  he  disapproved  it  or 
that  the  purchase  money  was  not  paid;  and  in  other  cases  this  bureau 
has  been  informed  that  the  local  records  in  Alabama  indicate  that  the 
Indian  sold  the  land  after  the  expiration  of  five  years,  when  he  was 
entitled  to  a  patent,  as  provided  in  Article  IV  of  the  treaty. 

The  situation  thus  presented  calls  for  speedy  action  by  Congress. 
The  lands  involved  have  become  valuable,  and  there  appears  to  be 
much  uneasiness  and  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  present  claimants 
to  the  lands. 

INDIAN  RESERVATION  OPENINGS. 

During  the  last  year  there  were  131  tracts,  a  part  of  lands  formerly 
reserved  and  used  in  connection  with  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe 
School  at  Darlington,  Okla.,  offered  for  sale  under  the  provisions  of 
the  homestead  laws,  at  public  auction;  60  tracts  were  sold  at  an 
average  of  $38.60  per  acre,  43  tracts  at  an  average  of  $48  per  acrei  16 
tracts  at  an  average  of  $66  per  acre,  and  10  tracts  at  an  average  of 
$67.20  per  acre.  This  is  the  highest  price  at  which  lands  were  ever 
disposed  of  under  the  homestead  laws. 

Three  hundred  and  four  lots  in  the  Timber  Lake  town  site,  in  the 
Cheyenne  River  Reservation  in  South  Dakota,  were  sold  at  public 
auction,  and  the  amount  bid  for  the  same  aggregated  $79,581,  the 
prices  ranging  from  $25  to  $1,400  per  lot,  which  was  greatly  in  exoees 
of  their  appraised  value. 

In  the  town  site  of  Dupree,  in  the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation, 
S.  Dak.,  there  were  sold  255  lots,  the  amount  bid  aggregating 
$46,615,  the  prices  ranging  from  $40  to  $1,200  per  lot,  an  increase 
over  their  appraised  rshie. 

The  unentered  lands  in  the  ceded  portion  of  the  Crow  Reservatioii 
in  Montana,  and  in  the  former  Uintah  Reservation  in  Utah,  were 
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offered  for  sale  at  public  auction^  and  portions  of  them  were  sold  at 
prices  ranging  from  50  cents  to  $20.50  per  acre.  The  remainder  of 
these  lands  were  not  sold  because  of  lack  of  desirable  bids. 

CHIPPEWA  LOGGING,  MINNESOTA. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  there  were  logged  under  contracts  on 
ceded  Chippewa  lands  80,005,150  feet  of  timber  of  the  value  of 
1572,830.73,  agamst  totals  of  88,503,880  feet  of  timber,  valued  at 
$553,005.42,  the  preceding  year. 

On  September  15,  19^,  a  sale  of  timber  was  held  at  Cass  Lake, 
^Gnn.,  at  which  there  were  sold  under  the  act  of  June  27,  1902  (32 
Stat.,  400),  the  timber  on  118,362.98  acres,  estimated  to  contain 
51,310,000  feet  of  white  pme^and  263,475,000  feet  of  Norway  pine, 
the  total  amount  of  the  accepted  bids  being  $2,709,330.04,  an  average 
price  of  $8.59.  This  is  the  largest  sale  of  Chippewa  timber  yet  held, 
and  the  highest  prices  were  realized. 

All  of  the  unsold  pine  timber  on  ceded  Chippewa  lands  is  to  be 
offered  for  sale  at  Cass  Lake,  Minn.,  on  October  21,  1911. 

The  ''cut-over''  lands,  or  lands  from  which  all  the  timber  has  been 
cut,  are  opened  to  homestead  settlement  and  entry  from  time  to  time, 
45,779.12  acres  of  such  lands  having  been  opened  to  entry  on  August 
22, 1911. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  timber  sold  and  the 
amount  of  the  bids  at  the  different  sales,  based  on  the  original  Govern- 
ment estimates,  the  amount  of  timber  actually  cut,  and  the  price 
paid  for  the  timber. 

Proceeds  of  Chippewa  logging. 


Dates  of  saloB. 


Government 

estimate 
(feet  b.  m.). 


Estimated 
value. 


(feet  b.  m.) 


Price  paid. 


Xir.  2,11081.. 

Dec  5»  1908... 
Dee.  28, 1908.. 
Not.  U,  1901.. 
Not.  17, 19041. 
Jii]7l7,1907>.. 
lIir.U,1910>. 
Sept  15, 1910.. 


teedala 
TiespeeB 


13,636,000 

223,921,000 

169,308,000 

146,660,000 

9,718,000 

2,056,000 

2,160.000 

319,785,000 

504,000 


$68,559.70 

1,434,071.68 

1,218,132.02 

932,320.12 

55,128.45 

18,705.06 

15,378.69 

2,700,330.04 

4,930.50 


IntcK8t,etc.. 
ToCal.. 


2fi,  816,000 

342.426,000 

29'M10,000 

l&s.  188,000 

IS, 786,000 

;i,  754,000 

f.  559,000 

2l.r)97,000 

219,000 

2.ta7,000 


$138,326.20 

2,089,215.17 

2,111,917,28 

1,214,745.17 

97,524.77 

34,160.52 

26,885.96 

188,634.21 

1,163.49 

22, 64a  61 

8,029.03 


887,657,000 


6,456,556.25 


907,142,000 


5,933,242.41 


1  Sale  completed  ,all  timber  sold  having  been  logged. 

The  trespass  statement  includes  trespass  on  Indian  allotments  and 
State  swamp  selections. 
The  aven^  price  realized  per  thousand  feet  has  been  $6.51  J. 
The  percwtage  of  white  pine  has  been  nearly  64  i  per  cent. 
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The  total  expense  of  logging  the  past  year  has  been  $28,580.88, 
and  the  total  expense  to  date  has  been  $253,496.44,  which  is  4.3  i>er 
cent  of  the  total  receipts. 

MEU     SELECTIONS     FOR     LANDS     IN     INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS. 

The  act  of  April  21,  1904  (33  Stat.,  211),.  provided  for  an  exchange 
by  an  owner  of  private  land  over  which  an  Indian  reservation  has 
been  extended  by  Executive  order,  for  vacant,  nonmineral,  non- 
timber,  surveyed  public  lands  of  equal  area  and  value  and  situated 
in  the  same  State  or  Territory.  Lieu  sel^tions  of  lands  under  this 
act  have  been  made  in  the  Zimi  and  Navajo  Indian  Reservations  in 
New  Mexico,  and  Moqui  Indian  Reservation  in  Arizona,  aggregating 
433,113.70  acres.  Patents  have  issued  on  such  selections  for 
237,545.88  acres,  and  selections  for  1,703.51  acres  have  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  addition,  selections  of  42,360 
acres  have  been  recommended  for  approval,  and  selections  for 
151,504.31  acres  are  under  examination. 

RELINQUISHMENTS. 

The  misuse  of  the  relinquishment  very  often  is  the  cause  of  an 
additional  expense  to  the  honest  homeseeker,  and  prevents  him  from 
securing  the  right  to  enter  a  tract  of  land,  because  of  an  existant 
entry  by  some  party,  who  has  no  intention  of  perfecting  his  claim, 
but  who  holds  the  land  until  he  can  get  some  one  who  will  pay  him  to 
relinquish  it  back  to  the  Government.  Every  possible  method  has 
been  adopted  under  existing  legislation  to  prevent  the  practice  of 
traflScking  in  relinquishments.  The  greatest  evU  arises  in  the  mis- 
use of  soldiers'  declaratory  statements.  In  three  land  offices  in  one 
State  there  were  more  than  3,000  soldiers'  declaratory  statements 
filed  between  May,  1910,  and  July,  1911.  Less  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
declarants  transmuted  their  declaratory  statements;  the  remainder 
were  made  on  the  instigation  of  parties  who  have  filed  them  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  honest  settlers  to  deal  with  them  and  pay 
money  to  secure  a  right  which  they  should  have  without  cost.  Those 
who  have  trafficked  in  relinquishments  have  been  indicted  at  various 
times,  but  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  stamp  out  the  evil. 

The  difficulty  of  legislating  on  this  question  is  that  there  are,  no 
doubt,  many  worthy  cases  wherein  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  prevent 
in  any  way  a  man  who  is  unable  to  perfect  his  entry  from  selling  the 
improvements  on  his  place  to  a  homeseeker.  I  am  of  the  opinion, 
however,  that  legislation  could  be  enacted  which  would  protect  the 
honest  homeseeker  and  would  also  put  an  end  to  this  unwholesome 
trafficking  in  relinquishments.    To  that  end,  I  have  the  honor  to 
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recommend  that  section  1,  of  the  act  entitled  ''An  act  for  the  relief 
of  settlers  on  public  lands/'  approved  May  14,  1880,  might  appro- 
priately be  amended  to  require  proof  of  the  good  faith  of  the  entry 
sought  to  be  relinquished,  and  that  the  entryman  has  actually  resided 
upon  the  land  and  made  valuable  improvements  thereon  in  all  cases 
where  the  relinouishment  is  presented  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  the  entry. 

SUMMARY  OF  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION. 

In  smnmary  of  and  addition  to  foregoing  recommendations  relative 
to  new  legislation,  I  would  strongly  urge  the  importance  of  statutory 
provisions  covering  and  embracing  the  subjects  now  to  be  briefly 
enumerated  and  specified,  as  foUows: 

(1)  To  transfer  to  the  Reclamation  Service  all  duties  pertaining 
to  the  collection  and  disposition  of  moneys  due  on  account  of  building, 
maintenance,  and  operation  charges,  in  connection  with  Government 
reclamation  projects.  This  is  the  subject  and  object  of  a  pending 
bill  (S.  889)  in  reference  to  which  a  favorable  report  was  submitted 
by  the  department  under  date  of  May  29,  1911. 

(2)  Entry  for  town  site  purposes  of  lands  valuable  for  coal,  oil, 
or  gas,  should  be  permitted,  with  provision  whereby  the  Grovemment 
will  retain  the  title  to  the  coal,  oil,  or  gas  contents  of  the  lands  so 
entered,  in  like  manner  as  such  deposits  or  content^  are  excepted 
from  conveyance  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  22,  1910 
(36  Stat.,  583). 

(3)  Owing  to  the  nonexistence  of  any  conmion  law  of  crimes  which 
the  Federal  courts  can  administer,  many  forms  of  false  swearing 
seem  to  be  not  punishable  by  proceedings  in  those  courts.  Attempted 
prosecutions  for  false  oaths  in  relation  to  the  character  of  the  land 
of  which  entry  is  sought,  or  concerning  the  legal  qualification  of  the 
would-be  entryman,  have  failed  of  success  because  it  was  held  that 
these  oaths  were  not  specificaUy  required  by  statute.  The  facts 
bearing  on  these  questions  must  always  be  ascertained  by  the  depart- 
ment, and  I  earnestly  reconmiend  that  this  defect  in  the  law  be 
repaired. 

(4)  R^:ister8  and  receivers  are  empowered  by  law  (act  of  Congress 
approved  Jan.  31, 1903,  32  Stat.,  790)  to  issue  subpoenas  for  witnesses 
in  cases  pending  before  them.  They  should  also  be  empowered  to 
require  a  witness  to  bring  with  him  and  produce  papers,  books,  and 
documents  in  his  possession  and  constituting  material  and  important 
evidence  in  relation  to  any  issue  in  the  pending  cause. 

(5)  The  act  of  Congress  approved  January  31,  1903  (32  Stat.,  790), 
does  not  prescribe  the  fees  chargeable  by  officers  before  whom  the 
depositions  therein  provided  for  are  submitted.  The  provisions  of 
this  statute  are  very  extensively  availed  of  by  the  Qovemment  in 
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casee  involving  the  validity  of  public  land  entries,  and,  owing  to  the 
varying  statutes  of  the  several  States,  and  to  the  difference  between 
these  statutes  and  the  Federal  law  relating  to  fees  (act  of  Congress 
approved  May  28,  1896,  29  Stat.,  184),  some  considerable  burden  of 
inquiry  has  been  imposed  on  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  some  confusion  in  the  practice  and  accoimts  of  field  officers 
has  resulted.  I  recommend  that  the  act  of  1 903  (supra)  be  so  amended 
as  to  provide  for  uniform  fees  of  20  cents  per  folio  of  100  words  in 
every  such  deposition,  and  10  cents  per  foUo  for  every  copy  furnished 
a  party  to  the  cause,  on  his  request  therefor,  with  no  other  charge 
for  or  on  account  of  administering  the  oath  to  a  witness  or  preparing 
a  certificate  to  complete  the  deposition.  A  minimum  fee  of  $2  for 
the  first  deposition  taken  at  the  instance  of  any  party  to  a  cause 
should  be  permitted. 

(6)  The  act  of  Congress  approved  January  13,  1897  (29  Stat.,  484), 
providing  for  reservations  of  public  lands  as  sites  for  stock-watering 
reservoirs,  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  very  considerable  public  advantage. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  for  some  time  been  a  means  whereby  such 
reservations  are  procured  for  purposes  foreign  to  the  law.  Very 
often  it  is  employed  to  accomplish  the  reservation  of  lands  until  such 
time  as  the  applicant  for  such  reservation  can  qualify  himself  to 
acquire  the  legal  title  under  some  other  law.  In  other  cases  it  is 
obtained  purely  for  speculative  purposes  and  is  placed  upon  the 
market  immediately  following  accomplishment  of  the  reservation, 
the  reservoir  claimant  offering  his  relinquishment  for  sale.  I  respect- 
fully recommend  that  this  statute  be  promptly  repealed. 

(7)  The  several  statutes  providing  for  rights  of  way  and  easements 
for  canals,  ditches,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  reservoirs,  and 
other  structiu-es,  are  heterogeneous  and  wholly  lacking  in  any  uni- 
formity of  principle  or  rule  in  relation  to  the  character  of  the  interest 
or  estate  secured,  and  in  respect  of  the  duration  of  such  interest  or 
right.  Some  provision  should  be  made  whereby  rights  under  these 
grants  will  terminate  automatically  at  the  expiration  of  a  stated 
period  of  time,  in  the  event  of  failure  to  construct  the  proposed 
works,  or  following  nonuser  or  abandonment  for  a  similar  length  of 
time.  As  the  law  now  exists,  the  Government  is  xmable  to  relieve 
the  public  land  of  the  burden  of  these  paper  easements  without  resort 
to  suit  in  a  court  of  equity,  whereby  to  obtain  a  decree  of  forfeiture. 
A  similar  provision  for  automatic  forfeiture  should  be  provided  for 
rights  of  way  granted  to  railroads  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1875  (18 
Stat.,  472).  " 

(8)  The  appropriation  of  $3,000,  made  by  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  Jime  25,  1910  (36  Stat.,  775-997),  to  be  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  publication  of  a  revised  edition  of  the  Manual  of  Survey- 
ing Instructions,  has  not  been  expended,  preparation  of  the  revisicHi 
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being  unavoidably  delayed  by  the  urgency  and  volume  of  other 
lines  of  work.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  execu- 
tion of  that  object,  however,  and  publication  may  soon  be  resorted 
to.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  ui^ently  recommend  that  said  appropria- 
tion be  continued  and  made  available  during  and  until  the  expiration 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913. 

(9)  I  wish  to  renew  the  recommendation  heretofore  presented  in 
annual  reports  from  this  office,  urging  the  repeal  of  section  2301 
of  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  by  which  the  residence  and 
cultivation  required  of  homestead  entrymen  may  be  conmiuted  on 
pajnnent  of  $1.25  for  each  acre  of  the  entered  lands  after  14  months 
from  the  date  of  entry.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  the  rea- 
soning by  which  this  recommendation  has  been  justified,  or  to  state 
the  objectionable  consequences  of  the  practical  operation  of  this 
statute. 

(10)  The  attention  of  this  office  has  be^i  ofttimes  invited  to  the 
eyils  and  hardships  resulting  from  the  practices  of  incompetent  and 
unscrupulous  professional  locators.  Field-service  representatives 
receive  frequent  complaints  from  persons  who  have  been  victimized 
by  these  gentry,  representing  that  persons  employed  for  a  compen- 
sation to  locate  them  upon  desirable  tracts  of  public  lands  had 
exhibited  to  them  lands  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  not  public 
lands  or  lands  which  were  not  of  the  description  supplied  to  them. 
In  most  cases  this  misrepresentation  is  designed  and  intentional, 
while  in  a  few  it  ia  the  consequence  of  gross  ignorance  and  total 
want  of  care  or  caution.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  persons  who 
intervene  between  the  Government  and  the  would-be  settler  upon 
public  lands  should  be  placed  under  some  responsibihty  to  the  law 
and  afforded  some  reason,  other  than  a  purely  moral  one,  for  ]^ping 
good  faith  with  the  settler  by  whom  they  are  employed.  I  believe 
that  this  evU  could  be  remedied  by  legislation  along  the  line  now 
to  be  suggested,  as  follows: 

Any  person  who,  for  a  reward  paid  or  promised  to  him  in  that  behalf,  shall  under- 
take to  locate  an  intending  purchaser,  settler,  or  cntryman  upon  any  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  subject  to  disposition  under  the  public-land  laws,  and  who  shall 
willfully,  wrongfully,  and  falsely  represent  to  such  intending  purchaser,  settler,  or 
cntryman  that  any  tract  of  land  shown  to  him  is  public  lands  of  the  United  States, 
subject  to  sale,  settlement,  or  entry,  or  that  it  is  of  a  particular  surveyed  description, 
thereby  deceiving  and  intending  to  deceive  the  person  to  whom  such  representation 
is  made,  or  who,  without  sufficient  or  any  knowledge  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
character  and  description  of  such  lands,  shall  make  such  representation,  and  accom- 
plish such  deceit,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Legislation  of  this  character  would  appear  to  be  subject  to  no 
constitutional  objection.     (United  States  v.  Hall,  98  U.  S.,  343; 
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United  States  v.  Fox,  96  U.  S.,  670;    Frisby  v.  United  States,  157 
U.  S.,  160;  United  States  v.  Van  Leuven,  62  Fed.  Rep.,  62.) 

(11)  The  reservation  made  by  the  tenth  section  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  May  14,  1898  (30  Stat.,  409),  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  public  roadway  60  feet  wide  along  and  parallel  to  the 
shore  line  of  navigable  waters  in  Alaska,  should  be  continuous  and 
unbroken  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  real  value.  For  this  reason,  I  recom- 
mend such  amendment  of  section  26  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  6,  1900  (31  Stat.,  321),  as  will  subject  mining  claims  to  the 
easement  of  that  roadway.  Such  easement  would  not,  of  course, 
in  any  wise  diminish  the  right  of  the  mining  claimant  to  extract 
minerals  beneath  the  surface  of  the  roadway,  and  would,  on  the 
other  hand,  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  wharves  and  landing 
places  reserved  by  the  tenth  section  of  the  act  of  1898,  supra,  making 
them  accessible  from  any  and  every  point  in  the  near  vicinity  thereof. 
Owing  to  the  existence  of  streets  and  highways  through  and  across 
town  sites,  the  provision  in  the  act  of  1900,  supra,  exempting  town- 
site  entries  from  the  reservation  in  question  is  not  objectionable. 

oeneraij  land  office  building. 

Your  attention  is  again  invited  to  the  condition  of  the  floors  in  a 
very  great  majority  of  the  rooms  in  this  bureau.  These  are  of 
slate  and  our  experience  with  them  has  forced  the  conclusion  that 
wooden  floors  alone  will  meet  the  requirements  of  this  bureau.  .We 
have  tried  linoleum  and  have  found  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  have  the  same  laid  in  a  manner  that  will  prevent  its  curling  up 
at  the  seams,  thereby  becoming  dangerous  to  walk  upon,  and  it 
does  not  wear  sufliciently  long  to  warrant  further  experiment  with 
it.  I  vnderstand  that  the  department  has  planned  to  lay  wooden 
floors  in  all  the  rooms  of  this  office,  those  already  laid  being  eminently 
satisfactory,  and  I  urge  that  further  effort  be  made  to  secure  an 
appropriation  necessary  to  install  this  needed  improvement. 

Fbed  Dennett, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 
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STATISTICS   REIjATING   TO    THE   DISPOSITION  OF  THE 
PUBLJC  DOMAIN. 

Area  of  States  and  Territories, 

[Band  upon  careftil  Joint  oaleulations  made  in  the  Qeneral  Land  Offloe,  the  Geological  Survey,  and  the 

Bureau  of  the  Census.] 


States  or  Territories. 


Land  surface. 


Alabama 

Aiisona 

AikansBs 

CUItomia 

Ookrado 

Comieeticat 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

DliDois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kentucky. 


Maryland 

Hassaehusetts. 

lOehigan 

Minnesota 

PPi 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Neyada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

NewYork 

North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota.... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

OlCfKIQ. 

Pennsylvania 

Bbodelslaiid.... 
Sootii  Carolina... 
South  Dakota.... 


Ooani 

HawaU. 

Fttiama  Canal  strip 

Fhllipphie  Xshmds 

PtrtoRfco 

TDtaQa  Group,  Samoa. 


Total. 


Sq.m, 
51,370 
113,810 
52,525 
155,652 
103,658 
4,820 
1,065 

.   60 

54,861 

58,725 

83,354 

56,043 

35,815 

^,566 

81,774 

40,181 

45,400 

29,805 

0,011 

8,030 

57,480 

80,858 

46,362 

68,727 

146,201 

76,808 

100,821 

0,031 

7,514 

122,503 

47,654 

48,740 

70,183 

40,740 

69,414 

05,607 

44,832 

1,067 

30,405 

76,868 

41,687 

262,308 

82,184 

0,124 

40,262 

66,836 

24,022 

55,256 

07,504 


2,073,800 


Acres, 

32,818,560 

72,838,400 

3;j,Bl(i,000 

99,f,]  7,280 

f:6,341,120 

3,084,800 

l,257,f:00 

38,400 

35,111,040 

37,584,000 

;r),'^i7,:.2n 
l.':i,()»'8.S00 
30,575,040 
52,335,3(;0 
25,715,M0 
29, or.  1,7^0 
19,132,800 

5,144,960 
3(), 787, 300 
51,749,120 
29,r«71  ,<'80 
43,98,5,280 
93,5ti8,f40 
49,157,120 
70,285,440 

5,779,840 

4,8(18,960 
78,401 ,920 
30,498,560 
31,193,n00 
44,917.120 
26, 073, COO 
44,424,960 
61.188,480 
28,002,480 
682.880 
19,516,800 
49,195,520 
20,679,080 
167,934,720 
52,597,760 

5,8.39.360 
25,707,680 
42,775,040 
15,374.080 
35,303,840 
62,4t.O.UJO 


1,003,280,600 


Water  surface. 


Sq.  m. 

710 

146 

UO 

2,645 

200 

145 

405 

10 

8,805 

540 

534 

622 

309 

561 

384 

417 

3,007 

3,145 

2,386 

227 

500 

3,824 


796 

712 

860 

310 

710 

131 

1,550 

3,08.^ 

654 

300 

643 

1,092 

204 

181 

404 

747 

335 

3,406 

2,806 

440 

2,365 

2,201 

148 

810 

820 


52,800 


Acres. 

460,160 

03,440 

518,400 

1,602,800 

185,600 

02,800 

250,200 

6,400 

2,435,200 

345,600 

341,760 

306,060 

107,760 

350,040 

245,760 

266,880 

1 ,082,060 

2,012,800 

1,527,040 

145,280 

320,000 

2,417,360 

321,020 

443,520 

500,440 

455,680 

556,160 

196,400 

454,400 

83,840 

002,000 

2,350,040 

418,500 

102,000 

411,520 

608,880 

188,160 

115,840 

316,160 

478,080 

214,400 

2,238,720 

1,705,840 

281,600 

1,513,600 

1,466,240 

04,720 

*•   518,400 

204,800 


33,865,360 


Total  areas. 


8i 


q.m, 
51,096 

113,050 
53,335 

158,207 

103,048 
4,065 
2,370 
70 
58,666 
50,265 
83,888 
56,665 
36,354 
56,147 
82,158 
40,508 
48,506 
33,040 
12,327 
8,2B6 
57,060 
84,682 
46,865 
60,420 

146,097 
77,520 

110,690 
0,341 
8,224 

122,634 
40,204 
52,420 
70,837 
41,040 
70,057 
06,600 
45,126 
1,248 
30,080 
77,615 
42,022 

265,806 
84,000 
0,564 
42,627 
60,127 
24,170 
56,066 
07,014 


3,026,780 

500,884 

210 

6,440 

474 

115,026 

3,435 

77 


3,743,344 


Acret, 
38,278,720 
72,081,840 
34,134,400 
101,310,060 
66,526,720 
3,177,600 
1,516,800 
44,800 
37,546,240 
37,020,600 
53,688,320 
36,265,600 
23,266,560 
35,034,080 
52,581,120 
25,982,720 
31,043,840 
21,145,600 
7,880,280 
5,290,240 
37,107,200 
54,106,480 
20,003,600 
44,428,800 
04,078,060 
40,612,800 
70,841,600 
5,078,240 
5,263,360 
78,485,700 
31,490,560 
33,552,640 
45,335,680 
26,265,600 
44,836,480 
61,887,360 
28,880,640 
708,720 
10,832,060 
40,673,600 
26,804,080 
170,173,440 
54,303,600 
6,120,060 
27,281,280 
44,241,280 
15,468,800 
35,882,240 
62,664,060 


1,037,144,060 

378,165,760 

134,400 

4,127,360 

303,360 

73,616,640 

2,108,400 

40,280 


2,306,740,160 


Owhig  to  their  location  adjobiing  the  Great  Lakes,  the  States  enumerated  below  oontahi  approxfanately 
n  additkmal  number  of  square  miles  as  follows:  Illhiois,  1,674  square  miles  of  Lake  Michigan;  Indiana, 
ao  noare  miles  of  Lake  Michigan;  Mfchlgan,  16,653  square  miles  of  Lake  Superior,  12,022  square  miles 
of  Lake  Mirhtean,  9ja25  square  miles  of  Lake  Huron,  and  460  square  miles  of  lakes  St  Clair  and  Erie; 
lumesota,  2,^4  square  mfles  of  Lake  Superior;  New  York,  3,140  square  miles  of  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie; 
OUo,  3,443  square  mfles  of  Lake  Erie;  Pennsylvania,  801  square  miles  of  Lake  Erie;  Wisconsin,  2,378 

T!B  miles  of  Lake  Superior  and  7^  square  miles  of  Lake  Mfehigan.  * 

additkm  to  the  water  areas  noted  above,  Califomia  claims  Jurtodkstion  over  all  Paciflo  waters  lying 
ytthln  8  English  mfles  of  her  ooast:  Oregon  claims  Jurisdiction  over  a  similar  strip  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
Ipsrine  league  In  width  between  latitude  42*  north  and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Riven  and  Texas 
wims  JariBdiction  over  a  strip  of  Gulf  water  3  leagues  in  width,  adjacent  to  her  coast  and  between  the 
Bio  Gnnde  sod  the  Sabine  River. 
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Locations. 


Alabama: 

Montgomery 

Alaska: 

Fairbanks 

Juneau 

Nome 

Arizona: 

Phoenix 

Arkansas: 

Camden 

Harrison 

Little  Rock 

Califomia: 

Eureka 

Independence. . 

Los  Angeles — 

Redding 

Sacramento 

SanFrandsoo.. 

Susanville 

Visalla 

Colorado: 

Del  Norte 

Denver 

Durango 

Olenwood 
Springs 

Hugo 

Lamar 

Leadville 

Montrose 

Puebk) 

Sterling 

Florida: 

Gatnesville 

Idaho: 

Blackfoot 

Boise 

Coeur  d'Alene . . 

HaUey 

Lewiston.. 

Kansas: 

Dodge  City 

Topeka 

Louisiana: 

Baton  Rouge... 
Michigan: 

Marquette 

Minnesota: 

Cass  Lake 

Crookston 

Duluth 

Mississippi: 

Jackson 

Missouri: 

Springfield 

Montana: 

Billings 

Bozeman 

Glasgow 

Ore^  Falls 

Havre 

Helena 

KalispeU 

Lewistown 

Miles  City 

Missoula. 


Established.         Opened, 


July  10,1832 

May  14,1W7 

Apr.  2,1908 

May  14,1907 

July  25,1905 

Jan.  10,1871 

July  14,1870 

Feb.  17,1818 


Mar. 
Apr. 
June 
May 
July 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


29,1858 
22,1886 
12,1860 
13,1890 
26,1866 
4,1911 
10,1871 
29,1858 


June  20,1874 
June  4,1864 
Apr.  20,1882 


July 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Apr. 
Jan. 


3,1884 
6,1880 
4,1886 
5,1879 
4,1888 


May  27,1870 
Feb.    6,1890 

June    8, 1872 


Sept. 

July 

July 

Jan. 

July 

Dec. 
July 

Jan. 

Mar. 


3,1886 
26,1866 
14,1884 
24,1883 
26,1866 

20,1803 
24,1861 

6,1011 

19,1857 


Apr.  1,1903 
Apr.  29,1878 
Mar.  27,1862 

June  23,1836 

Juno  26,1834 


Feb. 
June 
Feb. 
May 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


5,1906 

20, 1874 

25,1907 

8,1902 

15,1910 

2,1867 

2,1897 

1,1890 

30,1880 

1,1890 


Jan.     1,1834 

July  1,1907 
June  20,1902 
July     1,1907 

Oct.     2,1905 

Mar.  20,1871 
Feb.  27,1871 
Sept.    1,1821 

July  24,1858 
Mar.  22,1887 
Sept.  22, 1869 
July  15,1880 
Nov.  12,1867 
May  1,1911 
Mar.  2,1871 
July  10,1858 

Mar.  22,1875 
Aug.  15,1864 
Oct.  2,1882 

Nov.  10,1884 
Sept.  7,1880 
Jan.  3, 1887 
July  1, 1879 
Sept.  1,1888 
Jan.  16,1871 
Aug.    1,1890 

Apr.  30,1873 

Nov.  16,1886 
Jan.  13,1868 
Dec.  21,1885 
July  16,1883 
Sept.  26, 1871 

Feb.  3,1894 
Sept.  10,1861 

Apr.     1,1911 

July  14,1857 

July  1,1903 
May  5,1879 
Jan.    15,1863 

July  25,1836 

Oct.     4,1838 


July 
Oct. 
June 
Aug. 
July 
Apr. 
July 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Apr. 


2,1906 

5,1874 

1,1907 

1,1902 

1, 1910 

27,1867 

1,1897 

26,1890 

19,1880 

20,1891 


Locations. 


Nebraska: 

Alliance 

Broken  Bow.. 

Lincoln,.. 

North  Platte.. 

O'NeiU 

Valentine..... 
Nevada: 

Carson  City... 
New  Mexico: 

Clayton 

Fort  Sumner. . 

LasCnioes..... 

Roswell 

SanUFe 

Tucumcari 

North  Dakota: 

Bismarck 

Devils  Lake... 

Dickinson 

Fargo 

Minot 

Wllllston 

Oklahoma: 

£1  Reno 

Quthrie 

Lawton 

Woodward 

OreKon: 

Bums 

La  Grande.... 

Lake  view 

Portland 


Roseburg. . . 
-      Dalles.. 


The  Dal 

Vale 

South  Dakota: 

Timber  Lake.... 

Bellefourohe 

Chamberlain 

Gregory 

Lemmon , 

Pierre , 

Rapid  City 

Utah: 

Salt  Lake  City... 

Vernal , 

Washington: 

North  Yakima.. 

Olympia , 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Vancouver , 

Walla  Walla.... 

Waterville 

Wisconsin: 

Wausau 

Wyoming: 

Bufblo 

Cheyenne 

Douglas 

Evanston. 

Lander 

Sundance 


Established.        Opened, 


Apr.  16,1890 

do , 

July  7,1868 
Apr.  22,1872 
Apr.  7,1888 
June  19,1882 

July    2,1802 

Dec  18,1888 
June  22,1910 
Mar.  10,1883 
Mar.  1,1889 
May  24,1858 
Mar.  16,1906 

Apr.  24,1874 
Mar.  3,1883 
Mar.  16,1904 
Dec  29,1873 
Sept.  26,1880 
Apr.  26,1906 

July  4,1001 
Mar.  3,1880 
July  4,1901 
Aug.  25,1893 

June  1,1880 
July  3,1866 
June  6, 1877 
Aug.  24,1854 
Sept  15, 1850 
Jan.  11,1876 
Mar.  15,1010 

Feb.  12,1011 

Feb.  6,1909 

Feb.  10,1890 

July  14,1880 

May  29,1906 

Feb.  10,1890 

Dec  13,1888 

July  16,1868 
May     9,1905 

Apr.  11,1885 
May  16,1890 
June  27,1887 
June  23,1883 
May  16,1860 
Mar.  3,1871 
May  16,1890 

June  19,1872 

Mar.  3,1887 
Feb.  5,1870 
Apr.  23,1890 
Aug.  9,1876 
Apr.  23,1880 
Apr.  3,1890 


July  1,1890 
July  7,1800 
Sept.  7,1868 
Apr.  11,1873 
JiSy  16,1888 
July     7,1883 

Mar.    1,1864 

Aug.  12,1880 
Oct.  1,1910 
May  1,1883 
Dec  0,1880 
Nov.  24,1666 
July     1,1906 

Oct.  12.1874 
Aug.  24,1883 
July  1,1904 
Sept.  1,1674 
Oct.  1,1801 
Aug.    1,1906 

Aug.  6,1901 
Apr.  22,1680 
Aug.  6,1901 
Sept.  16,1888 

Sept.   2,1680 
Not.  15,1667 
6,1877 


Aug. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
June 
July 

May 

July 
Apr. 
Jan. 
Aug. 


1,1655 
3,1860 
1,1875 
1,1010 

1,1011 
1,1000 
3,1880 
3,1662 
1,1906 


May  12,1880 
Jan.    15,1680 


Nov. 
July 


1,1868 
1,1906 


Apr.  24,1885 

Oct  1,1890 

Dec  3,1887 

Oct.  1,1863 

July  3,1661 

July  17,1871 

Not.  6,1800 

Aug.  10,1873 

May  1,1888 
Aug.  10,1670 
Nov.  1,1660 
Aug.  13,1677 
Not.  6,1800 
Oct.  27,1800 


Note.— The  land  offices  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  are  abolished,  and  the  vacant  tracts  of 
public  lands  in  those  States  are  subject  to  entry  and  location  at  the  General  Land  Office,  Washington, 
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Loofttiona. 

Established. 

LocattoDS. 

Established. 

AblSlTA;  JfXTlMMl 

May  17,1884 
Feb.  24,1863 
Mar.    3,1851 
Feb.  28,1861 
June  29,1866 
July    2,1864 
July    4,1866 

New  Mexico:  Santa  Fe 

Mar.    2,1867 
July  17,1854 
Apr.  10,1890 
July  16,1868 
July  17,1854 
Feb.    5,1870 

Arisonft:  Phoenix 

Oregon :  Portland 

Caiifnmifi:  Ban  FraoRfsoo 

Colorado:  Denver 

Utah:  Salt  Lake  City 

Idaho:  Bolise 

Washington:  Olympia, ,....,,,,,,.. 

Hontana:  Helena ..•••.... 

Wyoming:  Cheyenne 

Nerada:  Reno - 

Field  division  headquarters  of  special  agents  of  General  Land  Office. 


Field  division — Continued. 

7 Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

8 DuluHi,  Minn. 

9 Little  Rock,  Ark, 

10 Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

11 Gaineeville,  Fla. 


12. 


.Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 


Field  division: 

1 Portland,  Or^. 

2. , San  Francisco,  Cal. 

3 Seattle,  Wash. 

4 Helena,  Mont. 

5 Denver,  Colo. 

$ Loe  Angeles,  Cal. 

Average  number  of  employees  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

In  General  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  C 526 

In  13  offices  of  surveyors-general. 185 

In  103  district  land  offices. 416 

In  the  field  service 185 

In  the  surveying  service 142 

Total \S. ' 1,454 

Final  homestead  entries  from  the  passage  of  the  homestead  act  to  June  SO,  1911,       ' 


Fiaoal  year  eonded  June 


» 

ttn. 
uso. 

un. 

UN. 
ISi. 
Wf. 

un. 

198. 

m. 
mm. 
m. 

m. 
mi. 

iml 

U87. 
1888. 

1880. 

vm. 


Number. 


3,772 
3,065 
4,041 
5,087 
6,017 
10,311 
14,129 
18,293 
23,530 
19,900 
22,460 
17,391 
15,441 
15,077 
17,174 
18,9^ 
21,843 
22,066 
19,356 
19,860 
22,413 
25,549 


Aores, 


356,066.04 
504,301.97 
619,727.84 
630,162.25 
707,409.83 
1,224,800.93 
1,585,781.56 
2,068,687.74 
2,500,662.81 
2,407,82a  19 
2,662,980.83 
2,070,842.39 
1,938,234.89 
1,928,204.76 
2,219,453.80 
2,504,414.51 
2,946,674  72 
3,032,679.11 
2,663,631.83 
2,749,037.48 
3,175,400.64 
3,681,708.80 
4, 060, 592.  n 


Fiscal  year  ended  Jane 
30- 


1891 

1892....... 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1807 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904.. 

1905 

1906. 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 ., 

1911 , 

Total 


Number. 


37,686 
32,833 
34,204 

30,544 
30,923 
30,099 
30,116 
23,281 
33,813 
36,386 
87,568 
81,637 
26,373 
33,033 
24,621 
25,546 
36,486 
39,636 
26,610 
33,253 
25,008 


Acres. 


3,954,687.77 
3,259,807,07 
8,477,331.68 
3,929,947.41 
3,960,809.30 
3,790,242.65 
3,778,404.30 
8,095,017.76 
3,134,149.44 
8,477,812.71 
5,341,130.76 
4,342,747,70 
8,576,964.14 
3,332,7ia76 
3,419,387.15 
3,626,748.58 
3,740,567,71 
4,242,710.50 
8,699,466.79 
3,795,863.80 
4,620,197.12 


809,889  123,540,355.00 
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Timber  and  Mtone  entries  from  ihe  paseage  of  the  act  of  June  3,  1878^  to  June  SO,  1911. 


states  or  Ter- 
ritories. 

Num- 
ber of 
entries. 

Acres. 

Amount 
reoeiYed. 

States  or  Ter- 
ritories. 

Num- 
ber of 
entries. 

Acres. 

Amount 
received. 

Alabama...... 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Florida 

Tdftho. 

228 

3 

2,090 

19,514 

2,707 

766 

7,148 

3 

1,531 

1,566 

11,941 

80 

4,684 

18,978,77 

200.00 

2aR,8a5.49 

2,75-  -  ■!  76 

33           76 

8    ^      68 

96:         95 

ii:;.36 

135,905.17 

131,299.84 

1,348,559.67 

5,795.82 

606,675.50 

•50,144.71 

500.00 

577,419.03 

6,9ir^,af.5.66 
84  ^10.47 
23'  -2-'..  33 

2,47    '■'•  ni 

335,369.97 
331,016.17 

8,389,418.32 
14,512.19 

1,542,094.07 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

North  Dakota. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Dakota. 
Utah 

1 

49 

81 

1 

25,439 

506 

18 

16,754 

i;057 

3,176 

97.20 

6,222.32 

8,566.90 

40.00 

8,688,179.54 

56,665.84 

1,761.21 

2,099,357.80 

77,734.67 

360,065.22 

9243.00 

15,558.19 

21,807.25 

100.00 

9,152.394.15 

143,569.92 

4,093.09 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi.... 
Montana 

Wl^SS*^" 
Tviscoiism 

Wyoming 

Total... 

5,285,094.79 
194,811.45 
882,115.85 

97,348 

12,870,460.97 

32,438,740.54 

Deeertrland  entries  from  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Mar,  3,  18/7,  to  June  SO,  1911. 


states  or 
Territories. 

Entries. 

Area. 

Amount. 

^ 

Final. 

Original. 

FinaL 

Original. 

FinaL 

TotaL 

Arizona 

California...... 

Colorado 

Dakota    Terri- 
tory  

5,851 
14,256 
14,081 

35 
14,062 
36,729 
i;432 
9,178 
512 
5,136 
3,513 
6,703 
4,766 
14,963 

873 
2,474 
2,002 

1 

2,839 

10,313 

189 

1,069 

99 

1,111 

301 

1,704 

391 

5,107 

Aeret, 
1,780,451.20 
3,333,751.60 
2,669,2ia61 

20,021.00 
2,501,036.49 
5,170,744.50 

343,964.72 

1,797,764.44 

84,495.13 

891,618.10 

544,906.01 
1,203,718.45 

816,580.74 
3,383,924.26 

Acrta. 
341,802.31 
507,816.65 
348,964.41 

3oaoo 

673,879.20 
1,983,774.61 

44,870.60 
152,749.42 

16,457.15 
191,812.24 

53,785.02 
281,514.90 

42,713.83 
1,163,196.13 

8447,835.41 
848,457.11 
667,817.11 

5,005.26 

625,008.27 

1,286,560.06 

86,236.07 
451,282.19 

21,123.99 
222,67aQ3 
135,546.36 
307,714.97 
215,193.63 
852,766.67 

1343,284.87 
580,858.69 
848,806.09 

300.00 

672,627.58 

1,994,634.41 

44,808.12 

252,362.32 

16,521.89 

190,769.12 

53,944.96 

287,296.18 

56,463.31 

1,171,867.62 

$691,120.28 
1,379,815.70 
1,016,625.30 

5,306.25 

MfthA 

1,297,685.85 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico.... 
North  Dakota. . 

Sou^  Dakota.". 

Utah 

Washington.... 
Wyoming 

8,303,174.47 
131,099.19 
703,644.51 
37,645.88 
418,439114 
189,491.32 
595,013.15 
2n,656.94 

2,024,634.20 

Total 

121,126 

29,493 

24,362,209.25 

5,823,689.47 

6,185,207.91 

5,864,534.06 

12,049,741.97 
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CoaUland  enJbriufrom  iJm  ptMOffe  ofihsaetof  Mar.  S,  1S7S,  to  June  SO,  1911. 


states  or  TacritQfiBS. 


Aont. 


Ainouot. 


Ailaaiia — 
GtUfanla.. 
Colorado... 
Colorado*. 
Dtkota*... 
lOiho.. 


NoTmda 

NewMazioo... 
North  Dakota. 


Sootti  Dakota. 

Utah 

Waahington... 
Wyoming 


3 
109 
34 
98 

1,033 

438 

8 

7 

864 

5 

in 

131 
SL 

7a 

891 
861 
689 


389.40 

S7,0U.81 

8,828189 

6,68&06 

154,377.66 

66,786.77 

688.67 

848.18 

68,300.00 

640.11 

33,^9.33 

7,89L71 

8,308.88 

3,668.74 

66,748.78 

66,686.68 

100,788.88 


83,89100 

379,118.68 

46,383.09 

81,63L89 

8,100,379.39 

840,8S&80 

6,836.70 

8,43L89 

988,637.60 

8,002.89 

848,687.40 

119,443.40 

87,740.30 

38,387.40 

1,193,360.75 

886,066.40 

1,706,63&38 


Total. 


.1       8,914 


667,34&87 


8,883,343.01 


1  The  showing  of  150  "entrfea"  in  thla  table  Indodes  looatkna  od  wfaioh  final  certiflcatee  have  issued  and 
those  on  ndiksh  payment  has  been  made  bat  for  irbkiti  leoeiver's  leoeipt  only  has  issued.  There  are  only 
86  ooal  olaims  in  Alaska  on  whksh  final  oertifioateo  have  issoed  to  date,  wmoh  oarry  an  area  of  5,446J48 
aoros,  for  whidi  there  has  been  paid  864,468.48.  No  ooal  <daims  have  been  patented.  This  explanation  Is 
made  In  view  of  the  flMst  that  in  prior  reports  all  pioofe  uptm  ^^ifoh  payments  were  made  were  given  ai 
entries. 

•  Within  the  Ute  Indian  Reservation. 

•  Territory. 

Land  concemom  hy  acts  of  Congress  to  States  and  eorporaUons  for  railroad  and  mUUar^ 
wagonrroaa  purposes  from  the  year  1860  to  June  SO,  1911, 

BTATB  ORANTS. 

niinois:  Acres. 

niinoiB  Central 1 . .  2, 595, 133. 00 

Mifwiwrippi: 

Mobfie  A  Ohio  River »  737, 130. 29 

Vicksbuig  A  Meridian 199,101.51 

Gulf  A  Ship  Island 139,113.22 

1,075,345.02 

Alabama: 

Mobile  A  Ohio  River »  419, 528. 44 

Alabama  A  Florida 399,022.84 

Selma,  RomeADalton 458,556.82 

Cooaa  A  Tennessee 07, 784. 96 

Mobile  A  Girard «302,18L16 

Alabama  A  Chattanooga 1 653,888.76 

South  A  Nwth  Alabama 446,438.43 


2,746,400.41 


Florida: 

Florida  Central  A  Peninsular 729, 834. 70 

Florida  A  Alabama 166,691.08 

Pensacola  A  Geoma 1,279,236.70 

Florida,  Atlantic  A  Gulf  Central 29, 384. 18 

2, 205, 146.  66 


1  In  the  adjustment  of  tliis  grant  the  road  was  treated  as  an  entirety  and  without  reierenoe  to  the  State 
line;  henoe  Alabama  has  had  approved  to  her  more  and  Kississippi  less  than  they  would  appear  to  be 
entitled  to  in  proportion  to  the  loigth  of  the  road  in  the  respective  States. 

s  This  grant  was  adjusted  Apr.  24^  1803.  and  803.181.10  acres  were  allotted  to  the  company.  The  balance 
of  the  previously  oerdfled  lands  were  oroered  restored  to  entry  under  the  forfolture  a^  of  Sept  20, 1800. 
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LouisutnA!  Aflnt. 

Vicksbuig^Shrevcport  A  Pacific 468,746.78 

^    New  Orleans,  Opelouflas  A  Great  Weeton (') 


St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  d(  Southern 1,325,356.46 

LitUe  Rock  d  Fort  Smith 1,062,082.51 

Mwnphis  A  Little  Rock 184,657.33 

2,562,096.30 

Minouri: 

Southwest  branch  of  the  Pacific  Road 1,161,284.51 

Hannibal  <k  St.  Joseph 611,323.35 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  d(  Southttn 65,120.31 

1,837,728.17 

Iowa: 

Burlington  A  Missouri  River 389, 990. 11 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  A  Pacific »  483, 214. 36 

f  161,532.81 

Cedar  Rapids  A  Missouri  River {  «  922, 813. 67 

I  244  022. 96 

Dubuque  <fc  Sioux  City «  556!  406. 74 

Iowa  Falls  A  Sioux  City 683,057.34 

Des  Moines  VaUoy 840,09L36 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul 326,216.10 

McGregor  A  Missouri  River \  ooo  A^o  qi 

Sioux  City  <k  St.  Paul /  ^»^»*^»l 

4,929,758.26 

Michigan: 

Port  Huron  A  Lake  Midiigan 37,467.44 

Jackson,  Lansing  St  Saginaw 743, 787. 58 

Grand  Rapids  4  Indiana 852,52L10 

Flint  4k  Pere  Marquette 612,877.03 

Marquette,  HoughUm  A  Ontonagon »  305, 929. 69 

Ontonagon  A  Brule  River 34,227.08 

Bay  de  Noquet  St  Marquette 128, 30L  05 

Chicago  ifc  Ncffth  Western 518,065.36 

3, 133, 176. 23 

^nscQDsin: 

Qiicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  A  Omaha  (formerly  West  Wiscon- 
sin)   813,706.71 

Wisconsin  Railroad  Farm  Mortjgage  Land  Co 163,169.66 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  a  Omaha  (formerly  St.  Croix  & 

Lake  Superior) 816,487.76 

Branch  to  Bayfield 471,72L14 

Chicago  <k  Nwth  We9t«m t 546,446.20 

Wisconsin  Central 838,227.69 

3,649,749.16 

.  lOstUled  Iflndt,  footiof  7194^.79  want,  wen  reoonyeyad  to  tbe  United  States  by  tbe  eovenior  of 
LooirfBiiA  Feb.  34, 1888,  tbe  nam  luiTing  been  forfeited  by  the  act  of  JiUy  14, 1870  (16  St^^ 

*  iDdadee  85,(W&40  aerw  oraiB  Chioaso,  Rock  Island  de  Padflo  R.  R.,  100,7fi6.86  acra 

4  MtaMnri  Rirv  R.  R.,  and  77,635.23  acna  of  tbe  Daboqne  &  Sioux  City  R.  R.,  dtoated  In  tbe  old  Dee 
liotees  River  nant  of  Aug.  8, 1846^  wblBhiboidd  be  deducted  ftom  tbe  fore^  (Woloott  v.  Des 

llofaiieCo.,«WalL,«l.T 

*  Exoen  of  131,481.71  acres  orlgtaudly  oertlfled  under  tbis  grant  reoonyeyed  by  State  or  entered  under 
•et  Mar.  3, 1887,  by  Miohlfan  Land  A  Iron  Co.  (Ltd.),  grant  having  been  forfeited  in  part  by  act  Mar.  2, 
M»(»8tat,li08).  V       /•••  *- 
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Minnosote* 

8t.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  (formerly  first  division,  St/ 

Paul  <k  Pacific) 

Western  Railroad  (succeeded  by  St.  Paul  St  Northern  Pacific 

Railroad  Co.) 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  A  Manitoba  (formerly  St.  Vincent  ext^i- 

sion  of  the  St.  Paul  <k  Pacific) ^ 

Minnesota  Central 


AONS. 


»  3, 256, 477. 73 


179  734. 29 

Winona  <k  St.  Peter l,68o!974.92 

St.  Paul  <k  Sioux  City 1,126,678.66 

St.  Riul  A  Duluth 860,973.62 

Southttn  Minnesota,  from  a  point  on  the  Mississippi  River  to] 

Houston 

Soutiiem  Minnesota,  extension  (now  Chicago,  Milwaukee  i  St, 

Pikul) 

Hastings  d(  Dakota 


546,745.44 
377,776.15 


8,028,999.95 

Minnesota,  Nc^th  Dakota^  Montana^  Washington: 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba,  now  Great  Northern  ^main 
and  branch),  a  special  act  (Aug.  5,  1892,  27  Stat.  L.,  390)  to 
provide  for  mdemnity  for  lands  relinquished  by  the  company..  (^ 

Kansas: 

Leavenworth,  Lawrence  &  Cbdveston '  249, 446. 13 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas *  976, 593. 22 

Atdiison,  Topeka  A  Santa  Fe 2,944,788.14 

St.  Joseph*  Denver  City 462,933.24 

4,633,760.73 


Grand  total  of  State  grants 37,860,300.39 

COBPORATION  GRANTS. 

Union  Pacific 11,930,685.95 

Central  Pacific 5,842,717.72 

Central  Pacific  (successor  by  consolidation  with  Western  Pacific) 458, 147. 97 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific 223, 080. 50 

^XJnion  Pacific  (Kansas  Division) 6, 175, 660. 63 

Union  Pacific  (successor  to  Denver  Pacific  Ry.  Co.) 807,564.76 

Burlington  &  Missouri  River  in  Nebraska 2, 374, 090. 77 

Sioux  City  A  Pacific  (now  Missouri  Valley  Land  Co.) 42, 610. 96 

Northern  Pacific 33,279,866.99 

Oregon  Branch  of  the  Central  Pacific  (California  &  Oregon) 3,154,994. 16 

Oregon  <fc  California 2, 765, 677. 10 

Atlantic  <k  Pacific  (now  Santa  Fe  Pacific) 4, 280, 502. 45 

Southern  Pacific  (main  line) 8,677,509.83 

Southern  Pacific  (branch  line) 1,451,28L08 

Or€^n  Central 128,618.13 

New  Orleans  Pacific 1,001,783.27 


Grand  total  to  corporations 77,594,792.26 

1  DMlued  to  be  one  grant.    (See  32  L.  D.,  21.) 

B  See  Minnesota  for  original  grants. 

•  Includes  186,986.72  acres  of  the  '*  Osage  ceded  reservation/'  which  are  to  be  deducted  tnm  the  above 
amoent  mider  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  &  Qalvestoo 
Bailroad  v.  The  United  States  (92  U.  S.,  733). 

« Indndes  270.970.78  aeres  in  die  "  Oaage  ceded  reservation, "  whi<di  are  to  be  deducted  under  tiie  decialop 
dted  in  note  (3). 
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WAGON  BOAD8,  ACWS, 

From  Lake  Erie  to  Connecticut  Western  Reserve 80,773.64 

From  Lake  Michigan  to  Ohio  River 170,580.24 

f^m  Fort  WiUdiifl,  Copper  Harbor,  Mich.,  to  Green  Bay,  Wis 302,930.96 

From  Fort  Wilkins,  Copper  Harbor,  to  Wisconsin  State  line 221,013.35 

OrogoQ  Central  Military  Co.  (now  California  A  Oregon  Land  Co.) 666,655.78 

Oorvallis  and  Yaquina  Bay 81, 895. 26 

Willamette  Valley  and  Cascade  Mountain 861, 511. 86 

Dalles  Military  Road 656,827.04 

Ooos  Bay  Military  Road 105,240.11 

Grand  total 3,047,428.13 

WUkinwah  under  iheaetof  Mmr.  16. 1910  (S6  8UU.^  tST),  during  thefitcdl  jfear  ended 

June  SO,  1911. 


States. 

Appltodfar. 

Rejected  or 
rellnquiehed 

before 
withdrawal. 

Withdrawn. 

Restored. 

Oolonoo 

Acret, 
443,447.57 
103,466.57 
110,037.61 
768,376.70 
166,461.44 
336,106.01 
331,007.67 

Acres. 

68.83 
5,519.45 
37,063.83 

Acres. 
373,577.73 
163,846.73 

33,976.39 
366,031.33 
166,373.73 
167,611.03 

18,501.17 

Acres. 
160.00 

JilfthO,. 

18,106.33 

MonUnA 

NMBflft 

10,044.07 

Oncoo. 

160.00 

36.88 

;   8.47 

u^:::::::::;;:::;;::::;::::::::::::;:::::::: 

Wjnning 

Total 

3,187,975.47 

43,863.46 

1,077,085.88 

38,400.40 

M\Si\^ik.rxx  \ 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Applied  for 

3,187,975.47 

Withdrawn 

1,077,085.88 

43^853.46 

1,018,037.18 

Rejected  or  relinqoiahed 

Acted  on 

3,187,975.47 

3,137,976.47 

WUhdrawale  vnder  the  act  of  Mar.  15, 1910,  from  the  paeeage  of  the  act  to  June  30^1911* 


states. 

Amount 
appUed  for. 

Rejected  or 
eliminated 

before 
withdrawal. 

Withdrawn. 

Restored. 

Cotomlo 

Acres. 
605,833.79 
394,937.99 
110,037.61 
768,875.70 

10,000.00 
165,461.44 
343,663.38 
334;  151. 66 

Acres. 

68.83 
13,634.73 
87,063.83 

Acres. 
373,577.73 
357,313.86 

33,976.39 
356,031.33 

Acres. 
160.00 

T4ah9 

18,196.83 

Muntam 

Nefsda 

10,044.07 

Mf^  HVKkO 

OrMon..., .... 

160.00 

86.88 

8.47 

156,873.73 

167,611.03 

18,691.17 

u^.::. ::::;::::::;. ;.:.;::::::::::;::;:;:;::: 

Wj^imfn^ 

Total 

3,430,936.83 

49,857.74 

1,171,474.03 

38,400.40 

NoTB.— Two  informal  mi 
irom  this  report; 


^na  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  which  have  not  been  perfected,  are  omitted 
were  indoded  in  the  report  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1910. 


RECAPITULATION. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Applied  fcr 

3,430,936.33 

Withdrawn .    . 

1,  in,  474. 03 
49,857.74 

Rejected  or  reUnquiahed 

Acied  on T 

1,199,594.56 

3,430,936.33 

3,430,996.33 
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State  desert-land  $egregatiion  tmder  uctUm  4  of  the  act  of  Aug,  28, 1894  (t8  Stat.,  SJt-^tt), 
and  the  aeU  amendatory  thereof,  e(mmionipltno^ 
thereon,  from  the  pauage  of  me  ad  to  June  30, 1911, 


Statag. 

Applied  Inr. 

Segregated. 

Rejected  or 
reUnquJBhed. 

Patented. 

Beoon- 
veyed. 

TimBto 

reolaimaz- 

tanded. 

Colomdo 

Acta. 

878,666.56 

8,001«646.60 

688,688.02 

107,648.88 
10,164.68 
665,706.10 
427,660.74 
155,640.89 
1,760,677.24 

Acra. 

272,197.08 

1,284,804.02 

172,400.01 

86,806.60 

7,564.68 

205,688.66 

186,820.68 

"987*626.66" 

Aerei. 

46,218.26 
621,240.06 
148,061.06 

46,740.86 
2,600.00 
227,657.12 
267,060.88 
156,640.89 
234,820.86 

Aerm. 

Acre$, 

Aem. 

Mfthft 

221,084.60 
18,296.91 

51,178.46 

Montana 

U0,104.08 

62,604.06 

Nevada 

KewMortjoV'*.*  .!*'** 

OfMon 

51,583.13 

6,014.40 

Uton 

Wwhingtni 

Wyoming. . 

97,489.16 

1,192.80 

17,807.88 

Total 

7,116,389.19 

8,108,814.86 

1,404,502.74 

888,406.70 

17,311.82 

131,180.04 

1  Remains  segregated. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Acres* 


Acres. 


Applied  Iw. 


7,116,888.10 


Segregated 

R^inqulshed  or  rejected 
Acted  on 


3,198,814.86 
1,404,502.74 
2,618,622.00 


7,116,880.10 


7,116,330.19 


Publie  and  Indian  landt  entered  eadi  year  ended  June  SO,  from  1906  to  1911,  mchuive. 


<    states  or  Terri- 
tories. 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1906 


1900 


1010 


1011   I 


Alabama. 


Arliona — 
Arkansas.. 
California.. 
Colorado... 

Florida 

Idaho 

nUnols 

Indiana. . . , 
Iowa. 


Louisiana 

Utohlpm 

Minnesota 

Mississtppi.... 

MiBsouri:^ 

Montana 

NebrMka. 

Nevada 

NewTeney 

NewMezioo... 
North  Dakota. 
Oklahoma 


J  Dakota. 

Utah 

Washington... 

Wisoonsln 

Wyoming. . . . . 


Total. 


Acnt, 

97,66L08 

2,973.11 

161,340.84 

416,588.11 

1,082,758.82 

621,100.25 

826,570.30 

609,568.10 

40.00 

0.80 

1,010.84 

273,100.34 

269,200.68 

41,510.60 

885,314.20 

77,034.04 

104,096.72 

1,066,290.05 

4,792,361.65 

88,568.48 


Aertt, 
102,62L51 

4.928.86 
107,054.87 
441,680.07 
800,8U.28 
607,0ia38 
166,053.73 
734,763.70 
40.00 


608,264.07 

1,679,722.76 

770.225.85 

760,480.58 

1,028, 149. 12  Ij 

185,617.18 

773,541.28 

72.012.71 

847,714.82 


957.93 

609,438.67 

80,066.61 

88,669.10 

897.567.07 

76,856.78 

101,426.89 

782,279.90 

736.964.79 

278,904.88 

^       90.03 

^,069.38 


Aern. 

92,680.80 

7,182.16 

86,12L64 

486,015.40 

579,294.98 

2,483,666.602, 

109,663.08 

1,162,745.25 

206.80 

129.70 

196.66 

611,726.97 

89,606.79 

42,828.40 

824,418.22 

66,645.26 

164,871.72 

1,218,780.97 

1,785,762.47 

47,254.63 


Aera, 

81,228.56 
3,884.80 
108,609.64 
833,676.41 
766,982.96 
127,66L99i; 

83,072.78 

067,402.94 

40.00 

10. 

1,483.60 

382,031.81 

69,460.26 

46,147.60 
429,351.12 

35,545.37 
129,167.20 
494,062.022, 
781,823.801, 

60,13L50 


Aera, 
50,030.86 
10,772.88 
468,160.64 
171,316.60 
290,570.46 
983,078.688, 
125,744.65 
883,448.88 


Aertt, 
47,353.42 
17,508.08 
641,793.28 
187,687.76 
214,348.861, 
994,757.50  r 
121,887.68 
768,010.84 


Merest* 
49,618.88 
16,477.60 
486,066.86 
201,006.00 
064,644.80 
272,068.90 
144,800.48 
191,012.01 


40.00 
664.04 

166,876.14 
89,428.40 
38,813.68 

385.816.66 
35,906.88 
63,560.01 

460,906.656, 

079,872. 
78,100.07 


160.02 

157,311.86 

22,344.86 

19,612.94 

296,177.08 

20,839.15 

82,600.66 

,616,734.604, 

1,688,485.72- 

261,125.24 


122,8iai9 
24,488.68 
17,180.17 
289,830.60 
84, 44a  75 
19,202.74 
669,283.48 
606,664.66 
812,610.88 


426,806.4612, 
617,298.21 
707,684.39 
413,080.21 
060,907.66 
65,692.44 
634,43L94 


2,758,006.01 
2,256,423.56 
^,007,758.84 

061.481.84 
1,602.411.242, 

334,827.86 

011,327.34 
28.966.92 

897,679.59 


850,337. 
383,067. 
514,160. 
021,  OOL 
066,171. 
460,311. 
825,813. 
57,505. 
829,614. 


P'SS' 
877, 

297, 
20^1,091, 
822,219, 
-     619, 

606, 
10, 

807, 


799.181, 

649.71 

572.80 

880.561, 

660.822, 

808.07 

546.85 

061.18 

470.061, 


924,145.46 
807,512.18 
198,602.05 
060,728.63 
946,827.85 
677,469.86 
660,780.20 
17,007.38 
877,068.741, 


1,377,568.07 
613,387.48 
146,600.60 
742,040.87 
1,711,620.48 
603,770.06 
481,450.10 
•  17,970.86 
,167,012.60 


17,066,622.27  10,431,187.47  20,097,566.58  10,090,356.78 19,802,608.76  26,391,209.00 10.211,872^17 
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Statsi  or  Territories. 

Aroft  QiiApproprlatod  uid  tuireiervod. 

Surveyod. 

Unsnrveyed. 

TotaL 

ih^r^ 

Aeru. 
100,200 

Aerm. 
Viii'oii'iii" 

28,083,465 

Aaa, 
100,200 

515,456 
38,863,904 

70,313 

AlMkA 

Artaou. 

12,040,428 
515,465 

18,012,903 

19,009,624 

.321,638 

6,180,332 

108.402 

70,313 

105, 130 

1,759,037 

51,960 

1,488 

l.'i,283,7l8 

1,3,36,409 

28,924,771 

2;i,093,5l9 

l,:iCHJ,333 

42,919 

13.2.57,246 

3,. 550, 578 

11,. 587,. 569 

1,190,231 

'"      .63 

ArkiuM.,   .      , ,      . 

CUHbmlA 

5,860,061 

1,629,476 

156,631 

17,942,706 

Ookndo ;  .".  ,"]. 

SSriS,::                                :::::: 

Hriio....;:;;::::;:::;::;:;;:;;::::;:::;;::::;:;;::::::::;:::: 

LqqWuml 

Mklifnii 



106,130 

1,804,993 

51,960 

1,483 

33,030,646 

1,336,499 

54,988,148 

33,771,367 

MftnSrt* '     

46,965 

MteMmi... 

mmSSF.. ........:..................... 

*"*i6;746,*928* 

'**26,d»,*377' 
10,677,848 

V^/bnOn, 

N^Mnfaw 

North  DftlDte 

1,300,333 

43  919 

17,388,175 

8,673,393 

ftkWwm*      

owEZT..............:::;;:::::::::::::::::::;;:^ 

3,996,929 

122,720 

33,447,035 

781,660 

BooQiMDte 

Utah 

35,034,604 

WMhinctoo ,   ,. 

1,977,791 

^i"™3ii?..     , 

13,600 

Wymninj .    ., 

3,664,343 

88,629,605 

aff^t^t%\ 

188,889,136 

606,513,133 

095,401,260 

1  The  tmreserved  lands  in  Alaska  are  mostly  unsorveyed  and  unappropriated. 
Public  land»  ivrveyed  and  rernaining  umurveyed. 


BtatHorTWltorieB. 

Land  area. 

during 
fiscal  year 
ended  June 

30,1911. 

Surveyed  to 
June  80, 1911. 

tJnsttr- 
veyod. 

Akhama 

Acres. 

32.818,560 
378.16.5,760 
72,857.000 
33.010,000 
99.898. 880 
60,341.120 
35,111,040 
35,841,280 
22.9frf5.400 
35,  .575, 040 
.53,GlS.ri60 
52,335,360 
29,001,760 
30.787,200 
51.749.120 
29,071,  (j80 
43.985.280 
93. 290.  (HO 
49,1.57.120 
70,2.H5,440 
78,401,920 
44,917,120 
2(K073.riOO 
01.lss.480 
44.424,960 
49,195,520 
52,597,760 
.35,303,840 
42,775,040 
G2,40<J.16O 

ierif. 

Acres. 
32,818,560 
16,718 
21,278,480 
33,616,000 
78,350,268 
63,177,457 
30,912,571 
35,841.280 
22,966,400 
35,575,040 
27,049.799 
62,335,360 
27,177,480 
36,787.200 
49,822,176 
29,071.080 
43.985,280 
68,300.123 
49,157,120 
39,705,270 
53,767.833 
42,577,194 
26,073,  <jOO 
49,350.160 
44,424,960 
49,114,396 
26,606,763 
36,363.840 
32,374,475 
.57,3)8.050 

iierst. 

AlMka.  

1,448 
146,806 

878,140,047 
51,579,120 

Arfamn 

i^^mm:rv':::v''\:v::'v..\:''v:  ::::::::' 

Oyifnmia 

54,935 
393,281 

21,548,612 

n^fPHMk.                  

SlSfltt 

norida 

4,198,460 

iWnS^ 

T«iSa 

iwnu!! .;;: ::::....;.... 

""8ia',m 

IdalM 

26,568,761 

^MMi.: ..          — 

T^w-Wana. 

484 
■"*364,'986* 

1,884,280 

vySSn 

litauiBaota. 

1,926,944 

MWaihml 

liSwSr 

MonSS::::::::::::::::::....  .....::::.:::;::;: 

3,702,296 

34,996,517 

KiiirSi 

SrSa^;;::.... ... ... 

110,326 
281,114 
23,263 

30,580,170 

Nsvliodeb 

24,634,067 
2,339,926 

NortirKSii^ 

o!ito..!?!_T::::::::;::;::::;:::::::;::::::;:::::: 

Omnn. 

297,868 

11,838,330 

JSSmii 

Sooth  Dakota. 

4,770 
706,133 

■     *36a,*272* 
518,632 

81,124 

wah./^!!?!!:::;;:: ::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::; 

25,990,997 

wi«mirti.  ,                

"^tfMiwtfm 

10,400,665 

JFy^iST 

5,112,110 

TWaL 

l.«20,638,240 

6.813,688 

1,185,545,518 

634,992.732 
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Bttmated  area  o/exMng  national  foreiU  June  SO,  1911, 
[Beylnd  to  oonfbrm  to  recent  surveys  and  oompatatkins.] 


Acres. 

AlMka 26,748,850 

AriKma 14,8»8,000 

ArkansM 2,225,890 

Califomia 27,736,455 

Colofado 14,761,900 

Flaridft 674,970 

Idaho 19,643,355 

Eanfias 303,937 

Michigan 163,771 

Minnesota 1,204,750 

Montana 19,305,100 

Nebraaka. 556,700 


Area  embraced  in  additions  to  national  forests  during  year 2, 806, 267 

Area  embraced  in  eliminations  i^m  national  forests  during  year 4, 588, 705 

Area  embraced  in  temponry  forest  withdrawals  June  30, 1911 3, 319, 495 

Area  embraced  in  existing  national  forests  June  30, 1910 192, 931, 197 

Area  embraced  in  existing  national  forests  June  30, 1911 190,608,243 

Area  decreased  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  of  which 
decrease  there  is  530,516  acres  due  to  revision  of  areas  to  conform  to 

recent  surveys  and  compu ta tions 2, 322, 954 

Natiowd  fMnumenU, 


Attci. 

Nevada 5,650,347 

New  Mexico 11,111,300 

North  Dakota 13,920 

Oklahoma 61,640 

Oregon 16,148,900 

Porto  Rico 65,950 

South  Dakota 1,287,700 

Utah 7,667,586 

Washington 11,684,680 

Wyoming 8,493,643 

Total  area 190,608,243 


states  and  names. 

Date  created. 

Area. 

States  and  names. 

Date  created. 

Area. 

AImIa: 

AcTe9. 

New  Mezioo: 

Acret. 

BHIca       

Mar.  23,U10 

167.00 

Chaoo  Canyon 

El  Motto 

Mar.  U,1907 
Dec    8,1906 

20,629.40 

Arliona: 

160.00 

Grand  Canyon  *. . 

Jan.   11,1906 

1806,400.00 

Oik  Clifl  Dwell- 

MontesomaOastto 

Dec    8,1906 

160.00 

Ingit 

Nov.  16,1907 

160.00 

Nayalo 

Mar.  so,  1999 
Dec  19,1907 
Bcn>tU,19ee 
Jnly  31,1911 

•600.00 

1640.00 

10.60 

4  25,626.60 

OranQniTlra..... 

^"Srepm  Caves  «... 
South  Dakota: 

Nov.    1,1909 
July  12,1909 

1160.00 

Tonto> 

Petrified  Foraitl'.! 

1480.00 

California: 

Jewel  Cave« 

Feb.    7,1908 

11,280.00 

Cinder  Cone«..... 

May    6,1907 

16,120.00 

Utah: 

Lassen  Peak >.... 

....fdo... 

11,280.00 

Mnkuntoweap. ... 

July  81,1909 

1 15,840.00 

Muir  Woods. 

Jan.     9,1906 

296.00 

Natoral  Bridles.. 
Rainbow  BrM^. 

Sept.  21, 1909 

4  2,740.00 

Pinnacles. 

Jan.   16,1908 

12,080.00 

May  30,1910 

100.00 

DtYllPostpUes... 

July    6,1911 

1890.00 

Washington: 

Colorado:    ^^ 

Mount  Olympos* 

Mar.    2,1909 

1006,640.00 

Wheetert. 

Dec  17,1906 

300.00 

Wyoming: 

De^Toww..... 

Colorado... 

May  34,1911 

13,883.06 

Sept  24, 1906 

1,152.91 

Montana: 

Shoshone  Cayem. 

Sept  21,1900 

210.00 

Big  Hole 

Lewis  and  ClaA 

Jane  23,1910 

15.00 

Total 

11,500,027.97 

Oayem 

May  16,1911 

4  160.00 

1  Estimated  area. 

*  Under  Jurisdlotkm  of  Department  of  Agriculture. 

*  Based  on  15  known  mlns:  within  Indian  reservation. 
«  Aoonrding  to  second  proclamation. 
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AggngaU  e(uh  reeeipUfrom  the  diaposal  of  public  and  Indian  lands  Jrtmi  May  $0, 178S, 

to  June  SO,  1911, 


FbcalyeATS. 


Cash  sates. 


Amount  of 
fees  and 
commis- 
sions. 


Total  re-     I  Receipts 

ceipts  from  '  from  sales 

disposal  of  of  Indian 

public  lands.  lands. 


Misoella-     Ag^gatere* 

neous         ceipts  from 

receipts.       all  sources. 


Marao.lTSS^toJixiie 

»,1«80.,. 

1S8I 


1883.. 
1884.. 
186S.. 
1888.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1888.. 
U».. 
U81.. 


UBS.. 
18N.. 
1885.. 
1806.. 
I8B7.. 
1888.. 
18W.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1903.. 
1808.. 
1804.. 
1805.. 
1800.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1900.. 
1910.. 
1811.. 


$3,534,fi50.98 
6,628,775.92 
9,657,0S2.2S 

10,304,582.40 
6,223,926.74 
5,757,801.06 
9,246,321.83 

11,203,071.96 
8,018,254.50 
6,349,174.24 
4,160,099.07 
3,322,866.01 
8,198,280.64 
1,653,060.71 
1,116,000.07 
1,063,906.59 
917,911.19 
1,291,076.10 
1,703,988.32 
2,899,731.83 

'2,966,642.86 
4,139,26a  47 
8,960,471.18 
7,445,902.84 
4,849,766.06 
4,885,988.82 
7,728,114.30 
9,760,570.19 
7,698,337.03 
6,342,744.75 
5,783,093.39 


Total. 


$860,833.65 

1,124,631.15 

1,423,329.10 

1,536,410.58' 

1, 462, 188. 06i 

1,654,876.25 

1,637,  eOO.  391 

1,498,000.06 

1,251,971.23 

1,121,696.07 

944,938.66 

1,064,805.26 

998,184.65 

1,021,206.08 

750, 710. 50 

793,657.82 

678,469.65 

853,265.60 

890,702.17 

1,157,081.03 

1,340,894.29 

1,740,820,18 

1,597,147.48 

1,349,990.80 

1,286,621.93 

1,642, 48a  66 

1,819,150.21 

1,731,883.57 

1,536,890.67 

2,028,892,35 

1,461,614.30 


S4, 395, 384. 

7,753,307. 
11,(>S0,361. 
11,840,993. 

7,686,114. 

7,412,767. 
10,783,921. 
12,701,072. 

9,270,225. 

7,470,870. 

5,105,037. 

4,387,670. 

4,191,465. 

2,674,285. 

1,866,800. 

1,847,463. 

1,596,380. 

2,144,341. 

2,594,690. 

4,056,812. 

4,307,437. 

5,880,088. 
I0,557,6ia 

8,795,893. 

6, 136, 387. 

6,528,477. 

9,547,273. 
11,492,453. 

9,235,227. 

8,371,637. 

7, 195, 187. 


6311,006,691. 
07|      634,617. 

625,404. 

938, 137. 

933,483. 
1,607,729. 
1,484,302. 

821,113. 

389,524. 

293,062. 

318,333. 

456,681. 

284, 752. 

.91,981. 

149,879. 

214,700. 

438,716. 

100,317. 

442,913. 

239,709. 

686,661. 

288,066. 

308,939. 

333, 757. 

791,807. 

967,532. 
1,892,805. 
.-,  997,072. 
70  2,334,885. 
lOi  2,037,651. 
69  2,822,600. 


$6,727. 

6,691. 

8,11& 

10,274. 

8,821. 

10,587. 

20,784. 

24,951. 

26,150. 

16,585. 

6,849. 

15,757. 

3,516. 

1,557. 

16,773. 

44, 197. 

52,834. 

33,33a 

32,533. 

83, 175. 

79,062. 

93,171. 

158, 186. 

163,690. 

89,615. 

89,514. 

113,098. 

225,283. 

330, 136. 

,054,735. 

1,022.119. 


$208,050,657.14 
5,408,804.16 
8,394,616.04 
11,713,883.70 
12,789,405.09 
8,  G28, 420. 18 
9,031,084.34 
12,289,00a87 
13,647,137.42 
9,685,901.34 
7,780,517.61 
5,429,220.14 
4,860,109.69 
4,479,734.14 
2,767,824.32 
2,033,464.03 
2,106,361.67 
2,087,931.28 
2,277,995.18 
3,070,137.34 
4,379,75a  10 
4,972,160.79 
6,261,927.18 
11,024,743.66 
9,283,341.98 
7,017,811.38 
7,585,523.90 
11,553, 17a  00 
12,716,709.46 
12,216,415.39 
11,463,924.06 
H,  089, 927.  GO 


446,005,526.17 


>  Includes  leckmfttfcm  wAtai^right  eharges. 

AmounlM  accrued  and  paid  to  Statee  on  account  of  aranis  of  t,  S,  and  5  per  cent  of  net 
proceeds  ofealee  of  public  lands  for  purposes  of  emicaUon  or  of  making  public  roads 
and  improvemmUs, 


States. 


Total  to  June 
ao,1909. 


Fiscal  year 
1010. 


Aggregate  to 

JuneSoTlOlO, 

inclusive. 


GolQfado. 
riorida. 

I. 

m 

D 

Ota  ^ 

Nebnsks::::: 

MeTada. 

NewlCeiloo.. 
NorUi  Dakota 

Oliio 

OU^ioma.... 

OiecoD....... 

gp^  Dakota. 
Utah 

WMh 

Wlw 

W^yoming, 

Totsl. 


$1,075,654.86 

317,856.12 

1,082,80&85 

408,609.91 

180,141.00 

206,723.75 

1,187,908.80 

1,040,265.26 

633,63&10 

1,112,245.88 

467,258.06 

588,186.10 

574,081.20 

1,060,843.91 

1,067,166.04 

300,651.88 

540,876.05 

23,824.27 

72,076w28 

433,005.02 

900,353.01 

88,643.68 

675,870.05 

178,48&86 

54,286.50 

367,700.54 

586,046.08 

160,185.06 


$740.18 

1,676.80 

15,71&58 

20,617.21 

1,006.88 

18,440.14 


6,180.68 
179.75 
898.77 

7,906.76 


1,803.49 

31,658.77 

4^53&07 

2,660.56 

28,203.48 

89,44&72 


11,484.28 
13,532.09 
35,060.76 
17.810.06 
18,01&42 
91.53 
14,442.66 


$1,076,404.03 

319,032.92 

1,048,614.93 

429,227.12 

131,239.38 

220,163.89 

1,187,908.89 

1,040,255.26 

033, 63a  10 

1,118,426.51 

467, 432. 81 

686, 579.  96 

582,077.05 

1,069,843.91 

1,058,970.43 

332,310.65 

544,915.02 

25,984.82 

96,369.71 

473,364.64 

999,353.01 

50,127.86 

688,902.14 

213,508.12 

71,596.56 

380,7ia96 

680, 137. 60 

174,627.62 


15,330,319.96     276,401.92 


15,606,721.90 
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AfrunmU  covered  into  the  Treatury  to  the  credU  qfthe  reelamatMn  fund  from  the  eaUt  of 
public  lande  and  fee$  and  commieeiom  in  the  eetenU  Statee  ana  Terriioriee  under  the 
act  of  June  17, 1902  (St  Stat.  L.,  SS8). 


Statsi  or  TerritorieB. 

Fiscal  yean— 

Total  for  10 
yean  ended 
JmiB80,1010. 

1001  to  1000 

1010 

Ariffon* - ..,-     . 

$538,591.86 
3,838,487.60 
4,410,107.06 

3,789,561.11 
615,716.61 
4, 614,  %4. 26 
1,073.023.67 
27h, 1-7,64 
2,32M         68 
9,5N.         66 
5,'>.-          ,43 

9.u>:'       66 

3.51:.        ,27 

O-.'^         ,64 

r,,5>       ,64 

2,.^>*i,  -  ,88 

$166,341.40 
355,952,70 
734,356.07 

35t),01.5.10 
138,949.26 
983,721,82 
142.367.60 

68 
44 

78 
16 
68 
60 
,18 

1704,933,34 

CalifcMiiiar. 

4,194,440.30 

OolonMlo.: 

6,144,463.12 

Tdaho .., 

4,145,576.30 

KaiMU 

754,665.77 

6,598,675.58 

K^bnty^.., 

1,215,391.07 

Nev»<hi . 

:r.,1.586.63 

New  IfftFkp 

2     >.  126.39 

Nflrth  Dmkota 

10      3,635.17 

OMthmift 

6,520.804.87 

Orecon 

0,412,067.39 
4. 4?^.  276. 43 

SoouiDakota 

TTt»h 

1       7.281.22 

Wttffhlneton 

6     i^.  303. 13 

Wymnfng - . ,  r 

3     ^,S7S.01 

»         Total 

68,828,018.00 

7,028,186.78 

66,367,104.72 

Amount  of  eoUeetione  from  reclamation  vater^ht  tharffet,  etc.,  during  the  fieeal  yeare 
ended  June  30,  1908,  1909,  1910,  and  1911, 

[No  watertight  chaises  coUeeted  prior  to  July  1, 1007.] 


BtatM  and  hmd  offices. 


1008 


1000 


1010 


1011 


Calliomia: 

Los  Anffstoi 

Idaho: 

HaOey 

Montana: 

BOlinff 

Glasgow 

Oreat  Fans 

ICflesClty 

Nebraska: 

AlUanoe 

Nevada: 

Carson  City 

New  Mexico: 

Roswell 

North  Dakota: 

Wniiston 

Oieson: 

Xa  Grande 

LakoYiew 

South  Dakota: 

BeUelonrche.... 

Rapid  City 

Washington: 

North  Yakfana. 

WateryillB 

Wyoming: 

Cheyenne 

Lander 


86,  06.18 
88,48L88 

*i*e8i.'66" 


8,447.06 


428.00 
850.00 


8,412.68 


87,708.66 
16,000.46 


18,044.62 
190.60 

4,767.47 

16,026.08 

7,026.75 

566.60 

6,114.00 
7,160.48 


0,009.26 

11,816.82 
8,875.20 

14.00 
62,827.70 


842,269.61 
184,882.60 

27,026.22 
6,468.25 

14,026.78 
8,026.00 

68,667.00 

68,108.18 

72,488.60 

4,897.47 

61,  OIL  44 
66,112.00 

89,880.62 
60.00 

60,467.47 
22,475.60 

8,889.80 
89,466.88 


Total 

Total  to  June  30, 1911., 


68,402.51 


150,400.08 


770,686.85 


810,602.48 
180,470.71 

54,140.82 
8,666.00 

10,960.16 
4,826.25 

26,002.00 

75,878.65 

70,940.36 

5,552.18 

78,658.17 
115,107.00 

91,108.96 


108,047.28 
27,842.60 

571.40 
88,550.99 


892,414.29 
1,885,894.08 
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BntnuaamkMdinQeMndlandO^  1911. 


KindfloftntriM. 


1910. 


oely<8cL 


ToteL 


provM,. 


oeled. 


Other- 
win 
dto- 


TotiO. 


Fend- 

log 

June  80 

1011. 


Origiiml 

Fiffirr. 

SoMJer'sMldlttaMl.... 

Ttanbar  and  ftooe 

DMertluid: 

Orisiiial 

FteSrr. 

Tewproofi  examiiMBd. . 

'Id  time 


Ootl.lliiAL 

Umber  cuHmB: 

Origtul 

FtaSTT. 

PnemptioD,fiiiftl. 


Towntttei 

Townloti. 

PoblienleedBolstwitrMtB) 

Liea  eelectlcMM  (act  Time  4, 1807). 
MQitvy  bounty  land  wananti... 


844,910 

10,104 

7,806 

1,404 

087 

85,078 
8,794 


70,720 
86,777 
17,679 
066 
1,848 

16,139 
3,378 


414,080 

86,971 

35,486 

3,870 

3,810 

51,307 
6,067 


36,936 

30,669 

748 

1,614 


3,760 


im 

191 

4 

7,378 
15 


47,130 

1,119 

627 


3,871 


1,347 
404 

62 
160 
354 

1,794 


1,108 
134 


8 

349 

1,409 

1,150 

966 

4,996 


5,049 

19 

9 

509 

4,210 

140 

187 

3,836 


3,849 
538 

62 

161 

547 

6,848 

19 

13 

848 

5,709 

1,290 

1,083 

7,751 


180 


14 

275 

3,808 

10 

10 

660 

4,316 

406 

107 

1,974 


136 


81 


310 
418 


50,411 

38,197 

31,807 

030 

1,704 

0,549 
3,775 
7,500 
1,332 
1,544 
006 
138 

47 

36 

375 

2,916 

10 

10 

668 

4,454 

460 

817 

3,418 


364,510 

8,774 

4,068 

1,431 

606 

41,658 
8,303 


1,441 
300 

15 

135 

373 

3,027 


3 
105 

1,365 
880 
766 

5,333 


8taU  and  TerritoruU  granti,  fiteal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911. 


KlDde. 


On  hand 
Inly  1,1010. 


Pending  and  raoeired. 


Sincere- 


Total. 


Diqweedor. 


proved. 


TotaL 


Pending 

Jane  30, 

1011. 


SdMxrf  nlectlooe. 
ITnivenity  aeleotione. 

fnamuoBDit  ot  the  Bio 

Qiapde '♦♦"•' 

IntKnal-inipro'vement  M> 


Aert9. 
1,706,081.87 


Aere$, 
454,947.56|3,162, 


Acres. 
^978. 08 


Acre$, 
200,138.17 


Aerei. 
38,440.01 


A  era. 
827,563.18^1, 


Acrn. 
,836,415.75 


PnUiohaOdtap 

Sdooationaly  ^nritable, 


Deal  and  domb  aeyhime., 

Beionn  iidioob 

School  of  mines..... 

Normal  fldioolB 

Blind  aayhuna. 

BeMTvone.. 


'horaitalB 

ry— wiaooL 

TTnfrendty  preparatory 


Acrienltinal  and  mechan- 
ical ooDflge 


looDflgec 

Oriored  affieoltml  and 
nocmal  miivenity 


Bpeoiao  grant  total, 
Grand  total 


28,548.01 
16,060.00 


300.07 
0,507.77 
1,714.70 

10,436.48 

8,036.82 

1,307.68 

1,765.10 

3,560.73 

318.30 

0,438.55 

830.05 

802.78 

1,008.40 

2,000.20 

40.00 


47,784.08 

1,345.88 

830.00 

404.38 
1,061.76 


160.00 
986.78 


160.00 
7,009.18 


4,416.96 
5,019.38 


76^377.94 

17,306.47 

830.00 

604.46 
10,589.53 
1,714.79 

19,586.48 

8,913.10 

1,307.68 

1,935.10 

9,639.90 

318.30 

9,438.55 

839.06 

893.78 

1,008.40 

7,836.35 

5,069.33 


1,087. 
1,480.00 


50,458.33 
130.00 


51,489.60 

i,6oaoo 


80.57 


454.81 


404.38 


515.61 


360.00 
718.11 


319.68 
40.00 


515.61 


509.63 
753.11 


6,709.87 


68.45 
800.67 


68.46 
7,510.04 


984.81 
314.70 
85X78 

1,068.40 

3,470.64 


130.00 
40.00 


1,577.17 
130.00 


1,104.81 
854.70 
853.78 

1,068.40 

5,047.81 

130.00 


99,538.35 


68,688.60     168,3ia95 


17,440.87 


54,113.06 


71,562.82 


34,788.34 

15,706.47 

330.00 

300.07 

10,589.53 

1,199.18 

18,986.85 

8,160.99 

1,307.63 

1,856.66 

2,119.86 

318.30 

8,323.74 

474.35 

40.00 

40.00 

2,278.44 

4,939.23 


96,648.63 


1,807,553.73533,636.16 


8,831,189.88 


316^573.44 


83,653.06  300,136.501,083,064.38 
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State  and  Territorial  granti—Reeapiiulatkm, 


Indemnity  school  land. 

Other  grants.                  ! 

states  or  Territflries. 

Pending  and 
selected. 

Confirmed. 

Canceled. 

Pending 
andse- 
kwted. 

Conflimed. 

Canceled, 

rallfomUr . 

Acrtt. 
452,979.72 

38,923.77 

3,062.41 

230,874.96 

Acres. 
4,048.97 
6,060.13 
1,144.56 

ACTM. 

6,907.96 
4a  00 

Acra. 
454.81 

Aan, 

Aae8, 
464.81 

Colondo 

Florida 

Idaho 

1,064.22 

1,492.76 

139.12 

39.67 

320.65 

4a  00 

2, 68a  40 

200.07 

52,413.14 

1,944.17 

20,647.06 

KansM ....,-  T -  - 

40.00 
39.57 

1,432.52 
644.28 

69.23 

Mif«ri«ripp< , 

16a  66 

4a  00 

Montana 

253,033.91 

11,486.67 

1,36a  00 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

646,973.64 
3,199.86 
160.00 
66,680.16 
37,069.77 
361,962.17 
46,237.66 

106,391.90 

11,740.68 
n7.36 

50,462.32 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

11,232.41 

1,697.17 

20,315.01 

60.93 

140,904.63 

5,839.43 

46a  74 

222.76 

3,662.60 

leaoo 

Sou^Dakota! 

Utah. 

66, 67a  95 
293.36 
892.78 

80,17a  12 

2,841.06 

i,Qaai2 

W<Mftlln0tini 

Wi80(Hl^ 

852.78 
2,443.43 

Wvomliur 

131,734.19 

2,700.38 

3,145.66 

43a  68 

Total 

2,162,978.93 

299,123.17 

28, 44a  01 

168,2ia95 

17, 44a  27 

64,113.06 

Swamp  land  grants. 

LAKB  IN  FLAOB  CLAIMS,   BSTDffATBD. 

Pending  and  received :  ^«»- 

Onli&nd  July  1, 1910 669,319.12 

Received 47,387.76 

Total 707,706.88 

Disposed  of: 

Patented 234,976.99 

Rejected  and  canceled 51,631.86 

286,608.  95 

Pending  June  30, 1911 420, 097.  W 

INDEMNTTT,  CASH  AND  LAND. 

On  hand  July  1, 1910 1,513,764.62 

Rejected  and  canceled 13, 520. 00 

Pending  June  30, 1911 1, 500, 244.  (J2 
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8taiede»ertriand9effrtaoHim$tmderteeH^ 
and  thi  acU  amenaattory  thereo/f  commomy  known  a  tSe  Carey  Ady  during  the  fitcal 
year  ended  June  SO,  1911. 


Btato. 

A]^ 

Segragated. 

Rcjectsd 
orreliB. 
quistied. 

Patented. 

ReooQ- 
yeyed. 

Time  tore- 
tended. 

Cotondo 

Aerm. 
36,963.56 
360,306.18 

9,148.00 

Aern. 

181,233.76 

79,876.48 

16a  00 

26,662.67 

7,564.68 

232.90 

10,636.03 

22, 63a  37 

Aere$. 

38,10a66 
306,187.01 
116,881.66 

34,123.79 

2,6oaoo 

87,166.04 
30, 96a  00 
36,762.26 

Aerm. 

Aeret. 

Aern, 

Idaho 

64,040.70 

Vi6;i64.*08' 

61,178.46 
10,104.03 

Montwia 

nSSSS.:::::::::::::::::::::: 

NMrM^qrlPO. 

Oimm 

86,979.24 
^868. 30 
479,266.38 

1,28a  00 

6,014.49 

uSr.....::::::::::::::::.:: 

WTOraftie 

6,20a82 

16a  00 

Total 

976,628.61 

328,79167 

606,606.21 

60,530162 

16,378.63 

61,383.49 

^  Bemains  aegrogated. 
RBCAPITULATION. 


ACTEB. 


Acfes. 


Applied  far. 


976,528.61 


iquished  or  rejected 
Acted  on... 


828,79107 
608, 69a  21 
138,087.78 


976»628.61 


976,528.61 


Lands  certified  or  patented  on  account  of  railroad  and  toagonrroad  grante  during  ikefieoal 

year  ended  June  SO,  1911. 


state. 


Aoes. 


itegrants: 

FioKida  Central  A  Peninsolar 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern. 


Florida... 
Arkansas. 


Total. 


CoqwratJons: 

Atlantic  dc  Padflc  (now  Santa  Fe  Padflc) . 


Central  Padflc  (saooessors  to  CaUlomia  &  Oregon) . 
Central  Padflc 

Do 

Northern  Padflc 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

New  Orlean  Padflc 

Southern  Padflc  (hrandi  line) 

Sontbam  Padflc  (main  Une) 


/Arixona 

\New  Mexico... 

California 

Nevada 

Utah 

Idaho 

Minnesota 

Montana 

North  Dakota. 

Oregon 

Washington... 

Wyoming 

Louisiana 

California 

....do 


Total  of  corporations 

Waapo  roads: 
^Ittoniia  A  Oregon  Land  Co.  0 
Road). 


to  Oregon  Central  Military 


Oregon. 


8, 14a  99 
8a  00 


8, 22a  99 


41,711.22 

8a  00 

80.67 

76,30133 

14,6ia51 

33,406.41 

5,267.11 

646,  SOL  58 

4,84174 

18,14164 

6,342.14 

99a  00 

76a  94 

135,678.96 

199,873.89 


RECAPITULATION. 


ft^grmts.. 
Conwrattans.. 
wagon  roads. 


Acres. 
8,23a  99 
1,063,81L63 
60,79a  16 
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^U^^yhitMfti2«iU  entnei  ae(«i  Oil  Airing  yior. 


Pend- 
ing 
June 
30,1010. 

Re- 
oeived. 

DiqMfedolL 

Pend- 
ing 
Jnna 
S0,191L 

Hearinaor- 
dfltodby- 

Kinds  of  entrieB. 

Ap- 
proved. 

Oan- 
celed. 

Other. 

US 

Total. 

Oen- 

iSli 

Offloe. 

FCNSt 

Serr. 
fee. 

Homestead: 

Orteinftis 

14,940 
267 
482 

1,496 
446 

49 
106 

1,996 
664 

1,146 
609 

329 
439 
86 
136 
274 

8,427 
6,887 
2,968 

1,271 
268 

66 
16 

226 
402 

219 
228 

288 
889 

49 

12 

10 

2,144 

"2,'«29" 
2,864 

2* 

8 

'  **724' 

74 

813 
19 

4 

10 

108 
17 

9 
12 

6 
25 

436 

1,396 
210 

6 
» 

306 
206 

396 
268 

263 

312 

9 

17 

47 

6,637 
3,229 
3,374 

1,709 
231 

10 
88 

414 
917 

406 
270 

289 

387 

9 

26 

60 

718 

16,840 

2,915 

61 

478 

104 
84 

1,806 
19 

960 

667 

866 
991 
76 
121 
226 
1,431 

2,174 
40 
17 

79 
21 

48 

mSSr 

a 

CMh 

1 

DewrtLand: 

Originals 

1 

ViiSu 

Timber  oultaie: 
Ori^naLi 

vSSSr 

Timber  aod  stooB: 

r^h 

89 
16 

36 
237 

14 
149 

Mineral: 

AppUcatioDS 

1 

A^puwwm      . 

4 

Selectioiis: 

State 

Foiest 

1 

TnHf^n  ^lAtYTHintff  r 

Sauatter  claims 

•■•422' 

9 

12 

291 

10 
176 

4 

lilneml  locations 

2 

Soldiecs' additional 

Total 

23,304 

23,363 

6,649 

4,398 

7,610 

18,567 

28,100 

3,008 

64 

Field  reports  on  alleged  fraudulent  entries. 
Field: 

Forester — 

Adverse 90 

Favorable 181 

Agents — 

Adverse 10,022 

Favorable 16,483 

IndietmentSf  convictions^  acquittals  and  dismissals^  fines  imposed  and  paid,  and  prieon 
sentences,  June  SO,  1910,  to  June  SO,  1911, 


Offenses. 

Indict- 
ments. 

Convio- 
tioos. 

Prison 
sen- 

Fines  im- 
posed. 

Fines  paid. 

Aoiiiiit- 
talsand 
dismis- 
sals. 

Tim^MT  tTRspans. ... 

34 
90 
20 
63 

31 
21 
8 
47 

6 
17 
6 

88,237.00 
20, 06a  00 
2, 16a  00 
5,709.00 

81, 64a  18 
9,20a  00 

i,9oaoo 

4,877.60 

160 

Conspiracy  .T 

106 

66 

TTnwwfnl  incJoHnrm ^ 

11 

UlflMllAnAMM 

6 
6 
21 
8 
2 
2 
3 

1 

7 

Impenonating  Government  agent. 

1 

7 
8 
2 

1 

10 
8 

1 

1 

4,229.78 

2,679.78 

TTirfiHr  mftilff  to  dffftimd 

Section  31,  Penal  Code 

76.00 

Section  39I  Penal  Code 

Section  13i,  Penal  Code 

Removing'  Qovenmient    oomer 
stoneTT. 

1 

tection  134,  Penal  Code 

8 

8 

1 
1 

s 

1 

Failure  to  obey  subposna 

1 

40.00 

4a  00 

Section  4746......... 

20 

Misuse  of  funds 

1 

Oflnringfirfbo 

1 

Total 

236 

124 

47 

40,640.78 

19,837.66 

377 
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CloMS,  number,  and  area  of  patents  iseued  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911, 


ClasBes. 


Number. 


Area. 


Claasee. 


Number. 


Area. 


Commated  homestead — 

Timber  and  stone 

Public  aale 

Cash,  mlsoeUaneotis 

Deaertland 

Town  site 

Town  lot 

Homestead 

Soldiers'  additional  home- 


Forest  homestead 

Indian  homestead 

Reclamation  homestead . . 
Military  bounty  land  war- 
rant  

Forest  lieu  selection 

Timber  culture 

Commuted  timber  culture 

Indian  trust 

Mineral 

Goal 

Private  land  claim 


22,166 

2,403 

4,876 

805 

2,789 

8 

627 

29,920 

736 

127 

0 

1 

85 

560 

19 

1 

4,990 

905 

141 

19 


AcreM, 
3,267,442.857 
294,757.23 
478.296.79 
82,367.242 
434,888.15 
1,122.20 
420.231 
5,301,686.241 

39,714.666 

14,246.693 

917.90 

80.00 

5.537.91 
97,182.03 
2,880.00 
16a  00 
575,309.57 
45,725.516 
18,767.08 
20,750.83 


Small  holding  claim . . 

Railroad 

Swamp 

Sioux  nall^breed  scrip 

Choctaw  scrip 

Valentine  scrip 

Cherokee  school  land . 

Porterfleld  scrip 

State  desert-land 
tlon 

Abandoned  military  res- 
ervation  

Cemetery  site 

Mission  site 

Umatilla  Indian  land 

Isaac  Crow  lieu 

White  Earth  town  lot . . . . 

Special  and  mtsoellaneoua 
acts 


187 
76 
21 

6 
2 
6 
8 

1 


297 
3 
4 

97 
13 


199 


Total. 


72,189 


Acret* 

11,781.829 

1,143,485.21 

224,554.27 

870.98 

157.26 

195.17 

160.61 

40.00 

60,650.52 

17,404.63 
160.00 
880.52 

16,276.72 
78a  56 
65.36 

113,733.66 

12,272.495.435 


Cases  ^proved  and  awaiting  patent  July  1, 1910. 
Cases  received  for  patenting  during  the  year 


Total 

Aeraage  of  Indian  fee  patents  not  included  in  the  above . 


5,047 
71,286 


76,388 
215,795.97X 
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Origbial  entries. 


Number. 


Area. 


Reoeipte- 
sales  and 
Interest. 


Montgomery— Cherokee  Indian  school  lands. 
Ariiona: 

Phoenix— Colorado  Indian  Reservation 

Cdifomia: 

Eureka— Round  Valley  Indian 


Los  Angeles— Yuma. 

Oakland— Round  Valley 

San  Francisco—Round  Valley. 


6 
167 

1 


Colorado: 
Durango— 

Southern  Ute  (act  Fab.  20, 1805) 

Ceded  UU  (acts  June  15, 1880,  and  July  28, 1882). 


Glenwood  Springs-Ute  (acts  June  15, 1880,  and  July  28, 1882). 
Montro0e-Ute  (acts  June  15, 1880,  and  July  28, 1882) 


Idaho: 

Blackfoot,  Fort  Hall,  PocatUlo  town  lots 

Coma  d'Alene-Coeur  d'Alene  (act  June  21, 1006) . 
Esnsas: 

Dodge  City— Osage  trust  and  diminished  reserve. . 

Topekft— Kanses  trust  and  diminished 
Minnesota: 

Cass  Lake-Chippewa 

Crookston— 


272 


875 


Chippewa, 
[led  Lake. 


Duluth— Chippewa. 


Billings— Crow  Indian 

Glasgow— Fort  Peck  town  lots.. 
KaUspell— Flathead 


Flathead 

Bitter  Root 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln-  Pawnee  Indian 

O'Neill— Omaha. 

North  Dakota: 

Devite  Lake— Sioux  Indian 

Oklahoma: 
El  Reno- 
Wichita  Indian 

Comanche  and  Apache 

Guthrie— 

Wichito 

Comanche  and  Apache 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache 

Lawton— Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache. . 


Oregon: 


i  Grande— Umatilla  Indian . 
South  DakoU: 

Aberdeen- 
Cheyenne  River  Indian. . . 
Standing  Rock 

Gregory— Rosebud 

Lemmon— 

Standing  Rock 

Cheyenne  River 

Pierre— Lower  Brule 

Timber  Lake- 
Cheyenne  River 

StandtaigRock 

Utah: 

Vernal— Uhitah  Indian 

Washington: 

Spoxane— 

Colville  Indians 

Spokane  Indians 

WaterviDe— ColviDe  Indians. . 


fyomii^: 


ler— Shoshone  or  Wind  River  Indian.. 


Total. 


700 


626 

1,044 
330 
01 

1,626 


504 


506 
2 


20 


125 


06 

1,084 
238 
342 

036 


125 

280 
44 


200 

14 

257 

62 


320.04 


160.00 


2,150.71 
320.00 


18,600.06 

3,214.61 

42,100.75 

78,462.36 


01,216.00 
2,006.53 


84,028.85 

00,020.53 
14,646.21 
4,428.85 

276,047.16 


70,518.06 

56,218.74 
150.10 

23.02 
82.84 

1,860.01 


10,253.23 

2,238.04 
40.00 


8,502.72 


220,566.76 
37,101.08 
43,448.05 

146,836.37 


14,175.83 

44,410.60 
6,035.06 

103,724.40 


23,382.81 

1,412.95 

14,330.58 

8,603.92 


1600.37 
0,415.26 

206.07 
3,153.86 
1,226.61 

174.40 


10,860.47 

722.06 

23,902.52 

60,441.80 

1,370.00 
100, 803.  U 

4,281.13 
20.22 

20,733.80 

31,356.51 
40,382.65 
6,125.28 

215,113.38 
25,857.25 
40,005.70 

53,176.28 
862.50 

77.72 
821.00 

16,268.11 


5,851.03 
54,065.06 

2,997.57 

500.25 

1,386.30 

588,006.52 

6,441.03 


170,550.78 
29,593.19 
851,833.00 

86,678.46 

7.63 

8,867.73 

28,427.61 
5,237.46 

223,854.36 


12,165.04 
2,883.96 
8,073.88 

20,240.01 


13,501 


1,572,272.73 


2,822,600.71 
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COMMISSIONERS  OF  PENSIONS  SINCE  1888. 


Name. 


Edwards,  James  L.... 

Heath,  James  E 

Waldo,  LorenP 

Hinot,Joslali 

Whiting,  George  C. . . . 

Barrett,  Joseph  H 

Coz,  Christopher  C . . . 
Van  Aernam,  Henry.. 

BakeTfJamesH 

Atkinson,  Henry  M. . . 

GiU,CharlesR 

BenUey,  John  A 

Dudley.  WlUlamW.. 

Clarke,  Otis  P.  G 

Black,  JohnC 

Tanner,  James. 

Raam,GreenB 

Lochren,  William 

Murphy,  Dominic  I... 
Evans,  Henry  Clay. . . 

Ware,  Eugene  F 

Warner,  Vespasian . . . 
Davenport,  James  L. . 


By  whom  appointed. 


Jackson.. 
Fillmore. 
Pierce.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
Lincoln.. 
Johnson.. 

Grant 

....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

....do.... 


Garfield... 

Arthur 

Cleveland. 
Harrison.. 

do 

aeveland. 

do 

McEJnley. 
Roosevelt. 

do 

Taft 


Whence  appointed. 


Virginia.. 
do.... 


Connecticut 

New  Hampshire. 

Virginia. 

Ohio 

Maryland 

NewYork 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Wisconsin 

do 


Indiana 

Rhode  Island 

Illinois 

NewYork 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Pennsylvania.... 

Tennessee 

Kf"*(ws 

Illinois 

New  Hami>8hire. 


Date  of  com- 
mission. 


Mar. 

Nov. 
Mar. 
Aug. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
July 
May 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
June 
Nov. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Oct. 
Apr. 
May 
Apr. 
May 
Mar. 
Nov. 


3,18S3 
27,1860 
17,1858 

1,18&5 
19,1857 
15,1861 
28,1868 

1,1860 
20,1871 
26,1875 
10,1876 
28,1876 
27,1881 
16,1884 
19,1885 
27,1889 
19,1889 
13,1803 
28,1896 

1,1897 
10,1902 

4,1906 
^,1909 
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Department  of  the  Interior; 

Bureau  of  Pensions, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  16, 1911. 
Sm:  I  haye  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report,  showing  the 
operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,1911: 

OENERAIi  STATEMENT. 

In  Exhibit  1  will  be  found  the  gains  and  losses  to  the  roll  and  also 
ttie  amounts  disbursed  to  each  class  of  pensioners  during  the  year. 

Gain*  and  loues  in  pennon  roll  during  the  fiscal  year  1911. 

LosBeBto  the  roll: 

By  death 52, 933 

Byremarriage 867 

By  minon  attaining  the  age  of  16  years 870 

By  failure  to  claim  pension  for  3  years 287 

From  all  other  causes 228 

Total 55,185 

Gains  to  the  roll: 

By  original  allowances 25, 490 

By  reeUwation  and  renewal  allowances 710 

Total 26,200 

Net  loss  to  the  roll 28.985 

The  number  of  survivors  of  the  Civil  War  on  the  pension  roll  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  529,884.  The  number  of  survivors 
whose  names  were  dropped  from  the  roll  during  the  year  on  account 
of  death  was  35,243.  There  were  more  than  2,000  certificates  issued 
during  the  year  to  survivors  of  the  Civil  War  who  had  never  been 
pensioned  before.  The  net  reduction  during  the  year  in  the  number 
of  survivors  on  the  roll  was  only  32,731. 

The  niunber  of  individuals  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the 
United  States  during  the  Civil  War  is  estimated  at  2,213,365.  It  is 
beKeved  that  only  about  25  per  cent  of  those  who  rendered  service 
b  the  Qvil  War  are  now  living.  The  death  rate  of  the  survivors  is 
Qov  slightly  in  excess  of  6  per  cent  per  annum.  The  average  age  of 
ihe  survivors  is  now  about  70  years. 
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In  the  following  summary  is  shown  the  number  of  pensioners  on 
the  roll  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  years  1911  and  1910;  together  with 
the  net  gain  or  loss  in  each  class  during  the  year: 

Pensioners  on  the  roll  June  30^  1911,  and  June  SO,  1910. 


1911 

1910 

Gain. 

Lon. 

Revolutionary  War: 

Daughter 

1 

338 

1,560 
2,822 

2,042 
6,359 

362,433 

121,581 
70,587 
445 
2,391 
368 
300 
533 

78,601 

4,009 

336 

220,836 
442 

22,783 

1,183 

330 

3,072 

512 

7 

2 

13,180 

2,727 

136 

1,011 

152 

7 

8 

1 

Warofm2: 

Widows 

279 

1,387 
2,«a9 

1,630 
5,982 

356,830 

113,063 
67,600 
385 
1,877 
278 
353 
508 

59,991 

3,983 

375 

228,198 
406 

23,383 

1217 

326 

3,032 

522 

0 

1 

13,757 

2,799 

140 

1,066 

152 

8 

5 

50 

Indian  wan: 

Sunrivora 

173 

Widows 

103 

War  with  Mexico: 

Surytyora. 

408 

Widows 

377 

CivflWar: 

Act  Feb.  6, 1907— 

Survivors.. 

6,603 
8,518 

General  law— 

InviUids 

Widows 

Minor  chOdren 

Mothen 

514 

Fathen 

00 

Brothers,  sistiBrs,  sons,  and  daughtera 

53 

Helpless  children. . . .'. T. 

as 

Act  June  27, 1800- 

Invallds  

"■•IS 

Minor  nh{1drnf| , 

HelDless  childien 

40 
7,872 

Act  Anr.  19, 1908- 

Wldows 

Army  nurses 

S6 

War  with  Spain: 

Invalids 

600 
34 

Widows 

Minor  children 

4 

Mothers 

40 

Fathers 

10 
2 

Brothers,  sisters,  sons,  and  daughters 

Helnless  children 

1 

Regular  establishment: 

Invalids 

577 
72 
13 
55 

Widows 

Minor  cbJidT^n . . -  - 

Mothers 

Fathers 

BrothPfB,  flistflrs,  sonn,  and  daughters -  - 

1 

Hel  pleas  children 77. 

8 

Total 

892,098 

921,063 

8,829 

37,814 

Net  loss 

28,085 

The  number  of  soldiers  and  sailors  on  the  pension  roll  at  the  dose 
of  the  year  was  570,050,  the  number  of  dependents  and  widows  was 
321,642,  and  the  number  of  Army  nurses  was  406. 

In  Exhibit  2  will  be  found  the  number  and  amount  of  first  payments 
in  each  class  of  new  certificates  issued  during  the  year.  The  total 
amount  of  first  payments  made  during  the  year  was  $4,842,925.60  on 
93,632  issues.  The  number  of  pension  certificates  issued  during  the 
year  upon  which  the  first  payment  had  not  yet  been  made  at  the 
dose  of  the  year  was  4,578,  upon  which  the  amount  accrued  was 
$245,566  83. 
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The  amount  paid  as  attorneys'  fees  upon  new  issues  was  $163,610.06. 
The  following  table  shows  the  first  payments  made  on  new  certifi- 
cates each  year  during  the  last  five  years: 

Fini  payments  made  during  the  last  five  fiscal  years. 


Ftocalyear. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Average. 

Fisoa]  year. 

Number. 

Amount 

Average. 

1911 

98,«82 
91,448 
124,834 

4,858,fi04 
6,489,416 

$61.72 
52.13 
S2.Q7 

1908 

816,600 
186,973 

$13,394,633 
6,643,768 

$42.32 

IMO  ...    . 

1907 

65.02 

IJNIQ 

Average  first  payments  in  each  class. 

Average  value  of  first  payments: 

In  original  cases $88.43 

In  <»igmal  regular  establishment  cases 110.  88 

In  original  act  Feb.  6,  1907,  cases 69. 73 

In  original  general  law.  Civil- War  cases 162. 18 

In  original  act  June  27, 1890,  cases 272.81 

In  original  act  Apr.  19,  1908,  cases 60.  72 

In  original  War  with  Spain  cases 267.  72 

In  increase  and  reissue  cases 34. 49 

In  original  War  with  Mexico  cases 168.  28 

In  original  Indian  war  cases 273.  22 

In  Exhibit  3  is  shown  the  appropriations  and  disbursements  for 
the  fiscal  year  1911  and  the  unexpended  balances  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  a  summary  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Appropriations  and  disbursements  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911. 

Appropriation  for  pensions $157, 500, 000. 00 

RepaymentB  to  the  appropriation 7,359.  74 

Total  amount  available  for  pensions 157, 507, 359.  74 

Amount  disbursed 157, 325, 160. 35 


Unexpended  balance. 


182, 199.  39 


Appropriation  for  medical  examinations. 
Bepayments  to  the  appropriation 

Total  amount  available 

Amount  expended  and  authorized 


250, 000.  00 
3.00 


250, 003.  00 
206,  768.  33 


Unexpended  balance. 


43, 234.  67 


Appropriation  tor  salaries  and  clerk  hire,  pension  agencies. 
Amount  disbursed 


472,000.00 
456,  507. 15 


Unexpended  balance. 


15,492.85 


Appropriation  for  rent  and  contingent  expenses  of  agencies. 
Amount  expended  and  outstanding  obligations 


34, 500.  00 
24, 472.  02 


Unexpended  balance. 


10, 027.  98 
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Appropriation  for  inspection  of  agenciee $1, 500. 00 

Amount  expended 168. 96 

Unexpended  balance 1,  SSL  05 

Appropriation  for  salaries,  Bureau  of  Pensions 1, 526, 120. 00 

Amount  expended 1, 509, 689. 96 

Unexpended  balance 16,4S0.04 

Appropriation  for  salaries,  per  diem  and  expenses,  special  examiners .  S06, 000. 00 

Amount  expended 283, 219.  S4 

Unexpended  balance 22, 780. 66 

Summary  of  unexpended  balances,  exclusive  of  pensioner  covered  into  the  Treasury  at  the 

close  of  the  fiscal  year  1911 . 

Salaries  in  bureau $16, 430. 04 

Salaries,  per  diem  and  expenses,  special  examiners 22, 780. 66 

Fees,  examining  surgeons 43, 234. 67 

Salaries  and  clerk  hire,,  pension  agencies 15, 492.  85 

Contingent  expenses  of  agencies 10, 027. 98 

Inspection  of  agencies. .-. 1,  SSL  05 

Total 109,297.25 

In  Exhibit  4  is  shown  the  amount  disbursed  for  pensions,  salaries, 
clerk  hire,  and  contingent  expenses  at  each  of  the  pension  agencies. 
It  also  shows  the  amount  disbursed  by  the  pension  agency,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  for  rent,  and  that  disbursed  by  the  pension  agency  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  fees  of  examining  surgeons.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  amount  expended  at  the  smaller  agencies  for  clerk 
hire  is  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pensioners  paid 
than  at  the  larger  agencies.  It  is  not  possible  to  conduct  a  small 
agency  with  the  same  degree  of  economy  as  it  is  a  large  agency. 
This  same  fact  has  been  fully  demonstrated  in  the  conduct  of  large 
business  enterprises. 

In  the  agency  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  the  amount  required  for  clerk 
hire  per  annum  is  about  52  cents  per  pensioner,  while  at  the  Topeka 
(Kans.)  agency  the  amount  is  only  about  37  cents  per  pensioner. 
The  two  agencies  are  cited  not  as  any  criticism  on  the  conduct  of  the 
smaller  agency.  If  the  agency  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  paid  as  large  a 
number  of  pensioners  as  the  one  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  the  cost  per 
pensioner  at  the  Concord  agency  would  undoubtedly  be  no  greater 
than  at  the  Topeka  agency.  The  average  salary  paid  the  clerks  at 
the  Concord  agency  is  about  $900  per  annum,  while  at  the  Topeka 
agency  the  average  salary  paid  the  clerks  is  about  $1,200  per  annum. 

In  the  large  agencies  much  saving  has  been  effected  by  the  intro- 
duction of  labor-saving  devices,  which  are  not  practicable  in  the 
smaller  agencies.  In  a  number  of  the  larger  agencies  addressing 
machines  have  been  installed  for  addressing  envelopes  and  preparing 
vouchers.    One  clerk,  by  the  use  of  an  addressing  machine,  can 
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address  more  envelopes  in  one  day  than  could  be  addressed  by  10 
clerks  by  hand. 

If  it  were  possible  to  transact  the  business  of  all  the  agencies  with 
the  same  degree  of  economy  as  that  which  obtains  at  the  largest 
agencies,  the  saving  in  clerk  hire  would  amount  to  $50,000  per 
annum. 

The  amount  paid  out  for  contingent  expenses  in  this  city  largely 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  agency.  This  agency  is  required  to  pay 
postage  on  mail  addressed  to  pensioners  residing  in  foreign  countries, 
which  is  charged  to  contingent  expenses.  This  expense  alone  is 
about  $400  per  annum  and  does  not  obtain  at  any  other  agency. 
Hie  largest  item  of  the  contingent  expenses  of  this  agency  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  was  due  to  a  fire  in  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  agency 
in  the  Pension  Building,  which  occurred  January  13,  1911.  This 
fire  destroyed  the  addressing  machine,  the  filing  cabinets,  the  desks, 
chairs,  and  other  furniture  in  two  of  the  rooms.  It  was  necessary 
to  replace  the  articles  destroyed  by  the  fire,  and  the  expenditure 
Uierefor  came  out  of  the  contingent  fund  or  appropriation  for  sta- 
tionery and  other  necessary  expenses  of  the  pension  agencies. 

The  amount  disbursed  for  fees  of  examining  surgeons  during  the 
year  was  $158,414.20.  The  fees  for  the  medical  examinations  held 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  could  not  be  paid  until 
after  the  close  of  the  year  and  therefore  do  not  appear  in  the  table  of 
disbursements.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  medical  exami- 
nations held  during  the  fiscal  year  will  amount  to  $206,768.33  after 
all  the  accounts  shall  have  been  paid. 

The  amount  expended  for  Navy  pensions  was  $5,392,485.31. 
ITiis  is  an  increase  of  $57,028.04  over  the  previous  year. 

The  law  provides  that  Navy  pensions  shall  be  paid  from  the  in- 
come of  the  Navy  pension  fund,  so  far  as  the  same  shall  be  sufficient 
for  that  purpose.  The  income  from  this  fund  during  the  fiscal  year 
1911  was  $387,159.22,  a  small  fraction  of  the  amount  required  for 
the  payment  of  Navy  pensions. 

htatit  on  Navy  pentUmfwnd  and  the  amount  paid  for  navy  pensions  each  year  for  the 

past  five  years. 


FiBCia  year.               Interest. 

i 

Navy 
penaions.    i 

Fiscal  year. 

Interest. 

Navy 
pensions. 

IIU 

|37S,159 
862  309 
971,345 

15,302,485 
5,835,467 
5,337,014 

190S 

$360,409 
361,405 

$4,934,350 
4,248,712 

»» 

1907 ...  . 

19Q0 

The  amount  disbursed  for  pulsions  from  July  1,  1790,  to  June  30, 
1865,  was  $96,445,444.23.  The  amounts  disbursed  each  year  since 
that  date,  the  cost  of  administration,  including  the  entire  expenses 
of  the  bureau  in  the  settlement  of  claims,  the  cost  of  the  pension- 
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agency  service;  and  fees  of  examining  sui^eons,  and  the  number  of 
pensioners  on  the  roll  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Diaburgements  for  pensions  and  for  maintenance  of  pension  system,  1866  to  1911. 


Fiscal  year. 


1866 

1867 

1868 

1868 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1888 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Total. 


Paid  a 


$16,450,548.88 
20,784,789.60 
23,101,509.36 
28,513,247.27 
29,351,488.78 

28,518,792.63 
29,752,746.81 
26,982,063.89 
30,206,778.99 
29,270,404.76 

27,936,208.53 
28,182,821.72 
26,786,000.44 
33,664,428.92 
56,688,228.08 

50,688,406.35 
54,313,172.05 
60,427,673.81 
57,912,387.47 
66,171,937.12 

64,091,142.90 
73,752,997.08 
78,960,601.67 
88,842,720.58 
106,093,850.39 

117,312,600.60 
139,394,147.11 
166,906,637.94 
139,986,726.17 
139,812,294.30 

138,220,704.46 
139,949,717.35 
144.651,879.80 
138,355,052.95 
138,462,130.65 

138,631,483.84 
137,504,267.99 
137,759,653.71 
141,093,571,49 
141,142,861.33 

139,000,288.25 
138,155,412.46 
153,093,086.27 
161,973,703.77 
159,974,056.08 
167,325,160.35 


4,133,936,285.93 


Cost,  mainte- 

naooe,  and  ex- 

poises. 


Total. 


Number 
of  pen- 
stonoB. 


$407,105.00 
400,977.35 
553,020.34 
564,526.81 
600,997.86 

863,079.00 
961,253.00 
1,003,200.64 
966,794.13 
982,605.35 

1,016,078.81 

1,034,459.33 

1,032,800.09 

837,734.14 

935,027.28 

1,072,069.64 
1,466,236.01 
2,601,648.29 
2,836,181.00 
3,392,576.84 

3,245,016.61 
3,753,400.91 
3,515,057.27 
3,466,968.40 
3,526,382.13 

4,700,636.44 
4,898,665.80 
4,867,734.42 
3,963,976.31 
4,338,020.21 

3,991,375.61 
3,987,783.07 
4,114,081.46 
4,147,517.73 
3,841,706.74 

3,868,795.44 
3,831,378.96 
3,993,216.79 
3,849,366.25 
3,721,832.82 

3,523,260.51 
3,309,110.44 
2,800,963.30 
2,852,583.73 
2,657,673.86 
2,517,127.06 


120,879,861.74 


$15,857,714.88 
21,275,767.04 
23,654,629.70 
29,077,774.08 
29,952,486.64 

29,381,871.62 
30,703,999.81 
27.985,264.63 
31,173,573.12 
30,253,100.11 

28,951,288.34 
29,217,281.05 
27,818,609.53 
34,502,163.06 
57.624,256.86 

51,655,464.99 
55,779,406.06 
63,019,222.10 
60,747,568.47 
68,664,513.46 

67,336.169.61 
77,506,397.99 
82,465,568.84 
92,309,688.98 
109,620,232.52 

122,018,826.94 
144,292,812.91 
161,n4,372.86 
143,950,702.48 
144,150,314.61 

142,212,060.07 
143,937,500.42 
148,766,971.26 
142,502,570.68 
142,303,887.39 

142,400,279.28 
141,335,646.95 
141,752,870.60 
144,942,937.74 
144,864,694.15 

142,623,667.76 
141,464,522.90 
155,894,049.63 
164,826,287.50 
162,631,729.94 
159,842,287.41 


126,722 
155,474 
169,643 
187,963 
196,686 

207,496 
232,228 
238,4U 
236,241 
234,821 

232,137 
232,104 
223,988 
242,755 
250,802 

288,880 
285,697 
303,668 
322,756 
345,126 

365,783 
406,007 
462,657 
489,726 
537,944 

676,160 
876,068 
066,013 
968,544 
870,534 

970,678 
876,014 
993,  n4 
991,519 
993,529 

807,786 
888,446 
896,545 
994,762 
998,441 

085, 9n 
967,371 
851,687 
846,194 
921,083 
802,008 


4,264,816,147.67 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  cost  of  administration  in  connection 
with  the  settlement  of  pension  claims  and  the  payment  of  pensions 
was  $140,546.80  less  during  the  last  fiscal  year  than  in  the  previous 
year.    The  cost  was  less  in  1911  than  in  any  year  since  1882. 

I  wish  especially  to  call  attention  to  the  appropriation  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  pension  system  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912, 
as  compared  with  that  for  1909.  The  appropriation  for  1909  pro- 
vided for  salaries  in  the  Pension  Bureau,  $1,650,270;  for  salaries,  per 
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diem  and  expenses  of  special  examiners,  $380,000;  for  fees  of  exam- 
ining silicons,  $500,000;  and  for  salaries,  clerk  hire,  and  other 
expenses  of  pension  agencies  $553,000,  making  a  total  of  $3,083,270. 
The  appropriation  for  1912  provides  for  salaries  in  the  Pension  Bu- 
reauy  $1,483,620;  for  salaries,  per  diem  and  expenses  of  special 
examiners,  $273,500;  for  fees  of  examining  surgeons,  $200,000;  for 
salaries,  derk  hire,  and  other  expenses  of  pension  agencies,  $486,500; 
and  for  a  card  index  of  the  records  of  the  bureau  $10,000,  making  a 
total  of  $2,453,620,  and  a  net  reduction  in  expense  of  $629,650. 

The  number  of  pensioners  on  the  roll  is  less  than  at  any  time  since 
1892.  There  has  been  a  net  decrease  of  more  than  100,000  in  the 
number  in  the  last  six  years. 

PENSIONS  OF  THE  SEVERAIi  WARS  AND  OP  THE  PEACE 
ESTABIilSHMENT. 

The  amounts  that  have  been  paid  for  pensions  to  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines,  their  widows,  minor  children,  and  dependent  relatives 
on  account  of  military  and  naval  service  in  the  several  wars  and  in 
the  regular  service  since  the  foundation  of  the  Government  to  June 
30,  1911,  are  as  follows: 

War  of  the  Revolution  (eetimate) $70,000,000. 00 

War  of  1812  (aervice  pension) 45,853,024.19 

Indian  wan  (service  penaicm) 11,192,205.52 

War  with  Mexico  (service  pension) -. .  45, 279, 686. 83 

CivUWar 3,985,719,836.93 

War  with  Spain  and  insurrection  in  Philippine  Islands 34, 142, 976. 37 

Regular  establishment 21,705,852.33 

UnclasBified 16,488,147.99 

Total  disbursements  for  pensions 4,230,381,730.16 

In  Exhibit  6  is  shown  the  number  of  pensioners  by  classes  on  the 
rolls  of  each  of  the  agencies  June  30,  1911,  and  the  total  number  of 
pensioners  on  the  rolls  of  each  agency  June  30,  1910.  It  will  be 
observed  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  at  each  of  the  agen- 
cies, the  greatest  being  3,147  at  the  Topeka  agency.  The  smallest 
decrease  was  271  at  the  San  Francisco  agency. 

In  Exhibit  6  is  shown  the  number  of  pensioners  in  each  State  and 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  each  insular  possession,  and  each 
foreign  country  at  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  amounts  paid 
to  pensioners  during  the  year  in  each  of  the  localities  mentioned. 

In  Exhibit  7  is  shown  the  number  of  pensioners  of  the  various 
classes  at  each  rate  on  the  roll  at  the  close  of  the  year,  except  those 
pensioned  by  special  acts  of  Congress,  which  are  shown  in  Exhibit  8. 
In  Exhibit  9  is  shown  the  total  number  of  pensioners  on  the  roll 
by  classes  under  the  provisions  of  the  general  pension  laws  and  also 
those  pensioned  by  special  acts  of  Congress.  The  annual  value  of 
each  class  is  also  shown. 
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The  total  annual  value  of  the  pensions  imder  the  provisions  of  the 
general  pension  laws  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  $148,222;880.80;  the 
total  number  of  pensioners  being  869,775. 

The  number  of  pensioners  on  the  roll  imder  special  acts  of  Con- 
gress at  the  close  of  the  year  was  22,323,  and  the  annual  value  of  sudli 
pensions  was  $6,611,367. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  ''special-act"  pensioners  during  the 
year  was  2,901,  and  the  increase  in  the  annual  value  of  such  pensions 
was  $886,111. 

The  annual  value  of  the  pension  roll  is  the  amoimt  which  would  be 
required  to  pay  all  the  pensioners  on  the  roll  at  the  dose  of  year  for 
one  year  at  the  rates  then  existing,  should  no  new  names  be  added 
to  the  roll  and  none  be  dropped  therefrom. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  annual  value  of  the  pension  roll  of 
$3,498,154.02  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  average  annual  value  of  each  pension  at  the  close  of  the  year 
was  $173.56,  an  increase  of  $1.66  per  pensioner  during  the  year. 

Average  value  of  each  pennon  for  the  last  five  years. 


1911 

1910 

1909 

1906 

1907 

1173.56 
173.63 
228.58 
143.26 
128.47 
173.47 
144.99 

$171.90 

m.» 

224  44 
130.96 
127.52 
17a  91 
145.16 

1160.82 
181.77 
219.96 
135.55 
126.83 
109.40 
145.42 

1167.60 
173.76 
215.30 
130.75 
126.87 
167.70 
145.10 

fl45.60 

P-^cnlftTflrtfthUffhiTi^nt.... ...".. .....  ...      ... 

173.12 

Generallaw,  Civil  War 

204.20 

Actof  June  27, 1890 

112182 

Wftf  with  fipAfn ^ 

127.19 

Actof  F«b.6, 1907 

170.09 

Act  of  Apr.  19, 1908 

Exhibit  10  is  a  statement  of  pension  certificates  issued  during  the 
year.     The  following  summary  shows  the  number  of  issues  by  classes: 

Pension  certificates  issued  during  the  fiscal  year. 


Renewals 1, 490 

Supplementals 173 

Total 92,336 


Originalfl 25,5X9 

Increases 42, 767 

Additionalfi 17 

ReisBues 22,155 

Restorations 215 

The  classes  of  certificates  may  be  defijied  as  follows: 

Originals, — Cases  in  which  no  pension  has  before  been  granted. 

IrhcrecLses. — Cases  in  which  increased  rates  are  granted. 

Additionals. — Issues  imder  act  of  June  27,  1890,  in  lieu  of  pension 
under  the  general  law. 

Reissues, — Issues  to  allow  for  additional  disabilities  under  the 
general  law,  to  correct  errors  in  former  issues,  and  to  allow  pension 
imder  the  general  law  and  under  the  act  of  February  6,  1907,  in  lieu 
of  pension  under  the  act  of  June  27,  1890. 

Restorations, — Issues  to  restore  to  the  roll  from  date  of  last  pay- 
ment. 
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ReTiewals. — ^Issues  to  renew  pension  from  a  darte  when  new  title  is 
shown. 

Supplementdls. — Cases  in  which  title  exists  under  different  laws  and 
issue  is  made  imder  one  law  for  a  period  not  covered  by  the  other 
issue. 

The  total  number  of  pension  certificates  issued  in  the  last  10  years 
is  as  follows: 

Permon  certificates  isiiud  during  last  10  years. 


1902 119,824 

1903 132,821 

1904 163,938 

1905 186,242 

1906 136,906 


1907 236,616 

1908 328,676 

1909 123,742 

1910 97,242 

1911 92,336 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  certificates  issued  was  the 
least  issued  in  any  one  of  the  last  10  years.  The  largest  number  was 
issued  in  1908.  During  that  year  the  most  of  the  claims  filed  under 
the  act  of  February  6,  1907,  immediately  after  its  passage,  were 
adjudicated  and  since  then  there  has  been  an  annual  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  certificates  issued. 

Most  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  are  now  pensioned  under  the 
act  of  February  6,  1907,  and  apply  for  increase  only  as  they  become 
70  or  75  years  of  age. 

In  addition  to  pension  certificates,  as  above  stated,  there  were  also 
issued  during  the  year  2,769  duphcates  of  certificates  lost  or  destroyed 
and  allowances  of  accrued  pension  made  in  20,618  cases,  being  issues 
made  for  payment,  in  cases  of  deceased  pensioners,  from  date  of  last 
payment  to  date  of  death. 

Exhibit  11  is  a  summaiy  of  the  pending  files  of  the  bureau  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  showing  the  number  of  claims  of  each  class  on  file 
as  well  as  the  number  of  claims  of  each  class  based  upon  disabilities 
incurred  or  service  rendered  in  each  of  the  wars  and  in  the  regular 
establishment. 

The  number  of  applications  for  pension  of  all  kinds  pending  at  the 
doee  of  the  year  was  36,793,  as  against  47,295  pending  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year. 

In  addition  to-  the  above  there  are  a  large  number  of  claims  in  the 
abandoned  files  of  the  bureau.  If  the  prosecution  of  any  of  these 
claims  is  resumed  and  material  evidence  is  filed  therein  they  will 
be  restored  to  the  pending  files  for  adjudication. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  pending  files: 

Cknins  pending  at  dose  of  fiscal  year^  June  SO,  1911, 

CSvilWar 26,153 

W»  with  Spain 8,386 

Mexican  War 189 

Indian  ware 173 

War  of  1812 1 


Old  ware 17 

Regular  establifihment 2, 874 


Total 36,793 
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In  addition  to  pension  claims  there  were  pending  before  the  bureau 
June  30,  1911,  28  original  appUcations  for  military  bounty  land 
warrants  and  4  apphcations  for  dupUcates  of  warrants  claimed  to 
have  been  lost  or  destroyed. 

ACT  OF  FEBRUARY  6,  1907. 

From  the  date  of  its  approval  to  June  30,  1911,  there  were  629,605 
apphcations  for  pension  or  increase  of  pension  filed  under  the  act  of 
February  6,  1907.  Some  of  them,  however,  were  dupUcates  of 
former  ones  filed  by  the  same  persons  and  did  not  constitute  separate 
claims.  During  the  last  year  65,167  certificates  were  issued  under 
this  law. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  certificates  issued 
under  this  law  each  year: 

Certificates  issued  under  act  of  February  6^  1907, 


1907 119,337 

1908 257,855 

1909 67,219 


1910 57,634 

1911 65,167 


Total 657,212 


Of  the  above  only  21,775  were  original  allowances  or  pensions 
granted  to  persons  never  before  on  the  roll. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ages,  at  the  dates  the  claims  were 
allowed,  of  the  survivors  of  the  Civil  War  and  of  the  War  with  Mexico 
who  have  been  granted  pensions  under  the  act  of  February  6, 1907. 

Survivors  of  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars,  by  ages. 


Age. 

Number  of  8ur- 
vtvors. 

A«e. 

Number  of  sar- 
vtvors. 

Qvll 
War. 

MexicaQ 
war.     1 

avil 
War. 

IfexScui 
War. 

62 

101,857 

36,289 

82,412 

26,995 

25.576 

19,518 

14,955 

8,646 

69,181 

17,439 

14,865 

12,425 

7,506 

18,292 

8,693 

6,262 

5,086 

4,038 

3,805 

2,413 

2,086 

83 

1,466 

1171 

844 

781 

411 

264 

126 

84 

48 

828 

63 

I 

84 

174 

S:;::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

85 

134 

65 

86 

79 

76 

87 

51 

67 

1 

ffi 

S8 

68 

''89 

21 

69 

tl  90 

IS 

60 

1  91 

8 

71 

3  1 

1 

4 
17 
09 

92 ;. 

4 

72 

93 

2 

73 

94 

2 

74 

95 

75 

96 

76 

132 
187 
265 
344 
419 
369 
868 
1 

97 

77 

98 

78 

103 

79 

107 

80 

108 

81 

Total 

82 

446,579 

2,016 
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ACT  OP  APRIIi  19,  1908. 

The  second  section  of  the  act  of  April  19,  1908,  grants  pension  at 
the  rate  of  $12  per  month  to  widows  of  persons  who  served  90  days 
or  more  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  who  were  honorably  discharged,  without  regard  to  their 
pecuniary  condition,  if  they  were  married  prior  to  June  27,  1890. 

The  records  show  that  prior  to  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
88,224  applications  were  filed  under  this  law  and  that  up  to  that  time 
67,801  certificates  had  been  issued  thereunder. 

While  this  is  the  number  of  certificates  that  have  been  issued 
tinder  this  act  since  its  passage  the  ntunber  of  widow  pensioners  now 
borne  on  the  roll  thereunder  is  very  much  larger.  As  the  first  section 
of  this  act  increased  from  $8  to  $12  per  month  the  pensions  of  all 
widows  on  the  roll  under  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  the  names  of  all 
widows  on  the  roll  under  that  law  were  transferred  to  the  roll  under 
the  act  of  April  19,  1908,  immediately  after  its  enactment. 

There  have  not  been  any  widow  pensioners  borne  on  the  roll  under 
the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  smce  1908. 

TEN  YEARS'   SUMMARY. 

The  following  table  shows  the  operations  of  the  bureau  in  the 
adjudication  of  pension  claims  each  year  for  the  past  10  years.  ''No 
benefit  cases"  are  allowances  under  one  law  when  the  claimants  are 
ateady  in  receipt  of  pension  at  an  equal  or  higher  rate  under  another 
law.  As  two  pensions  under  different  laws  can  not  be  paid  to  the 
same  person  covering  the  same  period,  the  applicant  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  is  permitted  to  elect  which  pension  he  will  receive. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  number  of  applications  filed  during 
each  year  is  not  the  exact  number  of  separate  or  distinct  claims  filed. 
It  is  very  frequently  found  upon  an  examination  of  the  papers,  that 
a  declaration  is  a  duplicate  of  a  former  application  filed  by  the  same 
person,  and  hence  it  ia  not  considered  or  adjudicated  as  a  separate 
claim. 

Summary  ofworkfcnr  10  yean  ending  June  SO,  1911. 


Year. 

CaSBBon 
hand. 

Offlofe 
force. 

filed. 

Admis- 
sions. 

Rejec- 
tions. 

No  bene- 
fit cases. 

Total 
number 
of  cases 
adjudi- 

cated. 

IMS 

S39,48« 

304,809 

285,528 

220,822 

182,453 

866,181 

123,483 

66,226 

47,295 

36,703 

1,741 
11736 
1,734 
•      1  709 
1,684 
i;534 
1,464 
11385 
1,317 
1,222 

188,626 
225,871 
254,333 
217,435 
201,322 
440,517 
185,622 
152,009 
132,012 
120,814 

117,268 
130,109 
151,211 
182,207 
138,809 
238,249 
325,140 
123,610 
97,207 
92,274 

118,464 
118,794 
106,114 
81,853 
82,938 
60,573 
59,449 
52,199 
38,032 
30,980 

10,441 
8,203 
8,725 
4,915 
4,943 
3,892 
3,403 
1,772 
1,108 
1065 

246,178 

un 

252,106 

19(H 

268,060 

1906 

268,975 

1906 

226.090 

1907 

302,  ns 

1906 

387,992 

1900 

177,681 

mo 

136,437 

mi 

124,310 
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SPEOIAIi  ACTS. 

Since  1861  there  have  been  granted  by  special  acts  of  Congress 
36,987  pensions  and  increases  of  pensions,  of  which  22,323  are  now  on 
the  roll,  with  an  annual  face  value  of  $6,611,357.  Only  a  part  of  this 
is  properly  chargeable  to  special  acts,  as  most  of  the  beneficiaries  had 
been  previously  pensioned  under  the  general  laws  at  lower  rates. 

During  the  third  session  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress  3,586  persons 
were  included  in  the  special  acts  passed,  at  the  rates  specified  in  the 
summary  following: 

Pensions  granted  by  special  act  during  the  third  session  c/the  Sixty-first  Congress. 


Rates  ^>ecifle<L 

1 
Number 
granted. 

Rates  spedfled. 

Number 
granted.* 

160 

1 
1 

44 

84 

132 

4 

1,116 

1 

14 

1,636 

3t2 

1 

6 

56 

0 

$14 

1 

K;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

$12 

211 

$50 

$10 

3 

$40 

$6 

4 

$36 

Inoperative: 

S::. :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

2 

$30 

$36 

s 

»?::.:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

$30 

20 

$26 

$24 

16 

m :..:::..::.::..:..:...:::: 

$20 

3 

$20 .          .     . 

$15 

1 

$18 

$12 

3 

$17 

Totol 

$16:::::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

8,586 

$15 

Of  the  above,  235  were  granted  to  persons  not  in  receipt  of  pensions 
and  3,351  to  persons  then  receiving  smaller  pensions. 

The  annual  value  of  said  special-act  pensions  is  $1,100,532,  and  the 
annual  increase  in  payment  due  to  the  same  is  $518,736. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  pensions  and  increases 
of  pensions  granted  by  special  acts  during  each  Congress  since  March 
4,  1861 : 

Number  of  pensions  granted  by  special  acts  each  Congress  since  March  ^,  1861. 


Congress. 

Number. 

Congress. 

Number. 

Thirty-seventh  (1861-1863) 

12 

27 
138 
275 

85 
167 
182 

98 
230 

96 

216 

608 

856 

1,016 

Fifty-firet  (1880-1891) 

1,388 

Thirty-eighth  (1863-1865) 

Fifty-second  (1801-l»j(3) 

217 

Thirty-ninth  ( 1866-1867)'. 

Fifty-third  (1893-1805) 

110 

Fortieth  (1867-1869) 

Fifty-fourttf(1896-189t) 

378 

Forty-first  (1880-1871) 

Fifty-fifth  (1897-1899) •. 

604 

Forty-second  (1871-1873) 

FiXty-sixth  (1899-1901) 

1.301 

Forty-third  (1873-1876) 

Fifty-seventh  (1901-1903) 

2,171 

Forty-fourth  ( 1875-1877) 

Fifty-eighth  (1903-1906) 

3.365 

Forty-fifth  (1877-1879) 

Fifty-ninth  (1905-1907) 

6,030 

Forty-sixth  0879-1881) 

Sixtieth  (1907-1909)..  1 

6,600 

Forty-seventh  (1881-1883)  . 

Sixtyoflist  (1909-1911) 

oImo 

Forty-eighth  (1883-1885) 

Total 

Forty-ninth  (1885-1887) 

36,087 

Fiftieth  (1887-1889) 
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criminaij  prosecutions. 

There  were  59  new  cases  presented  by  the  bureau  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  prosecution  on  account  of  oifenses  against  the 
pension  laws,  and  indictments  were  found  in  57  cases. 

There  were  53  cases  brought  to  trial  during  the  year,  in  51  of  which 
convictions  were  secured.  Only  3  of  these  were  cases  against  per- 
sons who  had  rendered  military  or  naval  service.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  there  were  109  cases  pending  in  the  hands  of  United  States 
attorneys. 

Two  civil  suits  were  instituted ;  one  was  disposed  of  and  a  judgment 
for  the  United  States  for  $538.54  obtained,  and  one  was  dismissed  by 
reason  of  a  heavy  fine  imposed  upon  the  defendant  in  a  criminal  case. 
There  were  four  suits  pending  in  the  courts  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Money  was  recovered  as  follows:  From  civil  suit,  $538.54;  from 
refundments,  $1,869.40;  total,  $2,407.94. 

BOUNTY-IiAND  WARRANTS. 

During  the  year  three  original  bounty-land  warrants  were  issued, 
granting  480  acres  of  land.  Service  to  give  title  to  bounty  lai^d  must 
have  been  for  at  least  14  days,  or  in  a  battle,  prior  to  March  3,  1855, 
and  if  the  Regular  Army  or  Navy  must  have  been  in  some  war. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  number  of  bounty-land 
warrants  of  aU  classes  issued  by  the  bureau  (including  partial  esti- 
mate of  those  issued  for  service  in  the  Revolutionary  War)  and  the 
number  of  acres  granted  to  June  30,  1911 : 

Bounty-land  warrants  iuued  to  June  30  y  1911. 


Number. 


Acres. 


WwoftheBevolatioo 

War  of  1812,  acto  prior  to  1850 

Actofl8l7,Mcxk!MiWar 

Act  of  1850,  War  of  1812,  Mexican  and  Indian  wars. 
Act  ot  1862,  War  of  1812,  Mexican  and  Indian  wars. 
Act  of  1855,  War  of  1812,  Mexican  and  Indian  wars 

Total : 


16,663 
29,471 
88,274 

180,146 
11,902 

263,139 


508,685 


2,666,080 
4,801,530 
13,213,640 
13,168,560 
604,400 
34,157,350 


68,791,650 


This  bureau  has  no  record  of  the  warrants  issued  directly  from  the 
General  Land  Office  under  special  acts  of  Congress  or  of  those  issued 
on  account  of  the  Virginia  military  land  grants  satisfied  by  the  United 
States  after  the  cession  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  they  are 
not  included  in  the  above  table. 
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SURVIVING  OFFICERS  OF  THE  GIVHj  WAR  AND  LENGTH 

OF  SERVICE. 

A  report  has  recently  been  obtained,  from  the  pension  agencies 
showing  the  number  of  officers  of  the  Civil  War  who  are  now  on  the 
pension  rolls. 

Officers  who  served  six  months  or  more  during  the  Civil  War^  with  the  rank  of  each. 


Major  general 

Brigadier  general. . 

Colonel 

Lieutenant  colonel. 
Major 


2 

13 

173 

423 

758 


Captain 5,844 

First  lieutenant 7,697 

Second  lieutenant ^ 5, 834 


Total 20,844 

In  addition  to  those  above  given,  there  are  a  number  of  surviving 
officers  of  the  Civil  War  on  the  pension  roll  who  have  been  granted 
pensions  on  account  of  disabiUties  contracted  by  them  in  service 
prior  to  their  promotion  to  the  rank  of  a  commissioned  officer. 
Under  the  general  law,  the  pension  is  granted  as  of  the  rank  held 
at  the  date  of  the  incurrence  of  the  disability.  The  number  of  such 
officers  now  on  the  pension  roU  who  are  not  included  in  the  above 
list  can  not  be  determined. 

In  an  examination  of  several  hundred  thousand  claims  in  this 
bureau  some  years  ago  data  was  compiled  as  to  the  length  of  service 
rendered  by  those  who  participated  in  the  Civil  War,  from  which 
the  average  length  of  service  of  the  surviving  officers  may  be  esti- 
mated. 

Estimate  of  the  length  of  service  rendered  by  the  survivors  of  the  Civil  War  now  on  the 

pension  roll. 


Length  of  aervloe. 

Percent- 
age. 

Number. 

Length  of  service. 

Percent" 
age. 

Number. 

Four  yoars  or  more 

0.042 
.203 
.221 
.244 

.208 

22,256 
107,566 
117,105 
129,292 

107,666 

Three  months  and  less  than  six 
months , . 

O.0B4 
.003 

Three  years  and  less  than  four.. 
Two  years  and  less  than  three. . 
One  year  and  less  than  two.... 
8ix  months  and  less  than  one 

44,510 

Less  than  three  months 

Total 

i;5oo 

539,884 

year 

PAYMENTS  OF  PENSION  WITHOUT  A  VOUCHER. 

The  act  maldng  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  invalid  and 
other  pensions  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1912,  and  for  other  purposes,  approved  March  3,  1911,  contains  the 
following  provision: 

The  Oommiaeioner  of  Pensions  is  directed  to  formvl&te  and  embrace  in  his  next 
anniial  report  a  simplified  plan  for  the  payment  of  pensions  whereby  all  preliminary 
vouchers  shall  be  abolished  and  the  only  vouchers  required  shall  be  attached  to  or  a 
part  of  the  payment  checks,  and  the  commissioner  shall  further  report  what,  if  any, 
changes  in  the  law  are  necessary  to  carry  such  plan  into  effect. 
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Since  the  passage  of  this  act  the  methods  employed  in  the  pay- 
ment of  pensions  have  been  given  very  careful  consideration.  As  a 
result  of  such  consideration  the  plan  outlined  below  is  recommended. 
This  plan  would,  if  carried  into  effect,  greatly  simplify  the  methods 
of  paying  pensions,  result  in  the  mailing  of  the  pension  checks  orf  the 
date  upon  which  the  pension  falls  due,  eliminate  the  cost  to  the 
pensioners  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  of  the  execution  of  pension 
vouchers,  and  decrease  the  work  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
drawing  and  mailing  of  pension  checks. 

The  plan  recommended  and  the  changes  in  the  laws  necessary  to 
carry  such  plan  into  effect,  together  with  tentative  draft  of  a  bill  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  offered,  are  herewith  submitted: 

Section  4764,  Revised  Statutes,  provides  that  within  15  dajna 
immediately  preceding  the  4th  of  March,  June,  September,  and 
December  in  each  year  the  several  agents  for  the  payment  of  pen- 
sions shall  prepare  a  quarterly  voucher  for  every  person  whose  pen- 
sion is  payable  at  the  agency,  and  transmit  the  same  by  mail  directed 
to  the  address  of  the  pensioner  named  in  such  voucher,  who,  on  or 
before  the  4th  day  of  March,  June,  September,  and  December  next 
succeeding  the  date  of  such  voucher,  may  execute  and  return  the 
same  to  the  agency  at  which  it  was  prepared  and  at  which  the  pen- 
sion of  such  person  is  due  and  payable.  This  section,  so  far  as  the 
dates  of  payment  are  concerned,  was  modified  by  the  act  of  March  3, 
1891  (26  Stat.  L.,  1082),  which  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  arrange  the  various  agencies  for  the  payment  of  pensions 
into  three  groups,  and  provided  that  he  might  from  time  to  time 
change  any  agency  from  one  group  to  another  as  he  might  deem 
convenient  for  the  transaction  of  the  public  business.  This  act 
further  provides  that  the  first  group  shall  make  its  quarterly  pay- 
ments of  pension  on  January  4,  April  4,  July  4,  and  October  4  of 
each  year;  the  second  group  shall  make  its  quarterly  payments  of 
pension  on  February  4,  May  4,  August  4,  and  November  4  of  each 
year;  and  the  third  group  shall  make  its  payments  of  pension  on 
March  4,  Jime  4,  September  4,  and  December  4  of  each  year. 

I.  The  plan  under  consideration  contemplates  that  the  act  of 
March  3,  1891  (26  Stat.  L.,  1082),  shall  be  amended  to  authorize 
and  empower  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  arrange  the  pensioners 
instead  of  the  various  agencies  for  the  payment  of  pensions  into 
three  groups  as  he  may  think  proper,  and  that  he  may  from  time 
to  time  change  any  pensioner  or  class  of  pensioners  from  one  group 
to  another  as  he  may  deem  convenient  for  the  transaction  of  the 
public  business;  that  the  pensioners  in  the  first  group  shall  be  paid 
fteir  quarterly  pensions  on  January  4,  April  4,  July  4,  and  October  4 
of  each  year;  the  pensioners  in  the  second  group  shall  be  paid  their 
quarterly  pensions  on  February  4,  May  4,  August  4,  and  Novem- 
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ber  4;  and  the  pensioiiers  in  the  third  group  shall  be  paid  their 
quarterly  pulsions  on  March  4,  June  4,  September  4,  and  December  4 
of  each  year;  and  that  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior  shall  be  further 
authorized  and  empowered  to  cause  the  payments  of  pension  to  be 
made  for  the  fractional  parts  of  quarters  which  may  be  made  neces- 
sary by  the  transfer  of  a  pensioner  from  one  group  to  another.  This 
will  so  amend  section  4764,  Revised  Statutes,  that  the  pensioners 
may  be  arranged  in  three  equal  groups,  one  group  or  one-third  of  the 
pensioners  to  be  paid  each  month.  By  having  the  pensioners  instead 
of  the  agencies  arranged  in  three  groups  it  will  be  practicable  to  place 
small  classes  of  pensioners  all  in  one  agency,  regardless  of  the  district 
in  which  they  reside,  which  will  greatly  simplify  the  rendition  of 
accounts  and  the  auditing  of  the  same  by  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  Interior  Department. 

As  an  illustration,  reference  is  made  to  one  class  of  pensioners — 
widows  of  the  War  of  1812.  There  are  279  pensioners  of  this  class. 
These  are  divided  among  the  18  agencies,  4  of  the  agencies  having 
only  3  each,  while  the  Knoxville  agency  has  86.  It  is  necessary  for 
each  of  the  agencies  to  render  a  separate  account  for  this  particular 
class  of  pensioners.  Were  this  act  amended  the  entire  number  of 
1,812  pensioners  could  be  placed  on  one  agency  and  accoimted  for  in 
1  account  rather  than  in  18.  No  objection  could  be  urged  to  placing 
all  of  any  class  of  pensioners  on  one  agency  on  the  ground  of  thereby 
delaying  pa3anent  to  some  of  such  pensioners,  since  under  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  payment  the  checks  of  all  would  be  issued  and  midled 
on  the  date  the  quarterly  payment  becomes  due.  A  similar  condition 
to  the  1812  pensioners  exists  as  to  survivors  and  widows  of  the  Indian 
wars.  There  are  1,387  siu^vors  and  2,629  widows  of  the  Indian 
wars  divided  among  the  18  agencies;  and  1,639  survivors  with 
6,982  widows  of  the  War  with  Mexico,  also  divided  among  the 
18  agencies.  As  the  law  now  exists  it  is  necessary  to  place  these  penr 
sioners  on  the  agency  according  to  the  district  in  which  the  penr 
sioner  Uves.  With  the  law  amended  as  suggested,  the  entire  number 
of  survivors  and  widows  of  the  Mexican  War  might  be  placed  on  one 
agency,  the  survivors  and  widows  of  the  Indian  wars  on  another 
agency,  and  the  widows  of  the  War  of  1812  on  another  agency,  each 
separate  class  being  accounted  for  by  one  agency  only,  instead  of  by 
18  as  now.  In  addition,  pensioners  are  constantly  changing  their 
post-office  addresses.  It  is  estimated  that  some  26,000  or  30,000 
pensioners  change  their  post-office  addresses  each  quarter,  a  very 
large  number  going  from  one  agency  district  to  another,  thus  ren- 
dering necessary  constant  transfers  from  one  agency  to  another. 
The  pensioners  are  also  changing  each  month  from  one  branch  of  the 
soldiers'  home  in  one  agency  district  to  another  branch  home  in 
another  agency  district;  and  each  time  such  a  change  is  made  it  is 
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neoessaiy  to  transfer  the  p^isioner  from  one  agency  to  another. 
By  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  arrange  the  pensioners 
into  3  groups,  instead  of  the  agencies,  the  necessity  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  pensioners  from  one  agency  to  another  would  be  largely 
oyercome. 

Anotiier  very  important  result  could  be  secured  by  this  change  in 
the  law.  It  is  necessary  under  the  present  statute  to  pay  all  the 
pensioners  on  the  rolls  of  one  agency  at  the  same  time.  By  the 
change  suggested  authorizing  the  groujHng  of  pensioners  instead  of 
agencies,  it  would  be  possible  to  pay  one-third  of  the  pensioners  on 
the  rolls  of  any  one  agency  each  month,  having  their  quarterly  pay- 
ments falling  due  in  different  months.  This  could  readily  be  done  by 
having  the  quartwly  payment  of  one  class  of  pensioners  on  each 
agency  paid  their  quarterly  pensions  on  January  4,  April  4,  July  4, 
and  October  4;  another  class  of  pensioners  on  each  agency  could  be 
paid  their  quarterly  pensions  on  February  4,  May  4,  August  4,  and 
November  4;  another  class  could  have  their  quarterly  pensions  paid 
on  March  4,  June  4,  September  4,  and  December  4  of  each  yean 
By  this  arrangement  the  work  of  each  agency  could  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  be  evenly  divided  each  month,  making  it  possible  to  use  the  time 
of  the  clerks  to  much  better  advantage,  the  result  being  a  more 
economical  administration. 

n.  The  plan  further  contemplates  that  section  4764,  Revised 
Statutes,  shall  be  so  modified  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  his  discretion,  to  cause  the  payments  of  pension  to  be 
made  in  the  case  of  any  pensioner  as  they  become  due,  without 
requiring  the  pensioner,  or  the  payee  of  the  pension  or  any  part 
thereof,  to  submit  a  voucher  therefor,  whenever  in  his  judgment  the 
public  interests  and  the  convenience  of  the  pensioner,  or  the  payee 
of  the  pension  or  any  part  thereof,  may  be  promoted  thereby.     It 
is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  plan  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  be  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  pay  pensions  without  a 
voucher  in  the  case  of  any  pensioner  as  they  become  due,  as  it  is  not 
believed  practicable  to  discontinue  vouchers  altogether.     It  is  nec- 
essary in  the  case  of  a  pensioner  laboring  under  a  legal  disability 
to  require  a  voucher  or  certificate  from  the  guardian  before  making 
payment  therein,  to  show  that  the  pensioner  was  living  when  the 
pension  became  due.     It  is  also  doubtful  whether  this  new  plan 
may  be  extended  to  include  foreign  pensioners,  as  this  Government 
has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  delivery  of  mail  to  such  pensioners.     It 
is  likewise  desirable  to  continue  the  present  system  of  payment  in 
the  cases  of  inmates  of  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer 
Soldiers  and  Sailors,  paying  the  pension  to  the  treasurer  of  said  home; 
also  in  the  case  of  inmates  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane ; 
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and  it  is  believed  to  be  necessary  to  require  a  voucher  or  certificate 
from  widows  who  are  given  an  increase  of  pension  on  account  of 
minor  children,  to  show  that  the  minor  children  were  alive  when  the 
pension  became  due,  the  increase  of  pension  on  account  of  such  minor 
children  of  course  terminating  upon  the  death  of  the  children.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  other  cases  where  vouchers  might  be  desirable 
such  as  where  one-half  of  the  pension  is  being  paid  to  the  deserted 
wife  of  the  pensioner,  or  the  entire  pension  is  being  paid  to  the  wife 
where  the  pensioner  is  insane  or  imprisoned  as  punishment  for 
oflfenses  against  the  law.  The  law  in  such  cases  authorizes  the 
pajrment  of  pension  to  the  wife,  she  being  a  woman  of  good  character 
and  dependent  upon  the  pensioner  for  support.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  before  mailing  the  check  to  have  a  voucher  or  certificate 
showing  that  the  pensioner  was  still  alive  on  the  date  the  pension 
became  due. 

III.  Section  4765,  Revised  Statutes,  provides  that  upon  the  receipt 
of  a  voucher  properly  executed  and  the  identity  of  the  pensioner  being 
established  and  proved  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  agent  for  the  payment  of  pensions  shall  immediately 
draw  his  check  on  the  proper  assistant  treasurer  or  designated  depos- 
itary of  the  United  States  for  the  amount  due  such  pensioner,  payable 
to  his  order,  and  transmit  the  same,  by  mail,  directed  to  the  address  of 
the  pensioner  entitled  thereto.  This  section  should  be  modified  to 
provide  that  all  payments  made  as  herein  authorized  shall  be  by  check 
on  the  proper  assistant  treasurer  or  designated  depositary  of  the 
United  States,  prepared  in  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  prescribe,  and  such  check  shall  be  transmitted  by 
mail  to  the  last-known  address  of  the  payee.  It  is  also  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  plan  under  contemplation  that  the  check  shall  be  of 

a  special  design,  in  some  such  form  as  follows: 

No 

Interior, 
United  States  Pension  Agency. 

Washington,  D.  C, 

(Date.) 
Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 

BalHmarej  Md, 

Pay dollars  (I )  to  the  order  of 

a  pensioner  of  the  United 

States  by  certificate  No 


U.  S.  Pension  Agent, 

By 

Clerk. 


This  will  enable  the  pension  agents  to  insert  the  name  of  the  pensioner 
on  the  face  of  the  check,  together  with  the  certificate  number,  class, 
and  post-office  address.  For  this  purpose  addressing  machines,  which 
are  now  in  use  in  many  of  the  agencies,  may  be  employed,  a  plate 
being  prepared  for  each  pensioner.    The  checks  will  be  mailed  in  a 
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specially  designed  "outlook''  envelope  in  order  to  prevent  errors  in 
mdling.  It  requires  constant  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  mailing 
clerks  to  see  that  the  check  of  a  particular  pensioner  is  inserted  in  the 
correct  envelope.  By  using  the  "outlook"  envelope  all  errors  in  the 
mailing  of  checks  will  be  avoided. 

As  pensions  are  due  and  payable  quarterly,  the  death  of  any  pen- 
sioner terminates  such  pension  from  the  date  to  which  payment  was 
last  made.  The  names  of  over  4,000  pensioners  are  dropped  from  the 
rolls  each  month  on  account  of  death.  Also  the  remarriage  of  any 
pensioner  who  is  on  the  roll  as  a  widow  or  dependent  mother  termi- 
nates her  pension.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  against  the  payment  of 
checks  drawn  in  the  name  of  deceased  pensioners  or  of  pensioners 
whose  title  has  ceased,  and  it  is  therefore  contemplated  that  some  such 
indorsement  shall  be  printed  on  the  back  of  the  checks,  as  follows: 

This  check  ia  void  in  case  the  payee  died,  or  remarried  if  a  widow,  prior  to  the  date 
ofiflBue. 

It  is  payable  only  when  personaUy  indorsed  in  ink  by  the  payee  in  the  presence 
of  two  responsible  witnesses  who  shall  certify  to  the  identity  of  the  payee  with  the 
pensioner. 


(Bigoatuie  ol  pay«e.)    . 
We  certify  that  the  above  indorsement  was  made  in  our  presence  by  the  payee 
who  exhibited  to  us  the  certificate  named  in  this  check  and  is  the  identical  person* 
named  therein. 


rV.  In  order  to  provide  further  against  the  payment  of  checks 
issued  in  the  names  of  deceased  pensioners  or  to  widows  or  dependent 
mothers  who  have  remarried,  the  law  should  provide  that  postmas- 
ters, delivery  clerks,  letter  carriers,  and  all  other  postal  employees  be 
prohibited  fh)m  delivering  any  such  mail  to  any  person  whomsoever 
if  the  addressee  has  died  or  removed  or,  in  the  case  of  a  widow,  is 
believed  by  the  postal  employee  intrusted  with  the  delivery  of  such 
mail  to  have  remarried,  but  shall  return  such  mail  to  the  proper  office 
with  a  statement  showing  the  date  of  death  or  remarriage,  or  that  the 
addressee  has  removed,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  should  be  further  pro- 
vided that  the  envelope  in  which  the  check  is  mailed  shall  contain 
instructions  thereon  in  accordance  with  this  provision,  and,  further, 
that  the  checks  retiffned  as  provided  on  account  of  the  death  or  remar- 
riage of  the  pensioner  shall  be  canceled.  It  is  believed  that  with  such 
a  provision  the  delivery  of  mail  in  the  case  of  a  deceased  pensioner  or 
in  the  case  of  a  widow  or  dependent  mother  who  has  remarried  can  be 
^gcly  prevented,  especially  with  the  fiffther  provision  on  the  check 
that  such  check  is  void  if  the  payee  has  died,  or  remarried  if  a  widow, 
prior  to  the  date  of  issue.  If  this  plan  shall  be  adopted,  all  pensioners 
^  be  notified  that  their  checks  will  be  mailed  to  the  last-known  post- 
offioe  address,  and  that  if  there  has  been  any  change  in  such  address 
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the  check  will  be  returned  to  the  pension  agency  and  not  be  forwarded. 
This  will  cause  pensioners  to  notify  the  pension  agent  promptly  of  any 
change  of  address  in  order  that  the  check  may  be  properly  mailed. 

It  is  found  that  the  forwarding  of  pension  checks  from  one  post 
office  to  another  causes  a  great  deal  of  delay,  and  frequently  the  letter 
thus  forwarded  falls  into  the  hands  of  some  person  of  similar  name 
who  is  not  Entitled  thereto.  In  a  large  number  of  instances  che(^ 
thus  forwarded  have  been  presented  for  payment  by  persons  repre- 
senting themselves  as  the  payee  of  such  checks.  By  having  the  cer- 
tificate number  on  the  face  of  the  check,  and  by  having  two  respon- 
sible witnesses  certify  to  the  identity  of  the  pensioner,  it  is  believed 
that  the  interests  of  the  pensioner  will  be  subserved  and  that  fraud 
in  the  indorsement  of  checks  will  be  practically  eliminated. 

y.  It  is  further  necessary  to  provide  for  the  cancellation  of  the 
checks  in  order  that  the  issuance  of  the  check  may  not  constitute  a 
disbursement  and  charge  against  the  appropriation.  Unless  sudi 
checks  shall  be  canceled  it  wiU  be  necessary  for  the  pension  ag^it  to 
be  given  credit  for  the  amount  covered  by  them,  which  wotdd  neces- 
sitate a  large  increase  in  the  appropriation  each  year  for  the  payment 
of  pensions,  as  the  accounts  would  show  the  disbursements  even 
though  such  checks  should  never  be  presented  for  payment.  By 
having  the  checks  canceled  this  increased  disbursement  may  be 
overcome,  as  all  checks  returned  as  provided  may  then  be  canceled 
and  the  pension  agent  in  submitting  his  account  will  debit  himself 
with  all  canceled  checks,  thus  leaving  the  amount  covered  by  such 
checks  to  remain  to  hid  official  credit  with  his  designated  depositary. 
The  cancellation  of  such  checks  will  leave  the  amount  of  pension 
unpaid  from  the  date  to  which  any  pensioner  was  last  paid  to  the 
date  of  death  as  '  'accrued  pension.''  Under  the  act  of  March  2, 1896 
(28  Stat.  L.,  964),  the  accrued  pension  due  in  the  case  of  a  person 
pensioned  on  account  of  service  or  disability  is  payable,  first,  to  his 
widow;  second,  if  there  is  no  widow,  to  his  child  or  children  uiider  the 
age  of  16  years  at  his  death;  third,  in  the  case  of  a  widow  pensioner, 
to  her  minor  children  under  the  age  of  16  years  at  her  death.  In  the 
case  of  a  person  pensioned  on  account  of  service  or  disalnlity,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  person  pensioned  as  the  last  surviving  child,  who  was 
such  minor  at  the  soldier's  or  sailor's  death,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
person  pensioned  as  a  dependent  mother,  father,  sister,  or  brother, 
the  accrued  pension,  in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  may  be  paid  to 
reimburse  the  person  who  bears  the  expense  of  the  last  sickness  and 
burial,  provided  they  do  not  leave  sufficient  assets  to  meet  such 
expense.  As  will  be  seen,  the  law  now  fully  provides  for  the  payment 
of  accrued  pension,  and  no  change  in  such  law  will  be  necessary.  In 
fact  the  cancellation  of  the  check  will  in  a  great  many  cases  simplify 
the  payment  of  the  accrued  pension.    At  present  when  an  unindoised 
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pulsion  check  is  left  by  a  pensioner  on  whose  estate  no  administration 
is  required,  it  is  necessary  for  the  widow  or  person  entitled  to  the 
proceeds  of  the  check  to  file  a  claim  therefor  with  the  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  Interior  Department,  and  evidence  must  be  filed 
with  this  claim  showing  that  the  expenses  of  the  pensioner's  burial 
have  been  paid.  The  widow  or  other  person  entitled  to  the  accrued 
pension  must  also  file  a  s^arate  claim  for  the  unpaid  pension  not 
covered  by  the  check,  with  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  and 
support  the  same  by  proper  evidence.  The  proposed  plan  will  leave 
the  entire  udpaid  pension,  including  that  covered  by  the  canceled 
check,  as  accrued  pension,  and  payable  as  provided  in  the  act  of 
March  2,  1895. 

VI.  It  is  also  important  to  provide  some  means  whereby  the  death 
of  p^isioners  or  the  remarriage  of  persons  pensioned  as  widows  or 
d^ndent  mothers  shall  be  promptly  reported  to  the  proper  office, 
in  order  that  the  names  may  be  dropped  from  the  roll  before  the 
pension  for  the  current  quarter  shall  become  due,  thus  preventing 
80  far  as  possible  the  issuance  of  checks  in  such  cases.  It  is  therefore 
recommended  that  the  act  shall  contain  further  provision  requiring 
postmasters  to  report  promptly  to  the  office  from  which  the  pension 
is  paid  the  death  of  any  pensioner  or  the  remarriage,  if  a  widow, 
whenever  such  information  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  their  offices, 
and  to  give  the  date  of  death  or  remarriage  if  known.  It  is  believed 
that  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Post  Office  Department  the  plan  as 
outlined  can  be  operated  with  entire  safety  to  the  Government  as 
well  as  added  convenience  to  the  pensioners.  There  are  now  some 
900,000  p^isioners  on  the  roll,  and  each  pensioner  must  execute  a 
voucher  quarterly  or  four  times  during  the  year,  the  average  cost  to 
the  pensioners  of  executing  such  vouchers  being  estimated  at  25  cents 
each  or  $1  per  year.  In  a  great  many  cases  and  localities,  especially 
with  widow  pensioners,  50  to  75  cents  is  charged  for  the  execution  of 
pension  vouchers.  It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  clerks  of  courts  are 
required  to  execute  vouchers  free  of  expense  to  pensioners,  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  average  cost  for  the  execution  of  each  voucher  will 
not  be  far  from  25  cents.  This  wOuld  mean  a  saving  to  the  pensioners 
of  nearly  S1,000,000  per  annum. 

VII.  It  is  further  reconmiended  that  provision  shall  be  made  to  the 
effect  that  whoever  shall  forge  the  indorsement  of  the  person  to 
whose  order  any  pension  check  is  drawn,  or  whoever  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  such  indorsement  is  forged  shall  utter  such  check,  or  who- 
ever by  fdsely  personating  such  person  shall  receive  from  any  person, 
firm,  corporation,  or  officer  of  the  CrOvemment  of  the  United  States 
the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  amount  represented  by  such  check 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  and  imprisoned  not  more  tb,an 
five  years;  and,  further,  that  provision  be  made  to  the  effect  that 
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whoever  having  been  granted  a  pension  by  the  United  States  shall 
enlist  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States,  or  who  having  been 
granted  a  pension  as  a  widow  or  dependent  mother,  or  who  having 
been  granted  renewal  or  continuance  of  widow's  pension  shall  remarry, 
or  who  having  been  granted  a  pension  as  dependent  mother  or  father 
has  ceased  to  be  dependent,  shall  knowingly  receive  payment  of 
pension  for  any  period  subsequent  to  the  date  of  such  enlistment, 
marriage,  or  termination  of  period  of  dependence,  shall  be  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years  and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000; 
and  that  whoever  having  knowingly  procured  the  allowance  of  a  pen- 
sion by  fraud  or  by  concealment  of  an  essential  fact,  shall  receive 
from  the  United  States  any  payment  of  pension  to  which  he  is  not 
entitled,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years  and  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000.  The  plan  as  outlined  provides  four  distinct  means 
for  the  prevention  of  fraud  in  the  payment  of  pensions,  as  follows: 

(a)  Prevention  of  delivery  of  mail  in  case  the  pensioner  has  died  or  removed  or  if  a 
widow  is  believed  tx)  have  remarried. 

(b)  Indorsement  on  the  pension  check  that  it  is  void  in  case  the  payee  has  died  or 
remarried  if  a  widow  prior  to  the  date  of  issue. 

(c)  The  identification  of  the  pensioner  by  having  the  certificate  number  on  the  f&ce 
of  the  check  and  the  certificate  of  two  identifying  witnesses  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
payee  with  the  pensioner. 

(d)  Provision  for  the  punishment  of  fraud. 

It  will,  as  heretofore  stated,  further  reduce  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent the  work  involved  in  the  payment  of  pensions.  Each  pension 
agency  is  now  authorized  during  quarterly  payment  to  employ  tem- 
porary clerks  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  10  days.  The  number  of 
temporary  clerks  thus  employed  varies  at  the  different  agencies  from 
5  to  25.  If  the  plan  as  outlined  shall  be  approved,  and  the  legisla^ 
tion  necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect  enacted,  it  will  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary to  employ  temporary  clerks  during  quarterly  payments,  and 
this  expense  will  therefore  be  entirely  eliminated.  As  the  checks  un- 
der this  plan  will  all  be  isbued  and  mailed  on  the  4th  of  the  payment 
month,  the  pensioners  will  receive  payment  at  a  much  earlier  date 
than  under  the  present  system,  a, large  number  of  the  pensioners 
receiving  their  checks  on  the  4th  of  the  payment  month,  the  exact  date 
when  the  pension  is  due.  The  adoption  of  this  plan  will  also  elinoi- 
nate  the  printing  of  about  4,000,000  vouchers  each  year.  These 
vouchers  are  printed  at  the  Government  Printing  OflBce  and  for- 
warded by  mail  to  each  of  the  pension  agencies.  They  are  prepared 
at  the  agencies  by  inserting  the  name  of  the  pensioner,  the  cert^cate 
number,  and  the  date  of  the  certificate,  and  forwarded  through  the 
mail  to  the  pensioner,  accompanied  by  a  ''return  penalty"  envelope. 
The  voucher  is  held  by  the  pensioner  until  the  expiration  of  the  quar- 
ter, when  the  same  is  executed  and  returned  to  the  pension  agent,  by 
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maili  in  the  retiim  penalty  envelope.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
quarterly  payment  all  paid  vouchers  are  forwarded  by  mail  to  the 
Auditor  for  tiie  Interior  Department  by  the  pension  agents.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  each  voucher  is  carried  through  the  mail  four  times. 
The  adoption  of  the  plan  as  outlined  will,  as  before  stated,  discon- 
tinue the  printing  and  mailing  of  the  vouchers  and  render  no  longer 
necessary  the  "return  penalty"  envelope  now  in  use,  which  is  also 
carried  through  the  mail  free  of  charge. 

Very  careful  consideration  has  also  been  given  to  the  subject  of 
"voucher  checks" — that  is,  of  having  a  voucher  attached  to  the  check 
as  a  coupon  thereof,  the  same  to  be  executed  before  a  notary  public 
or  other  magistrate  by  the  pensioner,  and  provision  made  that  the 
check  will  not  be  payable  unless  accompanied  by  the  voucher  at- 
tached thereto.  It  is  found,  however,  that  in  the  execution  of  pen- 
aion  vouchers  many  errors  occur.  At  some  of  the  agencies  it  is  neces- 
saiy  to  return  10  per  cent  of  the  vouchers  for  correction  before  making 
payment.  It  is  believed  that  if  a  voucher  check  should  be  used  in 
Ae  payment  of  pensions  the  many  errors  made  by  magistrates  in  the 
execution  thereof  would  result  in  bankers  declining  to  pay  such  checks 
upon  presentation.  It  is  probable  that  after  the  return  of  a  few 
checks  for  correction  bankers  would  reqxiire  all  such  checks  to  be 
deposited  for  collection,  and  decline  to  make  payment  thereon  imtil 
satisfied  that  the  check  and  voucher  were  acceptable  to  the  Govern- 
ment. This  would  caxise  a  greater  delay  in  the  payment  of  pensions 
than  is  the  case  under  the  present  system.  The  check  as  heretofore 
outlined  is  therefore  considered  superior  to  the  "voucher  check,"  as 
the  check,  when  indorsed  by  the  pensioner  as  provided,  with  two  iden- 
tifying witnesses,  becomes  a  negotiable  instrument  and  will  be  readily 
accepted  by  any  banking  institution.  It  is  much  more  simple  than 
the  voucher  check,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  experienced  in  its 
return  for  correction. 

The  following  is  a  tentative  draft  of  a  bill  to  carry  into  eflfect  the 
reconunendations  above  made: 

SBcmoN  1.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized 
m  the  payment  of  pensions  to  arrange  the  pensionei's  in  three  groups 
•8  he  may  think  proper,  and  may  from  time  to  time  change  any  pen- 
sbner  or  class  oi  pensioners  from  one  group  to  another  as  he  may 
deem  convenient  for  the  transaction  of  the  public  business. 

The  pensioners  in  the  first  group  shall  be  paid  their  quarterhr  pen- 
aioos  on  Januarv  fourth,  April  fourth,  July  fourth,  and  October  fourth, 
of  each  year;  the  pensioners  in  the  second  group  shall  be  paid  their 
quarterly  pensions  on  February  fourth,  May  fourth,  August  fourth, 
and  November  fourth  of  each  year;  the  pensioners  in  the  third 
poup  shall  be  paid  tiieir  quarterly  pensions  on  March  fourth,  June 
lourtti,  September  fourth,  and  December  fourth  of  each  year. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  pay- 
nwote  of  pension  to  be  made  for  the  fractional  parts  of  a  quarter, 
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which  may  be  made  necessary  by  the  transfer  of  a  pensioner  from  one 
group  to  another. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  further  authorized  and  en^ 
powered,  in  his  discretion,  to  cause  the  payments  of  pension  to  be 
made  in  the  case  of  any  pensioner  as  the}^  shall  become  due,  without 
requiring  the  pensioner,  or  the  payee  of  the  pension  or  any  part  thereof, 
to  submit  a  voucher  therefor,  whenever  in  his  judgment  tiie  public 
interests  and  the  convenience  of  the  pensioner,  or  the  payee  of  the 
pension  or  any  part  thereof,  may  be  i)romoted  thereby. 

Sec.  3.  All  payments  made  as  herein  authorized  shall  be  made  hy 
check  drawn  on  the  proper  assistant  treasurer  or  designated  deposi- 
tary of  the  United  States,  prepared  in  such  form  and  manner  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe,  and  such  check  shall  be  trans- 
mitted by  mail  to  the  last  Imown  address  of  the  payee. 

Sec.  4.  Postmasters,  delivery  clerks,  letter  earners,  and  all  other 
postal  employees  are  hereby  prohibited  from  delivering  any  such 
mail  to  any  person  whomsoever,  if  the  addressee  has  died,  or  removed, 
or  in  the  case  of  a  widow  is  believed  by  the  postal  employee  intrusted 
with  the  delivery  of  such  mail  to  have  remarried,  out  shall  return 
such  mail  to  the  proper  office  with  a  statement  showing  the  date  of 
death  or  remarriage,  if  known,  or  that  the  addressee  nas  removed, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  5.  The  envelope  in  which  the  check  is  mailed  shall  contain 
instructions  thereon  in  accordance  with  the  above  provisions.  The 
checks  returned  as  herein  provided  on  account  of  the  death  or  remar- 
riage of  the  pensioner  shall  be  canceled. 

Sec.  6.  Postmasters  are  hereby  required  to  report  promptly  to  the 
office  from  which  the  pension  is  paid  the  death  of  any  pensioner,  or 
the  remarriage  if  a  widow,  whenever  such  information  comes  to  the 
knowledge  or  their  offices,  and  to  give  the  date  of  death,  or  remar- 
riage, if  known. 

Sec.  7.  Whoever  shall  forge  the  indorsement  of  the  person  to 
whose  order  any  pension  check  shall  be  drawn;  or  whoever  with,  the 
knowledge  that  such  indorsement  is  forged  shall  utter  such  check;  or 
whoever  by  falsely  personatuig  such  person  shall  receive  from  any 
person,  firm,  corporation,  or  officer  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  amount  represented  by  such 
check,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  and  impris- 
oned not  more  than  five  years. 

Whoever  having  been  granted  a  pension  by  the  United  States  shall 
enlist-  in  the  Army,  Navv,  or  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States,  or 
who  having  been  granted  a  pension  as  a  widow  or  dq)endent  mother, 
or  who  having  been  granted  renewal  or  continuance  of  widow's  pen- 
sion, shall  marry,  or  who  having  been  granted  a  pension  as  a  de{>end- 
ent  mother  or  father  has  ceased  to  be  dependent  shidl  knowingly 
receive  payment  of  pension  for  any  period  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
such  enlistment,  marriage,  or  termination  of  period  of  dependence, 
shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years  and  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars. 

Whoever  having  knowingly  procured'  the  allowance  of  a  pension 
by  fraud,  or  by  concealment  or  an  essential  fact,  shall  receive  from 
the  United  States  any  payment  of  pension  to  which  he  is  not  entitled, 
shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years  and  fined  not  more  than 
one  thousand  dollars. 
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CARD  INDEX  OF  RECORDS  AND  REMOVAL.  OF  USELESS 

PAPERS. 

In  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  I  stated  that 
3,067,611  of  the  estimated  7,000,000  cards  that  would  be  required 
for  the  card  index  of  the  records  of  this  bureau  had  been  written, 
compared,  arranged,  and  filed.  During  the  fiscal  year  just  closed 
1,040,554  cards  were  written,  compared,  arranged,  and  filed,  bringing 
the  total  number  of  completed  cards  now  in  use  in  lieu  of  the  old, 
worn-out  books  to  4,108,165. 

The  carding  of  the  old  war  and  the  Navy  records  has  not  progressed 
as  rapidly  as  the  carding  of  the  Army  records.  It  is  more  diflScult 
to  get  complete  records  of  sailors  than  of  soldiers  for  the  reason  that 
they  were  often  transferred  from  one  ship  to  another,  and  the  card 
mdex  will  indicate  the  ships  on  which  they  served. 

As  stated  in  my  last  aimual  report,  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  build- 
iog  are  stored  all  admitted  claims.  Nearly  all  of  the  space  on  this 
floor  is  utilized,  and  more  will  be  needed  in  the  near  future  for  admit- 
ted and  abandoned  claims.  Ad.  estimate  of  the  papers  filed  there 
was  made,  with  the  result  that  it  was  found  there  were  910  long  tons 
weight  occupying  27  rooms.  Congress,  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary, gave  permission  to  take  from  the  old  cases  the  waste  paper. 
There  have  been  removed  from  the  cases  and  turned  over  to  the  con- 
tractor 423,210  pounds,  or  more  than  180  long  tons  of  waste  paper. 
Eight  rooms  have  been  vacated. 

The  papers  removed  from  these  cases  are  calls  for  evidence  which 
have  been  returned  with  the  evidence,  orders  for  medical  examina- 
tion, printed  and  written  instructions  to  examining  surgeonjs,  letters 
of  inquiry  as  to  status,  duplicate  jackets,  file  slips,  congressional  and 
attorney  caU-up  slips,  old  envelopes,  old  canceled  pension  certificates, 
powers  of  attorney  and  substitution,  transfers,  fee  agreements  which 
have  served  their  purpose,  and  credibility  replies  from  postmasters. 
The  instructions  are  that  no  paper  of  present  or  future  value  for  his- 
torical purposes,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  shall  be  removed  from 
these  cases;  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  iustructions 
are  carefully  carried  out.  Many  misfiled  papers  are  found  and 
returned  to  their  proper  places.  As  stated  in  my  last  report,  this 
work  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  know  the  existing  con- 
ditions. 

CHECKING  THE  PENSION  ROLL. 

Last  fall  it  became  apparent  from  letters  received  in  the  bureau 
and  certfdn  press  articles  that  the  impression  obtained  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  that  the  penaion  roll  was  honeycombed  with  fraud. 
To  settle  the  question  beyond  all  controversy  by  determining  whether 
the  pension  roll  was  a  roll  of  honor  or  otherwise,  I  obtained  verbal 
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permission  from  those  in  authority  over  me  to  check  up  the  pension 
roll.  I  mean  by  that,  ascertaining  whether  every  person  drawing  a 
pension  is  the  person  entitled  to  it.  The  task  is  no  small  one,  as  the 
bureau  must  first  get  the  names  and  last-known  post-oflSce  addresses 
of  the  pensioners  from  the  pension  agents,  and  Uien  field  men  must 
go  from  pensioner  to  pensioner  to  learn  whether  the  proper  persons 
are  drawing  pension. 

This  work  was  begun  last  December.  The  Washington  agency  roll 
is  practically  completed  and  the  examiners  are  now  working  on  the 
Kjttoxville  roll.  Up  to  this  date  47,181  pensioners  have  been  seen  and 
questioned  as  to  their  identity  and  their  certificates  examined.  As  a 
result  of  this  checking  up  5  widows'  names  have  been  dropped  from 
the  rolls  for  violation  of  the  act  of  August  7,  1882,  1  on  the  ground 
that  she  is  not  the  legal  widow  of  the  soldier,  and  the  names  of  2 
invalid  pensioners  because  it  was  shown  that  they  deserted  from 
former  services  and  received  bounties  for  reenlistment.  There  are 
now  under  consideration  with  a  view  to  dropping  the  names  of  10 
widow  pensioners  for  violation  of  the  act  of  August  7,  1882;  2  on  the 
ground  that  the  pensioners  are  not  the  legal  widows  of  the  soldiers; 
3  who  have  remarried  and  have  continued  to  draw  pension;  1  invalid 
pensioner  found  to  have  been  a  deserter;  and  2  invalid  pensioners  who 
served  in  the  Confederate  service  and  enlisted  in  the  Union  Army 
subsequent  to  January  1,  1865;  making  18  more  whose  names  will 
probably  have  to  be  dropped,  a  total  of  26  in  all  out  of  47,181 .  There 
are  a  few  other  cases  where  doubt  exists  as  to  title  which  will  have  to 
be  specially  examined  to  determine  the  facts. 

The  special  examiners  on  this  work  have  succeeded  in  causing  the 
arrest  of  two  bogus  special  examiners,  as  well  as  in  ascertaining  the 
names  of  two  others,  for  whom  a  thorough  search  is  now  being  made. 

Up  to  date  it  has  been  found  that  210  pensioners  are  dead  whose 
names  had  not  been  reportod  to  the  bureau.  In  none  of  these  cases 
had  the  pension  been  drawn. 

A  few  irregularities  in  executing  vouchers  were  discovered.  A 
large  number  of  pension  certificates  with  blank  vouchers  were  found 
in  the  hands  of  a  pension  attorney.  Wliile  he  declared  that  his  pur- 
pose in  holding  them  was  in  the  interest  of  the  pensioners,  it  was 
discovered,  that  for  executing  vouchers  his  fee  ranged  from  50  cents 
to  $3  each. 

It  was  decided  to  check  up  tlie  rolls  of  the  Washington  and  Knox- 
ville  pension  agencies  and  by  the  result  to  detormine  whether  the  rolls 
of  the  other  agencies  should  be  looked  into.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
should  Congress  permit  tlie  payment  of  pensions  direct  by  check, 
further  checking  up  of  the  agencies  would  not  be  necessary.  The 
safeguards  to  be  thrown  about  the  payments,  as  contemplated  by  the 
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bureau,  would  make  it  very  difficult  for  anyone  not  entitled  to 
pension  to  get  possession  of  a  check  and  to  obtain  the  indorsements 
required  to  secure  payment  thereon. 

The  special  examiners  employed  upon  this  work  have  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  marital  relations  of  the  pensioners  and  have 
reported  thereon,  and  the  data  so  obtained  will  assist  greatly  in  dis- 
posing of  widows'  claims  when  the  same  are  filed.  Whenever  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  a  pensions  is  known  by  any  name  other  than 
that  under  which  pensioned  a  full  investigation  has  been  made  to 
prove  identity  and  age  at  enlistment,  which  will  also  be  of  benefit  in 
adjudicating  claims  which  may  hereafter  be  filed. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  department  commanders  and  the  com- 
manders of  Grand  Army  posts  throughout  the  country,  who  heartily 
approve  of  this  work,  have  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  special 
examiners  by  giving  information  relative  to  pensioners. 

REVOIiUTTONART  WAR  RECORDS. 

There  have  been  placed  in  flat  files  the  papers  in  59,890  claims 
based  upon  service  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Approximately  20,000 
claims  in  the  rejected  files  and  2,507  bounty-land  grants  remain  to  be 
disposed  of.  There  are  13  clerks  employed  on  this  work  and  on  that 
of  writing  letters  giving  the  military  history  during  the  Revolutionaiy 
War  of  the  ancestors  of  those  who  now  seek  to  join  the  Sons  or  the 
Doubters  of  the  Revolution  or  other  historical  societies  connected 
therewith.  This  correspondence  is  increasing  rapidly  and  will  soon 
necessitate  the  assignment  of  more  clerks  to  this  section. 

HISTORICAL.. 

There  are  now  no  pensioners  on  account  of  tlie  Revolutionary  War 
on  the  roll,  the  last  pensioner  of  that  war  having  died  during  the  last 
year.  Mrs,  Phoebe  M.  Palmeter,  who  was  pensioned  by  a  special  act 
of  Congress  as  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Wooley,  who  served  in  a  New 
Hampshire  company,  died  at  Brookfield,  N.  Y.,  April  25,  1911,  aged 
90  years.  The  last  widow  pensioner  of  that  war  was  Esther  S.  Damon, 
of  Plymouth  Union,  Vt.,  who  died  November  11,  1906,  aged  92  years. 
The  last  survivor  of  the  Revolution  was  Daniel  F.  Bakeman,  who  died 
at  Freedom,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  April  5, 1869,  aged  109  years 
6  months  and  8  days. 

The  last  surviving  pensioned  soldier  of  the  War  of  1812  was  Hiram 
Cronk,  of  Ava,  N.  Y.,  who  died  May  13,  1905,  aged  105  years  and  16 
days.  The  names  of  279  widows  of  the  War  of  1812  remained  on  the 
pension  roll  June  30, 1911. 

Mrs.  Brittannia  W.  Kennon,  who  died  during  the  last  year  at 
Ttidor  Place  NW.,  in  this  city,  probably  drew  a  pension  as  a  widow 
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longer  than  any  other  person.  She  was  married  to  Beverley  Kennon 
by  the  pastor  of  Christ  Church,  Greorgetown,  D.  C,  December  8, 1842. 
Her  husband  was  a  captain  in  the  Navy,  and  was  killed  Febmary  28, 
1844,  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Princetony  two 
members  of  the  Cabinet  of  President  Tyler  having  been  killed  at  the 
same  time.  She  was  granted  a  pension  under  the  laws  existing  at  that 
time  at  the  rate  of  $60  per  month  from  the  date  her  husband  was 
killed,  and  she  received  such  pension  from  that  time  until  her  death, 
January  27, 1911,  a  period  of  almost  67  years.  She  was  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  Martha  Washington,  wife  of  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States.  She  was  bom  January  28,  1815,  and  was  96  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

MISCEIiliANEOUS. 

There  were  1,512  claims  for  reimbursement  for  expenses  of  the  last 
sickness  and  burial  of  deceased  pensioners  pending  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  7,417  such  claims  were  received  during  the  year,  and  72 
which  had  been  formerly  disallowed  were  reopened,  making  a  total 
of  9,001.  Of  these,  5,808  were  allowed,  1,166  disallowed,  and  600 
abandoned,  leaving  1,427  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  mailTeceived  during  the  year  numbered  1,694,236  pieces,  and 
the  outgoing  mail  aggregated  863,069  pieces,  making  a  total  of 
2,557,305  pieces  handled,  an  average  of  over  8,300  daily. 

During  the  year  124,319  pension  claims  were  adjudicated,  of  which 
92,274  were  admitted,  30,980  rejected,  and  1,065  approved  in  which 
no  certificates  were  issued  because  they  would  not  have  benefited 
the  applicants.  There  were  also  40  claims  for  military  bounty-land 
warrants  adjudicated  during  the  year,  of  which  3  were  allowed  and 
37  rejected. 

Out  of  2,962  appeals  decided  by  the  department  during  the  year 
the  bureau  was  reversed  in  only  187  cases,  being  6.31  per  cent  of  the 
number  disposed  of. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1899,  providing  for  the 
division  of  pensions  of  resident  pensioners  of  the  United  States  who 
desert  their  wives  or  minor  children,  or  who  are  inmates  of  national  or 
State  soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes,  13,423  claims  have  been  filed  there- 
under, 7,209  of  which  have  been  allowed  and  5,987  rejected,  leaving 
227  pending. 

During  the  year  147  pensioners  were  dropped  from  the  roll  for 
various  causes  after  due  legal  notice  had  been  given.  The  pensions 
of  20  persons  were  reduced,  and  reissues  were  made  in  56  cases  to 
recover  erroneous  payments. 

Most  of  the  surgeons  appointed  to  examine  applicants  for  pension 
or  increase  of  pension  are  organized  into  boards  of  three  memb^s 
each;  but  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  have  single  surgeons  or  spe- 
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cialists  make  examinations  of  claimants  who  can  not  go  before  a 
board;  or  who  reqtiire  the  attention  of  a  specialist.  On  Jmie  30, 
1911,  there  were  4,631  examining  surgeons,  and  during  the  year 
26,220  examinations  were  made  at  an  expense  of  $206,768.33. 

During  the  year  120,814  new  applications  for  pensicm,  or  increase 
of  pension,  were  received  in  the  bureau.  There  were  also  received 
6,523  applications  for  accrued  pension  due  at  death  of  pensioners, 
7,417  applications  for  reimbursement  for  the  expenses  of  the  last 
sickness  and  burial  of  deceased  pensioners,  713  applications  for  divi- 
sion of  pension,  and  52  applications  for  military  bounty-land  warrants. 

The  number  of  cases  for  special  examination  on  hand  July  1,  1910, 
was  2,823,  and  the  number  referred  for  such  examination  during  the 
year  was  5,813,  making  a  total  of  8,636.  Of  these,  5,710  were  dis- 
posed of,  leaving  2,926  on  hand  June  30,  1911.  The  average  nimiber 
of  special  examiners  in  the  field  during  the  year  was  121. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  L.  Davenport, 
Cammissioner  ofPenaions. 

The  Seobetabt  of  the  Intebiob. 
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EtmBTT  6. — Ntanber  of  pennoners  in  each  State  and  Territory ,  each  insular  possesnonf 
and  eadi  foreign  courUry  on  the  roll  June  SOj  191  ly  and  the  amounts  paid  therein  during 
the  fiscal  year  1911, 


I 


State  or  Territory- 

Number. 

Amount. 

State  or  Territory. 

Nmnber. 

6 

1 
4 

1 
3 

2,712 

li 

1 
4 

GO 
2 

51 
2 
6 
486 
3 

I 

2 

3 
17 
462 
3 
2 
61 
7 

7 

1 

2 
189 
10 

4 
16 

2 
77 
34 

1 
14 

5 

1 

86 
1 
1 

11 
3 
1 

si 

68 
2 
2 

20 
4 
1 

81 

Amount. 

Alt>MTnft    _ 

3,648 

83 

838 

10,567 

29,531 

9,138 

11,201 

2,555 

8,241 

4,747 

3.386 

2.563 

61,374 

54,290 

31,402 

34,725 

23,701 

6,360 

15,894 

12,015 

37,301 

37,508 

15,217 

4.606 

44.2n 

2,438 

14,635 

415 

7,102 

20,978 

2,134 

75,182 

3,897 

1,780 

86,474 

12,318 

8,239 

85,572 

5,049 

1,924 

5,333 

17,311 

9,143 

1,110 

7.214 

8,313 

11,006 

11,388 

21,328 

985 

$596,445.74 
15,466.02 

139,171.26 
1,642.605.59 
5,067,136.23 
1,619,447.75 
1,872,539.06 

454,244.10 
1,471,994.53 

815,836.77 

543,352.41 

438,664.66 
10,833,222.56 
10,281,779.61 
5,698,518.38 
6,169,168.06 
4,157,678.90 
1,024,613.60 
2,946,461.42 
2,132,611.17 
6,271,163.27 
6,808,461.80 
2,663,654.03 

724,961.82 
7,875,111.93 

404,917.85 

2,507,084.41 

69,970.12 

1,324,358.53 

3,490,412.71 

^1,671.69 
13,172,308.83 

654,072.49 

333,087.17 
15,638,286.83 
2,179,264.47 
1,360,963.81 
14,646,640.04 

849,318.43 

302,562.44 
1,055,579.05 
3,190,810.87 
1,504,851.68 

190,883.54 
1,413,376.88 
1,489,553.80 
1,821,604.85 
2,044,688.05 
3,845,894.64 

165,667.09 

Bermuda 

BoUvia 

Brasil 

British  East  Africa 

British  West  Indies.... 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Cape  de  Verde  Islands. . 

Ceylon 

Chile 

China - 

Comoro  Islands 

Costa  Rica 

$1,044.00 

AImW 

180.00 

Arisona 

698.00 

ArkuiffM. 

144.00 

Cilitomia. 

298.00 

Colorado 

148.40 

ronnectVnit     

483,539.60 

Delaware 

96.00 

District  of  Columbia.... 
Florida 

594.00 
2,268.00 

Georgia. 

3,209.40 

Mf^hn 

120.00 

Illinois '... 

517.50 

JnHlftnA..           

Cuba 

Danish  West  Indies 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic. . . 

Dutch  West  Indies 

England 

FilTfsiands!!.'!!!!!!!!!! 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Hongkong 

India:...: 

Ireland 

Isle  of  Man 

10,096.80 

Iowa... 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

MainA 

324.00 

9,092.30 

241.00 

948.10 

86,650.80 

Maryland.. 

330.00 

Massachusetts 

(') 

MkrhigMi 

13,549.67 

Mlnn«f>^^ 

96,853.33 

MIssfasippi.. 

1,941.41 

Missouri.' 

465.00 

Mm^tpnA     . 

108.00 

Nebraska 

252.00 

Nevada. 

597.00 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

.      8,031.10 
ffl,370.60 

NewMe^dco 

395.50 

New  York,.. 

Isle  of  Pines 

372.00 

North  Carolfaa 

Italy 

Jamaica... 

Japan. 

Korea 

Liberia 

Madeira 

MfiH^i--          

10,875.90 

Nortii  Dakota 

1,876.20 

Ohio 

6,060.20 

O>r1^homf^ 

36.00 

912.00 

345.00 

Rhode' Island 

824.00 

Sovith  Carolina. . 

Mexico 

33,705.70 
1,668.00 

South  Dakota 

Nutherlands 

fyniwwe** ... 

Nowfoiindlnnd 

Now  Zealand 

Nicaratfua 

612.00 

T»xii?, , , 

2,847.50 

Utah 

288.00 

Vermont. . . 

Norwav 

13,725.10 
6,048.90 

Vfa^lila 

Paiuuuu 

Wflflhini^ton 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Portugal 

Russia 

Salvador 

Samoa 

Scotland 

Seychelles  Islands 

Slam 

South  Africa 

240.00 

West  Virjjinla 

2,496.10 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

828.00 

3,197.60 

144.00 

96.00 

16,333.67 

216.00 

144.00 

1,728.00 

432.00 

Total 

886.444 

156,J107,131.53 

IKSULAS  POSSESSIONS. 

Bawali.  .    . 

80 
60 
36 
2 

14.858.40 

16.629.12 

5,820.00 

192.00 

FhHippines 

Spata 

St.  Helena 

Sudan 

Sweden 

Porto  Rico 

Panama 

144.00 

473.57 

14,443.10 

12,126.40 

2,332.93 

432.00 

Total 

178 

87,499.62 

Switzerland 

^Msark 

1 

16 
103 
36 
6 
4 
2 
24 

108.00 

2,852.60 

18,364.90 

6,4ia80 

1,069.00 

792.00 

216.00 

4,279.10 

Tonga  Islands 

AyffiOtllMI 

Turkey 

3,565.00 

AfotraHa 

Uruguay 

909.60 

Aostria-Huzigary 

Atoiw 

Venezuela 

144.00 

Wales 

5,526.90 

Vahmmaa 

Total 

6,476 

978,471.98 

1  No  payment. 
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Exhibit  6. — Nurnher  of  pentioners  in  each  State  and  Territory,  each  insular  poste$tion, 
and  each  foreign  country  on  the  roll  June  SO,  1911,  and  the  amounts  paid  therein  during 
the  fiscal  year  19/i— Continued. 

smocABY. 


Pensioners. 

Payments. 

Pensioners  residliig  in  States  and  Toritoiies  and  payments  to  them 

886,444 

178 

5,476 

1156,907,131.68 

87,400.52 

978,471.96 

PAnfirwiftrg  nttidinff  in  fnmUffTt  nonntriee  and  DaVihents  to  them 

Total 

892,008 

157,823.103.08 
2,067.32 

Pajrments  by  Treasury  Department  (TroEomy  settlements) 

Total  payments  on  accomit  of  Army  and  Navy  pensions  for  the  fiscal  year 

157,325,160.35 

Exhibit  7. — Statement  showing,  by  classes,  the  different  monthly  rates  paid  to  pensioners 
under  the  general  pension  laws  and  the  number  at  each  rate  on  roll  June  SO,  1911. 


Civil  War. 

War 

of 

1812. 

Rate. 

Reeular 

establish. 

ment. 

Act  of 

Feb.  6, 

1907. 

General  law. 

Act  June  27, 
1890. 

Act  of 
1906. 

War  with 
Spain. 

War  with 
Mexico. 

Indian 
wars. 

1 

1 

a 

^ 

i 

1 

ff 

1 

5 

5 

1 

1 

i 
i 

1 

i 

$2.00 

2 
2 
5 
11 
3,837 

3.00 



...J  ..  . 

4.00 

....] 



6.00 

i 

..:..! 

6.00 

567 

1 

1,074 

10,146 
6 

6.25 

1 

7.00 

i 

**"l 

7.60 

14 
1,960 

1 

1 

39 
4,114 

1... 

8.00 



....1       4i   i-flaa 

38 

1,083 

8.50 



40 

9.00 

.      1      ---- 

1 

9.50 

1 

1,369 

3 

3 

1 

"* 

laoo 

1,691 

2,622 

laso 

...1 



11.00 

1 

:::::i::::: 

11.25 

24 

11.60 

2 

i 

11.75 

1 
2,207 

. .  1  - 

12.00 
12.25 

1,567 

3,057 

177,315 

10,161 

6 

9 

43 

37 

1 

31061,562 

56,288 

4,820 

228,198 

4,658 

250 

23 

5,709 

2,640 

12.50 

8 



10 
44 

1 

12.75 

..  !    . 

13.00 

4 

! 

13.374 

:::::i :: 

13.60 

1 

1 

608 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13.68 

14.00 

3 

8,333 

759 

14.60 

14.75 

2 
672 

1 
2 

15.00 

42 

52 

110,370 

1,194 

1 

86 

34 

3 

15.25 

15.50 

1 
1 
1 

1 

15.54 

16.68 

16.75 

1 
2,489 

1 
4 

1 
37 

16.00 

129 

16.25 

16.60 

2 
1 

1 

• 

16.68 

16.75 

3 
25,361 

17.00 

1,480 

1 
13 

116 

1,838 

1,387 

60 

17.441 

17.50 

6 

1 

17.75 

17.86 

1 
18 

18.00 

208 



) 

..... 

.. 
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SzKDir  7. — StaUmerU  ihowmg^  by  clasMeB,  the  differtnt  monMy  rates  paid  to  pentumen 
imdtr  ike  aenertd  penman  Uno$  and  the  number  at  each  rate  on  roll  June  30,  1911 — 
Omtinuea. 


Civil  War. 

War 

of 

1812. 

Rate. 

Recolar 

esAlteh- 

inflot. 

Act  of 

Feb.  6, 

1907. 

Qenerallaw. 

Act  June  27, 
1800. 

Act  of 

T 

1908. 

War  with 
Spain. 

War  With 
Mezioo. 

Indian 
wan. 

1 
1 

1 

i 

a 

55 

1 
i 

a 

1 

i 

J 

1 

i 

! 

i 

\ 

i 

US.  IS 

1 
2 

. 

1&50 

3 
18 
2 

( 

1&75 

7 

( 

19.00 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

19.  IS 

191 35 

2 

19.50 

1 

19.  as 

19.75 

1 

1 

19184 

1 
72 

IJ 
6 

**i 

aaoo^ 

m 

00,097 

2,079 

1,754 

108 

73 

IMS 

aaas 

aa» 

aaes 



SLOO 

i 

1 

n.iA 



1 
1 

3L25 

13 
1 
1 

58 
8 
2 
2 
2 

2 



11.90 

n.6S 

a.  00 

1,453 
21 

1 

48 
3 

3180 

2 

32.  as 

33.944 

;;;;; 

SLOO 

3 

3L25 

2 

'.".'.'." 

3L90 

1 

1 

806 

3 

1 

SL80 

KOO 

1 

23,i7i 

1 

514 

KIS 

3i36 
3i80 



1,819 

1 





%.m 

75 

135 

4 

400 



29 

35 

3135 

31» 

2 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

2 



S*» 



575 

38.00 

1 

1 

38.36 

38.  as 

S-»i         1 

38.75 

1 

' 

37.00 

27 
700 

i 

713 

15 

37.15 

.#.... 

37.» 

1 

2 

1 

AOO 

3I.» 

.... 

3S.6S 

31.  €0 

\ 

31.  IS 

5-2 

3I.8S 

5« 

219 

i 
2 

11,983 

306 

414 

23 

n.m 

MtflS 

n.oo 

s-** 

S-* 

8 

JL» 

ttUO 

2 

ttlS 

1 

13.15 

2-5 

2 
2 

5.00 

s-s 

sa.85 

liOO 

2 

1 

KlS 
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Exhibit  7. — Statement  showing ^  by  cUuses,  the  different  monthly  rates  paid  to  pensionert 
under  the  general  pension  laios  and  the  number  at  eadi  rate  on  roU  June  SO,  1911 — 
Continued. 


civil  War. 

War 

of 

1812. 

Rate. 

Renilar 

establish- 

ment. 

Act  of 

Feb.  6, 

1907. 

Act  June  27, 
1890. 

Act  of 

1. 

War  with 
Spain. 

War  with 
Mexico. 

Indian 
wars. 

a 

i 

i 

4 

1 

^. 

i 

1 

1 

3 
• 

i 

4 
1 

a 

1 
1 

i 

1 

CO 

i 

1 

en 

i 

$34.25 

1 
1 
2 

i 

6 
2 

f 

{ 

2 

1 

34.44i 
84.50 

1 

i 

34.86 



85.50 

1 



85.68 

36.00 

2 

38 

1 
1 

36.18 

36.50 

36.50J 
36.64) 
36.86 

1 : 

37.00 

1 

37.18 

1 



37.194 

1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2 

37.36 

37.50 

8 

1 

1 

37.68 



37.86 

1 

..... 

38.00 

38.25 

1 

38.86 

1 

80.00 

1 

80.99) 

1 
156 
1 
1 
1 
1 
? 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 



J 

4a  00 

2,831 

92 

4a  50 

40.54) 



40.68* 

4a  74) 

41.00 

41.68 

1 

41.78 

42.00 



42.09) 

42.68 

43.50 

1 

44.00 

44.04) 

1 
1 
1 

44.36 

44.59 

46.00 

3 

46.50 

1 

83 
2 
2 

1 

46.00 



1,265 

• 

61 

46.18 

**r  .1. 

47.00 

1 

1 

47.25 

47.50 

1 

48.00 

1 

48.50 

1 

1 

48.86 

1 

49.00 

1 

1 
2 

49.50 

* 

50.00 

78 

1,066 

62 
1 

5a  36 

52.00 

86 

53.64) 

64.00 

65.00 

1,414 

32 

65.86 

67.50 

58.00 

50.00 

i 

2 

aaoo 

61.18 

62.36 

6X86 

71.64) 
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Exhibit  7. — SUUenurU  showing  ^  by  eloMeiy  the  different  monthly  rates  paid  to  peTuumera 
under  (he  general  pention  lam  and  the  numher  at  each  rate  on  roll  June  30,  1911 — 
Continued. 


Civil  War. 

War 

of 

1812. 

Bate. 

Regular 

estaolish- 

ment. 

Act  of 

Feb.  6, 

1907. 

General  law. 

Act  June  27, 
1880. 

Act  of 

T 

1908. 

War  with 
Spain. 

War  with 
Mexico. 

Indian 
wars. 

a 
64 

1 

1 
3& 

1 
5 

4 

?. 

1 

1 

a 

1 

! 

5 

1 

1 



00 

? 

OQ 

i 

1 

St 

172.00 

£66 

1    . 

48 

72.08 

saoo 

1 

1 

8120 

:::::::i::::: :::::::::::::  ::;:::::::i::::j::::: 

8&00 

,  

loaoo 

459 

13 

.     1     . 

ioai8 

1 

1 

108.00 

1 ' 

i 

t i ' 

1 

Total. 

13,556 

3,756 

356,83096,837  310 

67,060 

50,991  4,358  228,19st22,9814,883|    2561 1, 4241 5, 709 

1,063 

2,  MO 

Exhibit  8. — Statement  showing,  by  classes y  the  different  monthly  rates  paid  to  pensioners 
under  special  acts  of  Congress  and  the  number  at  each  rate  on  the  roll  June  SO,  1911. 


Rate. 

Resolar 

estsbilab- 

ment. 

Oenerallaw. 

War  with 
Spain. 

War 

of 

1812. 

War  with 
Mexico. 

Indian  wars. 

Invft. 
Ud9. 

Wld- 

OWB, 

etc 

Inva- 
lids. 

Nurses. 

Wid- 
ows. 
etOL 

Inra- 
lids. 

Wid- 
ows, 
etc 

Wid- 
ows. 

Sur- 
vi- 
vors. 

Wid- 
ows. 

Sur- 
vi- 
vors. 

Wid- 
ows. 

16.00 

5  

6 

27 

8 

364 

12 
28 
22 
143 

1 
5 

17 
6 

20 

1 
1 

8J0 

MMU 

n 

8 
60 

**"85* 

82' 

15 

2 

2,016 

2 

1 

30 

OOO 

12.50 

120 

2 

15 

244 

3 

87 

14.00 

4 
3 
10 
9 

3* 

1 

5 

22 
27 
28 
90 

1 

9 
589 

7 

7,974 

30 

1 

3 
89 
206 
137 

15.00 

4 
6' 

1 
14 

1 
268 

IWO 

17.00 

2 

1 

17  JO 

I&OO 



1             4 

5* 

44 

737 

3 
35 

2 
34 

1 

1 
13 

1 
3 

30LOO 

2100 

13 

26 
1 
1 

38 

1 

171 

2 

1 

2100 

26 

3 
6 

161 
131 

1 

1 
26 

15 

1 

26.00 

1 

1 

7IJ0O 

2&00 

i 

22 

aooo 

76 

5,720 

197 
1 

52 

20 

23 

7 

3100 

aoo 

1 

1 

405 

467 

27 

17 

232 

22 

10 

3 

I 

28 
2 
17 

hjoo 

30 

■'■'a 

1 
"**74* 

12 
2 
23 

1 

6 

36lOO 

2 
6 
1 
4 

11 

1 
1 

mi» 

2 

11 

1 

46.00 

4B4» 

3 
13 

1 

sun 

57 

13 

S6j00 

'.['.'.'.'.'  '-'"-'" 

CBjOO 

1 

864)0..:..::: 

67jOO 

7100 

2 

2' 

5 

1 

1 

i* 

7S4X) 

6 

7 

1 

IDSjOO 

1 

UBlOO 

53a.  . 

2 

mS 

1 



4]u3::::.:: 

1 

Total.. 

201 

423 

16,296 

96 

3,850 

402 

224 

20 

215 

273 

304 

89 
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Exhibit  9. — Statement  showing  the  number  o/peneionera  in  eac^  class  under  the  general 
pension  laws  and  *^  special  €uUs^*  of  ConaresSy  together  with  the  annual  value  of  eaeh 
on  the  roll  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911. 


Classea. 


Oenefsllaws. 


Number.   Annual  value. 


SpedalactB. 


Number.  Annual  value. 


Invalids,  regular  establishment , 

Widows,  etc.,  r«rular  establishment. 

Invalids,  act  Feb.  6, 1907 

Invalids,  general  law 

Nurses 

Widows,  etc.,  general  law 

Invalids,  act  June  27, 1800 

Minors,  etc.,  act  June  27, 1880 

Widows,  act  Apr.  19,1908 

Invalids,  WarwlthSpain 

Widows,  etc..  War  with  Spain 

Widows,  1812 

Survivors.  War  with  Mexico 

Widows,  War  with  Mexico 

Survivors,  Indian  wars 

Widows,  Indian  wars 


13,556 

3,756 

356,830 

96,837 

310 

67,060 

59,991 

4,358 

228.198 

22,981 

4,883 

259 

1,434 

5,709 

1,063 

2.540 


$2,21:^.375.70 

fVJo,4O4.00 

01,901.105.00 

2o,823.2SL60 

44,(>40.00 


201 
423 


lo.itvi,: 


00 
00 
00 
00 

'.7ui,75.-..60 

7:>i.3Siioo 

37,2yt;.oo 

331^,372.00 
S22.  mtO.  00 

lU'i^^r.s.OO 
00 


16,226 

96 

3,850 


402 
224 

20 
215 
273 
904 

89 


Total 869,775     148.222,880.80        22,323       6,611,357.00 


$51,804.00 
163,804.00 


5,272,327.00 

15,672.00 

7M,42LO0 


87,504.00 
56.604.00 
5,232.00 
53.076.00 
42.336.00 
65.428.00 
13,066.00 


Total  number  of  pensioners 892.096 

Total  annual  value $154,834,237.80 


Average  annual  value  of  each  pension : 
AD  d 


I  classes. 
Regular  establishment. . 
General  law.  Civil  War. 

Act  of  June  27, 1890 

WarwlthSpain 

Act  of  Feb.  6,  1907 

Survivors,  avil  War. . . . 
Actof  Apr.  19, 1908 


173.55 
173.63 
228.58 
148.26 
128.47 
173.47 
191.41 
144.99 


Exhibit  10. — Certificates  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO^  1911. 


Classes. 

2Sf: 

In- 
crease. 

Addi- 
tional. 

Reis- 
sue. 

Ree- 
tora- 
tion. 

Re- 
newal. 

Sup- 
ple- 
ments. 

TotaL 

General  law: 
Army- 
invalids 

29 

1 

12 

6,174 
2 
74 

35 
4 

3,031 

1 
227 

92 
14 

15 

850 

17 

10,196 
10 

Nurses 

Widows,  etc 

13 


395 

4 
3 

1 

18 

1. 
1 

1,408 

Navy- 
Invalids 

183 

Widows,  etc 

84 

Old  wars- 
Invalids 

Widows  etc               

2 

2 

War  of  1812— Widows 

1 

1,098 

1 

32 

1 

War  with  Spain- 
Army- 

Invalids     

947 
214 

26 
12 

774 
229 

414 
132 

201 
1,041 

19 
50 

44 
6 

7 

16 

1 

23 

8 

2 

2* 

2.128 

Widows,  etc 

m 

Navy- 
Invalids 

88 

Widows  etc    

12 

Regular  establishment— 
Army- 
Invalids 

674 
12 

161 
7 

213 
10 

16 

1 

17 

34 
4 

21 
2 

31 
27 

2 

2 

1 

11 

12 
2 

81 

1 

1,406 

Widows  etc 

248 

Nav-' 

invalids 

680 

Widows  etc                        ... 

141 

ActofJune27,1890: 
Army- 
Invalids 

51 
18 

3 
2 

6 
10 

54 
68 

1 
5 

573 

Minors,  etc 

1,174 

Navy- 
Invalids 

41 

Minors,  etc 

58 
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Exhibit  10. — Gertifleates  isnied  during  the  jUoal  year  evided  Jwm  SO,  /9ii— Gontinued. 


ClMBes. 

Orl£. 
Inal. 

In. 
oreasB. 

Addi- 
tiODal. 

Reis- 
sue. 

Reo- 
to»- 
tlon. 

Re- 
Dswal. 

Siq>- 

ple- 

mental. 

Total. 

ABtofFeb.6»1907: 

Anny^-Cfvil  War 

2,0S0 

102 

1 

17,481 
573 

1 
206 

21 
114 

82,846 

1,209 

8 

3 

18,000 
661 

4 

20 

40 
8 

123 

10 

68,104 

Nftry-CtvttWar 

2,066 

tffxfiwnWar  ...   

'8 

ABt  of  Apr.  10, 1906: 

Army  widows 

29 

11 

17,644 
678 

War  with  Ifozioo,  act  1887,  etc.: 

6 

1 

95 

:;::::.::::::: 

6 

Widowi 

1 

1 

208 

Indian  wars: 

116 

Widows 

114 

1 

Total 

26,619 

42,767 

17  1  22,155 

215 

..«, 

173 

02,836 

Certificates  issued  each  month  during  fiscal  year. 


July,  1910 6,512 

August,  1910 6,511 

September,  1910 7,077 

October,  1910 9, 105 

November,  1910 7,744 

December,  1910 6,906 

January,  1911 8,154 


February,  1911 6,871 

March,  1911 10,842 

AprU,  1911 8, 225 

May,  1911 7,458 

June,  1911 6,931 

Total 92,336 


Exhibit  11. — Classification  of  claims  pending  June  SO,  1911. 

Civil  War: 

General  law — 

Orij^inal  invalid 322 

Reissue  invalid 125 

Increase  invalid 4, 818 


Ori|g:inal  widows 1, 262 

Reissue  widows 199 

Increase  widows 37 


5,265 


Original  minors 151 

Reissue  minors 29 

Increase  minors 12 


1,498 


Original  dependents. 


192 
39 


Act  of  June  27, 1890— 

Orifiinal  invalid 255 

Additional  invalid 15 

Increase  invalid 1, 680 


6,994 


Original  widows 744 

Supplemental  widows 3 

Original  minors 603 


1,950 


1,350 


Act  of  Mar.  3, 1901— Remarried  widows.-. 

Act  of  Feb.  6,  1907— 

Original 1,229 

Reissue 528 

Increase 6,099 


3,300 
631 


7,856 


Acto/Mpr.  19,  1908— Original  widows 6,372 


25, 163 
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Regular  establiahment: 

Original  invalid 2,349 

Increase  invalid 249 

2,598 

Original  widows 156 

Original  minors 0 

Original  dependents 120 

276 

2,874 

War  with  idpain: 

Original  invalid 6, 881 

Increase  invalid 821 

7,702 

Original  widows ^ 487 

Original  minors 32 

Original  dependents 165 

684 

8,386 

Mexican  War: 

Survivors  (act  Jan.  29,  1887) 5 

Survivors  (act  Feb.  6, 1907) 5 

10 

Widows  (act  Jan.  29,  1887) 179 

189 

Indian  wars  (acts  July  27,  1892;  June  27,  1902;  and  May  30,  1908): 

Survivors 28 

Widows 145 

173 

War  of  1812:  Original  widow 1 

Old  wars: 

Original  invalid 2 

Increase  invalid 9 

11 

Original  widows 6 

17 

Total 36,793 

AgendeSy  dates  of  payment,  and  districts, 

AUGUSTA,  MB. 

Quarterly  payments  March  4,  June  4,  September  4,  and  December  4. 
District. — ^The  State  of  Maine.    Navy  pensioners  in  this  district  are  paid  at  Boston, 
Mass. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Buarterly  payments  March  4,  June  4,  September  4,  and  December  4. 
istrict, — ^The  States  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island,  and  all 
Navy  pensioners  residing  in  this  and  the  Augusta  and  Concord  districts. 

BUFFALO,   N.  Y. 

Quarterly  payments  January  4,  April  4,  July  4,  and  October  4,  • 

District. — ^The  coimties  in  tine  State  of  New  York  not  in  the  New  York  City  dis- 
trict.   All  Navy  pensioners  in  the  State  are  paid  at  New  Yoik  City. 

OHICAOO,  ILL. 


this  and  the 

Columbus,  Des  Moines,  Detroit,  Indianapolis,'  tlouisville,  Milwaukee,  and  Topeka 
districts. 

COLUMBUS,   OHIO. 

Quarterly  payments  March  4,  June  4,  September  4,  and  December  4. 

District. — ^The  State  of  Ohio.    Navy  pensioners  in  this  district  are  paid  at  Chicago. 
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CONGORO,   N.   H. 

Quarterly  FAymento  January  4,  April  4,  July  4,  and  October  4. 
Ditti(i,'-'rhe  States  of  New  Hampehire  and  Vermont.    Navy  pensioneiB  in  this 
district  are  paid  at  Boston. 

DBS  KOINES,  IOWA. 

Quarterly  payments  January  4,  April  4,  July  4,  and  October  4. 
JHttrid.— The  States  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska.    Navy  pensioners  in  this  district  are 
paid  at  Qiicago. 

DETBorr^  incH. 

Quarterly  payments  March  4,  June  4,  September  4,  and  December  4. 
District.— The  State  of  Michigan.    Navy  pensioners  in  this  district  are  paid  at 
Chicago. 

INDIANAPOLIS,   IND. 

Quarterly  payments  February  4,  May  4,  August  4,  and  November  4. 
i>i8(rict.~The  State  of  Indiana.    Navy  pensioners  in  this  district  are  paid  in  Gu^ 
cago. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Quarterly  payments  February  4,  May  4,  August  4,  and  November  4. 

Dittrid. — ^The  States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Missis* 
appi.  North  Carolina,  South  Carohna,  Tennessee,  and  Texas.  Navy  pensioners  in 
tlu8  oistrict  are  paid  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

LOUISVILLE,   KT. 

Quarterly  payments  February  4,  May  4,  August  4,  and  November  4. 
Digtna.-^The  State  of  Kentucky.    Navy  pensioners  in  this  district  are  paid  at 
Qiicago. 

MILWAUKBE,   WIS. 

Quarterly  payments  January  4,  April  4,  July  4,  and  October  4. 
Digtrict. — The  States  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 
Navy  pensioners  in  this  district  are  paid  at  Chicago. 

NEW  YORK  CHTY,  N.  Y. 

Quarterly  payments  February  4,  May  4,  August  4.  and  November  4. 

Diitrid, — ^The  following  counties  in  the  State  of  New  York:  Albany,  Clinton, 
Columbia,  Delaware,  Dutchess,  Essex,  Greene,  Kines,  Nassau,  New  York,  Orange, 
Putnam,  Queens,  Rensselaer,  Richmond,  Rockland,  Saratoga,  Schenectady,  Suf- 
folk, Sullivan,  Ulster.  Warren,  Washington,  and  Westchester.  The  following  coim- 
ties  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey:  Bergen,  Essex,  Hudson,  Himterdon,  Middlesex, 
IConmouth,  Morris,  Passaic,  Somerset,  Sussex,  Union,  and  Warren;  all  Navy  pen- 
sioners in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  all  pensioners  residing  in  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico. 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

Quarterly  pajrments  February  4,  May  4,  August  4,  and  November  4. 

Disfrid.— The  following  counties  in  the  State  of  rennsylvania:  Berks,  Bradford, 
Bucks,  Carbon,  Chester,  Columbia,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  Lancaster, 
Ubanon,  Lehi^,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Montour,  Northampton,  North- 
umberland, Philadelphia,  Pike,  Schuylkill,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyo- 
ming, and  York.  The  following  counties  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey:  Atlantic,  Bur- 
lii^tiDii,  Camden,  Cape  May,  Umiberland,  Gloucester,  Mercer,  Ocean,  and  Salem, 
ind  aU  Navy  pensioners  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

PTTTSBUBOH,  PA. 

Qnarterly  payments  January  4,  April  4,  July  4,  and  October  4. 
Dirtrirf.— The  counties  in  die  State  of  Pennsylvania  not  in  the  Philadelphia  dis- 
tzict  All  Navy  pensioners  in  the  State  are  paid  at  Philadelphia. 
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BAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Qtiarterly  payments  Mazch  4,  June  4,  September  4,  and  Dec«nber  4. 

DiMtrict.^The  States  of  California,  Idaho.  Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah,  Waaii- 
ington,  and  Wyoming;  the  Territories  of  Alaska,  Arizona,  and  Hawaii;  the  Philip- 
pines, Guam,  and  the  Samoan  Islands  belonging  to  the  United  States;  including 
all  Navy  pensioners. 

TOPBKA,   KAN8. 

Quarterly  payments  February  4,  May  4,  August  4,  and  November  4. 
District. — ^The  States  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma,  and  the  Terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico.    Navy  pensioners  in  this  district  are  paid  at  Qiicago. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Quarterly  payments  March  4,  June  4,  September  4,  and  December  4. 

District, — The  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia;  the 
District  of  Columbia;  all  pensioners  residing  in  foreign  countries,  and  all  Navy  pen- 
sioners residing  in  this  and  the  Knoxville  districts. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Patent  Office, 
WasUjigton,  D.  C,  October  W,  1911. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  following  report  of  the 
business  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1911: 

Applications  received  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911, 

Applications  for  patents  for  inventions 65, 154 

Applications  for  patents  for  designs 1, 315 

Applications  for  reissues  of  patents 206 

Applications  for  registration  of  trade-marks , 6,857 

Applications  for  r^:istration  of  labels 879 

Applications  for  r^:i8tration  of  prints 266 


Total  applications 74,677 

Disclaimers 8 

Appeals  on  the  merits 1, 698 


Total  applications,  disclaimers,  and  appeals 76,383 

Applications  awaiting  action. 

Applications  awaiting  action  on  the  part  of  the  office  July  1,  1911 17, 809 

Applications  for  patentSj  including  reissueSj  designs,  trade-marks,  labels,  and  prints. 

Year  ended  June  30: 

1902 51,258 

1903 54,256 

1904 55,468 

1905 66,228 

1906 68,881 


Year  ended  June  30 — Continued. 

1907 66,795 

1908 68,441 

1909 73,026 

1910 72,533 

1911 74,677 


Applications  awaiting  action  on  the  part  of  the  office. 


Yetr  ended  June  30: 

1902 11,042 

1903 V 9,842 

1904 13,069 

1905 16,077 

1906 21,958 


Year  ended  June  30 — Continued. 

1907 13,634 

1908 20,043 

1909 17,153 

1910 14,575 

1911 17,809 


Patents  withheld  and  patents  expired. 

Uttera patent  withheld  for  nonpayment  of  final  fees 7,098 

^^cttcTB  patent  expired 22, 546 

Applications  allowed,  awaiting  payment  of  final  fees 12,925 
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Patents  granted  and  trade-marls,  labels,  and  prints  registered. 


Class. 


Letters  patent. . 
Design  patents. 
Reissue  patents. 
Trade-marks... 

Labels 

Prints 

Total 


1007 


33,644 
629 
165 

8,798 
660 
325 


44,121 


1906        1909 


34,003 
748 
151 
6,135 
636 
279 


34,332 
721 
162 
4,547 
7T9 
231 


41,952  I  40,772 


1910         1911 


56,^ 

629 

142 

4,342 

176 

60 


41,635 


33,5U 

777 
138 
3,791 
576 
181 


38,976 


Expenditures. 


Salaries 

Sdentiflc  library 

Postage  on  foreign  matter. 

Stationery 

Ice. 


Telephones 

Wasnlng  towels 

Furniture,  carpets,  linoteum,  matting,  and  sundries 

Law  library 

Public  use 

PhotoHthograpliing.  paid  contractor 

Photograpnic  prinung,  paid  contractor 

Printing  old  specifications,  paid  Public  Printer 

Printing  and  binding: 

Official  GaEctte  and  indexes 

SpeciflcatLons 

Miscellaneous 

International  Ck>nvention  for  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property 


Total. 


Expended. 


Estimated 
liabiUties. 


$1,278,840.56 

1,27a  08 

070.00 

10,421.56 

317.34 

955.99 

157.36 

15,649.88 

416.61 

25.66 

114,425.92 

9,009.00 

16,664.17 

130,100.30 

338,860.80 

10,049.38 

617.61 


1,937,652.09 


$1,114.17 


13.16 


18,222.44 


19,349.76 


Total. 


$1,278,840.66 

2,384.26 

970.00 

10,42L66 

317.34 

•5&99 

157.36 

15,649.88 

429.76 

25.66 

114,436.92 

9,009.90 

16,564.17 

'  148,322.83 

838,850.80 

10,Ott.38 

617.61 


1,957,001.85 


Receipts  and  expenditures. 

Receipts  from  all  sources |1, 987, 778, 58 

Expenditures  (including  total  in  all  appropriations) 1, 957, 001. 85 

Surplus 30,776.73 

Comparative  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  1901  to  1910, 


Year  ended  June  30— 

Receipts. 

Ezpendituras. 

1902 *. 

$1,401,538.85 
1,601,261.04 
1,663,879.99 
1,737,334.44 
1,811,207.84 
1,890,602.80 
1,874,180.76 
1,975,019.97 
2,022,043.26 
1,087,778.68 

$1,320,924.63 
1,^,004.40 
1,460,124.40 
1,472,467.61 
1,638,140.40 
1,684,480.70 
1,608,292.01 
1,887,443.36 
1,953,5«.76 
l,957,O0L85 

1903 .....' 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1007 

1908 

1900 

1910 

1911 

As  specified  in  the  foregoing  statement,  there  were  received  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  65,154  applications  for  mechanical  patents,  1,315  appli- 
cations for  designs,  206  applications  for  reissues,  6,857  applications  for 
trade-marks,  879  applications  for  labels,  and  266  applications  for 
prints.  There  were  34,428  patents  granted,  including  reissues  and 
designs,  and  3,791  trade-marks,  576  labels,  and  181  prints  were 
registered. 
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The  number  of  patents  that  expired  was  22^546.  The  number  of 
allowed  applications  which  were  by  operation  of  law  forfeited  for  non- 
payment of  the  final  fees  was  7,098.  The  total  receipts  of  the  office 
were  $1,987,778.58;  the  total  expenditures  were  $1,957,001.85,  and 
the  net  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures  was  $30,776.73.  The 
total  net  surplus  for  all  years  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of  all 
kmds  (including  salaries  of  the  force)  is  now  $7,029,004.37.  This 
surplus  covered  into  the  Treasury  represents  the  net  earnings  of  the 
bureau,  and  it  has  all  been  paid  by  the  inventors. 

CONDITION  OF  WORK. 

The  work  of  this  biu'cau  is  at  present  in  a  very  satisfactory  condi- 
tion and  practically  up  to  date  in  all  its  branches.  Of  course,  the 
work  natiu-ally  falls  into  arrears  during  the  period  of  the  year  from 
July  1  to  October  1,  which  is  the  time  when  the  force  is  taking  its 
annual  leaves  of  absence,  but  it  is  always  brought  up  to  date  by 
December  31  each  year,  and  continues  so  until  the  next  vacation 
period  comes  around. 

Congress  has  been  fairly  liberal  in  its  appropriations  for  the  Patent 
Office  by  increasing  its  force  and  salaries  and  providing  new  positions, 
and  I  have  thus  been  able  to  bring  about;  during  my  incumbency  of 
the  office  of  commissioner,  many  needed  reforms.  I  think  I  may 
safely  say  that  the  bureau  is  in  better  condition  than  ever  before  as 
regards  the  transaction  of  business  and  the  salaries  paid  employi^es. 

I  wish  to  state  here  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anywhere  in  the 
Government  service  a  more  competent,  intelligent,  hard  working,  or 
efficient  class  of  employees  than  can  be  found  in  the  Patent  Office. 
The  examining  corps  to-day  is  made  up  entirely  of  men  who  have  been 
graduated  from  various  technical  colleges  and  schools,  and  they  possess 
a  very  thorough  foundation  of  knowledge  when  they  enter  the  office 
through  the  competitive  examinations.  With  but  a  few  exceptions, 
they  all  take  courses  at  some  of  the  law  colleges  of  Washington  which 
provide  night  sessions,  with  the  result  that  in  about  four  years  of 
service  they  become  graduates  and  are  admitted  as  members  of  the 
bw,  both  in  general  and  in  patent  law. 

I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  although  the  salaries  have  been 
materially  increased  in  the  past  three  years,  I  have  been  imable  to 
hold  as  great  a  percentage  of  this  specially  trained  class  of  men  as  is 
desirable  to  obtain  the  best  possible  aggregate  efficiency.  There  is 
still  a  certain  percentage  that  separates  from  the  service  after  a  com- 
paratively short  period — generally  when  they  have  become  most 
valuable.  This  is  on  accoimt  of  the  low  salaries  as  compared  with 
the  inducements  offered  by  the  large  corporations  and  established 
law  firms. 

I  have  not,  however,  asked  that  the  salaries  of  the  examining  corps 
be  again  raised  at  this  time. 
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GAINS  IN  EFFICIENCY  AND  ECONOMY. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  changes  are  constantly  being  made  looking 
to  greater  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  service,  and  a  great  deal  of 
good  along  these  Unes  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  three 
years. 

Within  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  a  change  has  been  made  in  the 
manner  of  printing  certificates  of  trade-mark  registration  which  has 
resulted  in  the  saving  of  between  five  and  six  thousand  dollars 
annually.     This  will  be  a  continuous  annual  saving. 

Plans  are  now  under  way  to  accomplish  an  economy  in  the  method 
of  publishing  and  issuing  the  Official  Gazette.  At  this  time  I  am 
able  to  say  that  a  saving  of  between  eighty  and  ninety  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  will  be  made  possible,  and  these  contemplated  changes  will 
not  detract  from  the  efficiency  of  that  pubUcation  as  a  work  of  refer- 
ence, but  will  rather  add  to  it  in  that  respect.  It  will  not  be  so  bulky, 
and  in  its  more  compact  form  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  must 
economize  in  shelf  space,  which  is  quite  important,  especially  to  those 
in  large  cities  where  rents  are  high. 

Certain  changes  have  been  formulated  in  the  rules  of  practice 
relating  to  the  registration  of  trade-marks  which,  when  they  become 
effective,  "s^dll  accomplish  a  considerable  saving  of  time  to  examiners 
in  searching  this  enormous  class  of  applications.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  required  that  the  examiners  search  through  some  20,000 
pending  applications,  wliich  are  in  various  stages  of  prosecution.  It 
is  proposed  to  have  tlie  same  rules  apply  to  appUcations  for  the 
registration  of  trade-marks  as  now  apply  to  appUcations  for  patents; 
that  is,  they  must  be  amended  witliin  one  year  or  the  application 
becomes  abandoned.  This  will  not  cause  forfeiture  or  undue  hard- 
ship, because  applicants  will  still  have  the  right  to  file  new  applica- 
tions if  deemed  desirable. 

LEGISLATION. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  made  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
which  were  put  into  the  forms  of  bills  and  referred  to  the  ConMnittees 
on  Patents,  which  if  enacted  into  laws  would  very  materially  relieve 
conditions  in  various  directions  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  also  result 
in  a  great  saving  of  time  and  money  to  inventors  as  well  as  reducing 
the  expenses  of  the  office. 

One  important  bill  has  as  its  object  the  elimination  of  one  of  the 
appeals  within  this  office.  Under  the  present  law  appeals  lie  in  ex 
parte  cases  from  the  primary  examiners  to  the  board  of  examiners 
in  chief,  thence  to  the  commissioner  (the  first  assistant  commissioner, 
or  the  assistant  commissioner),  and  from  his  decision  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  interference  cases  the 
course  of  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  examiner  of  interferences  is 
the  same,  there  being  three  appeals  in  each  case. 
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The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  statute  is  to  shorten 
tiie  course  of  prosecution  by  the  elimination  of  one  of  the  appeals 
within  the  office.  This  is  designed  to  be  accomplished  by  combining 
the  commissioner,  first  assistant  commissioner,  assistant  commis- 
sioner, and  examiners  in  chief  i^to  a  single  appellate  tribunal,  any 
three  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  to  which  all  appeals  shall 
lie,  whether  from  a  primary  examiner  or  from  the  examiner  of  inter- 
ferences, and  from  which  appeals  would  lie  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  present  course  of  appeals  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  volume  of 
business  which  the  office  is  now  called  upon  to  handle,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

It  imposes  on  applicants  an  unnecessary  amount  of  delay  and 
expense.  The  very  purpose  of  the  patent  system  is  to  place  at  the 
service  of  the  public  at  as  early  a  date  as  practicable  inventions  as 
they  are  made,  and  imnecessary  delays  affect  not  only  applicants 
but  all  interested  in  the  industries  to  which  the  inventions  relate. 
One  appeal  within  the  office,  together  with  the  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  would  seem  to  be  ample, 
especiaUy  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  a  suit  on  a  patent  a  single  appeal 
takes  the  case  from  the  trial  court  to  the  court  of  appeals.  The 
elimination  of  one  appeal  would  materially  shorten  the  time  required 
for  the  ultimate  disposal  of  appealed  cases  and  effect  a  considerable 
saving  of  expense  to  applicants. 

Section  4910  provides  for  an  appeal  to  the  commissioner  in  person 
from  the  board  of  examiners  in  chief.  The  work  of  the  office  and  the 
consequent  number  of  appeals  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  has  become  difficult,  and  will  soon  be  impossible,  for  the  commis- 
sioner to  give  to  each  case  the  amount  of  personal  attention  proper 
to  its  disposal. 

The  board  of  examiners  in  chief  as  at  present  constituted  consists 
of  three  members,  and  no  provision  is  made  under  the  present  law  to 
supply  a  temporary  vacancy  caused  by  the  sickness  or  absence  from 
other  cause  of  any  of  the  members.  The  absence  of  one  member 
often  results  in  an  evenly  divided  board,  with  the  consequent  necessity 
for  a  rehearing,  and  the  absence  of  two  members  causes  an  entire 
suspension  of  business.  With  the  proposed  appellate  board  the 
presence  of  a  quorum  of  three  would  be  practically  assured  at  all 
times,  which  has  not  been  the  case  in  numerous  instances  in  the  past, 
owing  to  frequent  absences  of  a  member  of  the  board  on  account  of 
periods  of  illness  of  greater  or  less  duration  and  also  by  reason  of 
annual  leave  and  other  causes.  The  work  of  this  tribimal  has  so 
greatly  increased  during  the  last  few  years  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  its  members  to  give  the  thorough  joint  consideration  to  each  case 
which  it  deserves. 
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The  existing  trade-mark  law  provides  for  appeals  from  the  examiner 
of  trade-marks  and  from  the  examiner  of  interferences  in  trade-mark 
cases  directly  to  the  commissioner  (first  assistant,  or  assistant  com- 
missioner). From  these  tribunals  appeal  Ues  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  in  patent  cases.  The  amendment  sub- 
mitted merely  substitutes  the  proposed  board  of  appeals  for  the 
commissioner  as  the  appellate  tribunal  of  the  office  in  cases  relating 
to  trade-marks,  making  the  course  of  appeals  in  this  class  of  cases 
conform  to  the  covirse  of  appeals  recommended  above  in  cases  involv- 
ing appUcations  for  patents. 

These  changes  in  the  course  of  appeals  would  not  only  have  the 
effect  of  expediting  the  prosecution  of  appUcations  on  appeal,  but  the 
elimination  of  an  appeal  would  be  a  saving  to  the  inventors  of  one 
appeal  fee,  the  attorneys'  fees,  and  other  expenses  incident  thereto. 
Furthermore,  having  but  one  appeal  within  the  office  in  Ueu  of  two 
would  result  in  giving  greater  stabihty  to  the  decisions  of  the  office 
tribunals,  and  would  also  obviate  any  want  of  comity  that  has  at 
times  existed  in  the  past  between  the  decisions  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  and  the  assistant  conmiissioner.  These  proposed  changes 
in  the  law  in  no  wise  affect  the  present  legal  status  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  the  first  assistant  commissioner,  the  assistant 
conmiissioner,  or  the  examiners  in  chief. 

Bills  embracing  the  substance  of  this  recommendation  were  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Smoot  and  were  passed  by  the  Senate.  No  action, 
however,  was  taken  upon  these  bills  in  the  House.  I  most  earnestly 
recommend  that  the  attention  of  Congress  be  again  directed  to  this 
matter  and  that  the  passage  of  such  bills  be  urged,  in  view  of  the 
following  facts: 

It  is  the  practically  unanimous  opinion  of  inventors  and  manufac- 
turers throughout  the  country  that  one  appeal  sliould  be  eliminated 
in  the  Patent  Office  in  order  to  save  the  great  cost  and  loss  of  time 
now  involved  in  obtaining  a  final  adjudication  and  consequent  grant 
of  patent. 

That  no  general  protest  has  been  lodged  and  no  effective  arguments 
have  been  made  against  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Scientific  journals  have  favorably  commented  upon  this  measure 
by  editorials  and  otherwise  and  offered  no  protest  or  objection. 

That  a  great  amount  of  time  and  labor  would  be  saved  to  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  Patent  Office.  Under  the  present  system  the  work  is 
done  twice  to  no  good  effect. 

This  is  an  important  part  of  the  plan  to  expedite  business  and  to 
grant  patents  to  inventors  within  a  reasonable  time,  which  they  have 
demanded  and  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

I  desire  also  to  recommend  the  passage  of  certain  bills  introduced 
in  Congress  and  referred  to  in  my  report  to  Congress  dated  December 
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31, 1908.  In  my  report  I  pointed  out  the  importance  and  necessity 
for  these  proposed  amendments  to  the  patent  laws.  The  most 
important  deals  with  the  safeguarding  of  applications  from  possible 
mutilation  or  fraudulent  amendment  during  their  pendency  in  the 
Patent  OfiSce,  and  with  increasing  the  certainty  of  examinations  of 
applications.  The  others  comprise  merely  verbal  changes  in  sections 
4917  and  4893  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  in  the  interest  of  accuracy 
and  clearness. 

The  first  provides  for  the  amendment  of  section  4889  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes.  Certain  changes  in  phraseology  of  the  statutes  are 
provided  by  the  bill;  but  the  really  essential  provision  is  that  there 
shall  be  required  to  be  filed  with  an  application  for  patent,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  drawing,  two  photographic  copies  of  such  drawing.  This 
imposes  upon  every  applicant  for  patent  an  additional  statutory 
requirement,  to  wit,  to  file  with  each  application  of  which  a  signed  and 
attested  drawing  forms  part  two  photographic  copies  of  such  signed 
and  attested  drawing. 

The  purposes  of  this  requirement  are  (1)  to  guard  against  and 
enable  the  detection  of  unauthorized  changes  in  the  original  drawing 
or  abstraction  of  such  drawing  and  substitution  of  another;  (2)  to 
lessen  the  danger  of  serious  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  office  in  failing 
to  detect  interferences  between  copending  applications  for  the  same 
mvention. 

It  is  proposed  to  accomplish  the  first  purpose  by  causing  to  be 
filed  in  secret  archives,  in  charge  of  the  chief  draftsmen,  one  of  these 
photographic  copies,  which  may  serve  as  a  permanent  standard  of 
comparison  with  the  pen-and-ink  drawing  from  which  the  copies  that 
form  a  part  of  the  patent  are  taken.  At  present  the  drawing  may  be 
sent  to  the  attorney's  room  upon  request  of  any  one  appearing  of 
record  as  having  an  interest  in  the  application,  or  it  may  be  changed 
or  abstracted  and  replaced  by  any  corrupt  employee  of  the  Patent 
OflSce,  leaving  no  evidence,  or  at  best  negative  indications,  that  any 
miauthorized  changes  have  been  made.  An  illuminative  example  of 
what  unauthorized  changes  may  be  made  is  found  in  the  case  of  the 
Heany  patent,  No.  872,936,  where  no  drawing  was  filed  originally  with 
the  application,  but  one  was  filed  subsequently,  which  was  later 
abstracted  and  replaced  by  another  of  entirely  different  character, 
the  last  drawing  being  the  one  which  now  forms  a  part  of  the  patent. 
If  at  the  time  the  Heany  application  was  filed  all  applicants  had  been 
required  to  file  a  photographic  reproduction  of  the  drawing,  the 
changes  could  hardly  have  been  made  without  detection,  except  by 
the  collusion  of  two  or  more  persons,  and  with  great  difficulty. 

It  is  proposed  to  accomplish  the  second  purpose  by  retaining  the 
second  photographic  copy  of  the  drawing  in  the  file  wrapper  and  send- 
ing it  with  the  file  to  the  attorneys'  room,  upon  order,  or  to  any  other 
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division  or  any  tribunal  of  the  Patent  Office,  when  required,  leaving 
the  original  drawing  in  the  examining  division,  where  the  applicar- 
tion  is  classified  for  exacfunation;  or,  if  for  any  reason  it  should  bo- 
come  necessary  to  send  the  original  drawing  out  of  the  examining 
division,  the  photographic  .copy  could  be  retained  therein,  where  it 
would  be  discovered  in  interference  searches.  Under  the  present 
procedure,  both  drawing  and  file  wrapper  are  sent  out  of  the  division 
on  attorneys'  orders,  also  when  they  are  placed  in  interference  or 
are  appealed;  and  the  drawing  is  frequently  sent  out  on  orders  of 
the  official  draftsman  or  the  chief  of  the  copy  and  manuscript  divi- 
sion for  extended  periods,  amounting  in  interference  proceedings  to 
years.  While  the  drawing  is  out  of  the  examining  division  intei^ 
ferences  between  the  application  of  which  it  forms  a  part  and  other 
subsequently  filed  applications  may  be  overlooked,  as  the  interfei^ 
ence  search  is  made  by  means  of  the  drawing.  The  memory  of  the 
examiner  can  not  always  be  relied  upon  to  recall  interfering  applica- 
tions, especially  as  the  personnel  of  the  force  changes  continually. 

The  size  of  the  sheets  upon  which  the  proposed  photographic  copies 
shall  be  made,  their  character  and  disposition,  may  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  who  may  prescribe,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  all  proper  re- 
quirements by  rule  under  the  authority  of  section  483  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

It  is  very  clear  that  it  is  desirable  for  appUcants  filing  .applications 
for  patent  to  accompany  the  same  with  photographic  copies  of  the 
drawings.  This  has  been  the  opinion  of  my  predecessors  in  office. 
Commissioner  Butterworth  is3ued  an  order  to  this  effect,  but  subse- 
quently revoked  it  because  he  waa  convinced  that  he  could  not 
I^ally  enforce  that  order  without  statutory  authority.  The  recent 
developments  in  the  Patent  Office  in  regard  to  the  tampering  with 
patent  records  make  it  essential  that  the  statute  be  amended  as 
requested,  so  as  to  give  statutory  authority  to  the  requirement  for 
the  photographic  copies.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  this  is  the 
first  time  that  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office  have  been  tampered 
with  during  its  history,  covering  a  period  of  121  years,  and  it  is  the 
only  patent  so  tampered  with  in  more  than  1,000,000  patents  which 
have  been  granted  by  the  United  States  to  date. 

The  other  two  bills  provide  for  slight  amendments  to  sections  4893 
and  4917,  Revised  Statutes,  to  which  they  apply,  respectively. 
These  amendments  change  only  the  word  "claimant"  in  section 
4893  to  read  "appUcant,"  and  the  word  "claimant"  in  section  4917 
to  read  "patentee." 

The  word  "  claimant"  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  proper  word  to  use 
in  these  statutes.  In  all  other  statutes  relating  to  patents  the  inventor 
b  formally  referred  to  as  an  "applicant"  or  as  a  "patentee."    These 
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two  statutes  are  the  only  ones  using  the  word  "claimant."  These 
amendments,  therefore,  will  bring  these  statutes  into  conformity 
with  the  other  statutes  relating  to  patents. 

The  appUcation  for  a  patent  is  not  a  claim  against  the  Government, 
and  the  attorney  in  a  patent  case  is  not  prosecuting  a  claim  against 
the  Government.  The  patent,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
contract  and  is  so  construed  by  the  authorities  on  the  subject  and 
by  the  courts.  The  inventor  having  created  something  new,  offers 
by  his  application  to  fully  disclose  his  invention  at  once  and  to  give  it 
to  the  public  at  the  end  of  17  years,  provided  the  United  States  will 
allow  him  to  have  the  exclusive  possession  thereof  in  the  meantime. 
In  granting  a  patent  for  an  invention  the  Government  is  not  parting 
with  anything  possessed  by  the  public  prior  to  appUcant^s  disclosure. 
If  the  inventor  chooses  not  to  disclose  his  invention,  but  to  practice 
it  in  secret,  the  public  is  the  loser.  In  payment  for  the  invention 
the  inventor  obtains  the  right  to  bring  suit  in  the  Federal  courts 
against  infringers  during  a  period  of  17  years. 

I  also  respectfuUy  recommend  the  passage  of  the  bill  prepared  by 
me  and  introduced  and  referred  to  the  Patent  Committee  of  each 
House  of  Congress  in  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  and  reintroduced  by 
Mr.  Oldfield,  chairman  of  the  Patent  Committee,  requiring  that  an 
application  for  patent  shall  be  prosecuted  within  six  months  after 
any  action  by  the  Patent  Office.  The  present  period  within  which 
the  applicant  is  allowed  to  amend  is  one  year,  and  under  the  existing 
practice  there  have  been  many  instances  of  cases  being  amended  just 
within  the  one-year  limit,  in  order  to  keep  them  alive,  they  thus 
serving  as  dragnets  in  many  cases  to  catch  inventions  along  similar 
lines  which  may  be  subsequently  applied  for,  thereby  involving 
inventors  in  expensive  interference  proceedings.  It  has  been  the 
effort  of  the  office  to  get  the  old  cases  out  of  the  office  whenever 
possible  consistent  with  good  work.  The  office  has  been  severely 
criticized  recently,  especially  in  the  last  year  or  two,  for  allowing 
applications,  particularly  those  owned  by  corporations,  to  rest  in 
the  office  for  such  long  periods  as  to  really  have  the  effect  of  extend- 
ing the  patent  period  in  case  such  applications  are  later  passed  to 
issue.  Instructions  have  been  repeatedly  given  to  the  examining 
corps  to,  as  far  as  possible,  get  rid  of  all  such  cases  as  are  delayed 
apparently  by  the  applicant  or  his  attorney.  Had  this  bill  passed 
it  woidd  have  almost  entirely  overcome  that  criticism. 

Full  hearings  were  given  on  all  these  bills  by  the  Patent  Com- 
mittees of  the  Sixtieth  and  Sixty-first  Congresses  and  these  bills 
were  prepared  by  the  office  and  their  passage  strongly  urged  for 
fully  three  years  by  the  present  administration  of  the  office.  The 
bill  for  shortening  the  period  during  which  amendments  may  be 
filed  and  the  bill  eliminating  the  appeal  within  the  Patent  Office 
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were  strongly  opposed  before  the  Patent  Committee  by  certain 
members  of  the  patent  bar  of  Washington  and  a  few  attorneys  not 
members  of  that  association.  Despite  this  opposition,  however,  the 
bills  were  favorably  reported  by  the  committees,  but  were  not  reached 
on  the  calendar.  These  bills  have  since  been  reintroduced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  House  C!ommittee  on  Patents,  Representative  Old- 
field,  of  Arkansas,  who  was  a  minority  member  of  tiie  former  Patent 
Clommittee,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  measures  will  all  be  enacted 
into  laws  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress.  I  trust  you  will  see 
your  way  clear  to  lend  your  favorable  support  to  this  desired  result. 

These  bills,  which  are  now  pending  in  the  Committee  on  Patents 
of  the  House,  are  H.  R.  7609,  providing  for  the  elimination  of  one  of 
the  appeals  within  the  Patent  Office;  H.  R.  7711,  requiring  the  filing 
of  photographic  copies  of  drawings  accompanying  applications  for 
patents;  H.  R.  7710,  authorizing  the  commissioner  to  issue  certifi- 
cates of  correction;  and  H.  R.  8388,  requiring  that  applications  shall 
be  completed  and  prepared  for  examination  within  six  months  after 
the  filing  of  the  application. 

In  connection  with  the  bill  for  the  elimination  of  one  of  the  appeals 
within  the  office,  and  to  illustrate  the  heavy  appeal  docket,  the  fol- 
lowing table  is  furnished: 

Appeals t  fiscal  year  1911, 

Number  of  interferences  declared  during  the  year 1, 537 

Decisions  of  the  examiner  of  interf fences  on  pric^ty  in  interference  cases 298 

Appeals  to  examiners  in  chief  in  interference  cases 171 

Ex  parte  appeals  to  examiners  in  chief 931 

1,102 

Appeals  to  commissioner  in  interference  cases 151 

Appeals  to  commissioner  in  opposition  cases 21 

Appeals  to  commissioner  in  cancellation  cases 6 

Ex  parte  appeals  to  commissioner 168 

Interlocutory  appeals  to  commissioner 225 

Ex  parte  appeals  in  trade-mark  cases 79 

650 

Petitions  to  commissioner 2, 262 

2,912 

Appeals  to  Court  of  Appeals,  District  of  Columbia: 

Ex  parte  cases 21 

Interference  cases 37 

Opposition  cases 6 

Cancellation  cases 1 

65 
THE  CASE  OF  EVEKDING,  BARTON,  AND  HE  A  NY, 

In  the  fall  of  1907  my  suspicions  were  aroused  as  to  probable  irregu- 
larities in  Patent  No.  872936,  and  also  as  to  several  applications  for 
patent  pending  in  the  name  of  John  Allen  Heany,  of  York,  Pa.,  for 
improvements  in  txmgsten  lamps* 
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I  personally  conducted  for  some  three  weeks  the  investigation  as 
to  these  matters.  I  appointed  a  board  consisting  of  Examiner-in- 
Chief  Frank  C.  Skinner,  Examiner-in-Chief  Levin  H.  Campbell,  and 
Examiner  of  Gassification  Eugene  D.  Sewall,  the  sessions  being  held 
and  all  the  witnesses  examined  in  my  private  office. 

These  inquiries  resulted  in  placing  the  evidence  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  district  attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
same  were  by  him  presented  to  the  grand  jury,  who,  at  the  January 
term,  1908,  returned  indictments  against  Henry  E.  Everding,  a 
patent  attorney  of  Philadelphia,  Ned  W.  Barton,  an  assistant  exam- 
iner in  the  Patent  Office,  and  John  Allen  Heany,  inventor,  of  York, 
Pa.,  for  forgery  and  violation  of  sections  5403  and  5440  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  based  upon  the  destruction  of  certain  papers  forming  parts 
of  original  applications  for  patents  filed  in  the  Patent  Office  by  said 
Heany  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  forged  and  fraudulent  papers. 
The  case  came  on  for  trial  in  the  fall  of  1908.  Barton  pleaded  guilty 
and  was  immediately  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary.  Everding  and 
Heany  stood  trial,  with  the  result  that  in  a  verdict  rendered  by  the 
jury  December  24,  1908,  Everding  was  convicted  and  Heany  acquit- 
ted. Both  Everding  and  Barton  served  their  terms  in  the  peniten- 
tiary. The  Government  was  represented  at  the  trial  of  the  criminal 
case  by  United  States  Attorney  D.  W.  Baker,  assisted  by  Jesse  C. 
Adkins  and  then  Principal  Examiner  F.  C.  Skinner,  the  latter  two 
being  appointed  by  the  Attorney  General  at  my  request  to  represent 
the  Patent  Office. 

After  the  termination  of  the  criminal  trial,  I  then  issued  an  order 
against  John  Allen  Heany,  the  alleged  inventor,  to  show  cause  why 
certain  interferences  in  which  his  applications  were  involved  should 
not  be  dissolved  and  his  applications  included  therein  and  also  certain 
other  applications  also  tainted  with  fraud  should  not  be  stricken  from 
the  files  and  treated  as  a  nullity. 

At  that  time  being  under  appointment  by  the  President  as  expert 
attach6  to  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Fourth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  at  Buenos  Aires,  1910,  and  also  subse- 
quently and  during  the  period  of  these  later  hearings  occupying  the 
position,-  by  appointment  of  the  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  to  the  conference  of  Washington  of  the  International 
Union  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property,  which  conference 
was  wholly  placed  in  my  charge  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  as  my 
whole  time  was  occupied  with  these  and  other  important  duties,  I 
assigned  the  further  investigation  and  the  hearings  and  determination 
of  the  questions  which  would  result  from  my  order  to  Heany  to  show 
cause  to  First  Assistant  Commissioner  Comehus  C.  Billings. 

This  investigation  was  begun  in  the  sunmier  of  1910  and  was  car- 
ried on  for  a  period  of  several  months,  and  a  great  many  witnesses 
were  examined.    During  these  hearings  the  Government  was  repre^ 
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sented  by  Mr.  Jesse  C.  Adkins,  who  was  continued  specially  in  the 
case  at  my  request  by  the  Attorney  General,  and  also  by  Mr.  Webster 
S.  Ruckman,  chief  law  clerk  of  the  Patent  QflBce. 

The  investigation  was  very  thorough  and  complete,  and  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  by  Mr.  Billings  are  set  forth  i#  a  very  able  decision, 
which  will  be  found  published  in  the  Official  Patent  Office  Gazette  of 
the  issue  of  October  24,  1911.  The  interferences  in  which  the  said 
Heany  applications  were  involved  were  dissolved  and  patents  to 
Heany  were  refused  on  the  ground  of  fraud. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Billings  and  expressed  in  his  decis- 
ion meet  my  full  and  unqualified  approval,  and  I  wish  also  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  very  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  Messrs. 
Skinner,  Campbell,  and  Sewall  in  detecting  and  bringing  to  the  surface 
the  very  craftily  disguised  fraudulent  sheets  and  inserted  matter  in 
these  cases. 

I  also  wish  to  certify  in  this  report  to  the  very  able  assistance  given 
by  Messrs.  Adkins  and  Ruckman  to  Mr.  Billings  in  the  further  inves- 
tigation and  decision  reached  in  the  subsequent  case  noted. 

The  department  and  the  Patent  Office  are  to  be  congratulated  at 
the  very  satisfactory  termination  of  the  criminal  case  aiid  the  oflSce 
investigations  as  well.  As  I  stated  in  my  previous  report,  and  also  to 
the  press,  that  this  is  the  only  case  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  occurred 
in  the  Patent  Office  during  the  117  years  of  its  history,  a  very  won- 
derful record  for  a  bureau,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  so  many  possible  temptations  by  reason  of  the  great  interests 
passed  upon  therein. 

THE  PATENT  BAR. 

I  desire  also  to  be  permitted  to  invite  your  attention  to  the 
necessity  for  legislation  which  would  result  in  the  establishment  of 
a  patent  bar.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  a  law  be  enacted  which  will 
provide  that  before  an  individual  shall  be  permitted  to  practice 
before  the  United  States  Patent  Office  he  be  required  to  pass  an 
examination  as  to  his  moral,  legal,  and  technical  qualifications;  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  composed 
of  officials  in  the  Patent  Office  and  patent  attorneys  of  weU-lmown 
standing  in  the  profession,  who  shall  conduct  the  examination  under 
the  commissioner's  supervision,  the  report  of  such  conmiittee  to  be 
subject  to  his  approval. 

Authority  should  be  given  by  such  legislation  to  an  appropriate 
committee  to  regulate  the  advertising  by  attorneys  practicing  before 
the  Patent  Office,  and  also  from  time  to  time  to  pass  upon  all  com- 
plaints of  improper  advertising  and  other  matters  which  are  con- 
sidered outside  of  professional  ethics.  Such  a  bill  was  drafted  and 
submitted  to  your  predecessor,  but  apparently  overlooked  and  was 
not  forwarded  to  Congress.  A  redraft  will  be  prepared  and  pre- 
sented for  your  approval  in  a  short  time. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  TRADE-MARK  liAW  AND  REORGANI- 
ZATION OF  THE  TRADE-MARK  DIVISION. 

A  slight  amendment  was  submitted  by  me  to  the  trade-mark  law 
of  1905;  passed  by  Congress,  and  approved  during  the  final  session 
of  the  Sixty-first  Congress.  This  change  permits  the  registration  of 
a  technical  trade-mark,  although  it  forms  a  part  of  the  name  of  tiie 
appUcant^ 

Looking  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Trade-Mark  Division,  I 
recommended  to  Congress  in  my  last  report  that  a  competent  force 
of  assistant  examiners  of  trade-marks  be  provided.  Appropriation 
was  made  for  six  examiners  of  trade-marks  and  designs  at  $1,500 
each,  strikint^  out  four  of  the  higher  grades,  which  I  trust  will  be 
restored  at  the  next  session  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress.  I  have 
made  recommendation  therefor. 

SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY. 

I  have  also  in  mind  the  thorough  reorganization  of  the  scientific 
library  in  this  bureau.  That  branch  is  of  very  great  importance  to 
inventors  and  the  office,  the  number  of  volumes  having  reached 
between  40,000  and  50,000,  all  scientific  works,  which  are  constantly 
searched  by  interested  people  and  the  examining  corps  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  work  of  examining  applications  for  patents.  It  is  my 
desire  to  thoroughly  digest  that  whole  subject  matter,  so  that  it  will 
be  readily  accessible  and  will  be  a  saving  of  much  time  and  expense. 

I  deem  it  quite  necessary  that  an  additional  translator  should  be 
provided,  as  the  present  translator  is  compelled  to  do  much  translating 
for  the  various  bureaus  of  this  department,  and  in  view  of  the  great 
number  of  patents  that  are  received  in  the  scientific  library  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  as  all  governments  exchange  patents,  it  is 
quite  necessary  that  competent  translators  should  be  provided  who 
are  familiar  with  five  or  six  languages  at  least.  The  present  translator 
is  familiar  with  10  languages  and  has  a  working  knowledge  of  half  a 
dozen  in  addition. 

Of  course  the  number  of  foreign  publications  and  patents  increase 
each  year,  as  a  great  many  nations  other  than  the  larger  countries, 
who  have  had  patent  systems  for  many  years,  are  inaugurating  them, 
and  we  are  now  receiving  patents  printed  in  many  languages.  It  is 
highly  important  that  assistant  translators  be  provided  who  can 
translate  these  numerous  languages  in  order  that  the  patents  may 
be  at  once  classified  and  sent  to  the  various  examining  divisions  to  be 
Tised  as  references  in  the  examination  of  applications  for  patents. 
Translations  are  made  for  inventors  and  others,  and  the  office  receipts 
therefor  would  pay  the  salaries  of  this  force. 

An  addition  of  five  assistant  examiners  has  been  asked  of  Congress 
to  assist  the  librarian  in  speedily  digesting  the  library  material.    It 
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is  quite  necessary  that  we  should  have  men  who  possess  technical 
qualifications  and  knowledge  to  some  d^ree  of  languages,  as  many 
of  the  works  are  in  foreign  tongues. 

Since  Congress  allowed  me  a  force  for  the  piupose  of  bringing  up 
the  work  of  classification  of  United  States  patents,  the  extent  of  the 
work  accomplished  has  been  the  classification  of  about  half  of  the 
more  than  1,000,000  United  States  patents.  The  very  slight  increase 
requested  for  the  library  will  be  sufficient  to  begin  the  classification 
of  foreign  patents  and  scientific  works  as  above  indicated.  When 
this  work  is  finished  there  will  be  an  immense  saving  of  time  and 
money  in  the  work  of  examining  patents,  and  the  patents  when 
issued  will  have  been  more  thoroughly  searched  and  will  of  course 
have  a  greater  degree  of  vaUdity  attached  to  them,  which  is  a  con- 
dition very  desirable  to  be  brought  about  in  order  to  materially 
reduce  the  expenses  of  possible  Utigation  to  the  patentee  after  the 
patent  issues.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  so  constantly  apply  to 
Congress  for  increases  to  the  force  of  high-salaried  examiners,  as  the 
field  of  search  will  be  enormously  lessened. 

INTERNATIONAIi  CONFERENCES  AND  TREATIES. 

The  Fourth  International  Conference  of  American  States  was  held 
in  Buenos  Aires  in  the  sunmier  of  1910.  The  United  States  delega- 
tion to  this  conference  consisted  of  ex-Ambassador  Henry  White; 
Judge  Advocate  Gen.  Enoch  H.  Crowder;  Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore, 
of  Columbia  University,  New  York;  Lewis  Nixon,  Esq.;  Prof.  Ber- 
nard Moses,  of  the  University  of  California;  Lamar  C.  Quintero,  Esq.; 
Prof.  Paul  H.  Reinsch,  University  of  Wisconsin;  and  Prof.  David 
Kinley,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  to  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  as  expert  attach^. 

Two  conventions  relating  to  patents  and  trade-marks  and  one 
relating  to  copyrights  were  prepared  by  me,  and  after  thorough  and 
protracted  discussions  by  the  committees  and  the  conference  they 
were  finally  adopted.  These  three  conventions  have  all  been  ap- 
proved by  the  United  States  Senate  and  latified  and  are  now  await- 
ing ratification  by  the  20  Latin-American  nations,  several  of  whom 
I  am  informed  have  ratified  them,  and  the  others  have  the  conventions 
still  under  consideration. 

The  register  of  copyrights,  Mr.  Solberg,  and  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  Mr.  Putnam,  pronounced  the  convention  relating  to  copy- 
rights one  of  the  best  ever  formulated,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  of 
great  benefit  to  all  the  signatory  countries  when  ratified. 

The  conventions  relating  to  patents  and  trade-marks  were  made  to 
harmonize  with  the  provisions  of  the  International  Convention  of 
Paris  of  1883,  and  the  subsequent  amendments  thereto,  and  also  to 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  so  that  when  these  shall  have  been 
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ratified  the  nations  of  the  world  will  be  in  harmony  as  to  these  sub- 
jects. These  conventions  are  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  and  are 
strictly  in  the  interest  of  the  manuf acturers,  inventors,  and  authors 
of  the  United  States. 

THE  CONFERENCE  AT  WASHINGTON, 

The  International  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property 
met  in  conference  at  Washington  May  15,  1911,  and  held  daily 
sessions  until  June  2,  1911.  This  imion  was  first  organized  in  Paris 
in  1883,  under  what  is  known  as  the  Convention  of  Paris,  which 
provided,  among  other  things,  for  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional bureau  to  be  located  at  Berne,  Switzerland.  The  bureau  is 
a  clearing  house  for  patents  and  trade-marks  and  matters  pertain- 
ing to  them,  in  which  are  interested  all  the  nations  which  adhered 
to  the  original  convention.  At  the  present  time  there  are  25  adher- 
ing nations,  each  nation  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  bureau. 
At  the  congress  of  Brussels  in  1897,  an  invitation  was  extended 
by  President  McEanley  to  the  union  to  hold  its  next  conference  at 
Washington,  the  date  to  be  fixed  later.  The  conference  of  Brussels 
accepted  the  invitation,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  respective 
governments,  which  was  subsequently  obtained,  and  the  date  fixed 
for  May,  1910.  Owing  to  the  inability,  however,  of  some  of  the 
nations  to  prepare  for  a  conference  at  that  time,  the  date  was  even- 
tually set  forward  one  year.  For  the  expenses  of  entertainment 
of  this  important  conference  Congress  made  two  appropriations  of 
110,000  each,  and  the  President  appointed  as  delegates  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  Edward  B.  Moore,  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
chairman;  Frederick  P.  Fish,  of  Boston;  Robert  H.  Parkinson,  of 
Chicago;  Melville  Chiwch,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Charles  H. 
Duell,  of  New  York,  ex-Commissioner  of  Patents  and  former  justice 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Maurice  M. 
Moore  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  delegation  and  William  Osbom 
was  disbursing  officer  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Delegations  from  40  nations  were  present  at  the  conference, 
including  representatives  of  the  adhering  nations  and  those  repre- 
senting nations  specially  invited  to  participate  but  who  had  no 
plenary  powers.  Important  conventions  affecting  change^  in  both 
the  patent  and  trade-mark  laws  were  discussed  at  the  conference, 
and  the  final  convention  was  adopted  and  signed  by  the  delegates 
subject  to  the  ratification  of  their  various  governments.  The 
^eaty  of  Paris  provided  that  the  language  of  the  conference  and 
all  its  pubUcations,  invitations,  etc.,  should  be  in  French. 

The  conference  is  expected  to  result  in  much  good  to  the  adher- 
ing nations.  The  French  ambassador,  M.  Jusserand,  the  British 
ambassador,  Mr.  Bryce,  the  Mexican  ambassador,  Seflor  Zamacona, 
the  mimster  of  Portugal,  Viscount  de  Alte,  and  the  vice  president 
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of  the  conference,  M.  Greorges  de  Ro,  of  Belgium,  all  expressed 
themselves  at  the  official  banquet  in  very  kind  and  flattering  terms 
as  to  the  work  accomplished  and  also  regarding  the  entertainment 
furnished  the  visiting  delegates  by  the  United  States  Grovemment. 
The  formal  conference  was  opened  by  me  as  chairman  of  the  United 
States  delegation,  and  after  addresses  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Hon.  Philander  Chase  Kjiox,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Hon.  Walter  Lowrie  Fisher,  who  welcomed  the  delegates  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  the  chair  was  relinquished  to  the  permanent 
president  of  the  conference,  ex-Ambassador  Charlemagne  Tower. 
The  deliberations  were  presided  over  by  M.  de  Ro,  of  Brussels,  the 
vice  president  of  the  conference. 

It  was  the  announced  opinion  of  all  the  delegates  present  that  it 
was  the  most  successful  conference  of  the  union  ever  held. 

Aside  from  the  very  desirable  changes  of  the  laws  of  nations  relating 
to  patents  and  trade-marks,  there  is  another  important  underlying 
reason  why  these  conferences  are  desirable.  They  bring  together 
men  familiar  with  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  and  who  become 
well  acquainted  and  talk  over  their  differences  not  only  in  formal 
session  but  in  private  conversations. 

During  the  conference  I  received  a  cablegram  which  stated  that 
the  German  Reichstag  had  passed  a  patent  law  which  upheld  the 
treaty  between  Germany  and  the  United  States  providing  that 
patents  of  American  inventors  should  not  be  revoked  by  the  German 
Government  for  failure  to  work  or  manufacture  the  same  in  Germany 
within  four  years,  provided,  however,  the  same  is  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  in  the  same  period  of  time.  This  so-called  "work- 
ing clause  *'  is  embraced  in  the  laws  of  nearly  all  nations,  but  since  the 
treaty  with  Germany  has  been  entered  into,  several  of  them  have 
modified  their  laws  in  this  respect.  In  addition  to  negotiating  the 
treaty  with  Germany,  I  also  visited  several  other  countries  at  the 
direction  of  Secretary  of  State  Knox  and  Assistant  Secretary 
Huntington  Wilson,  and  the  result  has  been  the  revision  of  the  la^^^ 
relating  to  the  working  clause  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland, 
so  that  the  manufacture  of  patented  inventions  in  these  countries 
by  United  States  citizens  is  no  longer  required  in  order  to  sustain 
their  patents.  It  is  thought  that  several  other  countries  will  speedily 
ollow  this  example. 

NEED  FOR  ADDITIONAL  SPACE  FOR  THE  PATENT  OFFICE. 

In  my  previous  fiscal  year  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  in  the  reports  to  Congress  which  the  Conmiissioner  of  Patents  is 
reqtdred  by  statute  to  make  in  the  month  of  January  of  each  year, 
I  have  strongly  advocated  the  provision  of  more  room  for  housing 
the  United  States  Patent  Office.  I  now  wish  to  uige  this  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms. 
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It  is,  of  course,  well  known  throughout  the  country  among  mvent- 
ors  and  manufacturers  and  the  pubUc  generally  that  the  present 
accommodations  for  the  Patent  Office  are  entirely  obsolete  and 
inadequate  as  to  both  space  and  equipment,  and  are  so  much  so  as  to 
seriously  interfere  with  the  expeditious  and  careful  handling  of  the 
work  of  the  office  and  a  downright  hardship  to  the  inventors  and  the 
public.  Congress  has  provided  more  force  and  larger  salaries,  but 
the  great  present  need  to-day  in  this  bureau  is  more  room. 

I  submitted  to  your  two  predecessors,  Secretaries  Garfield  and 
Ballinger,  plans  for  the  remodeling  of  the  present  building,  in  order 
to  provide  additional  ^ace.  Those  plans  were  prepared  under  my 
direction  and  submitted  to  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury 
and  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  who  approved  them  without 
change.  The  plans  called  for  the  excavation  of  the  sidewalks  around 
this  building,  so  as  to  provide  suitable  storage  vaults  roofed  with 
cement  walks,  lighted  beneath  by  electricity  and  affording  a  housing 
for  the  several  million  copies  of  patents  which  are  necessary  to  retain 
m  stock,  where  they  are  called  for  daily,  and  which  now  fill  every 
available  foot  of  .blank  wall  and  storage  space  in  the  present  building 
from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  with  the  exception  of  what  is  termed 
"the  secretary  floor." 

These  plans  also  contemplated  the  removal  of  the  mass  of  earth 
in  the  court,  which  rises  10  feet  above  the  lower  basement  rooms  and 
shuts  off  light  and  makes  those  rooms  damp,  and  the  erection  on 
the  level  space  thus  obtained  a  one-story  building  with  a  glass  roof, 
which  would  also  afford  many  thousands  of  feet  of  storage  space; 
also  that  a  structure  two  rooms  wide  be  erected  from  north  to  south 
across  the  court,  four  stories  in  height,  which  would  give  additional 
rooms  for  the  working  force  without  cutting  off  light  and  air,  and  that 
the  roof  of  the  present  building  be  raised  and  another  floor  placed  in 
the  top  story  which  was  formerly  used  for  model  halls.  There  is 
great  waste  of  space  in  the  present  building,  which  was  erected 
before  any  such  large  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Patent  Office 
was  expected.  Another  floor  could  easily  be  put  in  and  the  basement, 
sidewalks,  and  court  excavated  as  suggested,  which  would  afford 
accommodations  for  the  Patent  Office  and  the  secretary's  office  too, 
which  I  know  is  also  congested. 

The  present  structure  is  not  fireproof,  and  is  piled  high  with  tons 
upon  tons  of  inflammable  matter,  comprising  the  secret  archives  of 
the  office,  which,  if  destroyed,  could  never  be  replaced  and  the  loss 
of  which  would  work  untold  damage  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  country.  Much  of  this  material  is  stored  in  wooden  cases  and 
on  open  shelves,  subject  to  the  ravages  of  time  and  other  destructive 
agents.  There  are  also  recorded  in  this  office  the  deeds  of  all  assign- 
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ments  of  titles  to  inventions,  which  are  of  the  greatest  value  in 
determining  the  ownership  of  valuable  patents,  and  the  loss  of  which 
by  fire  or  otherwise  would  be  a  tremendous  blow  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  this  country. 

Probably  in  view  of  the  then  existing  deficit  in  the  Treasury  it  was 
necessary  to  refuse  the  appropriation  for  the  performance  of  this  work. 
But  conditions  have  been  growing  worse  and  worse,  so  I  can  say  that 
we  have  about  reached  the  limit  of  congestion.  Many  tons  of  val- 
uable books  and  reports  were  removed  from  the  basement  in  a  rotted 
condition,  owing  to  the  dampness  caused  by  the  earth  of  the  court, 
and  the  conditions  are  so  deplorable  that  I  think  some  immediate 
action  should  be  taken  by  Congress,  which  is  quite  conversant  with 
the  conditions.  The  District  fire  department,  and  other  officials, 
were  invited  by  Chief  derk  Ucker  to  inspect,  and  they  have  pro- 
nounced the  building  unsafe  as  to  fire,  and  the  engineers  of  the  War 
Department  have  said  that  the  walls  should  be  lightened  of  their 
great  weight,  especially  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  building. 
All  these  reports  are  on  file  in  the  department. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  suggest  that  some  suitable  building 
be  rented  for  the  Patent  Office,  to  be  used  until  the  present  building 
could  be  thoroughly  remodeled,  and  if  thought  desirable,  when  that  is 
done  the  bureaus  which  are  now  in  rented  quarters,  such  as  the 
Geological  Survey,  the  Reclamation  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  could  be  housed  in  the  present  Patent  Office  Building  and 
a  new  building  erected  to  accommodate  the  constantly  growing  force 
and  business  of  the  Patent  Office  while  the  Patent  Office  was  occu- 
pying temporary  quarters. 

A  bill  was  introduced  by  the  late  Senator  Daniel  in  the  Sixty-first 
Congress  (S.  1629)  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  for 
the  Patent  Office  on  the  property  adjoining  the  Congressional  Library 
on  the  north.  This  is  a  desirable  site,  as  a  subway  could  be  arranged 
which  would  give  the  Patent  Oflice  access  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  readers  in  the  Library  would  have  access  to  the  scientific 
library  of  the  Patent  Office.  That  site  too,  it  is  thought,  would  be 
very  convenient  to  out-of-town  inventors,  manufacturers,  and 
attorneys  arriving  at  the  Union  Station,  which  is  within  three  squares 
of  the  proposed  site,  and  as  there  are  several  first-class  hotels  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  it  would  be  an  ideal  location. 

I  make  these  suggestions  as  to  remodeling  the  Patent  Office  Build- 
ing and  the  erection  of  a  new  structure,  and  the  temporary  housing 
of  the  Patent  Office,  for  the  reason  that  the  work  of  the  Patent 
Office  is  current  and  can  not  be  interrupted  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
modeling the  present  building.  As  the  surplus  of  receipts  over 
expenditures  of  the  Patent  Office  amounts  to  more  than  $7,000,000, 
it  is  only  fair  that  some,  if  not  all,  of  this  sum  should  be  used  to  fur- 
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nish  larger  and  better  quarters  with  modem  facilities  for  the  force, 
which  would  then  be  in  position  to  accomplish  the  best  possible 
results  in  the  work  for  wldch  the  outeide  inventive  public  pays  the 
total  cost. 

Great  Britain  and  Germany  have  each  been  forced  within  the  past 
five  years  to  provide  larger  buildings  owing  to  the  great  annual 
growth  of  business  pertaining  to  patents,  trade-marks,  designs,  and 
labels  and  prints. 

I  can  not  too  strongly  urge  the  great  need  of  immediate  and  special 
relief  for  this  bureau,  both  as  to  room  and  safeguards  against  fire  as 
well. 

I  attach  hereto  for  your  information  a  table  showing  a  compara- 
tive statement  of  the  business  of  the  Patent  Office  from  1837  to  De- 
cember 31,  1910,  inclusive. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Edwabd  B.  Moore, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 

The  Sbcbbtaby  of  the  Intebiob. 

Comparative  ttaUment  of  the  Imrineee  of  the  office  from  1837  to  1910  ^  indutive. 


Year. 


Appllca- 
tions. 


Caveats 
filed. 


Patents 
andre- 
iasoes. 


Cash  received. 


Cashex- 
pended. 


Sorplos. 


W37.. 
1S38.. 
18».. 
1840.. 
1S41.. 
1842.. 
1843.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 
1846.. 
1847.. 
1848.. 
184».. 


1851. 


1853.. 
1854. 


18SB.. 
1SS7.. 


189B.. 
UflO.. 
OBI.. 
1882.. 
1863.. 
186t. 
1865.. 
1866.. 
1867.. 


187D.. 
Wl.. 
B».. 

1874.. 
»».. 
NTS.., 
1877.. 
1838.. 
1871.. 
1880.. 
1861.. 


705 

847 

761 

819 

1,045 

1,246 

1,272 

1,531 

1,628 

1,955 

2,193 

2,258 

2,639 

2,673 

8,324 

4,435 

4,960 

4,771 

5,364 

6,225 

7,653 

4,643 

5.038 

6,014 

6,972 

ia664 

15,260 

21,276 

20,445 

19, 2n 

19.171 

19,472 

18,246 

20,414 

21,602 

21,638 

21.425 

20,308 

20,260 

20,059 

23,012 

26,060 


228 

312 

291 

315 

380 

452 

448 

533 

607 

595 

602 

760 

996 

901 

868 

906 

1,024 

1,010 

943 

1,079 

1,084 

700 

824 

787 

1,063 

1,932 

2,723 

3,597 

3,705 

3.024 

3,273 

3,866 

3,090 

3,248 

8,181 

3,094 

2,097 

2,809 

2,755 

2,020 

2,490 

2,406 


435 

520 

425 

473 

495 

517 

519 

407 

508 

638 

500 

653 

1,077 

903 

872 

1,019 

961 

1,844 

2,013 

2,505 

2,896 

3,710 

4,538 

4,819 

3,340 

3,521 

4,170 

5,020 

6,616 

9,450 

13,015 

13,378 

13,966 

13.321 

13,033 

13.500 

12,864 

13,599 

14,837 

15,605 

14,187 

13,444 

13,213 

13,947 

16,564 


829.289.08 

42,123.54 

38,019.97 

38,056.51 

40,413.01 

36.505.63 

35,315.81 

42,509.26 

51.076.14 

50,264,16 

63,111.19 

67,576.60 

80,752.78 

'    86,927.05 

95,738.61 

112.056.34 

121,527.45 

163,789.84 

216,459.35 

192.588.02 

196,132.01 

203,716.16 

245,942.15 

256.  .352. 59 

137,354.44 

215,75199 

195.503.20 

240,919.96 

348,791.84 

495,665.38 

640.581.92 

681,565.86 

603,145.81 

669,456.76 

678,716.46 

699,726.39 

703,191.77 

738.278.17 

743,453.36 

757,987.65 

732.342.86 

725,375.55 

703,931.47 

749,685.82 

863,665.80 


133,506.96 

37,338.92 

34,543.51 

39,020.67 

52,666.87 

31,241.43 

30,776.96 

36,344.53 

39,395.65 

46,156.71 

41,878.35 

58.905l84 

77,716.44 

80,10a95 

86,916.93 

95,916.91 

132,860.83 

167,146.32 

179, 54a  33 

199,931.02 

211,582.00 

193,193.74 

210,278.41 

252.820.80 

221,491.91 

182,8ia39 

189,414.14 

229,868.00 

274,199.34 

361,724.28 

639,263.32 

628,679.77 

486, 43a  74 

567,147.19 

562,001.64 

665,595.00 

601,178.96 

679,288.41 

721,657.71 

652,542.60 

613,152.62 

603,062.89 

529.638.97 

538,865.17 

606,173.26 


$4,784.62 
3,476.46 


5,264.20 
4,538.86 
6,164.73 

11,68a  40 
4,106.46 

21,232.84 
8,670.85 
8,08a  34 
6, 82a  10 
8,821.68 

16,139.48 


36,919.02 


10,522.42 
36.663.74 
8,531.79 


32,944.06 

6, 179. 16 

11,051.98 

74,602.50 

133,041.10 

7,318.60 

52,886.09 

206,715.07 

112,309.57 

116,624.82 

84,131.39 

12,012.79 

66,959.76 

21,795.65 

105, 445^06 

119, 19a  23 

132,292.66 

174,292.60 

210,820.16 

248,492.61 
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Comparative  statement  of  the  bunness  of  the  office  from  18S7  to  1910  ^  incZtMtve— Coq. 


Yew. 


Applica- 
tions. 


Caveats 
filed. 


Patents 
and  re- 
issues. 


Gash  received. 


Cash  ex- 
pended. 


Surplus. 


1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893. 
1894.. 
1885., 
1896. 
1897.. 
1896. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906.. 
1907., 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 


31,522 
34,576 
35,600 
35,717 
35,968 
35,613 
35,797 
40,575 
41,048 
40,552 
40,753 
38,473 
38.439 
40,680 
43,982 
47,905 
35,842 
41.443 
41,980 
46.449 
49.641 
50,213 
62,143 
54,971 
56,482 
58,762 
61.475 
65.839 
64,629 


2,553 
2,741 
2,582 
2.552 
2,513 
2,622 
2,251 
2.481 
2,311 
2,406 
2,290 
2,247 
2,286 
2,415 
2,271 
2,176 
1,650 
1,716 
1,731 
1,842 
1,851 
1,771 
1.806 
1,896 
1,885 
1,967 
2,110 
1,948 
970 


10.267 
83 
il3 
33 
i08 
177 
i06 
58 
!92 
AA 
i59 
69 
fi7 
167 
173 
94 
«7 
B7 
.  J99 
■J7.:i73 
-7,.^ 
''1  '09 
34 
99 
65 
20 
82 
21 
V.    «30 


»1.009. 
1.146. 
1,075, 
1,188, 
1,154. 
1.144. 
IJIH, 
1.281, 
1.340, 
1.271, 
1.28tV, 
1,242, 
1,187, 
1,245 
1.324, 
1.375; 

1  \  ni\ 

1,325, 

1,350, 

1,449, 

1.552. 

1.642, 

1,0.57, 

1.80(i, 

1.790, 

1.910, 

1 

2,042, 

2,025, 


219-  45 
240.00 
798.80 
089.15 
551.40 
509.00 
516. 10 
T28.05 
3?2,06 
285.78 
331,88 
871.64 
4:19.  58 
246.93 
050.83 
(Ml,  72 
734.48 
457.03 
828.53 
398.16 
859.08 
201.81 
326.53 
758. 14 
921.38 
618. 14 
847. 67 
828.14 
5.30.69 


1683 

675, 
970, 
1,024, 
992, 
994, 
973. 
1,052, 
1,099, 
1, 139, 
1,110; 
1,141, 
1,100. 
1,106. 
1.113, 
1.122 
1.136, 
1,211, 
1.260, 
1.297, 
1,393, 
1,448, 
1,476. 
1.479, 
1,564, 
1,631. 
1.712. 
1.955. 
2,005, 


867. 67 
234-86 
579.76 
378.86 
503.45 
4?2.22 
108.78 
955.96 
297.74 
713.35 
739.24 
038.45 
047.12 
3S9.49 
413. 71 
843.13 
196.20 
783.73 
019. 62 
385.64 
345.54 
645.81 
000.38 
633.22 
891-20 
458.36 
3a3.42 
151. 14 
711.94 


$325,351.78 
471,005.14 
105.219.04 
163,7ia30 
162,047.95 
150,037.38 
145,407.32 
228,772.09 
241,074.92 
131,572.43 
175,592.50 
101,833.19 

5*7,392.46 
138,857.44 
210,640.13 
252,79&59 
1,638.28 
113,673.30 

00,808.91 
152,012.52 
1S9.S13.54 
193,15R.OO 
181,326.15 
327,124.92 
236,030.13 
279,159.78 
184.544.25 

87.677.00 

19,824.75 
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Dbpabtmbnt  of  thb  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington,  Octolter  16, 1911. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statement  of  the 
operations  of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911.  The 
work  of  the  bureau  during  the  last  fiscal  year  wad  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  whose  resignation  took  effect 
on  June  30,  1911. 

DIVISION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

This  divisi<m  was  created  by  an  order  of  February  3,  1911,  and 
the  specialist  in  higher  education  who  entered  upon  duty  in  Novem- 
ber, 1910,  was  appointed  chief  of  the  division  which  has  "  charge  of 
all  matters,  including  statistical  work,  relating  to  higher  education, 
agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  professional  schools,  and  nor- 
mal schools,  and  such  other  duties  as  may  be  formally  assigned  to 
it  from  time  to  time,  or  which  would  naturally  fall  to  it  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  the  work  of  this  office."  To  this  division  were  as- 
signed those  persons  who  have  hitherto  had  charge  of  the  routine 
work  upon  the  reports,  catalogues,  and  publications  of  these  institu- 
tions, and  also  the  specialist  in  charge  of  land-grant  college  statistics. 

Through  the  two  specialists  the  bureau  has  been  enabled  to  enter 
upon  the  needed  inspection  of  the  work,  equipment,  organization, 
and  administration  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges. 
Thirty-two  of  them,  nearly  all  of  those  located  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  have  been  visited  during  the  past  year.  The  irregularities  in 
the  application  of  the  Federal  fimds,  more  especially  by  the  insti- 
tutions for  colored  students,  discovered  in  the  course  of  these  inspec- 
tions show  clearly  the  wisdom  of  providing  for  this  field  work.  For 
the  promotion  of  advanced  work  in  agriculture,  in  cooperation  with 
the  committee  on  graduate  study  of  the  Association  of  American  Ag- 
ricultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  the  division  prepared 
and  issued  a  bulletin  on  Opportunities  for  Graduate  Study  in  Agri- 
culture in  the  United  States.  During  the  year  there  were  examined 
in  this  office  the  reports  required  to  be  made  by  the  institutions  en- 
dowed under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  August  30,  1890,  and 
March  4, 1907,  for  the  more  complete  endowment  and  support  of  col- 
leges of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
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appropriations  made  for  said  institutions  were  expended  for  the  pur- 
poses specified  in  those  acts.  Each  of  the  50  States  and  Territories 
has,  therefore,  received  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1912,  the  sum  of 
$50,000,  making  a  total  amount  of  $2,500,000,  paid  out  for  the  year 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Upon  the  urgent  request  of  the  deans  of  the  graduate  schools  rep- 
resented in  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  the  division 
of  higher  education  has  given  much  time  to  the  preparation  of  a 
classified  list  of  the  large  number  of  smaller  colleges  and  universities 
whose  students  in  considerable  numbers  each  year  apply  for  admis- 
sion to  these  graduate  schools.  While  the  work  of  the  division  is  not 
yet  far  enough  along  with  its  investigations  to  warrant  regular  publi- 
cation of  the  results,  it  has  already  been  serviceable  in  several  direc- 
tions upon  special  application.  In  the  prosecution  of  these  investi- 
gations the  specialist  in  higher  education  visited  16  of  the  institutions 
having  graduate  schools,  holding  conferences  with  the  presidents, 
deans,  conmiittees,  and  other  officials.  He  also  spent  much  time  in 
the  field  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  investigating  the  work  of 
State  institutions,  colleges  for  men  and  for  women,  and  institutions 
for  the  colored  race — 33  institutions  in  all.  As  a  means  of  further- 
ance of  their  work,  the  specialists  have  been  detailed  to  attend  nine 
conferences  and  meetings  of  associations  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  which  are  concerned  chiefly  with  higher  education  or 
agricultural  education. 

DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

This  division  was  organized  May  11,  1910.  It  concerns  itself  with 
those  problems  of  school  administration  which  are  met  in  State  and 
city  education  offices,  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  greatest  possible 
assistance  to  those  in  charge.  Under  the  present  organization  ea^ 
of  these  two  branches  of  work.  State  and  city  offices,  has  two  sub- 
divisions: (1)  Administrative  questions  other  than  statistical,  and 
(2)  the  measurement  of  administrative  facts  by  statistical  methods. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  division  a  standard  scheme  for  the 
classification  of  legislation  and  judicial  decisions  relating  to  educa- 
tion has  been  prepared,  and -a  file  of  the  laws  now  in  force  has  been 
classified  in  accordance  with  this  scheme.  During  the  sessions  of 
the  legislatures  last  winter  a  "Legislative  circular,"  totaling  36 
numbers,  was  issued,  giving  the  most  important  facts  relating  to  the 
progress  of  educational  legislation.  The  laws  that  were  passed  are 
,now  being  arranged  for  publication  in  the  bulletin.  The  annual 
reports  of  representative  cities  have  been  indexed  for  ready  refer- 
ence. A  "  City  school  circular ''  has  'been  recently  begun  in  which 
it  is  intended  to  include  the  latest  developments  in  the  progress  of 
city  school  administration  for  the  early  information  of  all  who  are 
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engaged  in  this  field  of  labor.  The  division  has  also  taken  a  promin- 
eDt  ^  in  the  conferences  of  chief  State  education  officers  relating 
io  the  recognition  of  teachers'  certificates  issued  in  other  States,  an 
extended  study  of  present  laws  and  regulations  having  been  made 
and  issued  in  part  in  printed  form. 

In  the  statistical  branch  of  the  work  the  division  has  cooperated 
with  other  national  agencies — committees  of  the  department  of  super- 
intendence of  the  National  Education  Association,  of  the  National 
Association  of  School  Accounting  Officers,  and  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census — in  securing  the  adoption  of  a  standard  form  of  fiscal 
report  for  cities,  which  it  is  hoped  will  also  become  the  standard  in 
accordance  with  which  accounting  systems  of  local  school  boards  will 
be  revised.  In  addition  this  bureau  has  revised  its  fiscal  forms  in 
accordance  with  this  standard  schedule,  and  is  now  endeavoring  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  certain  standard  items  in  all  reports  required 
by  State  officers  of  local  boards  of  education  in  order  that  uniformity 
in  national  and  State  reports  as  regards  the  most  essential  items  may 
be  brought  about  In  this  respect  satisfactory  progress  is  being 
made. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Board  of  School  Conmiissioners  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  undertook,  in  his  official  capacity,  to- 
gether with  two  prominent  educators,  a  study  of  the  public-school 
system  of  that  city.  A  considerable  part  of  the  report  as  submitted 
was  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Sdiool  Administration  and  the 
Editorial  Divison  of  this  office. 

In  addition  this  divison  has  made  a  detailed  study  of  the  expenses 
of  certain  city  school  systema  based  upon  schedules  prepared  by  agents 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  a  study  of  salary  schedules  in  city 
school  systems. 

EDITORIAL  DIVISION. 

The  following  publications  were  prepared  and  issued  during  the 
year: 

Annoal  R^x>rt  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1910. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  CJommlssioner  of  Eiducation  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

Intwlor  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910. 
Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education : 

1910,  No.  2.  State  school  systems:  III.    Legislation  and  Judicial  decisions 

rdating  to  pnhlic  education,  October  1,  1908,  to  October  1,  1909. 
1910,  No.  3.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 

1867-1910. 
1910,  No.  4.  The  biological  stations  of  Europe. 

1910,  No.  6.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher 
education  partially  supported  by  the  State. 

1911,  No.  1.  Bibliography  of  science  teaching. 

1911,  No.  4.  Report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  study  the  system  of 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore. 
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Several  additional  numbers  of  the  bulletin  were  sent  to  the  Print- 
ing Office  during  the  fiscal  year,  but  were  not  available  for  distribu- 
tion until  some  time  after  the  close  of  the  year.  The  editor,  who 
served  as  chief  of  the  division,  resigned  at  the  dose  of  the  year  to 
reenter  the  teaching  profession  at  a  ccmsiderable  increase  in  salaiy. 

STATISTICAIi  DIVISION. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  this  division,  a  special  inquiry 
concerning  agriculture  in  secondary  schools  has  been  sent  to  about 
4,000  principals  of  such  schools  in  order  to  obtain  definite  informa- 
tion respecting  this  important  work. 

CORRESPONDENCE  DIVISION. 

During  the  year  there  was  inaugurated  the  system  of  returning  to 
writers  letters  requesting  publications  of  the  bureau  or  making  in- 
quiries which  can  be  answered  with  printed  matter,  and  sending  to 
the  writer  a  printed  slip  showing  the  action  taken  by  the  bureau. 
This  system  relieves  the  files  of  a  large  amount  of  useless  material, 
renders  unnecessary  the  preparation  of  a  large  number  of  letters,  and 
has  resulted  in  the  relief  of  one  clerk  from  duty  in  that  division  and 
his  assignment  to  another  division  where  additional  assistance  was 
needed.  There  were  distributed  106,116  copies  of  the  publications  of 
the  bureau. 

LIBRARY  DIVISION. 

This  division,  besides  maintaining  its  current  work,  has  also  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  reorganization  of  those  sections  of  the 
library  still  requiring  it. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  accessioned,  which 
were  acquired  by  gift,  by  exchange,  and  by  purchase,  was  2,31*2,  as 
against  1,890  in  1909-10 ;  of  serial  and  periodical  publications,  16,234 
numbers  were  accessioned.  The  binding  accomplished — 1,310  vol- 
umes— consists  mainly  of  current  publications,  since  the  bulk  of 
accumulated  imbound  material  had  already  received  attention.  There 
were  6,772  volumes  classified  and  catalogued,  as  against  6,020  in 
1909-10,  this  year's  increase  being  largely  due  to  the  cataloguing  of 
long  series  of  State  school  reports.  The  number  of  bibliographies 
compiled  was  474. 

A  notable  step  toward  improving  the  material  equipment  has  been 
taken  by  the  introduction  of  six  modem  metal  bookstacks.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  precedent  may  be  followed  in  future  to  the  point  of 
installing  metal  shelving  throughout  the  library. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  bureau  is  now 
receiving  from  that  institution  selected  copyright  deposit  books  trans- 
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ferred  under  section  59  of  the  copjnright  act  of  March  4, 1909.  These 
transfers  are  expected  eyentually  to  prove  an  important  source  of 
book  sapply. 

ATiASKA  SOHOOIi  SERYIOE. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  the  field  force  of  the 
Alaska  school  service  consisted  of  5  superintendents,  101  teachers, 
8  physicians  (4  of  whom  also  filled  other  positions),  4  nurses,  4 
contract  physicians,  and  2  hospital  attendants.  Eighty-one  public 
schools  were  maintained,  with  an  enrollment  of  8,810  and  an  average 
attendance  of  1,692. 

In  addition  to  providing  schools  for  the  native  population,  the 
Bureau  of  Education  has  continued  its  endeavor  to  furnish  medical 
and  sanitary  relief  to  the  natives  and  to  care  for  destitute  natives. 

In  November,  1910,  the  medical  work  in  southeast  Alaska  was  ren- 
dered more  efficient  by  the  establishment  in  Juneau  of  a  hospital 
for  natives,  and  during  the  present  summer  a  hospital  for  natives 
was  established  at  Nushagak,  in  western  Alaska;  in  addition  the 
Bureau  of  Education  has  a  contract  with  the  Holy  Cross  Hospital  at 
Nome  for  thp  treatment  of  diseased  natives  upon  the  request  of  a 
superintendent  or  teacher. . 

The  experience  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  endeavoring,  through 
its  employees,  to  furnish  medical  relief  to  the  natives  of  Alaska,  dem- 
onstrated the  desirability  of  authoritative  study  of  the  prevalence  of 
disease  among  the  natives  of  Alaska  and  of  the  means  for  its  pre- 
vention. Accordingly,  upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  tiie  In- 
terior, the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital 
Service  detailed  Passed  Asst.  Surg.  Milton  H.  Foster  for  duty,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Conmiissioner  of  Education,  for  tiie  purpose  of 
supervising  all  measures  relative  to  the  medical  and  surgical  relief 
and  sanitation  of  the  natives  of  southern  Alaska,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  making  studies  of  the  prevalence  of  disease  in  Alaska  and  of  the 
conditions  which  favor  its  spread,  with  a  view  to  inaugurating  ade- 
quate methods  of  prevention.  In  accordance  with  said  instructions, 
during  the  simuner  of  1911  Dr.  Foster  made  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  sanitary  conditions  among  the  natives  of  southern  Alaska.  As 
the  result  of  his  investigations,  Dr.  Foster  reconmiends  the  following 
measures,  which  require  action  on  the  part  of  Congress :  (1)  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  sanitariimi  for  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  requir- 
ing hospital  treatment;  (2)  the  establishment  of  a  home  for  destitute 
blind  and  crippled  natives;  (3)  authority  for  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  to 
appoint  one  of  the  officers  of  that  service  to  act  as  conmiissioner  of 
public  health  for  Alaska.  Dr.  Foster  also  reconmiends  the  extension 
of  the  medical  work  in  connection  with  the  Alaska  school  service. 
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The  expenditures  for  the  relief  of  destitute  natives  during  the  fiscal 
year  1911  amounted  approximately  to  $2,500,  as  against  $4,000  in 
1910  and  $7,000  in  1909.  Arrangements  were  made  with  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  for  the  distribution  of  seal  meat  from  the  islands  of  St 
Paul  and  St.  Greorge  to  destitute  natives  of  the  Aleutian  Islands;  also 
with  the  Revenue-Cutter  Service  for  the  distribution  of  medical  sup- 
plies and  rations  to  destitute  natives  in  remote  villages  where  the 
Bureau  of  Education  has  no  representatives. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  teachers  of  the  schools  on  the 
coast  north  of  Nome  has  been  extended  so  as  to  include  the  securing 
of  information  regarding  the  tides  and  currents  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
the  annual  cruise  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Bear  being  utilized  as  a  means  of 
conmiunication  and  instruction. 

I  respectfully  recommend  the  enactment  of  legislation  (1)  requir- 
ing the  attendance  at  school  of  every  child  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
15  during  such  time  as  the  family  of  said  child  is  in  the  village,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  mental  or  physical  incapacity  or  when  the  services  of 
the  child  are  needed  to  support  the  family  or  himself:  (2)  placing 
all  measures  instituted  by  the  Government  for  the  medical  and  surgi- 
cal relief  of  the  natives  under  the  general  charge  of  the  Public  Health 
and  Marine-Hospital  Service.  * 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  expenditures  from  the  fund  for 
education  of  natives  of  Alaska : 

Expenditure  from  appropriation  for  education  of  natives  of  AUmJco, 
Appropriation J $200^000.00 

Salaries  in  Alaska 98, 684. 17 

Eqaipment  and  supplies 18, 687. 75 

Fuel  and  light 20, 444. 68 

Local  expenses 2,281.94 

Repairs  and  rent 5, 846. 24 

Buildings 10,  53a  66 

Medical  relief 20,  861.85 

Destitution 2,  836. 70 

Ck>mml88ioner'8  office  salaries  -^ 6, 123. 17 

Seattle  office  salaries . 5,  771. 84 

Ck)mmlssioner's  office  expenses 225.00 

Seattle  office  expenses 701. 01 

Traveling  expenses 12, 660. 62 

Contingencies 337.52 

.  Total . 200, 000.00 
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THE  ATiASKA  REINDEER  SERVICE. 

The  latest  available  statistics  regarding  the  Alaska  reindeer  service 
are  those  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  according  to  which 
the  total  number  of  domestic  reindeer  in  Alaska  was  27,325,  distrib- 
ated  among  42  herds.  Of  the  27,325  reindeer  14,998,  or  55  per  cent, 
were  owned  by  natives;  3,730,  or  14  per  cent,  were  owned  by  the 
United  States;  4,194,  or  15  per  cent,  were  owned  by  missions;  and 
4,407,  or  16  per  cent,  were  owned  by  Lapps.  Of  the  42  herds  36  are 
cared  for  entirely  by  natives. 

The  total  inccxne  of  the  Eskimos  from  the  reindeer  industry  dur- 
ing the  year  1909-10,  including  salaries  earned  by  service  in  connec- 
tion wiUi  the  herds  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  meat  and 
skms,  was  $24,656.09. 

The  most  notable  extension  in  the  reindeer  enterprise  during  the 
present  year  was  the  delivery  to  the  Department  of  Gonmierce  and 
Labor  of  reindeer  from  the  herds  in  Alaska  for  use  in  stocking  St. 
Panl  and  St.  Gteorge  Islands,  in  Bering  Sea. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  expenditures  from  the  fund  ^^  Rein- 
deer for  Alaska,  1911 ": 

Expenditures  from  appropriation  for  reindeer  in  Alaska. 

Appropriation $12, 000. 00 

Salaries  of  chief  Iierders 2, 060. 00 

SnpiOies 9, 887. 79 

Establisbing  new  lierds 100.00 

GoDtlngencies 12.21 

Total 12, 000. 00 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION, 

The  secretary  of  the  National  Education  Association  reports  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  the  value  of  the  total  personal  prop- 
erty of  the  association  as  $11,300;  permanent  invested  fund,  $180,000; 
net  revenue  from  invested  fund,  $6,797.71 ;  total  receipts  for  current 
expenses,  $48,909.08 ;  total  expenses,  $34,978.95 ;  balance  June  30, 1911, 
$4,030.13.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  'are  membership  fees,  pro- 
ceeds of  sale  of  volumes  and  reports,  and  revenue  from  invested 
funds.  The  chief  sources  of  expense  are  printing  and  distribution  of 
the  volumes  of  proceedings,  maintenance  of  the  secretary's  office  and 
clerical  force  at  Winona,  Minn.,  and  the  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  annual  convention. 

The  total  registration  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Boston,  Mass,, 
July,  1911,  was  11,480,  including  associate  members.  There  are  now 
about  7,000  active  members  enrolled. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It  is  very  important  that  all  statistical  reports  of  tliis  bfureau  be 
issued  within  a  short  time  after  the  date  or  period  for  which  the  in- 
formation is  collected,  and  these  reports  shonid  be  accurate  and  ex- 
haustive for  the  subjects  covered.  Under  the  present  plan  of  collect- 
in/z:  statistics  neither  of  these  ends  is  attainable,  since  for  all  statis- 
tical data  the  bureau  must,  for  promptness,  accuracy,  and  thorough- 
ness, depend  alone  on  the  good  will  and  interest  of  many  thousands  of 
school  officers  of  various  grades  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  without 
having  authority  to  enforce  compliance  with  any  request  of  the  com- 
missioner, and  without  funds  with  which  to  remunerate  anyone  for 
filling  the  blanks  of  the  schedules  prepared  and  sent  out  by  tlie  bu- 
reau or  for  furnishing  any  other  information.  I  am  undertaking  to 
arrange  with  the  chief  sdiool  officers  of  the  several  States  a  plan  by 
which  this  bureau  and  the  State  departments  of  education  may  co- 
operate to  secure  promptly  complete  and  reliable  statistics  in  all 
educational  agencies  and  activities,  this  bureau  assisting  State  officers 
in  the  collection  and  preparation  of  material,  and  receiving  in  return 
from  them  all  or  most  of  the  data  needed  for  its  use.  From  all  of 
these  school  officers  with  whom  I  have  had  an  opportimity  to  confer, 
I  have  assurance  of  the  heartiest  cooperation.  If  the  plan  proposed 
can  be  carried  out  the  State  reports  in  most  of  the  States  as  well  as 
reports  in  this  bureau  will  be  much  improved.  If  the  appropriations 
asked  for  other  purposes  are  made,  it  will  be  possible  to  so  reorganize 
the  present  force  of  the  bureau  as  to  make  it  possible  to  carry  out  this 
plan  of  cooperation  at  a  cost  little  greater  than  that  of  the  present 
inadequate  plan.  To  make  it  entirely  effective  some  additional  legis- 
lation may  be  necessary  in  some  States.  This  can  be  had,  I  think, 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

That  the  work  of  the  bureau  may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
teachers  and  school  officers  in  the  most  effective  way,  and  that  the 
Conunissioner  of  Education  may  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions and  needs  which  will  enable  him  to  direct  the  work  of  the 
bureau  most  effectively,  he  should  spend  much  of  his  time  in  the 
field,  attending  conventions  of  teachers,  school  officers,  and  others  in- 
terested directly  and  indirectly  in  the  problems  of  education,  visiting 
and  inspecting  typical  schools  of  all  kinds  and  grades,  and  con- 
ferring with  such  people  as  can  be  helpful  to  the  bureau  in  carrying 
on  any  part  of  its  work.  The  commissioner  should  also,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  relieved  from  the  routine  and  details  of  office  duty,  to 
the  end  that  he  may  have  more  time  to  plan  and  direct  more  effec- 
tively the  larger  work  of  the  bureau.  I  therefore  recommend  that 
the  position  of  assistant  commissioner  of  education  be  created,  and 
that  sufficient  traveling  expenses  be  allowed  for  both  the  commis- 
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sioner  and  the  assistant  commi^ioner.  The  assistant  commissioner 
should  be  a  specialist  in  secondary  education  and  serve  also  as  chief 
of  a  division  of  hi^^-school  education  in  the  bureau. 

The  division  of  higher  education  in  the  bureau,  with  a  specialist 
in  higher  education  at  its  head,  should  be  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
iion  of  a  specialist  in  normal-school  education  and  the  training  of 
teachers,  a  specialist  in  agricultural  education  to  have  general  super- 
vision of  the  expenditure  of  the  large  amount  of  money  given  an- 
nually by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  support  of  agricultural 
and  mechanical  cdQeges,  and  a  specialist  in  agricultural  education  to 
give  his  time  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  for  negroes 
in  the  Southern  States,  helping  them  to  a  better  use  of  the  funds  they 
receive  from  the  Federal  Government.  The  salary  of  the  specialist 
in  higher  education  should  be  so  increased  as  to  enable  the  bureau  to 
retain  the  services  of  a  competent  man  in  that  position.  This  divi- 
sion should  have  at  least  three  additional  clerks. 

Much  more  than  half  the  children  in  the  United  States  live  under 
nual  conditions  in  small  towns,  villages,  and  open  country.  All 
their  education  must  come  through  rural  schools.  The  rural  school 
problem  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  difficult  of  all  school  problems. 
This  bureau  has  in  the  past  been  able  to  give  very  little  direct  help 
toward  its  solution.  There  should  be  in  the  bureau  a  comparatively 
large  group  of  competent  men  and  women  giving  their  entire  time 
and  energies  to  this  problem,  with  freedom,  under  the  direction  of 
the  commissioner,  to  study  it  directly  as  well  as  indirectly  wherever 
it  can  be  studied  to  best  advantage,  to  prepare  bulletins  on  this  sub- 
ject for  the  general  information  of  the  people,  and  to  go  to  any 
part  of  the  country  to  give  direct  and  specific  assistance  whenever 
needed. 

Over  all  the  world  the  demand  for  industrial,  or  vocational,  edu- 
cation is  growing.  In  our  own  coimtry  teachers  and  laymen  in  urban 
and  rural  communities  alike  are  demanding  that  the  schools  shall  do 
something  to  prepare  the  masses  of  boys  and  girls  for  effective  service 
in  some  industrial  occupation,  fit  them  to  make  a  living  and  to  con- 
tribute their  part  to  the  conmionwealth.  How  this  shaU  be  done  and 
in  what  kind  of  schools  no  one  seems  to  know  certainly  and  fully. 
Experiments  of  many  kinds  are  tried  in  many  places.  Much  money 
is  being  spent  for  it  and  much  more  will  be  spent,  more  or  less  wisely. 
Commissions  are  sent  abroad  to  study  the  efforts  of  other  countries 
to  solve  this  problem.  Committees  have  been  appointed  by  many 
societies  in  this  country  to  investigate  and  report  upon  it.  Educa- 
tion conventions  devote  their  programs  to  it.  A  national  society  for 
the  promotion  of  this  kind  of  education  has  done  much  valuable 
work.  There  is  great  need  in  this  bureau  for  a  group  of  competent 
specialists  and  assistants  to  study  the  various  phases  of  this  problem ; 
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bring  together  and  digest  the  work  and  reports  of  associations,  com- 
mittees, and  commissions;  help  toward  the  formulation  of  some 
clearly  understood  fundamental  principles;  and  assist  State,  county, 
and  city  boards  and  supervisors  in  working  out  their  practical  appU- 
cation,  either  in  the  ordinary  schools,  modified  for  this  purpose,  or  in 
new  kinds  of  schools,  as  may  finally  seem  most  wise. 

Twenty  million  children  and  young  people  in  the  United  States 
spend  a  good  portion  of  their  time  in  school  every  year.  The  indoor 
sedentary  life  required  by  the  work  and  discipline  of  the  scho<d  is 
more  or  less  unnatural  for  childhood  and  youth,  and  unless  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  school  work  is  done  are  intelligently  con- 
trolled, there  is  constant  and  grave  danger  that  the  health  of  the 
children  may  be  injured,  their  vitality  lowered,  and  their  happiness 
and  their  value  as  citizens  diminished  throughout  their  lives.  Modem 
science  has  brought  to  light  many  important  principles  of  health,  the 
means  of  the  application  of  which  ^ould  be  known  to  all  teachers 
and  school  officers.  The  Federal  Government  should  give  to  the 
health  of  its  children  and  future  citizens  not  less  care  and  attention 
than  it  gives  to  the  health  of  the  live  stock  of  the  country.  To  this 
end  there  should  be  in  this  bureau  a  specialist  in  school  hygiene  and 
sanitation,  and  he  should  have  assistants  and  clerks  to  enable  him  to 
do  this  work  effectively. 

The  growth  of  our  cities  has  been  very  rapid  and  the  number  of 
large  cities  in  the  country  has  become  very  great.  In  such  cities  a 
large  proportion  of  the  public  revenues  is  spent  on  the  schools.  The 
demands  on  these  schools  are  more  numerous  every  year  than  they 
were  the  year  before.  The  problems  of  city  school  administration 
therefore  are  ever  more  difficult  and  complex.  With  a  competent 
specialist  in  city  school  administration,  and  an  efficient  group  of 
assistants  and  clerks,  this  bureau  could  render  valuable  and  mudi- 
needed  service  to  the  cities.    It  should  be  enabled  to  do  it. 

The  bureau  now  has  one  of  the  most  complete  collections  of  books, 
pamphlets,  and  reports  on  education  in  the  world,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  bound  volumes  and  pamphlets  are  added  to  it  each  year. 
This  library  should  be  made  more  serviceable  not  only  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bureau  itself,  but  also  to  students  in  education  throughout 
the  coimtry.  To  investigators  in  all  phases  of  education  it  should 
become  the  chief  source  of  information.  All  such  students  and  in- 
vestigators should  come  freely  to  this  library,  and  the  material  in 
the  library  should  be  sent  freely  to  them.  In  either  case  they  should 
receive  from  the  bureau  effective  help  in  their  studies  and  investi- 
gations and  wise  guidance  in  the  use  of  the  material  in  the  library. 
For  this  purpose  and  for  the  supervision  of  the  preparation  of  many 
bulletins  which  the  bureau  has  prepared  from  time  to  time  by  indi- 
viduals and  committees  outside  its  own  staff  therfe  should  be  in  the 
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bureau  a  man  well  versed  in  the  history,  theory,  and  practice  of  edu- 
cation, who  might  give  his  entire  time  to  this  work.  The  bureau 
should  also  be  able  to  carry  on  cooperative  studies  in  secondary  and 
elementary  education  under  varying  conditions  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  securing  for  this  purpose  the  services  of  expert  teachers 
and  supervisors.  A  small  appropriation  for  this  purpose  could  be 
made  to  bring  very  .large  results.  The  bureau  needs  also  an  assistant 
editor,  a  skilled  librarian,  and  at  least  one  additional  translator. 
For  the  salaries  of  the  specialists,  assistants,  and  clerks  required  for 
the  purposes  here  set  forth  and  for  expenses  for  travel  and  other  pur- 
poses  necessary  to  make  their  work  effective  I  am  submitting  esti- 
mates for  new  appropriations  amounting  to  $140,420.  I  feel  sure 
every  dollar  of  this  can  be  used  by  the  bureau  for  the  effective  service 
of  the  country. 

For  the  education  of  natives  of  Alaska  I  am  submitting  estimates 
for  an  increase  in  appropriation  amounting  to  $48,000.  Last  year 
Commissioner  Brown  asked  for  an  increase  of  $50,000  for  this  pur- 
pose and  justified  the  increase  on  the  ground  of  the  ^'expansion  of 
the  sanitary  and  industrial  education  of  the  natives  and  the  need  of 
extending  this  service  to  numerous  villages  which  are  well  known  and 
are  unprovided  with  either  physicians  or  schools."  A  careful  inves- 
tigation of  the  reports  of  the  Alaskan  school  service  convinces  me 
that  this  increase  is  urgently  needed. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 
IISSS*"— iwT  1911--V0L  1 16 
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THIRTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 


George  One  Smith,  Director. 


The  appropriations  for  the  work  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  for  the  fiscal  year  1910-11  comprised  items  amounting  to 
$1,477,440.  The  plan  of  operations  was  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work  of  the  several 
branches  and  divisions  of  the  Survey  is  presented  on  later  pages  of 
this  report. 

speciaij  features. 

wobk  ok  the  public  lands. 

The  scientific  investigations  of  the  Survey  have  been  continued 
along  lines  similar  to  those  followed  in  other  years  and  the  usual 
amount  of  contributions  have  been  made  to  the  knowledge  of  geology 
and  related  subjects.  Among  the  special  features  of  the  year's 
activities  the  work  in  the  public-land  States  should  be  given  first 
place.  The  field  examination  of  the  public  lands  has  become  an 
increasingly  important  feature  in  the  Survey's  work,  yet  the  standard 
attained  is  so  dependent  on  past  and  present  scientific  investigations 
that  the  credit  is  necessarily  given  to  the  same  field  organization  for 
both  the  scientific  and  the  applied  results. 

In  the  last  12  months  the  amount  of  work  done,  both  in  field 
investigations  contributing  to  the  classification  of  the  public  lands 
and  in  the  preparation  of  the  results  of  land  classification,  has  ex- 
ceeded that  done  by  the  Survey  during  any  preceding  year.  The 
field  investigations  and  examinations  have  been  more  extensive  and 
more  detailed  and  reports  covering  a  wider  range  of  subjects  have 
been  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Secretary's  ofiice  and  to  the 
General  Land  Office  and  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 

An  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  this  contribution  to  public- 
land  administration  depends  on  the  accumulated  results  of  the  field 
work  of  the  Survey  is  afforded  by  the  land-classification  reports  that 
are  based  in  large  part  on  the  work  of  the  water-resources  branch. 
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These  include  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  designation  of  nonirrigable  lands  under  the  enlarged- 
homestead  act  aiid  with  recommendations  for  the  withdrawal  from 
entry  of  lands  valuable  for  water-power  or  reservoir  sites  under 
the  withdrawal  act,  as  well  as  similar  reports  furnished  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office  on  right-of-way  applications  and 
on  applications  for  segregations  of  irrigable  lands  under  the  Carey 
Act.  The  preparation  of  these  reports  requires  wide  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  public  domain,  as  well  as 
engineering  judgment  of  a  high  order.  Definite  results  concerning 
much  of  this  work  could  not  have  been  attained  had  not  records 
of  the  surface  and  underground  water  resources  of  the  public  domain 
been  available — records  which  represent  the  accumulated  results  of 
work  done  by  the  Geological  Survey  under  appropriations  covering 
many  years- 

The  extent  to  which  the  work  performed  in  other  years  by  the 
geologic,  topographic,  and  water-resources  branches  of  the  Survey 
has  been  utilized  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  can  be  inferred  from 
this  year's  records  of  the  land-classification  board,  which  in  public- 
land  matters  acts  as  the  clearing  house  of  the  Survey's  field  service, 

PUBLIC-LAND  LEOISLATIOK. 
NATURE  OP  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEV's  WORK. 

The  increasing  share  which  the  Geological  Survey  has  been  asked 
to  take  in  the  public-land  administration  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  brought  many  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  public- 
land  laws  more  directly  to  the  attention  of  those  charged  with  the 
work  of  this  bureau.  For  over  30  years,  however,  these  problems 
have  interested  the  Federal  geologists,  who  have  had  exceptional 
opportunities  for  first-hand  observation  in  nearly  all  the  important 
mining  districts  of  the  country,  and  for  almost  as  long  a  period  the 
engineers  of  the  Survey  have  been  in  touch  with  the  irrigation  and 
power  developments  in  the  public-land  States.  This  intimate  ex- 
perience with  both  field  conditions  and  administrative  problems  jus- 
tifies an  expression  of  opinion  concerning  the  land  laws,  which,  it  is 
believed,  will  be  appropriate  to  this  administrative  report.  To  a 
large  extent  the  principles  here  presented  and  the  specific  provisions 
advocated  have  been  expressed  in  memoranda  submitted  by  the  (Jeo- 
logical  Survey  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  during  the  last  four 
years. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC-LAND  LAWS. 
PURPOBES   AND   XEAVS    OF   AXSNDXEVT. 

The  objects  to  be  sought  by  amendment  of  the  public-land  laWs 
are,  first,  purposeful  and  economical  development  of  resources  for 
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which  there  is  present  demand,  with  retention  of  such  control  as 
may  insure  against  unnecessary  waste  or  excessive  charges  to  the 
consumer,  and,  second,  the  reservation  of  title  in  the  people  of  all 
resources  the  utilization  of  which  is  conjectural  or  the  need  of  which 
is  not  immediate.  The  means  that  are  essential  to  the  attainment 
of  these  objects  are,  first,  the  classification  of  the  public  lands,  sec- 
ond, the  separation  of  surface  and  mineral  rights,  and  third,  the 
disposition  of  the  lands  on  terms  that  will  secure  the  highest  use, 
enforce  development,  and  protect  the  public  interest.  Legislation 
based  on  these  principles  will  not  only  secure  the  positive  benefits 
of  immediate  utilization,  but  will  also  avoid  the  evils  of  speculative 
holdings  of  lands  by  fictitious  use  or  by  admitted  nonuse  for  the 
future  enjoyment  of  the  unearned  increment  or  of  the  profits  of 
monopolization.  With  actual  development  made  a  condition  of 
possession,  and  with  land  classification  and  separation  of  estates 
made  preliminaries  of  disposition,  the  present-day  utilization  by 
individuals  or  corporations  and  the  reservation  to  the  people  for 
future  use  become  at  once  possible  without  conflict  of  interests. 

The  classification  of  the  public  land  is  essential  to  the  administra- 
tion of  not  only  such  laws  as  express  the  principle  of  separation, 
but  also  of  those  whose  purpose  is  to  promote  the  highest  use  of  the 
land.  Land  classification  is  first  of  all  the  determination  of  the  best 
use  to  which  each  particular  portion  of  the  public  domain  can  be 
put,  and  by  the  organic  act  of  March  3,  1879,  this  duty  was  spe- 
cifically imposed  upon  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey.  The 
progress  now  being  made  in  this  work  is  set  forth  in  another  part 
of  this  report     (See  pp.  298-312.)  * 

Separation  of  surface  and  mineral  rights  might  be  effected  without 
classification  of  land  by  the  automatic  reservation  of  all  mineral 
deposits  to  the  United  States  in  every  patent  issued  as  a  result  of 
nonmineral  entry,  selection,  or  purchase.  Legislation  of  this  type 
would  possess  the  merit  of  simplicity  and  effectiveness,  but  the  well- 
known  objection  to  limited  patents 'would  with  considerable  reason 
be  made  the  basis  for  the  contention  that  the  Government  should 
assume  the  burden  of  classifying  its  land  before  disposition. 

The  classification  of  the  public  domain  is  itself  an  outgrowth  of 
the  principle  of  relative  worth,  which  early  found  expression  in  the 
land  laws  of  this  country,  in  that  they  provided  for  the  reservation 
of  mineral  lands  from  disposition  for  other  purposes.  The  present 
coal-land  law  also  expresses  this  principle  of  relative  worth  by  giv- 
ing deposits  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  priority  over  coal,  and 
coal,  in  turn,  preference  over  agricultural  values.  Such  distinc- 
tions necessitate  land  classification  based  on  adequate  field  examina- 
tion, and  with  the  classification  data  at  hand  the  principle  of  relative 
worth  can  be  further  developed.    Wherever  the  different  values  of 
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the  land  conflict  the  highest  use  should  prevail,  and  under  legislation 
that  does  not  oppose  the  principles  of  economic  law  the  highest  use 
will  prevail. 

Under  the  withdrawal  act  of  June  25,  1910  (Stat.  L.,  vol.  36, 
p.  847),  classification  is  made  possible  in  advance  of  disposition, 
and  disposition  can  be  postponed  to  await  immediate  legislation. 
Fully  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  for  which  it  was  enacted,  the 
withdrawal  act  itself  needs  amendment  in  several  particulars.  No 
withdrawal  is  effective  against  location  or  appropriation  for  minerals 
other  than  coal,  oil,  gas,  and  phosphate,  the  apparent  intent  of  the 
law  being  to  promote  the  exploration  and  discovery  of  metalliferous 
minerals.  However,  this  exception  to  the  application  of  the  with- 
drawal law  is  far  too  broad,  in  that  it  would  include  such  min«^ 
as  potash  or  nitrates,  the  disposition  of  which  is  a  matter  of  no 
less  vital  concern  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  "nation  than 
is  the  proper  utilization  of  the  phosphate  deposits.  So,  too,  it 
is  true  that  attempts  are  being  made  to  claim  sand  and  gravel 
as  minerals  excepted  by  the  law  and  under  such  contention  to  secure 
control  of  power  sites,  even  in  the  face  of  an  executive  withdrawal. 
Connected  with  this  defect  in  the  law  is  the  lack  of  recognition 
therein  of  the  principle  of  relative  worth.  There  is  a  too  evident 
opportunity  for  a  gypsum  entryman,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  gypsum,  by  reason  of  poor  quality  or  lack  of  transportation 
facilities,  may  be  worthless  commercially,  to  set  up  a  claim  for  title 
to  a  tract  of  great  prospective  value  for  oil — a  tract  which  is  pro- 
tected from  oil  entry  by  an  oil  withdrawal.  Similarly,  under  the 
mineral  law  it  is  possible  to  seek  title  to  the  walls  of  a  narrow  canyon, 
withdrawn  as  a  power  site,  in  spite  of  the  great  discrepancy  between 
the  utterly  negligible  value  of  the  building  stone  it  contains  and  the 
strategic  importance,of  the  dam  site. 

SEPARATION  OF  SITRFAOE  AHD  MINERAL  RIGHTS. 

The  first  step,  both  in  principle  and  practice,  in  any  amendment 
of  the  land  laws,  appears  to  be  that  of  making  possible  by  legislation 
the  separation  of  surface  and  mineral  rights  whenever  the  two 
estates  have  values  which  can  be  separately  utilized.  A  notable 
advance  in  public-land  legislation  was  the  passage  of  the  acts  of 
March  3,  1909  (Stat.  L.,  vol.  35,  p.  844),  and  June  22,  1910  (Stat 
L.,  vol.  36,  p.  583),  which  provide  that  patents  issued  thereunder 
grant  title  to  the  surface  of  the  land  only  and  thus  permit  its 
agricultural  development,  while  at  the  same  time  the  United  States 
retains  title  to  the  underlying  coal  deposits.  The  results  have  been 
of  undoubted  value  in  permitting  homestead  and  desert-land  entries, 
Carey  Act  selections,  and  reclamation-act  withdrawals  on  lands  which 
are  withdrawn  or  classified  as  coal  lands'Or  are  known  to  be  valuable 
for  coal. 
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A  similar  separation  of  surface  and  mineral  rights  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  other  nomnineral  entries,  selections,  or  locations,  to  in- 
xJude  oil,  gas,  and  phosphate  lands  as  well  as  coal  lands,  the  mineral 
rights  to  be  reserved  to  the  United  States  until  they  can  be  disposed 
of  most  beneficially  to  the  people.  For  all  these  lands  the  need  of 
legislation  for  the  separation  indicated  is  not  academic  but  actual, 
since  under  each  class  there  are  already  requests  for  surface  patents. 

Similar  legislation  applying  the  principle  of  separation  is  demanded 
in  order  to  reserve  to  the  Oovemment  the  exclusive  right  to  grant  ease- 
ments for  the  future  development  of  water  resources,  for  either  power 
or  irrigation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  provision  for  grants  of  sur- 
face patents  for  the  agricultural  use  of  the  land,  or  of  mineral  patents 
where  mining  may  not  interfere  with  water-power  development.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  the  principle  involved  in  this  proposed  legislation  was 
recognized  by  the  enactment  of  an  item  in  the  Indian  appropriation 
act  which  provides  for  the  issuance  of  limited  patents  on  the  shores  of 
Flathead  Lake,  in  Montana,  where  increased  storage  for  power  and 
irrigation  may  be  at  some  future  time  found  to  be  advantageous. 
A  further  recognition  of  this  principle  was  given  in  the  water-power 
bill  introduced  by  Bepresentative  Parsons  at  the  third  session  of  the 
Sixty-first  Congress  (H.  R.  33000),  wherein  provision  is  made  for  a 
double  use  of  land  leased  for  water-power  utilization  and  for  the 
reservation  in  perpetuity  to  the  United  States  of  all  rights  to  future 
occupancy  and  use  for  water-power  development  on  all  lands  desig- 
nated by  the  President.  The  need  of  statutory  authority  for  limited 
patents  is  most  evident  in  regions  where,  because  of  the  possibility  of 
future  power  development,  lands  are  now  withdrawn  which  possess 
present  value  for  agricultural  use.  Provision  should  be  made 
whereby  future  power  development  will  be  absolutely  insured  when- 
ever the  value  of  the  lands  for  such  use  would  exceed  their  actual 
agricultural  value. 

The  chief  advantage  of  land  withdrawal  and  classification  lies  in 
its  essential  relation  to  the  principle  of  proper  disposition  of  the 
public  domain,  the  real  purpose  of  public-land  administration  being 
to  insure  such  reservation  or  disposal  of  the  people's  land  as  will 
result  in  its  highest  use.  The  question  of  amendment  of  the  present 
laws  relating  to  the  disposition  of  coal,  oil,  gas,  and  phosphate  de- 
posits on  the  public  domain  is  recognized  as  fairly  before  the  public 
by  the  specific  mention  of  these  minerals  in  the  withdrawal  act. 

LAW  APPLICABLE  TO  COAL  LANDS. 

The  coal-land  law  is  unquestionably  the  most  satisfactory  of  the 
preswit  mineral-land  laws  in  that  it  admits  of  the  placing  of  an 
adequate  valuation  upon  the  deix)sits,  and  in  the  administration  of 
this  law  the  purpose  is  not  only  to  base  the  appraisal  price  upon 
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the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  coal  present  and  to  give  considera- 
tion to  every  known  physical  and  commercial  factor  affecting  the 
value  of  the  deposits,  but  also  to  make  the  selling  price  approach 
as  neariy  as  possible  the  present  purchase  price  of  a  royalty  under 
a  leasehold.    Thereby  it  is  intended  to  permit  purchase  for  imme- 
diate development  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent,  or  at  least  dis- 
courage, purchase  for  long-time  investment  or  for  monopolization. 
So  many  factors,  however,  require  consideration  that  an  ideal  ad- 
justment of  the  values  is  well-nigh  unattainable  for  many,  if  not  for 
most,  coal  lands,  and  on  this  account  a  strcmg  argument  may  be 
made  for  support  of  the  lease  over  the  sale  system.     Under  lease- 
hold it  would  be  comparatively  easy  so  to  adjust  the  relationship  be- 
tween ground  rental  and  royalty  as  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of 
coal  deposits  imtil  such  time  as  their  development  should  be  profit- 
able.   On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible,  under  the  present  law,  and 
it  is  the  policy  in  its  administration,  to  readjust  the  prices  from 
time  to  time,  either  by  reduction  to  encourage  development  in  spe- 
cial cases  or,  more  commonly,  by  raising  the  price  on  account  of 
increased  value  due  to  new  discoveries  or  to  changed  commercial 
conditions.    The  greatest  advantage  of  the  lease  system  to  the  op- 
erator directly,  and  to  the  public  indirectly,  is  relief  from  the  large 
capital  outlay  now  required  in  the  acquisition  of  the  large  acreage 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  modem  mine.     This  argument  advanced 
against  the  present  policy  of  valuing  the  public  coal  lands  at  even 
conservative  prices  thus  becomes  an  argument  for  a  leasehold  law. 
Thus  contrasting  the  lease  with  sale  outright  to  the  coal  operator, 
the  reduction  in  capital  necessary  for  original  investment  and  the 
elimination  of  many  of  the  risks  in  such  investment  must  result  in 
reducing  the  cost  of  operation  to  the  mine  owner  and  thus  make 
possible  a  correspondingly  lower   price  of  coal   to   the    consumer. 
Hardly  less  important,  moreover  is  the  better  control  possible  under 
a  lease  system,  although  against  the  advantage  of  such  control  must 
be  weighed  the  cost  of  Federal  management  and  the  possibilities  of 
inefiicient  administration  or  even  maladministration. 

The    present    coal-land    law,  however,  has    one    serious    defect, 
which  should  be  remedied  if  a  leasing  law  is  not  enacted.     The  re- 
striction of  area  that  may  legally  be  acquired  to  a  maximum  of  160 
acres  for  an  individual  and  640  acres  for  an  association  is  not  in 
accord  with  good  mining  practice.     The  fixed  charges  on  the  cost 
of  a  modern  coal  mine,  provided  with  the  up-to-date  equipment 
necessary  to  conserve  life  and  property  and  to  assure  maximum  re- 
covery, are  too  high  to  be  assessed  against  the  output  of  so  small  a 
tract,  especially  if  the  coal  seam  is  of  only  moderate  thickness.     A 
law  designed  to  promote  the  practical  utilization  of  coal   deposits, 
whether  the  system  contemplates  sale  or  lease,  must  provide   for 
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the  holding  of  a  large  enough  unit  to  permit  the  opening  and  equip- 
ment of  a  modem  mine  and  to  warrant  its  economical  operation. 
Without  such  provision  for  commercial  operation  too  great  an  ad- 
vantage is  given  to  the  land-grant  railroads  and  large  coal  com- 
panies already  in  possession  of  considerable  areas  of  high-grade  coal. 

LAWS  APPLIED  TO  PHOSPHATE  LANDS. 

The  present  uncertainty  whether  the  phosphate  rock  of  the  public 
land  should  be  entered  under  the  lode  law  or  under  the  placer  law  is 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  need  of  legislation.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
neither  of  these  laws  is  more  applicable  to  the  acquisition  of  beds  of 
phosphate-bearing  limestone  than  it  would  be  to  that  of  coal  beds. 
The  realization  that  the  phosphate  deposits  are  more  extensive  than 
was  known  or  suspected  when  the  Survey  geologists  began  land  classi- 
fication work  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming  does  not  lessen  but  rather  in- 
creases the  urgency  for  a  leasing  law  which  will  provide  for  the 
utilization  of  this  large  supply  of  mineral  fertilizer,  so  as  to  meet  both 
present  and  future  needs. 

LAW  NEEDED  FOR  OIL  AND  GAS  LANDS. 

The  most  urgent  need  of  legislation  for  the  disposition  of  mineral 
deposits  is  in  the  case  of  oil  and  gas.     It  is  most  apparent  that  the 
placer  law,  which  is  none  too  well  adapted  to  meet  modem  conditions 
in  mining  placer  gold,  is  wholly  inadequate  if  applied  to  public  oil 
lands,  inasmuch  as  oil  is  discovered  at  a  late  stage  in  the  exploration 
jqid  development  of  the  land  claimed  under  the  law.    Thus,  large 
expenditures,  extending  over  several  months,  if  not  years,  are  neces; 
sary  before  any  right  is  acquired  against  the  Government,  and  during 
all  this  time  there  is  no  legal  protection  of  the  oil  prospector  against 
unscrupulous  claimants  or  competitors  better  backed  by  capital.     The 
need  for  remedial  oil  legislation  is  somewhat  less  pressing  than  it  was 
a  year  ago,  by  reason  of  the  passage  of  the  act  approved  March  2, 1911 
(Stat  L.,  vol.  36,  p.  1015),  the  effect  of  which  is  to  validate  a  class  of 
claims  that,  although  clouded  by  the  construction  which  the  depart- 
ment was  forced  to  place  upon  the  misfit  placer  law  under  which  title 
to  oil  lands' must  now  be  gained,  were  bona  fide  in  that  the  inception 
of  their  development  antedated  the  oil-land  withdrawals.    This  legis- 
lation was  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  withdrawal  act,  which 
provides  for  the  protection  of  equities  already  established.    The  need 
for  a  better  law  is,  however,  imperative,  and  the  legislative  action 
d^nanded  by  the  situation  should  not  be  limited  to  an  attempt  to 
revamp  the  general  placer  law,  but  should  consist  of  the  enactment  of 
*n  altogether  new  measure,  especially  adapted  to  provide  for  the 
sane  and  equitable  development  of  this  industry  in  the  future.     First, 
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the  new  law  should  authorize  the  issue  of  exploratory  permits,  grant- 
ing to  individuals  or  associations  the  exclusive  privilege  of  occupa- 
tion, the  sole  condition  of  such  a  grant  being  diligent  and  adequate 
prosecution  of  development  work,  measured  by  the  expenditure  of 
fixed  sums  within  certain  periods,  with  possibly  the  payment  of  a 
small  fee  to  the  Govenmient  in  lieu  of  such  expenditure  during  the 
first  six  months.  The  issue  of  this  permit  should  preferably  be 
limited  to  one  to  each  citizen  or  association  of  citizens,  although  after 
the  lapse  or  surrender  of  such  a  permit  the  former  holder  should  be 
allowed  to  apply  for  another  exploratory  permit.  In  the  second 
place,  the  law  should  provide  that  upon  discovery  the  holder  of  the 
permit  be  given  a  leasehold  title  with  a  royalty  varied  to  meet  local 
and  actual  conditions.  The  "  wildcatter  "  or  prospector  in  unproved 
country,  whether  such  unproved  territory  is  classified  on  geologic 
evidence  as  oil  land  or  not,  should  be  given  special  privilege  to  offset 
his  greater  risk.  This  privilege  might  take  the  form  of  an  increased 
acreage,  held  both  under  permit  and  under  lease,  or  a  practical  ex- 
emption from  the  payment  of  royalty,  merely  a  nominal  rental  being 
charged  under  the  lease.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  leasehold  for 
oil  over  a  fee-simple  title  lies  in  the  prevention  of  monopolization 
through  large  holdings.  Such  large  holdings  without  production 
would  be  guarded  against  by  a  ground  rental  sufficiently  high  to 
discourage  the  acquisition  of  lands  except  for  immediate  and  con- 
tinued development^  although  provision  should  also  be  made  in  the 
lease  for  surrender  under  terms  which  would  protect  the  Govemmwit. 
This  indirect  control  of  development  would  be  preferable  to  the  direct 
enforcement,  by  forfeiture,  of  continuous  production,  which  should  be 
avoided  because  of  the  danger  of  disturbing  the  delicate  equilibrium 
between  supply  and  demand.  Transfers  of  interest,  under  either 
permit  or  lease,  should  be  permitted  because  of  the  absolute  necessity 
in  most  instances  of  procuring  capital  for  both  drilling  and  operating 
an  oil  well.  The  law,  however,  should  set  forth  the  purpose  of  the 
control  of  such  transfer,  which  would  be  to  provide  protection  for  the 
original  locators,  most  of  them  men  of  small  means,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  insure  the  prohibition  of  too  large  holdings  of  Government 
leases  by  big  companies. 

I^WS  RELATING  TO  METALLIFEROUS  MINERALS. 

Proposed  amendments  of  the  well-established  laws  relating  to 
metalliferous  minerals  always  raise  the  warmest  discussion.  With 
the  opinion  of  mining  men  in  general  favoring  revision  of  mining 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  with  commission  after  commission 
appointed  by  various  bodies  to  suggest  improvements,  the  statutes 
have  remained  practically  unchanged  for  nearly  40  years,  while  the 
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geology  of  ore  deposits  and  the  technology  of  metal  mining  have 
made  marvelous  progress. 

The  law  of  the  apex  has  proved  more  productive  of 'expensive  liti- 
gation than  of  economical  mining.  In  many  of  the  more  recently 
established  and  more  progressive  mining  districts  this  statute  has 
been  made  inoperative  either  by  common  agreement  or  by  compromise 
between  adjoining  owners.  Its  repeal  could  not  affect  established 
equities  under  patents  already  granted,  but  would  render  possible 
more  certain  property  rights  in  large  mining  districts,  not  as  yet  dis- 
covered, where  new  and  valuable  claims  will  be  located  a  hundred 
years  from  now.  The  unit  of  disposition  should  be  the  claim,  pref- 
erably square,  limited  on  its  four  sides  by  vertical  planes,  and  of  a 
size  suflScient  to  allow  the  miner  occupying  two  cc«itiguous  claims  to 
follow  the  vein  or  lode  to  considerable  depth,  even  if  its  dip  is  only 
45°.  Such  definiti(Hi  of  a  mining  claim  is  found  practicable  in  both 
Mexico  and  British  Columbia,  and  in  the  latter  country  the  change 
from  the  apex  law  was  effected  without  trouble  or  confusion. 

The  same  knowledge  of  natural  conditions  that  leads  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  repeal  of  the  law  of  the  apex  forces  the  further  suggestion 
that  discovery  of  ore  in  place  can  not  be  made  universally  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  location  of  a  mining  claim.  Geologic  study  of  ore 
deposits  has  furnished  examples  in  a  number  of  regions  where  the 
present  law  can  not  be  complied  with,  although  rich  deposits  exist 
underground  and  their  extent  can  be  more  definitely  surmised  than 
in  most  places  where  ore  is  discovered  at  the  surface.  To  meet  such 
actual  conditions  the  law  should  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  metal- 
liferous mineral  land  classified  as  such  upon  the  basis  of  adequate 
geologic  evidence,  whether  actual  outcrops  are  present  or  not. 

Most  important,  perhaps,  in  any  amended  mining  law  would  be 
provision  for  enforced  development,  a  principle  expressed,  it  is  true, 
in  the  present  law  but  not  made  effective  in  its  workings.  A  require- 
ment of  actual  use  as  a  condition  of  occupancy  of  mineral  land  can 
not  be  regarded  as  either  novel  or  radical.  As  regards  the  large  acre- 
age of  undeveloped  land  in  many  mining  camps  to  which  patent  has 
already  been  issued,  it  is  perhaps  true  that  the  situation  is  without 
relief,  unless  the  western  Australia  plan  is  adopted,  whereby  the 
Government  steps  in  and  permits  mining  under  a  lease,  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  assessed,  collected,  and  paid  over  to  the  owner.  The 
principle  invoked  seems  to  be  that  no  property  owner  can  rightfully 
oppose  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  State. 

In  the  case  of  unpatented  claims  a  remedy  should  be  sought  for 
what  has  been  termed  "  the  paralysis  of  mining  districts,"  and  the 
rigid  requirement  of  annual  assessment  work  should  be  made  actual 
Jtnd  effective  by  inspection  and  supervision,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
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the  present  procedure  of  allowing  a  claim  to  lie  idle  for  practically 
two  years  after  its  location,  not  to  mention  tiie  many  localities  where 
claims  are  held  year  after  year  with  only  perfunctory  compliance,  or 
even  without  any  performance  of  assessment  work — a  type  of  local 
disregard  for  law  that  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  observance 
accorded  to  the  district  customs  and  regulations  of  earlier  days, 
whereby  the  right  of  possession  was  made  absolutely  dependent  upon 
continuous  operation. 

The  remedy,  then,  for  the  existing  evil  of  idle  mining  property 
must  be  sought  either  in  the  adoption  of  leasdiold,  under  which  the 
Government  can  enforce  operation,  a  system  which  fully  attains  the 
desired  end  of  promoting  mining  development  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  according  to  the  report  made  in  1907  by  Geologist  Veatch, 
of  this  Survey,  to  the  President,  or  in  the  thorough  revision  of  the 
existing  system.  Eadical  amendment  to  the  present  law  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  something  more  nearly  approaching 
equality  of  opportunity.  Some  limitation  should  be  put  on  the  num- 
ber of  claims  which  an  individual  can  locate  in  each  mining  district, 
and  the  prevention  of  monopolization  would  be  furthered  by  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  assessment  development.  The  record  of  claims 
kept  by  a  local  official  elected  by  the  miners  should  be  reported  to  the 
nearest  land  office  in  order  to  furnish  the  Federal  Government  with  a 
notice  of  the  intention  of  the  claimant,  and  thus  to  initiate  the  oper- 
ation of  effective  inspection,  the  purpose  of  which  would  be  to 
enforce  the  use  and  development  of  mineral  land  as  comtemplated  in 
the  law. 

LEGISLATION   REQUIRED  FOR  WATER  POWER, 

On  the  subject  of  water-power  legislation  the  position  of  the 
Geological  Survey  is  essentially  that  set  forth  in  January  of  this 
year  in  a  report  addressed  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  of 
Agriculture  by  a  joint  conunittec  representing  the  two  departments. 
The  legislation  there  outlined  would  provide  for  leases  of  public  and 
reserved  lands  of  the  United  States  valuable  for  water-power  devel- 
opment for  a  fixed  term,  not  to  exceed  50  years,  with  moderate 
charges  for  use  and  occupancy  of  the  land,  revocable  only  upon 
breach  of  conditions  or  on  account  of  the  charge  of  excessive  rates 
to  consumers.  These  leases  should  be  identical  in  terms,  under  what- 
ever department  they  are  granted,  with  joint  and  uniform  regula- 
tions governing  all  matters  relating  to  water-power  development 
of  land  belonging  to  the  United  States.  Provision  should  also  be 
made  for  periodic  and  equitable*  readjustment  of  charges,  transfer 
of  leases,  preferential  rights  to  renewal,  and  compensation  for  im- 
provements at  the  termination  of  the  leasehold.  The  law  should 
specifically  i^ognize  water-power  use  as  dominant,  should  insure 
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to  the  lessee  undisturbed  occupancy  of  the  land  needed  for  such  use, 
and  should  reserve  for  future  utilization  all  land  believed  to  possess 
value  for  water-power  development,  these  lands  to  be  designated  by 
the  President  but  to  be  open  to  other  entry,  subject  to  this  reserved 
right  wherever  separation  of  the  water-power  use  and  other  use  is 
possible. 

EXAMINATIONS  UNDEB  THE  WEEKS  ACT. 

The  act  approved  March  1,  1911  (Stat.  L.,  vol.  36,  p.  961),  which 
provides  for  the  acquisition  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the 
navigability  of  navigable  streams,  imposed  a  new  duty  on  the  Geo- 
logical Survey.  Section  6  of  the  law  provides  for  an  examination  by 
the  Geological  Survey  of  land  whose  purchase  is  under  consideration 
and  the  submission  of  a  report  based  thereon  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  "  showing  that  the  control  of  such  lands  will  promote  or 
protect  the  navigation  of  streams  on  whose  watersheds  they  Ke.'' 
The  law  thus  places  upon  the  Geological  Survey  the  determination  of 
the  fundamental  question  whether  the  control  of  the  specific  tract 
of  land  pertains  to  the  promotion  or  protection  of  navigability,  and 
stipulates  that  a  favorable  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
must  precede  the  purchase  of  the  tract  considered. 

The  report  thus  required  of  the  Geological  Survey  is  believed  to 
involve  something  more  than  perfunctory  action  and  to  consist  of  a 
showing  of  facts  rather  than  an  expression  of  opinion.  The  solu- 
tion of  complex  scientific  problems  is  required  in  order  to  estab- 
lish actual  and  substantial  relationship  between  control  of  head- 
water tracts  and  the  navigation  of  streams,  and  while  the  respon^ 
sibility  for  ttis  determination  had  not  been  sought  by  the  Geological 
Survey,  this  new  application  of  scientific  investigation  to  an  adminis- 
trative problem  has  been  accepted  by  the  Survey  as  directly  in  line 
with  its  geologic  and  hydrographic  work.  It  was  at  once  recog- 
nized that  as  the  determinative  agent,  whose  favorable  report  must 
precede  any  action  by  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission, 
the  Geological  Survey  would  be  exposed  to  criticism  alike  by  those 
favoring  a  "  broad  interpretation  "  of  both  natural  and  statutory  law 
and  by  those  who  had  opposed  the  enactment  of  the  Weeks  law  as 
wnbodying  a  subterfuge. 

On  the  initiative  of  the  Survey  a  conference  was  arranged  between 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  an  agreement  was  reached  concerning  pro- 
cedure in  the  administration  of  this  new  law,  so  far  as  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Greological  Survey  are  concerned,  to  the  end  that 
the  examinations  of  land  by  the  two  bureaus  might  be  coordinated. 
In  this  agreement,  which  was  approved  by  the  two  Secretaries  on 
May  8,  1911,  it  is  set  forth  that  the  examination  by  the  Geological 
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Survey  will  include  the  determination  of  the  relation  of  the  head- 
water streams  to  the  navigable  streams  to  which  they  are  tributary, 
the  local  observation  of  the  headwater  stream  or  streams  draining  the 
tract  or  tracts  in  question  with  reference  to  run-off  characteristics  and 
to  nature  and  amount  of  suspended  material,  the  classification  of  the 
surface  formations  of  the  tract  with  reference  to  permeability  and 
storage  capacity  and  to  resistance  to  erosion,  and  the  securing  of  such 
additional  topographic  data,  in  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service, 
as  are  needed  by  the  two  bureaus  in  their  examination  of  the  tract 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  agreement  work  was  prose- 
cuted in  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  New  Hampshire  in  May  and  June, 
resulting  in  the  submission  of  two  favorable  reports  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Report  No.  1  refers  to  a  tract  of  31,377  acres  in  Fannin  and  Union 
counties,  Ga.,  and  states  the  following  general  conclusions,  based  on 
local  field  examination,  which  support  the  proposition  that  the  con- 
trol of  this  tract  in  northern  Georgia  will  promote  and  protect  the 
navigation  of  Hiwassee  and  Tennessee  rivers,  in  whose  basins  the 
land  examined  lies. 

(a)  Toccoa  River  is  a  headwater  stream  contributing  a  relatively 
large  low-season  flow,  which  makes  its  basin  one  of  the  class  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  navigability  of  the  river  during  the  dry 
season.  « 

(&)  On  the  Gennett  tract,  as  elsewhere  in  this  general  district,  ex- 
cessive soil  wastage  is  in  progress,  which  is  chargeable  to  the  prac- 
tice of  yearly  burning  over  the  forest  lands,  to  the  tillage  of  steep 
slopes,  and  to  the  presence  of  fallow  fields. 

(c)  Control  of  these  lands  will  to  an  appreciable  extent  insure 
the  continuance  and  possible  betterment  of  the  important  low-water 
contribution  of  Toccoa  River  and  will  diminish  the  present  exces- 
sive delivery  of  sediment  into  this  tributary  of  Hiwassee  and  Ten- 
nessee rivers. 

The  National 'Forest  Reservation  Commission,  on  the  basis  of  this 
report  and  the  report  presented  by  the  Forest  Service,  authorized 
the  purchase  of  this  tract. 

Report  No.  2  refers  to  a  tract  in  Blount  and  Sevier  counties, 
Tenn.  This  tract  comprises  58,213  acres  in  the  upper  drainage 
basin  of  Little  River,  which  enters  Tennessee  River  below  Knox- 
ville.  Little  River  itself  is  navigable  in  its  lower  part  and  the 
importance  of  the  Tennessee  as  a  navigable  stream  is  well  known. 

The  general  conclusions  based  on  the  local  examination  and  pre- 
sented below  support  the  proposition  that  the  control  of  this  tract 
will  promote  and  protect  the  navigation  of  Little  and  Tennessee 
rivers,  on  whose  watersheds  the  land  examined  lies.  These  c<Hiclu- 
sions  are: 
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(a)  Little  Biver  is  a  stream  whose  headwater  branches  contribute 
a  low-season  flow  largely  in  excess  of  the  average  discharge  of  the 
Tennessee  drainage  basin. 

(h)  Excessive  erosion  is  observed  in  various  parts  of  the  tract, 
especially  in  those  parts  which  have  been  subject  to  repeated  burn- 
ing. A  sensible  reduction  of  the  amount  of  sediment  delivered  to 
Little  Kiver  seems  possible  through  forest  management. 

Action  on  this  report  by  the  commission  was  postponed,  because 
of  questions  as  to  terms  and  conditions  of  sale  raised  in  the  report 
submitted  by  the  Forest  Service. 

Report  No.  3,  on  adjoining  tracts  in  Little  River  basin,  aggre- 
gatmg  3,365  acres,  based  on  the  field  examination  covering  the  tract 
referred  to  in  report  No.  2,  was  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  July. 

The  only  topographic  work  thus  far  found  necessary  in  these  ex- 
aminations has  been  a  resurvey  of  the  Little  River  drainage  basin, 
in  Tennessee.  Hydrographic  work  in  the  White  Mountain  region 
was  begun  in  May  and  will  be  continued  through  the  summer,  when 
the  necessary  geologic  examination  will  also  be  made  of  the  tracts 
selected  by  the  Forest  Service  for  proposed  purchase.  This  plan  of 
procediu^e  was  decided  upon  early  in  May,  and  the  selection  of  tracts 
in  the  southern  Appalachians  for  immediate  examination  and  report 
before  June  30  was  actuated,  first,  by  the  fact  that  much  more  work 
had  already  been  done  in  that  area  by  the  Geological  Survey;  second, 
by  the  fact  that  the  geologic  conditions  in  the  region  were  believed 
to  be  much  more  favorable  to  the  contention  that  an  indisputable 
relation  exists  between  forest  lands  and  stream  regulation,  and  fur- 
ther by  the  fact  that  the  offering  of  two  large  tracts  having  an  area 
of  90,000  acres  in  especially  favorable  localities,  promised  the  maxi- 
mum chance  for  favorable  reports  within  a  minimum  time. 

NECROLOGY. 

SAMUEL   FBANKLIN   EMMONS. 

The  Gleological  Survey  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death 
of  Samuel  Franklin  Emmons  on  March  28,  1911,  after  a  brief  illness. 
Mr.  Emmons  served  the  Survey  as  an  administrative  chief  and  a 
scientific  leader  from  the  first  year  of  its  history,  so  that  mention  of 
his  attainments  and  his  work  furnishes  also  a  record  of  the  32  years 
of  achievement  and  progress  by  the  organization. 

Mr.  Emmons  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1861,  and 
after  a  period  of  study  abroad  joined  Clarence  King  as  an  assistant 
in  the  United  States  Geological  Exploration  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel. 
For  nearly  10  years  he  remained  with  this  organization,  seeing  varied 
service  and  gaining  wide  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the  West, 
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With  Mr.  Arnold  Hague  he  was  joint  author  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  great  Fortieth  Parallel  series,  entitled  "  Descriptive  geology." 

With  the  organization  of  the  present  Survey,  in  1879,  Mr.  Emmons 
was  placed  by  King  in  charge  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  division,  with 
instructions  to  give  exclusive  attention  to  the  study  of  the  mineral 
wealth,  and  soon  thereafter  he  began  his  study  of  the  Leadville  dis- 
trict, then  newly  opened.  His  monograph  and  atlas  on  the  "  Geology 
and  mining  industry  of  Leadville  "  *  were  published  by  the  Geological 
Survey  in  1886,  and  at  once  established  the  reputation  of  their  author. 
The  Leadville  report  was  preceded  in  publication  by  Becker's  mono- 
graph on  the  "  Geology  of  the  Comstock  lode  and  the  Washoe  dis- 
trict"* and  by  Curtis's  less  extensive  report  on  the  "Silver-lead 
deposits  of  Eureka,  Nev.,"  *  but  with  these,  and  more  decisively  than 
these,  it  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  economic  geology  and 
became  a  model  for  the  numerous  monographic  reports  on  western 
mining  districts  that  have  since  been  published  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Emmons  continued  in  general  charge  of 
the  investigations  of  western  ore  deposits  carried  on  by  the  Survey, 
and  many  studies  were  planned  and  completed  under  his  supervision 
and  with  his  suggestive  advice.  In  some  reports  he  appeared  as  col- 
laborator; in  others  his  share  was  less  patent,  although  perhaps 
scarcely  less  important.  He  was  the  semor  author  of  the  mono- 
graph on  the  "  Geology  of  the  Denver  Basin "  and  was  the  sole  or 
joint  author  of  several  folios  of  the  Geologic  Atlas  of  the  United 
States.  His  contributions  to  scientific  periodicals  and  to  the  transac- 
tions of  societies  were  numerous  and  important.  One  of  the  most 
notable  of  these  contributions  was  his  paper  on  the  ''^  Secondary  en- 
richment of  ore  deposits,"  *  which  was  the  outcome  of  long-continued 
studies  at  Butte  and  elsewhere  and  which  enunciated  principles  that, 
were  at  once  generally  recognized  as  being  not  only  of  unusual 
scientific  importance  but  also  of  great  practical  value. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Emmons,  freed  from  the 
cares  of  official  administration,  returned  to  his  studies  at  Leadville, 
and,  in  association  with  Prof.  J.  D.  Irving,  of  Yale  University,  was 
engaged  in  extending  his  earlier  results  in  the  light  of  additional 
facts  brought  out  by  extensive  mining  operations  continued  through 
three  decades.  Although  some  of  his  newer  material  was  published 
in  1907  as  the  Survey's  Bulletin  320,  on  the  Downtown  district  of 
Leadville,  Colo.,  Mr.  Emmons  did  not  live  to  see  the  publication  of 
his  final  results.  The  task  of  completing  the  report  has  fallen  to 
Prof.  Irving. 

*Moii.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  12,  1886. 

'Idem,  vol.  3,  1882. 

•Idem,  vol.  7,  1884. 

*Tpan8.  Am.  Inst  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  30,  1901,  pp.  177-217, 
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Mr.  Emmons  was  a  prominent  member  of  many  scientific  societies 
and  academies  both  in  l^is  country  and  abroad,  including  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  treasurer  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  In  1903  he  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  Greological 
Society  of  America.  In  1909  both  Harvard  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versities conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Sc.  D. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  his  work  were  thorough  painstaking 
honesty  of  method,  wide  and  penetrating  vision  in  the  interpretation  of 
his  facts,  remarkable  soundness  and  stability  of  judgment,  and  clarity 
of  exposition.  Himself  able  to  express  his  thought  in  unusually  clear 
and  felicitous  language,  Mr.  Emmons  was  an  invaluable  critic,  not 
only  of  substance  but  of  form,  and  those  geologists  who  in  their 
younger  days  were  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  his  kindly  yet  keen  crit- 
icism have  found  their  appreciation  of  what  he  did  for  them  grow 
with  the  passing  years  and  will  always  hold  him  in  grateful  remem- 
brance. His  own  writings  are  an  eloquent  protest  against  the 
view  that  sound  science  can  find  appropriate  expression  in  slovenly 
writing. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  life  Mr.  Emmons  had  seen  the  Far  West 
make  astonishing  progress,  especially  in  the  mining  industry,  and  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  by  his  work  he  had  materially 
advanced  this  development.  He  had  received  unsought  and  bore 
modestly  the  honors  that  men  of  science  most  prize.  His  name  not 
only  stood  high  on  the  rolls  of  science  but  was  known  to  miners 
throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  as  that  of  the  man  who  more 
than  anyone  else  had  applied  geologic  knowledge  in  a  way  to  convince 
them  of  its  value. 

"WORK  OF  THE  YEAR, 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Survey's  success  in  reaching  the  public  with  the  results  of  its 
scientific  work  is  directly  measured  by  the  distribution  of  its  pub- 
licatious.  In  spite  of  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
the  consequent  removal  of  the  deservedly  popular  technologic  bulle- 
tins from  the  Survey's  publications,  the  total  niunber  of  reports  and 
maps  distributed  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  1911  was  1,208,797, 
an  mcrease  of  6  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  figures  for  1910. 
An  even  larger  percentage  of  increase  is  shown  in  the  number  of 
letters  received  containing  remittances  for  sale  publications,  while 
the  receipts  for  topographic  maps  increased  about  10  per  cent.  The 
total  distribution  of  topographic  maps,  which  includes  congressional 
distribution,  exchanges,  and  issue  for  departmental  use,  as  well  as  the 
half  million  maps  sold,  exhibits  the  gratifying  increase  of  15  per  cent. 
The  total  distribution  to  the  public  of  books  and  maps  is  equivalent 
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to  more  than  99  per  cent  of  the  number  of  copies  received  during  the 
year  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  the  Survey's  engrav- 
ing and  printing  division. 

The  notable  increase  in  the  amount  of  editorial  work  also  fur- 
nishes a  gratifying  item  in  the  year's  record.  The  number  of  manu- 
script pages  read  in  1911  exceeds  the  largest  number  read  in  any 
previous  year  by  nearly  10  per  cent  and  exceeds  the  work  of  some 
recent  years  by  100  per  cent.  In  pages  of  final  proof  read  and  in- 
dexed this  year's  record  has  been  exceeded  by  only  two  years,  and 
this  excess  is  in  part  apparent  rather  than  real,  by  reason  of  changes 
in  measure  of  page  and  size  of  type,  while  the  cost  of  editorial  work 
has  been  much  less  than  in  other  years  in  which  a  comparable  amount 
of  work  was  performed. 

The  publications  of  the  last  fiscal  year  are  briefly  described  in  the 
following  summaries : 

Thirty-flrst  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1910. 
A  report  on  special  features  of  the  Survey's  work,  brief  abstracts  of  publi- 
cations of  the  year,  and  a  summary  of  the  work  by  branches  and  divisions, 
with  maps  showing  the  progress  of  topographic  and  areal  surveys. 

Professional  Paper  68.  The  ore  deposits  of  New  Mexico,  by  Waldemar  Lindgren, 
Louis  C.  Graton,  and  Charles  H.  Gordon.    1910.    361  pp.,  22  pis.,  33  text 
figures. 
A  detailed  description  of  the  commercially  valuable  ore  deposits  and  an 
exhaustive  exposition  of  the  general  features  of  the  geology  of  the  region, 
especially  tho^  related  to  the  origin  and  occurrence  of  ores  of  metallic  min- 
erals, with  descriptions  of  mines  and  prospects  by  counties  and  statistics  of 
mineral  production.     Numerous  maps  and  diagrams  show  the  surface  con- 
tour, the  locations  of  particular  mining  districts,  and  the  plans  of  workings 
of  particular  mines.    Several  plates  show  the  appearance  of  typical  minerals 
of  the  region  in  natural  colors. 

Professional  Paper  72.  Denudation  and  erosion  in  the  southern  Appalachian 
region  and  the  Monongahela  Basin,  by  Leonidas  Chalmers  Glenn.    1911. 
137  pp.,  21  pis.,  and  1  text  figure. 
A  report  on  the  nature,  effects,  and  remedies  of  erosion  in  general,  with  a 
detailed  account  of  special  conditions  In  the  region  under  discussion.    The 
relations  of  such  industries  as  agriculture,  lumbering,  mining,  and  power 
development  to  erosion  are  considered,  and  suggestions  for  improving  con- 
ditions in  the  region  are  given.    The  effects  of  erosion  are  shown  by  numerous 
illustrations,  and  several  photographs  are  introduced  to  indicate  methods  of 
regulating  stream  fiow  that  have  proved  adaptable  to  particular  conditions. 

Bulletin  381.  Contributions  to  economic  geology,  1908— Part  II,  Mineral  fuelR 
Marius  R.  Campbell,  geologist  in  charge.  1910.  559  pp.,  24  pis.,  15  text 
figures. 

A  bulletin  consisting  of  27  short  papers  and  preliminary  reports  on  inves- 
tigations, made  in  1908,  of  deposits  of  coal,  lignite,  natural  gas,  and  petro- 
leum, including  descriptions  of  mining  districts,  accounts  of  development 
work  in  particular  localities,  and  results  of  th^  investigation  of  the  character 
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Of  c^-tain  mineral  faels.    The  illustrations  are  mostly  maps  of  coal  fields  and 
sections  of  mines.    The  bulletin  includes  a  list  of  other  publications  of  the 
sorvey  on  petroleum  and  natural  gas.   The  bulletin  includes  papers  having  the 
following  titles: 
Stratigraphy  and  coal  beds  of  the  Indiana  coal  field,  by  G.  H.  Ashley. 
The  Washburn  lignite  field,  North  Dakota,  by  C.  D.  Smith. 
The  Fort  Berthold  Indian  Res«rvation  lignite  field.  North  Dakota,  by  O.  D. 

Smith. 
The  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation  lignite  field,  Montana,  by  C.  D.  Smith. 
The  central  part  of  the  Bull  Mountain  coal  field,  Montana,  by  B.  W. 

Richards. 
The  Milk  River  coal  field,  Montana,  by  L.  J.  Pepperberg. 
Note»  on  the  coals  of  the  Custer  National  Forest,  Montana,  by  C.  H.  Wege- 

mann. 
The  Powder  River  coal  field,  Wyoming,  adjacent  to  the  Burlington  Railroad, 

by  R.  W.  Stone  and  C.  T.  Lupton. 
The  Buffalo  coal  field,  Wyoming,  by  H.  S.  Gale  and  C.  H.  Wegemann. 
The  coal  field  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Bighorn  Basin,  Wyoming,  by 

E.  G.  Woodruff. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  Little  Snake  River  coal  field,  Wyoming,  by  M.  W. 

Ball  and  Eugene  Stebinger. 
The  southern  part  of  the  Rock  Springs  coal  field,  Sweetwater  County.,  Wyo., 

by  A.  R.  Schultz. 
Weathering  of  coal  in  the  arid  region  of  the  Green  River  Basin,  Sweetwater 

County,  Wyo.,  by  A.  R.  Schultz. 
Coal  of  the  Denver  Basin,  Colorado,  by  G.  C.  Martin. 
The  South  Park  coal  field,  Colorado,  by  C.  W.  Washbume. 
The  Colorado  Springs  coal  field,  Colorado,  by  M.  I.  Goldman. 
The  Canon  City  coal  field,  Colorado,  by  C.  W.  Washbume. 
The  Trinidad  coal  field,  Colorado,  by  G.  B.  Richardson. 
Isolated  coal  fields  in  Santa  Fe  and  San  Miguel  counties.  New  Mexico,  by 

J.  BL  Gardner. 
The  Carthage  coal  field,  New  Mexico,  by  J.  H.  Gardner. 
The  coal  field  between  San  Mateo  and  Cuba,  New  Mexico,  by  J.  H.  Gardner. 
Geology  and  oil  prospects  of  the  Reno  region,  Nevada,  by  Robert  Anderson. 
Two  areas  of  oil  prospecting  in  Lyon  County,  western  Nevada,  by  Robert 

Anderson. 
Analysis  of  crude  petroleum  from  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  by  D.  T.  Day. 
The  Madlll  oil  pool,  Oklahoma,  by  J.  A.  Taff  and  W.  J.  Reed. 
Development  In  the  Boulder  oil  field,  Colorado,  by  C.  W.  Washbume. 
The  Florence  oil  field,  Colorado,  by  C.  W.  Washbume. 
Survey  publications  on  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 

Bulletin  425.  The  exploslblllty  of  coal  dust,  by  George  S.  Rice,  with  chapters 
by  J.  C.  W.  Frazer,  Axel  Larsen,  Frank  Haas,  and  Carl  Scholz.    1910. 
186  pp.,  14  pis.,  2S  text  figures. 
A  summary  of  experiments  and  mine  Investigations  showing  th«  explosl- 
blllty of  coal  dust  and  the  available  protective  measures.    A  history  of  the 
discussion  of  coal-dust  explosions  is  given  and  also  a  brief  account  of  recent 
disBstera    The  origin  of  coal  dust,  Its  distribution  and  ignition,  and  the  pos- 
sible means  of  preventing  the  dangers  it  presents  are  considered  In  the  light 
of  the  results  of  rec«it  experiments  made  in  America  and  in  Europe.    The 
value  of  exhaust  steam  to  prevent  the  formation  of  coal  dust  is  treated  at 
length. 
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Bulletin  426.  Granites  of  the  southeastern  Atlantic  States,  by  Thomas  Leonard 
Watson.  1910.  282  pp.,  27  pla,  22  text  figures. 
A  report  on  the  comm^clal  granites  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina.  The  introductory 
chapter  includes  a  discussion  of  tJie  mineral  and  chemical  composition,  the 
physical  prox)erties,  and  the  geologic  characteristics  of  granites  in  g^ieral 
Under  the  headings  of  the  States  named  the  distribution  of  granites  in  the 
region  is  considered  and  the  features  of  local  varieties  are  described. 

Bulletin  427.  Manganese  deposits  of  the  United  States,  with  sections  on  foreign 
deposits,  chemistry,  and  uses,  by  Edmund  Cecil  Harder.    1910.    298  pp., 
2  pis.,  33  text  figures. 
Detailed  descriptions  of  the  deposits  of  manganese  ores  in  the  United  States, 
with  chapters  on  the  sources  of  the  metal,  the  production  of  manganese  in 
foreign  countries,  its  chemical  compounds  and  alloys,  its  uses  in  metallurgy, 
chemistry,  and  as  a  coloring  material,  and  the  status  of  manganese  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

Bulletin  429.  Oil  and  gas  in  Louisiana,  with  a  brief  summary  of  their  occur- 
rence in  adjacent  States,  by  G.  D.  Harris.    1910.     192  pp.,  22  pis.,  21 
text  figures. 
Outlines  the  modes  of  occurrence  and  methods  of  exploitation  of  oil  and 
gas  in  Louisiana.     Saline-dome  oil  and  gas  and  stratum  oil  and  gas  are 
considered   separately,    the  numerous   prospects   and  producing   fields   are 
described,  and  the  condition  of  development  work  is  reported. 

Bulletin  430.  Contributions  to  economic  geology    (short  papers  and  pr^iml- 
nary  reports),  1909 — Part  I,  Metals  and  non metals  except  fuels.    C.  W. 
Hayes  and  Waldemar  Llndgren,  geologists  in  charge.     1910.     653  pp., 
14  pis.,  75  text  figures. 
Includes  42  short  papers  or  preliminary  reports  on  iuTestigations  made  in 
1909  of  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  other  minerals.    Some  newly 
developed  deposits  are  described  and  the  results  of  special  investigations  of 
particular  mineral  fields  are  reported.    In  addition  to  chapters  on  the  more 
common    metallic    substances,    contains    chapters    on    aluminum    ores,    as- 
phaltum,  structural  materials,  abrasives,  mineral  paints,  salines,  phosphates, 
sulphur  and  pyrite,  and  the  rare  metals.     A  complete  list  of  the  papers 
included  in  the  report  follows : 
Notes  on  the  placer  deposits  of  GreaterviUe,  Ariz.,  by  J.  M.  Hill. 
Gold  mining  in  the  Randsburg  quadrangle,  California,  by  F.  L.  Hess. 
The   We^venille-Trinity   Center   gold   gravels.   Trinity   County,    Cal.,    by 

D.  F.  MacDonald. 
Placer  gravels  of  the  Sumpter  and  Granite  districts,  eastern  Oregon,  by 

J.  T.  Pardee. 
Survey  publications  on  gold  and  silver. 

The  occurrence  of  copper  in  Shasta  County,  Cal.,  by  L.  C.  Graton. 
Geology  of  the  copper  deposits  near  Montpeller,  Bear  Lake  County,  Idaho, 

by  H.  S.  Gale. 
The  copper  deposits  of  South  Mountain   in  southern  Pennsylvania,  by 

G.  W.  Stose. 
Survey  publications  on  copper. 

Notes  on  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  Bearpaw  Mountains,  Montana,  by 
.     L.  J.  Pepperberg. 
Survey  publications  on  lead  and  zinc. 
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Notes  on  the  occurrence  of  cinnabar  in  central  western  Arizona,  by  How- 
land  Bancroft. 
Some  occurrences  of  molybdenite  in  tbe  Santa  Rita  and  Patagonia  moun- 
tains, Arizona,  by  F.  G.  Schrader  and  J.  M.  Hill. 
Note  on  ^  the  occurrence  of  tungsten  minerals  near  Oalabasas,  Ariz.,  by 

J.  M.  HilL 
Some   chromlte  deposits   in   western   and   central   California,    by    B.    C. 

Harder. 
An  occurrence  of  monazite  In  northern  Idaho,  by  F.  C.  Schrader. 
Platinum  in  southeastern  Nevada,  by  Howland  Bancroft 
The  Virginia  rutile  deposits,  by  T.  L.  Watson  and  Stephen  Taber. 
Notes  on  tungsten  deposits  near  Deer  Park,  Wash.,  by  Howland  Bancroft 
Survey  publications  on  antimony,  chromium,  nickel,  platinum,  quicksilver, 

tin,  tungsten,  uranium,  vanndiuro,  etc. 
Some  iron  ores  of  western  and  central  California,  by  E.  C.  Harder. 
The  Iron  Age  iron-ore  deposit,  near  Dale,  San  Bernardino  County,  Cal., 

by  E.  C.  Harder  and  J.  L.  Rich. 
Iron  ores  near  Dayton,  Nev.,  by  E.  C.  Harder. 
The  Jauss  iron  mine,  Dillsburg,  Pa.,  by  A.  C.  Spencer. 
Deposits  of  brown  iron  ore  near  Dillsburg,  York  County,  Pa.,  by  E.  C. 

Harder. 
Preliminary    report   on   pre-Cambrian    geology    and    iron   ores   of   Llano 

County,  Tex.,  by  Sidney  Paige. 
Survey  publications  on  iron  and  manganese  ores. 
Survey  publications  on  aluminum  ores. 
Survey  publications  on  asphalt. 

Field  investigations  of  structural  materials,  by  B.  F.  Burchard. 
Structural  materials  available  in  the  vicinity  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  by 

E.  F.  Burchard. 
Structural  materials  available  in  the  vicinity  of  Austin,  Tex.,  by  R  F. 

Burchard. 
The  slates  of  Arkansas,  by  A.  H.  Purdue. 
The  oolitic  limestone  industry  at  Bedford  and  Bloomington,  Ind.,  by  J.  A. 

TJdden. 
Supplementary  notes  on  the  granites  of  New  Hampshire,  b^  T.  N.  Dale. 
Oolitic  limestone  at  Bowling  Green  and  other  places  in  Kentucky,  by  J.  H. 

Gardner. 
Survey  publications  on  building  stone  and  road  metal. 
Cement  materials  in  Republican  Valley,  Nebraska,  by  N.  II.  Darton. 
Gravel  and  sand  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  Pennsylvania,  by  E.  W.  Shaw. 
Sun-ey  publications  on  cement  and  cement  and  concrete  materials. 
Fuller's  earth  and  brick  clays  near  Clinton,  Mass.,  by  W.  C.  Alden. 
Survey  publications  on  clays,  fuller's  earth,  etc. 
The  gypsum  deposits  of  the  Palai  Mountains,  Riverside  County,  Cal.,  by 

E.  C.  Harder. 
Gypsum  deposits  near  Cane  Springs,  Kern  County,  Cal.,  by  F.  L.  Hess. 
Survey  publications  on  gypsum  and  plasters. 
Survey  publications  on  lime  and  magnesite. 
Survey  publications  on  glass  sand  and  glass-making  materials. 
Survey  publications  on  abrasive  materials. 

Ocher  deposits  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  by  J.  C.  Stoddard  and  A.  C.  Callen. 
Paint-ore  deposits  near  Lehigh  Gap,  Pennsylvania,  by  F.  T.  Agthe  and  J.  L. 

Dynan. 
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Survey  publications  on  mineral  paints. 

Preliminary  report  on  the  phosphate  deposits  In  southeastern  Idaho  and 

adjacent  parts  of  Wyoming  and  Utah,  by  H.  8.  Gale  and  R.  W.  Richards. 
Phosphate  deposits  east  of  Ogden,  Utah,  by  Eliot  Blackwelder. 
Survey  publications  on  phosphates  and  other  mineral  fertilizers. 
The  salt  resources  of  the  Idaho- Wyoming  border,  with  notes  on  the  geology, 

by  C.  L.  Breger. 
Deposits  of  sodium  salts  in  Wyoming,  by  A.  R.  Schultz. 
Survey  publications  on  salines,  including  salt,  borax,  and  soda. 
Survey  publications  on  sulphur  and  pyrite. 
Mica  deposits  of  North  Carolina,  by  D.  B.  Sterrett. 
Supposed  graphite  deposits  near  Brigham,  Utah,  by  H.  S.  Gale. 
Survey  publications  on  miscellaneous  nonmetallic  products. 

Bulletin  431.    Ck>ntributions  to  economic  geology  (short  papers  and  pr^iminary 

reports),  1909 — Part  II,  Mineral   fuels.     M.  R.  Campbell,  geologist  in 

charge.    1911,    254  pp.,  12  pis.,  4  text  figures. 
An  introduction  by  Mr.  Campbell  gives  a  list  of  coal  and  oil  fields  examined 
in  1909  concerning  which  reports  are  being  prepared  for  publication  by  the 
Survey.    The  body  of  the  volume  comprises  the  following  papers : 
Natural  gns  in  North  Dakota,  by  A.  G.  Leonard. 
The  San  Juan  oil  field,  San  Juan  County,  Utah,  by  H.  B.  Gregory. 
Gas  and  oil   prospects  near  Vale,   Oreg.,  and  Payette,  Idaho,  by  C.  W. 

Washbume. 
Gas  prospects  In  Harney  Valley,  Oregon,  by  C.  W.  Washbuma 
Preliminary  report  on  the  geology  and  oil  prospects  of  the  Cantua-Panocbe 

region,  California,  by  Robert  Anderson. 
The  southern  part  of  the  Cahaba  coal  field,  Alabama,  by  Charles  Butts. 
The  Powell  Mountain  coal  field,  Scott  and  Wise  counties,  Va.,  by  M.  R. 

Campbell  and  E.  G.  Woodrufl?. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  Bull  Mountain  coal  field,  Montana,  by  C.  T,  Lupton. 
Preliminary  report  on  the  Coos  Bay  coal  field,  Oregon,  by  J.  S.  Diller  and 

M.  A.  Flshel. 
The  Black  Mesa  coal  field,  Arizona,  by  M.  R.  Campbell  and  H.  E.  Gregory. 
Coal  deposits  near  Plnedale,  Navajo  County,  Ariz.,  by  A.  C.  Veatch. 
Coal  In  San  Benito  County,  Cal.,  by  M.  R.  Campbell. 

Bulletin  432.  Some  ore  deposits  in  Maine  and  the  Milan  mine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, by  William  H.  Emmons.    1910.    02  pp.,  3  pis.,  23  text  figures. 
An  account  of  the  geology  and  ore  deposits  of  Maine,  with  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  the  mines  and  consideration  of  their  commercial  value.     The  area 
covered  by  the  report  includes  Hancock,  Somerset,  Washington,  and  Oxford 
counties,  Maine,  and  the  Milan  mine  In  New  Hampshire. 

Bulletin  483.  Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Solomon  and  Casadepaga 
quadrangles,  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  Philip  S.  Smith.  1910.  234 
pp.,  16  pla,  26  text  figures. 

An  account  of  the  geology  and  geography  of  Seward  Peninsula,  particu- 
larly of  the  Solomon  and  Casadepaga  quadrangles,  with  a  statem«it  of  present 
economic  development  In  those  quadrangles.  The  work  of  Mr.  Smith  estab- 
lishes the  geologic  relations  of  the  rocks  of  the  district  to  the  rest  of  Seward 
Peninsula  and  shows  that  their  structure  Is  very  complex.  Large-scale 
geologic  and  topographic  maps,  in  colors,  accompany  the  report. 
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BoDetin  434.  Results  of  spirit  leveling  in  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  1896  to  1909.    R,  B.  Marshall,  chief  geographer. 
1910.    74  pp. 
Giyes  the  elevation  above  sea  level  of  about  600  points  in  the  area  con- 
sidered,  arranged  by   quadrangles.    The  work   in   Maryland  and   that   in 
Virginia  during  a  part  of  the  year  1908  was  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
States. 

Bulletin  435.  A  reconnaissance  of  parts  of  northwestern  New  Mexico  and 
northern  Arizona,  by  N.  H.  Darton.  1910.  88  pp.,  17  pis.,  8  text  figures. 
A  detailed  description  of  the  geology  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  and  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  region,  undertaken  to  determine  the  prospects 
for  obtaining  deep-seated  underground  water  supplies.  The  peculiar  forma- 
tions of  the  Grand  Canyon  are  described,  the  mineral  resources  of  the  region 
are  considered  briefly,  and  numerous  well  records  are  given. 

Bulletin  436.  The  fauna  of  the  phosphate  beds  of  the  Park  City  formation  in 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Utah,  by  George  H.  Girty.    82  pp.,  7  pis. 
Descriptions  of  invertebrate  fossils  found  in  the  phosphate  beds  near  Park 
City,  Utah,  with  illustrations  showing  the  forms  discovered. 

Bulletin  437.  Results  of  spirit  leveling  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont, 

1896  to  1909,  inclusive.    R.  B.  Marshall,  chief  geographer.    59  pp.    1910. 

Gives  elevations  of  about  500  points,  arranged  by  quadrangles.    The  work 

in  Maine  was  done  in  cooperation  with  the  State  from  1899  to  1909,  inclusive. 

Bulletin  438.  Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  St  Louis  quadrangle,  Mis- 
souri-Illinois, by  N.  M.  Fenneman.  1911.  73  pp.,  6  pis.,  1  text  figure. 
A  brief  geologic  history  of  the  district  and  decicriptions  of  its  topography, 
stratigraphy,  and  mineral  resources.  Contains  a  geologic  map  of  the  quad- 
rangle and  illustrations  showing  the  structure  and  some  other  geologic 
features.  The  coal,  clay,  quarry  rock,  oil,  gas,  sand,  gravel,  and  water 
resources  of  the  quadrangle  are  described  in  connection  with  its  economic 
geology. 

Bulletin  439.  The  tauna  of  the  Morefleld  shale  of  Arkansas,  by  George  H. 
Girty.    1911.    148  pp.,  15  pis. 
Descriptions  of  invertebrate  fossils  of  an  impcntant  section  of  Mississlppian 
rocks.    The  species  are  considered  individually  and  in  detail,  and  most  of  the 
forms  are  illustrated  in  the  plates. 

Bnllethi  440.  Results  of  triangulation  and  primary  traverse  for  the  years  1906, 
1907,  and  1908.  R.  B.  Marshall,  chief  geographer.  1910.  668  pp.,  1  pi. 
Gives  the  results  of  triangulation  and  primary  traverse  in  the  United  States 
from  1906  to  1908,  inclusive,  listing  716  triangulation  stations  and  6,243  pri- 
mary traverse  stations,  nearly  all  on  United  States  standard  datum.  The 
bulletin  includes  a  map  showing  the  condition  of  astronomic  location 'and 
primary  control  to  January  1,  1909. 

Bulletin  441.  Results  of  spirit  leveling  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 

South  Carolhia,  and  Tennessee,  1896  to  1909,  inclusive.    R.  B.  Marshall, 

chief  geographer.    1911.    145  pp. 

Gives  the  elevations  of  about  1,300  points  in  the  States  named.    The  report 

tndudes  all  leveling  by  the  Geological   Survey  in  this  area,  arranged  by 

(piadranglea    The  work  in  Alabama  from  1899  to  1905  and  in  North  Carolina 

in  1896  and  from  1902  to  1909  was  done  hi  cooperation  with  those  States. 
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Bulletin  442.  Mineral  resources  of  Alaska — ^report  on  progress  of  inyestlgatioiis 
m  1909,  by  Alfred  H.  Brooks  and  others.  1910.  432  pp.,  8  pis.,  8  text 
figures. 

An  annual  report  on  the  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  Alaska.    Includes, 
in  addition  to  an  administrative  report,  a  large  number  of  special  reports  od 
various  features  of  the  work,  among  which  are  papers  on  the  mining  industry 
in  1909,  the  utilization  of  Alaskan  coal,  the  preparation  and  use  of  peat  as  a 
fuel,  and  the  auriferous  quartz  veins  of  the  Fairbanks  district    The  report 
includes  papers  having  the  following  titles: 
Administrative  report,  by  Alfred  H.  Brooks. 
The  mining  Industry  in  1909,  by  Alfred  H.  Brooks. 
Alaska  coal  and  its  utilization,  by  Alfred  H.  Brooks. 
The  preparation  and  use  of  peat  as  a  fuel,  by  Charles  A.  Davis. 
Mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf. 
Occurrence  of  iron  ore  near  Haines»  by  Adolph  Knopf. 
Report  Qt  water-power  rec<mnaiseance  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  John  0. 

Hoyt 
Mining  in  the  Chitlna  district,  by  Fred  H.  Moffit 

Mining  and  prospecting  on  Prince  William  Sound  in  1909,  by  U.  S.  Grant 
Preliminary  report  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  southern  part  of  Kenai 

Peninsula,  by  U.  S.  Grant  and  D.  F.  Higgins. 
Outline  of  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Iliamna  and  Clark 

lakes  region,  by  G.  C.  Martin  and  F.  J.  Katz. 
Gold  placers  of  the  Mulchatna,  by  F.  J.  Katz. 
Sketch  of  the  geology  of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Fairbanks  quadrangle, 

by  L.  M.  Prindle. 
The  auriferous  quartz  veins  of  the  Fairbanks  district,  by  L.  M.  Prindla 
Placer  mining  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth. 
Occurrence  of  wolframite  and  cassiterite  in  the  gold  placers  of  Deadwood 

Creek,  Birch  Creek  district,  by  Bertrand  L.  Johnson. 
Water  supply  of  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  1909,  by  C.  K  Ellsworth. 
The  Koyukuk-Chandalar  gold  region,  by  A.  G.  Maddren. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Nulato-Council  region,  by  Philip  S.   Smith  and 

Henry  M.  Eakin. 
Mining  in  Seward  Peninsula,  by  Fred  F.  Henshaw. 

Water-supply  investigations   in    Seward   Peninsula   in   1909,   by   Fred    F. 
Henshaw. 
Bulletin  443.  Reconnaissance  of  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Prince 
William  Sound,  Alaska,  by  U.  S.  Grant  and  D.  F.  Higgins.    1910.    89  pp., 
12  pis.,  9  text  figures. 
Contains  detailed  descriptions  of  the  many  copper  mines  and  prospects  of 
the  district  and  notes  on  the  occurrence  of  gold  and  other  metals  of  com- 
mercial Importance.    The  topography  and  general  geology  of  the  region  are 
fully  considered  and  the  report  is  accompanied  by  a  large-scale  geologic  map. 

Bulletin  444.  Bibliography  of  North  American  geology  for  1909,  with  subject 
index,  by  John  M.  Nickles.  1910.  174  pp. 
A  list,  arranged  alphabetically  by  authors*  names,  of  publications  bearing 
on  the  geology  of  North  America,  the  adjoining  islands,  Panama,  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  with  summaries  of  many  of  the  publication&  The  work 
is  indexed  and  includes  lists  of  chemical  analyses  and  of  minerals,  rocl^  and 
geologic  formations  described. 
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Bolletin  445.  Geology  of  the  pegmatites  and  associated  rocks  of  Maine,  includ- 
ing feldspar,  quartz,  mica,  and  gem  deposits,  by  Edson  S.  Bastin.    1911. 
152  pp.,  19  pis.,  8  text  figures. 
Describes  in  detail  the  general  geology  and  th*^  specific  occurrence  of  peg- 
matites in  Maine  and  the  relations  of  granites  and  pegmatites,  and  discusses 
at  length  the  economically  important  p^^natite  minerals,  in  respect  to  their 
occurrence,  uses,  production,  and  prices.    Among  these  minerals  are  feldspar, 
quartz,  mica,  tourmaline,  and  beryl. 

Bulletin  446.  Geology  of  the  Bemers  Bay  region,  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf. 
1911.    58  pp.,  2  pis.,  4  text  figures. 

A  report  on  the  geology  and  ore  deposits  of  the  Bemers  Bay  region,  at  the 
northwest  extranity  of  the  Juneau  gold  belt,  describing  the  mines  and  pros- 
pects of  the  region  and  the  mineralogy  of  the  ore  deposits.  Mr.  Knopfs  report 
shows  that  the  mineralization  of  south-central  Alaska  was  synchronous  with 
that  of  the  Mother  Lode  district  in  California. 

Bulletin  447.  Mineral  resources  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  vicinity,  by  W.  C. 
Phalen  and  Lawrence  Martii^  1911.  142  pp.,  7  pis.,  22  text  figures. 
A  full  discussion  of  the  geology  of  this  important  coal-bearing  region,  with 
descriptions  of  its  mineral  resources.  Coal  and  clay,  the  most  valuable  re- 
sources, are  treated  in  detail  by  districts,  and  many  analyses  of  coal  and  day 
from  particular  districts  are  given.  The  occurrence  of  glass  sand,  building 
stone,  lime,  cement,  and  iron  ores  is  also  discussed. 

Bulletin  449.  A  geologic  reconnaissance  in  sou'^heastem  Seward  Peninsula  and 
the  Norton  Bay-Nulato  region,  Alaska,  by  P.  S.  Smith  and  H.  M.  Eakin. 
1911.    146  pp.,  13  pis. 
A  report  on  the  geography,  geology,  climate,  vegetation,  and  mineral  re- 
sources of  a  hitherto  unexplored  district    Illustrated  by  maps  and  half-tone 
plates.    The  gold  placers  and  lode  prospects  of  the  region  are  described  in 
detail,  and  the  coal  exposures  are  also  considered. 

Bulletin  452.  The  I^ander  and  Snlt  Creek  oil  fields,  Wyominp:  The  Lander  oil 

field,  Fremont  County,  by  B.  G.  Woodruff;   The  Salt  Creek  oil   field, 

Natrona  County,  by  C  H.  Wegemann.    1911.    87  pp.,  12  pis.,  1  text 

figure. 

Descriptions  of  the  stratigraphy  and  structure  of  the  two  fields  and  full 

accounts  of  the  oil  origin,  condition  of  development,  and  available  markets, 

with  large-scale  maps  of  the  oil  fields. 

Bulletin  453.  Results  of  spirit  leveling  in  Minnesota,  1897  to  1910,  inclusive. 
R.  B.  Marshall,  chief  geographer.  1911.  39  pp.,  1  pi. 
A  report  on  precise  and  primary  leveling  In  the  State,  showing  the  alti- 
tudes above  sea  level  of  more  than  600  places.  The  work  in  1909  and  1910 
was  done  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  Minnesota.  This  and  similar 
bulletins  contain  a  half-tone  illustration  showing  designs  for  bench  marks 
used  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  all  elevations  are  arranged 
by  quadrangles. 

Bulletin  457.  Results  of  spirit  leveling  in  the  State  of  Washington,  1896  to 
1910,  inclusive.    B.  B.  Marsliall,  chief  geographer.    1911.    108  pp.,  1  pi. 
A  report  on  precise  and  primary  leveling  in  the  State,  showing  the  alti- 
tudes above  sea  level  of  more  than  1,800  places.    The  work  in  1909  and  1910 
was  done  In  coop^ation  with  the  State  of  Washington. 
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Balletin  458.  Results  of  spirit  leveling  iA  Missouri,  1896  to  1909,  InclusiyeL 
R.  B.  Marshall,  chief  geographer.    1911.    48  pp.,  1  pi. 
A  report  on  precige  and  primary  leveling  in  the  State,  showing  the  alti- 
tudes above  sea  level  of  more  than  450  places.    The  work  from  1907  to  1909, 
inclusive,  was  done  in  cooperation  with  the  State. 
Bulletin  460.  Results  of  spirit  leveling  in  Iowa,  1896  to  1909,  inclusive.    R.  B. 
Marshall,  chief  geographer.    1911.    32  pp.,  1  pi. 
A  report  on  precise  and  primary  leveling  in  the  State,  showing  the  alti- 
tudes above  sea  level  of  more  than  250  places.    The  work  from  1907  to  1909, 
inclusive,  was  done  in  cooperation  with  the  State. 
Bulletin  461.  Results  of  spirit  leveling  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  1897  to  1909. 
Inclusive.    R.  B.  Marshall,  chief  geographer.     1911.    64  pp.,  1  pi. 
A  report  on  precise  and  primary  leveling  in  the  two  States,  showing  the  alti- 
tudes above  sea  level  of  more  than  550  places.    The  work  from  1901  to  1909, 
inclusive,  was  done  in  cooperation  with  the  States. 
Bulletin  462.  Results  of  spirit  leveling  in  Oregon,  1896  to  1910,  inclusive.    R.  B. 
Marshall,  chief  geographer.    1911.    §2  pp.,  1  pi. 
A  report  on  precise  and  primary  leveling  in  the  State,  showing  the  alti- 
tudes above  sea  level  of  more  than  750  places.    The  work  from  1905  to  1910, 
Inclusive,  was  done  in  cooperation  with  the  State. 
Bulletin  463.     Results  of  spirit  leveling  in  Arizona,  1899  to  1909,  Inclusive. 
R.  B.  Marshall,  chief  geographer.    1911.    94  pp.,  1  pi. 
A  report  on  precise  and  primary  leveling  in  the  Stnte,  showing  the  altl 
tudes  above  sea  level  of  more  than  800  places. 
Bulletin  465.  The  State  geoloplcal  surveys  of  the  T'nftod  States,  compiled  under 
the  direction  of  C.  W.  Hi, yes.    1911.    177  pp. 
Brief  sketches  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  geological  surveys  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States,  their  organization,  and 
the  laws  governing  them,  with  statements  showing  the  amounts  appropriated 
and  the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been  expended.    Compiled  from  reports 
submitted  by  the  State  geologists  or  by  other  officials  of  the  surveys. 

Advance  chapters  from  Bulletin  470,  "  Contributions  to  economic  geology  (short 
papers  and  preliminary  reports),  1910 — Part  I,  Metals  and  noumetals 
except  fuels,"  as  follows: 
Bulletin  470-A.  Phosphates  hi  Montana,  by  Hoyt  S.  Gale.    1911.    7  pp.,  2  text 
figures. 

A  report  on  the  location  and  structure  of  phosphate  deposits  at  Melrose, 
Mont,  with  reference  to  their  value  and  accessibility. 
Bulletin  470-D.  Lead  and  zinc,  by  R.  W.  Richards  and  Howland  Bancroft 
1911.    30  pp.,  4  text  figures. 

Pai)ers  on  the  lead  and  zinc  dei)osits  in  the  Metaline  mining  district, 
Washington,  and  the  lead  and  copper  deposits  in  the  Bear  River  Range, 
Idaho  and  Utah,  with  a  list  of  Survey  publications  on  lead  and  zinc. 
Bulletin  47(>-E.  Rare  metals,  by  F.  L.  Hess.    1911.    12  pp.,  1  text  figure. 
Includes  a  report  on  the  arsenic  deposits  at  Brinton,  Va.,  and  a  list  of 
Survey  publications  on  antimony,  chromium,  monazite,  nickel,  platinum, 
quicksilver,  tin,  tungsten,  uranium,  and  vanadium. 
Bulletin  470-F.  Iron  and  manganese,  by  Charles  Butts.    1911.    22  pp.,  4  text 
figures. 

A  report  on  the  iron  ores  in  the  Montevallo-Columblana  region,  Alabama, 
with  sketch  maps  showing  the  location  of  the  deposits  and  a  list  of  Survey 
publications  on  iron  and  manganes. 
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Balletin  470-1.  Mineral  paints,  by  B.  L.  Miller.    1911.    15  pp. 

A  paper  on  the  paint  shales  of  P^msylvania  and  a  list  of  Survey  pnblica- 
tions  on  mineral  paints. 

Bulletin  470-J.  Sulphur  and  pyrlte,  by  R.  W.  Richards  and  J.  H.  Bridges. 
1911.    8  pp.,  1  text  figure. 

A  report  on  the  sulphur  deposits  near  Soda  Springs,  Idaho,  and  a  list 
of  Survey  publications  on  sulphur  and  pyrite. 

Bulletin  470-K.  Miscellaneous  nonmetallic  products.     1911.     45  pp.,  6  text 

figures.    Contains  the  following  papers : 
The  types,  modes  of  occurrence,  and  important  deposits  of  asbestos  in  the 

United  States,  by  J.  S.  Diller. 
Dolomite  for  flux  in  the  vicinity  of  Montevallo,  Shelby  County,  Ala.,  by 

CharJes  Butts. 
Graphite  near  Dillon,  Mont.,  by  A.  N.  Winchell. 
Fluorspar  near  Deming,  N.  Mex.,  by  N.  H.  Darton  and  E.  F.  Burchard. 

Water-Supply  Paper  237.  The  quality  of  the  surface  waters  of  California,  by 

Walton  Van  Winkle  and  Frederick  M.  Eaton,  In  cooperation  with  the 

California  Department  of  Engineering.    1910.    142  pp.,  1  pi. 

A  description  of  the  drainage  of  the  State,  with  analyses  and  assays  of 

surface  waters  and  general  conclusions  regarding  the  adaptability  of  the 

waters  of  the  several  streams  for  various  uses. 

Water-Supply  Paper  240.  Geology  and  water  resources  of  the  San  Luis  Valley, 
Colorado,  by  C.  E.  SiebenthaL    1910.    128  pp.,  13  pis.,  15  te;xt  figures. 
A  comprehensive  view  of  the  geology  of  the  San  Luis  Valley  and  the  sur- 
rounding rim,  with  a  description  of  the  artesian  basin,  its  development  and 
Its  prospects,  and  information  in  regard  to  climate,  agriculture.  Irrigation, 
and  water  resources. 

Water-Supply  Paper  246.  Surface  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  1907-8: 
Part  VI,  Missouri  River  basin,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  M.  O. 
Lelghton  by  Robert  Follansbee  and  J.  E,  Stewart.  1910.  311  pp.,  13  pla, 
2  text  figures. 

Water-Supply  Paper  251.  Surface  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  1907-^: 
Part  XI,  California,  prejMired  under  the  direction  of  M.  O.  Lelghton  by 
W.  B.  Clapp  and  W.  F.  Martin.    1910.    363  pp.,  7  pis.,  1  text  figure. 
Water-Supply  Papers  246  and  251  contain  the  results  of  stream  measure- 
ments In  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  years  1907  and  1908,  con- 
tinuing the  Survey's  series  of  reports  on  stream  gaginga    These  papers  give 
gage-height  records,   results  of  current-meter  measurements,   rating  tables, 
and  estimates  of  monthly  discharges  at  stations  maintained,  on  many  streams. 

Water-Supply  Paper  253.  Water  powers  of  the  Cascade  Range — Part  I,  South- 
em  Washington,  by  J.  C.  Stevens.  1910.  94  pp.,  21  pis.,  3  text  figures. 
The  first  of  a  proposed  series  of  reports  dealing  with  the  water  powers  on 
rivers  flowing  from  the  Cascade  Range  in  Washington  and  Oregon.  The 
area  treated  In  this  paper  comprises  the  drainage  basins  of  Klickitat,  White 
Salmon,  Little  White  Salmon,  Lewis,  and  Toutle  rivers  and  is  located  in 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Cascade  Range  in  Washington.  Descriptions 
of  the  several  drainage  areas  are  given,  together  with  profiles  of  the  streams 
and  principal  tributaries,  discharge  data,  and  detailed  statements  of  the 
water  powers  capable  of  beln^  developed-^at  th^  average  minimum  stage  ot 
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Water- Supply  Paper  254.  The  underground  waters  of  north-central  Indiana, 

by  Stephen  B.  Capps,  with  a  chapter  on  the  chemical  character  of  the 

waters  by  R.  B,  Dole.    1910.    279  pp.,  7  pis.,  12  text  figures. 

A  report  on  the  quantity,  quality,  distribution,  accessibility,  and  proper 

safeguarding  of  the   ground-water  supplies  of  the  farming  districts  and 

manufacturing  centers  of  north-central  Indiana.     Conditions  in  378  cities 

and  towns  were  investigated  in  its  preparation.     The  paper  includes  the 

results  of  numerous  analyses  and  assays.    The  chapter  by  Mr.  Dole  considers 

not  only  the  mineral  composition  of  the  waters  of  the  region  but  their  value 

for  domestic  and  industrial  uses  as  well.     Methods  of  purification  are  also 

discussed. 

Water-Supply  Paper  255.  Underground  waters  for  farm  use,  by  M.  L.  Fuller, 
58  pp.,  17  pis.,  27  text  figures. 
A  brief  report  discussing  the  sources  of  farm  water  supplies  with  especial 
reference  to  their  protection  from  contamination  and  their  conservation. 
Describes  many  kinds  of  wells  and  tells  what  factors  should  govern  the 
selection  of  a  certain  type.  Contains  numerous  illustrations  showing  water- 
bearing formations  and  methods  of  sinking  wells  and  raising  water,  and 
diagrams  showing  difTerent  well  conditions. 

Water-Supply  Paper  256.  Geology  and  underground  waters  of  southern  Min- 
nesota, by  C.  W.  Hall,  O.  E.  Meinzer,  and  M.  L.  Fuller.    1911.    406  pp^ 
18  pis.,  9  text  figures. 
A  sketch  of  the  physiography  and  geology  of  the  region  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  water-bearing  capacity  of  the  different  geologic  formations, 
detailed  descriptions  by  counties  of  the  underground-water  resources,  and  a 
chapter  on  problems  relating  to  wells.    The  illustrations  include  maps  show- 
ing underground- water  conditions,  geologic  sections  in  the  different  counties, 
and  diagrams  of  well-drilling  tools. 

Water-supply  Paper  257.  Well-drilling  methods,  by  Isaiah  Bowman.  1911. 
139  pp.,  4  pis.,  25  text  figures. 
Designed  for  the  needs  of  drillers  and  others  interested  in  the  development 
of  underground  resources.  Describes  the  occurrence  of  oil  and  gas  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  enable  drillers  to  select  well  sites 
with  a  definite  idea  of  the  rock  formations  that  may  be  encountered.  Gives  a 
short  account  of  the  development  of  well  construction  and  describes  methods 
of  drilling  and  boring  in  detail.  The  lllustratiens  include  well  sections  and 
cuts  of  the  different  devices  and  tools  employed. 

Water-supply  Paper  258.  Underground-water  papers.  1910.  123  pp.,  2  pis.,  32 
text  figures. 

The  fifth  of  a  series  of  collections  of  papers  that  give  brief  accounts  of 
investigations  of  special  underground-water  problems  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  Discusses  some  peculiar  conditions  affecting  the  economic 
value  of  wells  and  the  occurrence  of  water  in  certain  rocks  of  widespread 
occurrence.    Contains  the  following  papers : 

Drainage  by  wells,  by  M.  L.  Fuller. 

Freezing  of  wells  and  related  phenomena,  by  M.  L.  Fuller. 

Occurrence  and  composition  of  well  waters  in  the  slates  of  Maine,  by  F.  O. 
Clapp. 

Occurrence  and  composition  of  well  waters  In  the  granites  of  New  E<ngland« 
by  F.  G.  Clapp. 

Pollution  of  underfH'ound  waters  in  limestone,  by  G.  Q.  Matson, 
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Protection  of  shallow  wells  In  sandy  deposits,  by  M.  L.  Fuller. 

Composition  of  mineral  springs  in  Maine,  by  F.  G.  Oapp. 

Saline  artesian  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain,  by  Samuel  Sanford. 

Magnetic  wells,  by  M.  L.  Fuller. 

The  utilization  of  the  underflow  near  St  Francis,  Kans.,  by  H.  C.  Wolff. 

Water-Supply  Paper  260.  Preliminary  report  on  the  ground  waters  of  Estancla 
Valley,  New  Mexico,  by  Oscar  E.  Meinzer.    1910.    33  pp. 
A  brief  report  summarizing  the  geology  of  the  district,  the  character  of  the 
soils,  the  source,  disposal,  recovery,  and  quality  of  its  waters,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  improving  conditions  by  irrigation. 

Water-supply  Paper  262.  Surface  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  1909; 
Part  II,  South  Atlantic  coast  and  eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  M.  O.  Leighton  by  M.  R.  Hall  and  R.  H.  Bolster.  1910. 
150  pp.,  5  pis. 

WatCT-Supply  Paper  263.  Surface  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  1909: 
Part  III,  Ohio  River  basin,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  M.  O. 
Leighton  by  A.  H.  Horton,  M.  R.  Hall,  and  R  H.  Bolster.  1911.  192  pp., 
6  pis. 

Water-Supply  Paper  264.  Surface  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  1909: 
Part  lY,  St.  Lawr^ice  River  basin,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  M.  O. 
Leighton  by  C.  C.  Covert,  A.  H.  Horton,  and  R.  H.  Bolster.  1911.  130  pp., 
5  pis. 

Water-supply  Paper  266.  Surface  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  1909: 
Part  V,  Hudson  Bay  and  upper  Mississippi  River  basins,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  M.  O.  Leighton  by  Robert  Follansbee,  A.  H.  Horton,  and 
R.  H.  Bolster.    1911.    231  pp.,  4  pis. 

Water-Supply  Paper  270.  Surface  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  1909: 

Part  X,  The  Great  Basin,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  M.  O.  Leighton 

by  E.  C.  La  Rue  and  F.  F.  Henshaw.     1910.    192  pp.,  5  pis.,  1  text  figure. 

Water-Supply  Papers  262  to  265,  inclusive,  and  270  contain  descriptions  of 

the  drainage  basins  named  and  the  results  of  stream  measurements  in  them, 

namely,  gage-height   records,   results   of  current-meter   measurements,   and 

daily  and  monthly  discharges.    Illustrations  showing  typical  gaging  stations, 

current  meters,  and  rating  curves  accompany  each  book. 

Mhieral  resources  of  the  United  States,  calendar  year  1909 ;  54  advance  chapters, 
namely : 

Summary  of  mineral  production  in  the  United  States  in  1909,  compiled  by 
W.  T.  Thom.    59  pp. 

Metals  and  metallic  ores  in  1908  and  1009,  by  Waldemar  Lindgren.    7  pp. 

Iron  ore.  pig  iron,  and  steel,  by  E.  F.  Burchard.    31  pp. 

Movement  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  in  1909,  by  John  Blrklublne.  7  pp. 
Contains  a  map  showing  distribution  of  the  ores. 

Manganese  ore,  by  E.  F.  Burchard.    15  pp. 

Gold  and  silver,  by  H.  D.  McCaskey.    33  pp. 

Copper,  by  B.  S.  Butler.    34  pp. 

Lead,  by  C.  E.  Siebenthal.    25  pp. 

Zinc  and  cadmium,  by  C.  E.  Siebenthal.    24  pp. 

Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  in  the  Western  States  and  Territories 
(mUie  production),  by  A.  H.  Brooks,  C.  N.  Gerry,  V.  C.  Heikes,  C.  W.  Hender- 
son, H.  D.  McCaskey,  Chester  Naramore,  and  C.  G.  Tale.    275  pp. 
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Silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  in  the  Goitral  States  (mine  prodaction),  by 
B.  S.  Butler  and  O.  E.  SlebentbaL    41  pp. 

Crold,  silver,  coi^)er,  lead,  and  zinc  in  the  Eastern  States  (mine  production), 
by  H.  D.  McCaskey.     17  pp. 

Quicksilver,  by  H.  D.  McCJaskey.    13  pp. 

Bauxite  and  aluminum,  by  W.  C.  Phalen.    14  pp. 

Antimony,  arsenic,  bismuth,  and  selenium,  by  F.  L.  Hess.    9  pp. 

Tungsten,  nickel,  cobalt,  vanadium,  titanium,  molybdenum,  tantalum, 
uranium,  and  tin,  by  F.  L.  Hess.    16  pp. 

Chromic  iron  ore,  by  E.  F.  Burchard.    5  pp. 

Platinum  and  allied  metals,  fey  Waldemar  Llndgren.    0  pp. 

Coal,  by  E.  W.  Parker.    195  pp.,  4  text  figures. 

Anthracite  coal,  by  E.  W.  Parker.    12  pp. 

Coal  brlquetting,  by  K  W.  Parker.    17  pp. 

Coke,  by  B.  W.  Parker.    57  pp. 

Natural  gas,  by  B.  HilL    36  pp. 

Petroleum,  by  D.  T.  Day.    129  pp. 

Petroleum  operators'  statistics  of  petroleum  production,  by  D.  T.  Day. 
10  pp. 

Peat,  by  C.  A.  Davia    6  pp. 

Cement  industry,  by  E.  F.  Burchard.    22  pp.,  2  text  figures. 

Clay-working  industries,  by  Jefferson  Mlddleton.    67  pp. 

Building  operations,  by  Jefferson  Mlddleton.    17  pp. 

Glass  sand,  other  sand,  and  gravel,  by  E.  F.  Burchard.    26  pp. 

Sand-lime  brick,  by  Jefferson  Mlddleton.    7  pp. 

Slate,  by  A.  T.  Coons.    14  pp. 

Stone  and  lime,  by  E.  F.  Burchard.    51  pp. 

Abrasive  materials,  by  W.  C.  Phalen.    21  pp. 

Fluorspar  and  cryolite,  by  E.  F.  Burchard.    8  pp. 

Borax,  by  C.  G.  Yale.    4  pp. 

Gypsum,  by  E.  F.  Burchard.    11  pp. 

Lithium,  by  F.  L.  Hesa    7  pp. 

Phosphate  rock,  by  F.  B.  Van  Horn.    7  pp. 

Salt  and  bromine,  by  W.  C.  Phal«i.    25  pp. 

Sulphur  and  pyrite,  by  W.  C.  Phalen.    14  pp. 

Barytes  and  strontium,  by  E.  F.  Burchard.    6  pp. 

Mineral  paints,  by  E.  F.  Burchard.    22  pp. 

Asbestos,  by  J.  S.  Diller.    11  pp. 

Asphalt,  related  bitumens,  and  bituminous  rock,  by  D.  T.  Day.    5^p. 

Fuller's  earth,  by  F.  B.  Van  Horn.    6  pp. 

Gems  and  precious  stones,  by  D.  B.  Sterrett.    74  pp. 

Graphite,  by  E.  S.  Bastin.    34  pp. 

Magnesite,  by  C.  G.  Yale.    5  pp. 

Mica,  by  D.  B.  Sterrett    14  pp. 

Mineral  waters,  by  Samuel  Sanford.    41  pp. 

Monazite  and  zircon,  by  D.  B.  Sterrett.    11  pp. 

Quartz  and  feldspar,  by  E.  S.  Bastin.    9  pp. 

Talc  and  soapstone,  by  J.  S.  DlUer.    11  pp. 

Geologic  Folio  172.  Description  and  maps  of  the  Warren  quadrangle,  compris- 
ing 222  square  miles  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  by  Charles  Butts. 
1910.  11  folio  pages  of  text,  including  17  text  figures,  and  geologic  and 
topographic  maps.  Published  also  in  octavo  form,  80  pages  of  text,  with 
17  fibres;  maps  in  pocket 
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Geologic  Folio  174.  Description  and  maps  of  the  Johnstown  quadrangle,  com- 
prising 228  square  miles  in  Pennsylvania,  by  W.  C.  Phalen.  Surveyed 
in  cooperation  with  the  Topographic  and  Geologic  Commission  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 1910.  15  folio  pages  of  text.  Including  12  text  figures,  with 
colunmar  and  structure  section  sheets  and  topographic  and  geologic  maps. 
Published  also  in  octavo  form,  110  pages,  12  figures ;  maps  In  pocket. 

Geologic  Folio  175.  Description  and  maps  of  the  Birmingham  quadrangle,  com- 
prising 992  miles  in  north-central  Alabama,  by  Charles  Butts.  1910. 
24  folio  pages  of  text,  columnar  and  structure  section  sheets,  geologic 
and  topographic  maps,  12  plates,  17  text  figures.  To  be  published  also 
in  octavo  form.  ^ 

Geologic  Folio  176.  Description  and  maps  of  the  Sewlckley  quadrangle,  com- 
prising 227  square  miles  in  west-central  Pennsylvania,  by  M.  J.  Munn. 
1911.  16  folio  pages  of  text,  a  columnar-section  sheet,  8  text  figures,  and 
4  maps  showing  topography,  geology,  and  occurrence  of  oil  and  gas. 
Published  also  in  octavo  form,  121  pages,  8  figures ;  msLps  in  pocket. 

Geologic  Folio  177.  Description  and  maps  of  the  Burgettstown  and  Carnegie 
quadrangles,  comprising  455  square  miles  in  Pennsylvania,  by  E.  W. 
Shaw  and  M.  J.  Munn.  1911.  16  folio  pages  of  text,  columnar  and  well 
section  sheets,  geologic  and  topographic  maps,  and  10  text  figures.  To  be 
published  also  in  octavo  form. 

Topographic  maps  as  follows : 


Abingdon,  Va.-Tenn.-N.  C* 

Antelope,  Cal. 

Antrim,  Ohio. 

Antwerp,  N.  Y. 

Arcade,  CaL 

Barrett,  Minn. 

Bath,  N.  Y. 

BoQldln,  Cal. 

BmceTille,  Cal. 

Bntlcr,  Pa. 

Calnmet  special,  Mich. 

Carlyle.  III. 

Circle.  Alaska. 

Clay  City,  Ind. 

Coahoma,  MiB&. 

Columbiana,  Ala. 

Covington,  Ohio. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park.» 

Danforth  Hills,  Colo. 

DawBon  Springs,  Ky. 

Dundee,  Miss. 

Eaton,  Colo. 

ElUjay,  Ga.-N.  C.-Tenn.* 

EUsworth,  Me. 

Enimlttsburg,  Md.-Pa. 

FajettevlUe,  W.  Va. 

Pond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

^rt  Bayard  special,  N.  Mex. 

Powlenrille,  Mich. 

Praxeyshnrg,  Ohio. 


Frisco  special,  Utah.* 
Fryeburg,  Me.-N.  H. 
Gait,  Cal. 

Greenwood  Lake,  N.  J.-N.  Y.» 
Hardlnville,  111. 
Hawthorne,  Nev.-Cal. 
Headreach,  Cal. 
Hennepin,  111.* 
Herman,  Mich. 
Jersey,  Cal. 
Jonestown,  Miss. 
Knights  Landing,  Cal. 
La  Salle,  111.* 
Leadville  special,  Colo. 
Leavenworth,  Kans. 
Lincoln,  Cal. 
McComb,  Okla. 
McConnelsvIlle,  Ohio. 
Macon,  Mo. 
Marcuse,  Cal. 
Meadows,  Idaho. 
Monticello,  N.  Y. 
Montevallo,  Ala. 
Mount  Vernon,  Wash. 
Murphysboro,  111. 
Neenah,  Wis. 
Neverslnk,  N.  Y. 
New  Hope,  Cal. 
New  Kensington,  Pa. 
New  Lexington,  Ohio. 


Nlcolaus,  Cal. 
Okawvllle,  111. 
Parker,  Arlz.-Cal. 
Peytona,  W.  Va. 
Phllo.  Ohio. 
Plkevllle  special,  Tenn. 
Prince  Frederick,  Md. 
Princeton,  Ky. 
Pullman,  Wash.-Idaho. 
Qulncy,  Wash. 
Ramapo,  N.  Y.-*f.  J.» 
Red  Rock,  Wash. 
Rio  Vista.  Cal. 
Rosevllle,  Cal. 
San  Marcos,  Tex. 
Sheridan,  Cal. 
Sheridan,  Wyo.-Mont. 
Southern  California  No.  3. 
Sutton  special,  W.  Va. 
Taneytown,  Md.-Pa. 
Uncompahgre,  Colo. 
U.  S.  base,  8  by  121  Inches. 
U.  S.  base,  49  by  76  Inches.* 
Vernon.Cal. 
Walnut  Lake,  Miss. 
Wheatland,  Cal. 
Winchester,  Wash. 
Winnebago  special.  Wis. 
Woodbrldge,  Cal. 
Zellenople,  Pa. 


^  New  editions. 
IISSS**— INT  1911— VOL  1 ^18 
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FIEIiD  WORK  BY  THE   DIBECTOR. 

The  Director  did  not  make  the  usual  inspection  visits  to  field  par- 
ties in  the  summer  of  1910  for  the  reason  that  he  attended  the  In- 
ternational Geological  Congress  held  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  which 
afforded  opportimity  for  conference  with  the  administrative  officers 
of  the  official  geological  surveys  of  other  countries.  The  Director 
also  visited  the  French  Army  Geographic  Service,  which  makes  the 
official  topographic  surveys,  and  the  office  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Great  Britain,  The  delegation  representing  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  at  the  Stockholm  congress  included  also  Messrs. 
Emmons,  Hague,  Becker,  Lindgren,  and  Cross. 

In  November  the  Director  visited  the  California  oil  fields  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  present  conditions  and  made  a  report  on  the 
results  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  urging  remedial  legislation. 
In  May  and  June,  1911,  in  company  with  a  geologist  and  an  en- 
gineer, he  made  a  preliminary  examination  of  the  two  forest  tracts 
in  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  on  which  favorable  reports  were  after- 
wards submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  use  of  the 
National  Forest  Reservation  Commission. 

GEOLOaiC  BBANCH. 
ADMINISTRATION. 

The  geologic  branch  embraces  four  divisions — (1)  geology,  C.  W. 
Hayes  in  charge;  (2)  Alaskan  mineral  resources,  A.  H.  Brooks  in 
charge;  (3)  mineral  resources,  E.  W.  Parker  in  charge;  and  (4) 
chemical  and  physical  research,  G.  F.  Becker  in  charge. 

The  chief  geologist,  C.  W.  Hayes,  has  general  supervision  of  the 
work  of  the  geologic  branch,  and  the  divisions  composing  the  branch 
cooperate  effectively  in  the  several  lines  of  work  which  are  being 
carried  on.  Members  of  one  division  are  employed  in  the  work  of 
another  whenever  it  seems  desirable,  and  such  transfer  is  easily 
effected.  The  statistical  reports  of  the  division  of  mineral  resources 
are  for  the  most  part  prepared  by  geologists,  who  are  detailed  to 
the  work  from  the  division  of  geology  for  a  portion  of  the  year. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  publications  of  the  year  prepared  in  the  geologic  branch  in- 
cluded 5  geologic  folios,  1  professional  paper,  19  bulletins,  and  the 
annual  volumes  on  mineral  resources.  Besides  these  publications  a 
considerable  number  of  papers  were,  with  the  permission  of  the  Di- 
rector, published  in  scientific  journals  and  in  the  transactions  of 
scientific  societies.     Such  publications  are  ordinarily  restatements 
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of  results  in  a  more  technical  form,  and  are  usually  prepared  by 
members  of  the  Survey  without  compensation.  Some  original  mat- 
ter obtained  incidentally  during  the  course  of  the  work  and  not 
appropriate  for  official  reports  has  also  been  made  the  subject  of 
unofficial  publications. 

The  progress  of  geologic  mapping  during  the  year  is  shown  on 
Plate  I. 

DIVISION  or  GEOLOGY. 
OBeAHIZATIOK. 

The  scientific  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  consisted  of  54 
geologists,  58  assistant  geologists,  and  11  junior  geologists.  During 
the  year  there  were  4  resignations,  1  death,  and  39  appointments, 
resulting  in  a  net  gain  of  34,  the  total  being  157  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Of  the  total  number,  92  were  continuously  employed,  37  car- 
ried on  the  per  diem  roll  gave  only  a  portion  of  their  time  to  Survey 
work,  and  33  were  not  employed  during  the  year.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  force  15  field  assistants  were  employed  for  a  portion  of 
the  year. 

The  work  of  the  division  is  organized  under  a  number  of  sections, 
as  follows : 

Areal  and  structural  geology,  Arthur  Keith  in  charge 
Paleontology  and  stratlgraphlc  geology,  T.  W.  Stanton  in  charge. 
Economic  geology,  metalliferous  ores,  Waldemar  Lindgren  in  charge. 
Economic  geology,  nonmetalliferous  minerals,  F.  B.  Van  Horn  in  charge. 
Economic  geology,  fuels,  M.  R.  Campbell  in  charge. 
Land-classification  board,  W.  C.  MendaihaU  in  charga 

The  section  chiefs  have  direct  supervision,  both  in  the  field  and 
in  the  oflSce,  of  the  work  in  their  sections  and  are  directly  responsible 
for  maintaining  efficiency  and  a  high  scientific  standard. 

FIELD  WOBK  OF  THE   CHIEF  GEOLOGIST. 

The  administrative  duties  of  the  chief  geologist  are  such  as  to 
prevent  him  from  carrying  on  systematic  field  work.  His  work 
outside  of  the  office,  therefore,  consists  chiefly  of  field  conferences 
for  determining  questions  in  dispute  and  for  planning  future  work. 

During  November,  1910,  the  chief  geologist  was  temporarily  as- 
signed to  the  War  Department  to  procure  data  relating  to  the  geo- 
logic conditions  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  especially  in  the  Culebra 
cut^  for  the  use  of  the  President.  He  made  a  study  of  the  causes 
of  landslides  and  other  failures  in  the  sides  of  the  cut  and  of  means 
for  their  prevention,  and  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  a  report 
on  the  subject,  embodying  conclusions  and  reconmiendations.  A 
summary  statement  of  the  results  of  the  work  was  included  in  the 
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President's  message  to  Congress.  As  a  result  of  recommendati<ms 
contained  in  the  chief  geologist's  report  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission in  December  applied  to  the  Survey  for  a  geologist  to  make  a 
thorough  geologic  study  of  the  Culebra  cut  and  of  the  Canal  Zone 
generally.  Assistant  Geologist  D.  F.  MacDonald  was  selected  for 
the  work,  and  in  January  was  assigned  to  the  Canal  Commission  and 
reported  for  duty  to  the  chairman  and  chief  engineer.  • 

In  March  the  chief  geologist  made  a  visit  to  southern  Utah  to 
determine  the  geologic  relations  of  certain  potash-bearing  minerals 
reported  to  occur  there.  In  May  he  attended  a  field  conference  with 
several  Survey  geologists  in  the  Ducktown  copper  district,  Tennes- 
see, and  another  in  Vermoni  in  relation  to  certain  disputed  points  in 
the  geologic  structure  near  Brandon. 

The  chief  geologist  was  out  of  the  United  States  for  two  months 
during  the  year,  on  leave  without  pay. 

WOEK  OF  THE   CHZErS  OF  SEOTIOHS. 

Section  of  areal  and  structural  geology, — The  work  of  Arthur 
Keith  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  administrative  character, 
consisting  mainly  of  conferences  with  other  geologists  and  super- 
vision and  inspection  of  results  in  areal  and  structural  geology,  both 
in  the  field  and  in  the  office.  Much  of  this  work  comes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  geologic  folios,  in  which  responsibility  for  fcwrm  and 
adequate  treatment  rests  on  Mr.  Keith.  The  attainment  of  harmony 
and  unity  in  the  folios  requires  frequent  conferences  on  all  matters 
treated  in  them.  Such  conferences  are  also  necessary  for  the  maps 
and  descriptidhs  in  reports  dealing  with  areal  geology,  which  form 
a  large  part  of  the  survey  publications. 

A  great  deal  of  Mr.  Keith's  time  has  been  devoted  to  service  on 
committees,  including  those  on  geologic  names,  illustrations,  plans, 
and  maps.  The  largest  single  element  of  the  committee  work  has 
been  that  on  geologic  names,  under  his  chairmanship. 

Maps  submitted  for  folio  publication  of  the  following  quadrangles 
were  inspected:  Boston,  Marlboro,  Greylock,  Mass.;  Taconic,  Mass.- 
Vt. ;  Ellijay,  Ga. ;  Ducktown,  Tenn. ;  Frostburg,  Md. 

Field  conferences  were  held  by  Mr.  Keith  with  the  geologists 
responsible  for  the  areal  geology  in  the  following  quadrangles: 
Sheffield,  Pittsfield,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Peterboro,  N.  H. ;  Brandon,  Vt. ; 
Dahlonega,  Ga. ;  Ducktown,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Keith  made  a  review  of  the  areal  geology  of  the  Cowee  and 
Kings  Mountain  quadrangles  (N.  C.),  and  continued,  with  D.  B. 
Sterrett,  the  joint  study  of  the  areal  geology  of  the  Gaffney  quad- 
rangle (S.  C). 

Special  investigations  were  continued  by  Mr.  Keith  into  the  faulted 
structure  of  Hoosac  Mountain,  in  the  Greylock  and  Becket  quad- 
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rangles,  Mass.  In  association  with  L.  M.  Prindle,  Mr.  Keith  made 
a  special  study  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Cambrian  and  Ordovician 
strata  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Hoosick  quadrangle  (N.  Y.-Vt) 
and  the  adjoining  comer  of  the  Cambridge  quadrangle  (N.  Y.). 

Reconnaissances  were  made  by  Mr.  Keith  in  the  following  quad- 
rangles :  Dover,  N.  H. ;  Framingham,  Mass. ;  Winston  Salem,  N.  C. ; 
Abbeville,  S.  C;  Suwanee  and  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  greater  portion*  of  Mr.  Keith's  office  time  was  occupied  with 
investigations  and  discussions  in  connection  with  geologic  folios. 
The  descriptive  texts  of  eight  folios  in  course  of  preparation  were 
criticaUy  read,  and  the  structural  geology  and  areal  mapping  of 
these  and  many  others  were  specially  considered.  In  the  editorial 
work  Mr.  Keith  was  assisted  in  the  last  half  of  the  vear  b^  Laurence 
La  Forge. 

Numerous  papers  presented  for  publication  by  the  Survey  were 
critically  read,  and  the  geologic  maps  for  Survey  reports  were  ex- 
amined. The  scheme  of  separate  representation  on  a  single  map  of 
the  faunal  and  lithologic  elements  involved  in  a  geologic  formation, 
which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Keith  three  years  ago,  is  now  being  car- 
ried out  in  some  of  the  folios  and  other  publications  of  the  Survey. 

Section  of  paleontology  and  stratigraphic  geology. — ^T.  W.  Stanton 
was  absent  from  Washington  on  field  duty  from  July  6  to  October  1, 
1910.  His  field  studies  were  made  mostly  in  cooperation  with 
geologic  parties  engaged  in  areal  and  land-classification  work  in  the 
coal  and  phosphate  fields  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  their  main 
object  being  to  gain  personal  detailed  knowledge  of  the  stratigraphic 
sections  and  to  collect  paleontologic  evidence  for  use  in  correlation 
and  definition  of  formations.  The  areas  visited  were  Vermejo  Park, 
N.  Mex.;  the  Canon  City  coal  field  (Colo.)  with  W.  T.  Lee;  the 
Apishapa  quadrangle  (Colo.)  with  G.  W.  Stose,  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  the  Comanche  series;  the  Colorado  Springs  and  Denver 
areas  (Colo.)  with  G.  B.  Richardson;  Newcastle,  Wyo.;  a  large  area 
in  eastern  Wyoming,  covered  by  wagon  reconnaissance  with  A.  R. 
Schultz,  to  visit  parties  under  J.  A.  Davis  near  the  Montana  line, 
V.  H.  Bamett  southeast  of  Gillette,  D.  E.  Winchester  near  Douglass 
and  the  Lance  Creek  area,  and  C.  H.  Wegemann  on  the  upper  Powder 
River  and  in  the  Salt  Creek  oil  field;  Columbus,  Mont,  and  the 
region  to  the  north  with  W.  R.  Calvert  and  F.  H.  Knowlton;  and 
the  phosphate  field  of  southeastern  Idaho  with  R.  W.  Richards. 

AH  of  Mr.  Stanton's  time  in  the  office  has  been  occupied  in  the 
visual  routine  work,  including  the  examination  of  the  numerous  cur- 
rent collections  of  fossils  and  the  preparation  of  reports  on  them  for 
the  use  of  geologists,  committee  work,  reading  of  referred  manu- 
scripts, and  other  administrative  duties  connected  with  the  super- 
^on  of  the  section  of  paleontology  and  stratigraphy  and  the  preser- 
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vation  and  classification  of  the  collections.  Under  the  last  item,  with 
the  assistance  of  T.  E.  Willard,  nearly  all  the  large  collections  of 
Mesozoic  invertebrates  which  were  recently  moved  into  the  new 
building  of  the  National  Museum  have  been  classified  and  arranged 
in  cases  so  that  they  are  easily  accessible  for  study  or  quick  reference. 

Section  of  econorrdc  geology^  metcMiferous  ores. — During  the  early 
part  of  July  Waldemar  Lindgren  was  engaged  chiefly  in  adminis- 
trative work  in  connection  with  the  section  of  metalliferous  deposits 
and  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Ducktown,  Tenn.,  to  inspect  the  geologic 
work  there  in  progress.  From  July  23  to  September  14  he  was  in 
attendance  at  the  Eleventh  International  Gteological  Congress  in 
Sweden.  After  his  return  he  was  engaged  in  administrative  work 
for  the  division  of  mineral  resources  and  for  the  section  of  metal- 
liferous deposits,  his  time  being  about  equally  divided  between  the 
two.  From  December  1  to  22  he  was  on  leave  without  pay,  lecturing 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  On  his  return  he  was 
occupied  chiefly  with  administrative  duties,  except  during  about  one 
week,  which  was  devoted  to  a  report  on  the  Republic  district,  Wash- 
ington. On  May  19  he  proceeded  to  Arizona,  where  he  examined 
mines  at  Bisbee  and  inspected  geologic  work  in  the  Tucschi  quad- 
rangle. He  spent  the  greater  part  of  June  in  a  geologic  study  of  the 
new  district  at  National,  Nev.  During  the  year  he  compiled  and  sub- 
mitted for  publication  a  report  on  the  production  of  platinum  in  1909. 

Section  of  economic  geology^  norumetalliferoiia  rmnercis, — During 
the  first  half  of  the  year  F.  B.  Van  Horn  was  occupied  by  adminis- 
trative duties  in  Washington.  From  February  16  to  March  10  he 
was  in  Florida  and  South  Carolina,  and  from  April  3  to  April  14  in 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas,  studying  the  occurrence  and  methods  of 
mining  of  the  phosphate  deposits  of  those  States.  TTie  rest  of  the 
year  he  spent  in  administrative  work,  mainly  for  the  geologic  bran<ji, 
and  as  acting  chief  geologist. 

Plans  were  formulated  for  a  systematic  search  for  commercial  de- 
posits of  potash  in  this  country.  The  appropriation  for  this  wcMrk 
was  not  available  until  July  1,  1911,  but  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
do  as  much  as  possible  toward  getting  the  work  well  under  way.  As 
a  result  sites  have  been  selected  which  appear  most  favorable  for  the 
accumulation  of  potash  deposits,  and  drilling  will  be  commenced  very 
early  in  the  new  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Van  Horn  also  prepared  reports  on  the  production  of  phos- 
phate rock  in  1909  and  1910  for  publication  in  the  volume  "  Mineral 
Resources." 

Section  of  econorrdc  geology^  fuels. — ^As  in  previous  years,  the  work 
on  fuels  was  in  charge  of  M.  R.  Campbell,  who  divided  his  time 
between  the  field  and  the  Washington  office. 
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Mr.  Campbell  left  Washington  July  12,  1910,  going  first  to  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to  prepare  a  popu- 
lar description  of  the  natural  features  of  this  park.  This  work  was 
interrupted  by  a  request  from  the  Interior  Department  that  Mr. 
Campbell  should  accompany  C.  S.  Ucker,  chief  clerk,  in  an  official 
trip  of  inspection  through  the  new  Glacier  National  Park.  This  trip 
extended  from  July  28  to  August  9. 

After  a  brief  trip  to  Denver  to  attend  to  administrative  duties,  Mr. 
Campbell,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ucker,  returned  to  the  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park  to  make  an  examination  of  mineral  claims  in  the  park. 
Forest  fires  prevented  field  work  from  August  18  to  August  28,  but 
active  service  began  on  the  latter  date  and  continued  to  October  3. 
Mr.  Campbell  visited  parties  engaged  on  coal  work  in  the  vicinity  of 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  and  then  proceeded  east,  reaching  Washington 
October  19,  1910. 

In  order  to  obtain  information  regarding  reported  coal  fields  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico,  Mr.  Campbell  made  a  hasty  trip  to  the 
States  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  returning  to  Washington  November 
22,  1910. 

During  the  winter  the  results  of  the  field  examinations  were  com- 
piled in  the  office.  This  work  involved  the  preparation  of  geologic 
maps  of  township  plats  showing  the  classification  and  valuation  of 
the  coal  and  oil  lands  examined,  of  special  reports  on  the  geology 
and  economic  resources  of  certain  regions,  and  of  the  annual  volume 
**  Contributions  to  economic  geology.  Part  II,''  which  was  submitted 
for  publication. 

Mr.  Campbell  left  Washington  June  6,  1911,  to  begin  a  study  of 
the  general  geology  of  the  Glacier  National  Park.  After  outfitting 
at  Belton,  Mont.,  he  continued  field  work  to  the  end  of  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

Subsection  of  fuels  east  of  meridian  97°, — ^In  addition  to  supervis- 
ing the  work  of  the  survey  on  the  coal  fields  of  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri,  David  White  made  paleobotanic  field  exami- 
nations in  the  western  Kentucky  coal  field,  the  Cherokee  series  of 
southern  Iowa,  the  Cahaba  Basin  of  Alabama,  and  the  "  Red  Beds  " 
of  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  the  object  of  the  work  in  the  area  last  named 
being  to  obtain  evidence  as  to  the  age  of  the  rocks  supposed  to  be 
near  the  horizon  of  the  Wreford  limestone  of  Kansas.  Preliminary 
results  of  the  work  on  the  "  Red  Beds  "  have  been  reported  in  unoffi- 
cial publications.  Mr.  White's  other  paleobotanic  studies  have  been 
limited  to  those  necessary  for  informal  reports  and  correlations  based 
on  current  collections  submitted  by  Survey  geologists. 

The  microscopic  investigations  of  coals  undertaken  by  the  techno- 
logic branch  of  the  Geological  Survey  to  ascertain  the  relation  of  the 
kinds  of  plant  material  forming  coals  and  the  state  of  its  preser- 
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vation  to  the  chemical  qualities  and  economic  value  of  the  coals  have 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Geological  Survey  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  but  by  request  of  that  bureau  the  super- 
vision of  this-  work  was  continued  in  Mr.  White's  charge.  Mr.  White's 
connection  with  this  work,  however,  was  terminated  in  June,  1911, 
by  his  submission  of  manuscripts  discussing  the  local  geologic  rela- 
tions of  the  coals  examined,  the  general  physiographic  conditions 
attending  the  formation  of  the  great  coal  beds,  and  the  part  played  by 
metamorphism  in  the  development  of  coals  of  diflFerent  grades,  the 
whole  matter  constituting  his  part  of  a  report  to  be  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

OEOLOGIO  WORK  IS  VEW  EKOUUffD  8TATX& 

A  small  amount  of  geologic  work  was  done  in  Maine  in  continued 
cooperation  with  the  State,  $350  being  spent  by  each  Survey.  Office 
work  on  the  Eastport  folio  was  continued  by  E.  S.  Bastin,  who  was 
assisted  during  the  fall  of  1910  by  C.  L.  Breger.  The  office  work  on 
the  maps  and  text  has  been  carried  as  far  as  it  can  be  until  further 
paleontologic  work  is  completed. 

Mr.  Breger  left  the  survey  December  31,  1910,  when  the  paleonto- 
logic work  in  Maine  was  taken  over  entirely  by  H.  S.  Williams, 
under  whose  general  direction  Mr.  Breger  had  been  working.  Prof. 
Williams  has  been  engaged  on  the  systematic  determination  and  de- 
scription of  the  large  collections  of  fossils  from  the  Eastport  quad- 
rangle and  other  portions  of  Maine.  Work  was  continued  on  the 
preparation  of  the  Mount  Desert  folio  by  C.  W.  Brown. 

The  final  maps  and  text  of  the  geologic  folio  covering  the  Ware 
quadrangle,  Massachusetts,  have  been  completed  and  submitted  for 
publication  by  B.  K.  Emerson.  Prof.  Emerson  has  also  completed 
the  final  revision  of  the  geologic  map  of  Massachusetts  and  Khode 
Island  on  the  scale  of  4  miles  to  tlie  inch. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Hoosick  quadrangle  (Mass.-N.  Y.) 
and  the  adjoining  part  of  the  Cambridge  quadrangle  (N.  Y.-Vt.) 
special  studies  were  carried  on  by  L.  M.  Prindle  and  Arthur  Keith 
in  order  to  subdivide  the  Cambrian  and  Ordovician  formations  and 
to  determine  the  structural  relations  of  the  region.  Preliminary 
maps  covering  this  work  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Prindle. 

The  preparation  of  the  manuscript  for  the  Housatonic  (Mass.) 
folio  by  Joseph  Barrell,  in  association  with  B.  K.  Emerson  and  T.  N. 
Dale,  is  well  advanced. 

A  folio  covering  the  Boston  and  Boston  Bay  quadrangles  has  been 
in  preparation  for  a  number  of  years  by  members  of  the  geological 
departments  of  Harvard  University  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.    The  completion  of  the  folio  was  assigned  to  Laurence 
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Ija  Forge  and  during  the  year  the  field  work  was  finished ;  the  oflBce 
work  on  the  folio  is  now  well  advanced.  Although  many  facts  con- 
cerning the  geology  of  this  region  were  known  it  was  necessary  for 
Mr.  La  Forge  to  cover  the  ground  practically  anew. 

The  marble  quarries  of  Vermont  have  been  examined  by  T.  N.  Dale, 
who  has  collected  material  for  the  preparation  of  an  economic  report 
on  the  marble  belts  of  the  western  part  of  the  State.  Mr.  Dale  also 
prepared  a  supplementary  report  on  the  commercial  granites  of 
Massachusetts,  to  be  published  in  Bulletin  470,  and,  together  with 
H.  E.  Gregory,  a  report  on  the  granites  of  Connecticut  (Bulletin  484) . 

In  addition  to  performing  his  duties  as  geologist  in  charge  of  the 
section  of  areal  and  structural  geology,  Arthur  Keith  devoted  con- 
siderable time  during  the  year  to  the  study  of  some  of  the  more  ob- 
scure and  complicated  problems  of  New  England  geology.  Among 
these  are  the  structure  of  Hoosac  Mountain  and  the  Berkshire  Hills, 
in  Massachusetts;  the  age  of  the 'metamorphosed  gneisses  and  schists 
northeast  of  Worcester,  Mass.;  the  age  of  the  quartzite  and  schist 
bodies  west  of  the  Boston  Basin ;  and  the  stratigraphy  of  the  district 
between  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

WORK  nr  NORTHERN  APPALACHIAN  REGION. 

Several  years  ago  G.  K.  Gilbert  surveyed  the  Niagara  Falls  quad- 
rangle in  connection  with  his  study  of  the  history  of  the  falls,  but 
was  unable  to  prepare  the  folio  for  publication.  The  completion  of 
this  work  was  assigned  to  E.  M.  Kindle  and  F.  B.  Taylor,  Mr.  Kindle 
taking  the  geology  of  the  hard  rocks  and  Mr.  Taylor  the  Pleistocene 
deposits  and  the  physiography  of  the  region.  Necessary  additional 
field  work  was  completed  and  the  preparation  of  the  folio  is  well 
advanced. 

In  continuation  of  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  State  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  New  Jersey,  the  Survey's  work  on  the  Greenwood 
Lake-Ramapo  folio  was  completed  by  W.  S.  Bayley.  The  discussion 
of  the  Paleozoic  and  later  geology  for  this  folio  is  being  prepared 
ty  State  geologist  H.  B.  Kiimmel.  The  manuscript  of  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  for  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  folio 
has  also  been  completed  by  Mr.  Bayley,  and  Mr.  Kiinunel  will  pre- 
pare a  description  of  the  geology  of  the  later  formations  on  the 
New  Jersey  side  of  Delaware  River.  This  work  completes  the  map- 
ping and  description  of  the  Paleozoic  and  pre-Cambrian  formations 
of  New  Jersey. 

The  preparation  of  the  text  for  folios  on  the  Reading  and  Boyer- 
town  and  the  Honeybrook  and  Phoenixville  quadrangles,  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  was  continued  by  Florence  Bascom.  Miss  Bascom 
also  completed  a  survey  and  petrographic  study  of  the  volcanic 
J^>cks  of  the  Fairfield,  Gettysburg,  and  Carlisle  quadrangles  and 
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made  progress  in  the  preparation  of  the  text  and  description  of 
these  rocks  for  the  Fairfield-Gettysburg  folio,  by  G.  W.  Stose  and 
Florence  Bascom. 

Work  on  the  coal  fields  in  Pennsylvania,  prosecuted  in  cooperation 
with  the  State,  has  for  the  most  part  been  confined  to  the  prep- 
aration of  reports  on  quadrangles  previously  studied.  The  foUo 
manuscripts  for  the  HoUidaysburg  and  the  Barnesboro  and  Fatten 
quadrangles  were  revised  and  completed  by  Charles  Butts.  On 
account  of  the  intimate  connection  between  the  complex  stratigraphic 
problems  of  the  HoUidaysburg  quadrangle  and  those  of  the  adjacent 
Bellefonte  quadrangle,  now  under  study,  further  steps  in  the  prep- 
aration and  publication  of  the  HoUidaysburg  folio  are  temporarily 
postponed.  Progress  on  the  Punxsutawney,  Houtzdale,  and  Cur- 
wensviUe  folios,  by  G.  H.  Ashley,  and  on  the  Newcastle  folio,  by 

F.  W.  De  Wolf,  has  been  delayed  by  their  duties  as  State  geologists 
of  Tennessee  and  Illinois,  respectively,  but  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  the  Punxsutawney  and  Newcastle  foUos  will  be  submitted  by 
the  authors  during  the  current  year. 

The  Warren,  Johnstown,  Sewickley,  and  Burgettstown-Camegie 
folios  have  been  published,  as  also  has  a  bulletin  (No.  447)  on  the 
"Mineral  resources  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  vicinity."  The  Fox- 
burg-Clarion  folio  was  in  press  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  bulletin 
on  the  "Geology  of  the  oil  and  gas  fields  in  the  Sewickley  quad- 
rangle," submitted  by  this  Survey  to  the  Topographic  and  (jeologic 
Survey  Commission  of  Pennsylvania  in  1908  for  publication,  has 
recently  been  published  by  the  State. 

An  arrangement  was  made  with  Prof.  E.  S.  Moore,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  for  the  survey  of  the  BeUefonte  quadrangle 
and  the  preparation  of  the  geologic  folio.  It  is  expected  that  this 
folio  will  be  submitted  for  publication  during  the  coming  year. 

The  manuscript  for  the  Frostburg  -  Flintstone   (Md.)    folio,  by 

G.  W.  Stose  and  C.  K.  Swartz,  was  submitted  for  publication,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Maryland  Geological  Survey. 

WOBK  IN  SOTTTHEBK  APPALAOHIAV   BEOIOK. 

M.  J.  Munn  has  practically  completed  the  field  work  for  a  report 
on  the  oil  and  gas  fields  of  eastern  Kentucky,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Survey,  and  has  submitted  preliminary  reports  on  the  Campton 
oil  field  and  on  the  oil  and  gas  developments  of  Knox  County,  Ky., 
for  publication  in  Bulletin  471. 

Some  additional  field  work  was  done  by  W.  C.  Phalen  on  the 
Kenova  quadrangle  (Ky.),  and  the  folio  has  been  submitted  for 
publication. 

Field  work  was  carried  on  by  G.  W.  Stose  in  the  Abingdon  quad- 
rangle, in  southern  Virginia,  and  progress  was  made  in  the  prepara- 
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tion  of  a  geologic  folio.  The  Cambrian  and  older  rocks  in  about 
half  of  the  quadrangle  had  already  been  surveyed  by  Arthur  Keith, 
but  the  completion  of  the  work  was  delayed  pending  topographic 
revision.  Mr.  Stose  gave  special  attention  to  the  examination  of 
deposits  of  salt,  gypsum,  and  iron  in  this  area. 

In  Tennessee  the  survey  of  the  Pikeville  special  quadrangle,  in 
cooperation  with  the  State,  was  nearly  completed  by  W.  C.  Phalen, 
assisted  by  Henry  Hart,  of  the  Tennessee  State  Survey.  A  pre- 
liminary report  by  Mr.  Phalen  on  the  coal  resources  of  the  quad- 
rangle has  been  submitted  for  publication  by  the  State.  In  June, 
1911,  work  was  resumed  on  the  Pikeville  folio  by  Charles  Butts,  and 
a  special  study  of  the  paleontology  and  stratigraphy  of  the  region 
was  undertaken  by  George  H.  Girty. 

In  cooperation  with  the  State  Survey  a  preliminary  report  on  the 
oil  and  gas  developments  in  Tennessee  was  prepared  by  M.  J.  Munn 
and  published  by  the  State  Survey. 

A  detailed  study  has  been  made  of  the  copper  deposits  at  Duck- 
town,  Tenn.,  and  the  areal  and  structural  geology  of  the  Ducktown 
special  area.  W.  H.  Emmons  and  F.  B.  Laney  were  associated  in 
this  work,  Mr.  Emmons  studying  especially  the  ore  deposits  and  Mr. 
Laney  the  geology  of  the  district.  A  brief  paper  on  the  ore  deposits 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Emmons  and  Mr.  Laney  for  publication 
in  Bulletin  470  and  also  by  the  State  Survey.  A  full  report  embody- 
ing the  results  of  the  investigation  is  nearly  completed. 

M.  J.  Munn  made  a  reconnaissance  examination  of  the  Fayette 
gas  field,  Alabama,  in  cooperation  with  the  Alabama  Geological  Sur- 
vey, and  has  prepared  a  report  for  publication  by  the  State.  He 
has  also  prepared  a  briefer  paper  on  this  field  for  publication  in 
Bulletin  471. 

The  survey  of  the  Bessemer  quadrangle  (Ala.)  was  completed  by 
Charles  Butts  for  folio  publication.  From  December  to  May  Mr. 
Butts  was  occupied  in  office  work  in  preparing  reports  on  iron, 
marble,  and  dolomite  of  the  Bessemer  region  for  publication  in 
BuUetin  470. 

A  report  on  the  coal  of  the  Dan  River  field  (N.  C),  based  on  a 
brief  field  examination  made  near  the  close  of  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  has  been  submitted  by  R.  W.  Stone. 

The  areal  and  economic  survey  of  the  Gaflfney  and  Kings  Mountain 
region  (N.  C.-S.  C.)  was  continued  by  Arthur  Keith  and  D.  B. 
Sterrett,  and  that  of  the  Gaflfney  quadrangle  was  completed  as  far  as 
the  field  surveys  have  gone. 

The  revision  of  the  areal  mapping  of  the  Co  wee  quadrangle 
(N.  C.)  was  completed  by  Mr.  Keith  and  Mr.  Sterrett.  A  report 
on  the  economic  deposits  of  the  Cowee  quadrangle  was  prepared  by 
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Mr.  Sterrett,  and  the  Cowee  areal  map  for  the  folio  was  completed 
by  Mr.  Keith. 

A  reconnaissance  of  the  Lincolnton  quadrangle  (N.  C.)  was  made 
by  Mr.  Sterrett,  and  one  of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C),  Abbeville 
(S.  C),  and  Suwanee  and  Atlanta  (Ga.)  quadrangles  by  Mr.  Keith. 

The  areal  and  economic  survey  of  the  Dahlonega  quadrangle  (Ga.) 
was  continued  by  F.  B.  Laney,  the  mapping  for  the  northern  half  of 
the  quadrangle  being  completed.  In  connection  with  this  work  Mr. 
Laney  revised  the  areal  mapping  of  the  gneisses  in  adjoining  parts 
of  the  EUijay  quadrangle  (Ga.).  The  office  work  on  the  Dahlonega 
map  was  completed  by  Mr.  Laney  for  the  area  covered  in  the  field. 
The  manuscript  for  the  EUijay  folio  has  been  submitted  by  Laurence 
La  Forge  for  publication. 

WORK  IH  ATLAirriO  AND  OTTLP  COASTAL  PLAIH. 

In  cooperation  with  the  State  geological  surveys,  a  systematic 
study  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coastal  Plain  was  continued  through- 
out the  year.  The  work  was  carried  on  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  T.  W.  Vaughan,  who  personally  inspected  several  critical 
localities.  W.  B.  Clark  continued  in  immediate  charge  of  the 
Coastal  Plain  work  north  of  and  including  North  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  Vaughan  has  immediate  charge  of  the  work  in  the  remainder 
of  the  Coastal  Plain. 

Work  was  continued  by  W.  B.  Clark  and  his  assistants  on  the 
State  Survey  in  preparation  of  folios  on  the  Coastal  Plain  of  Mary- 
land. This  work  is  done  in  cooperation  between  the  Federal  and 
State  surveys,  and  the  manuscript  for  the  Choptank  folio,  by  B.  L. 
Miller,  was  submitted  for  publication. 

Field  work  was  continued  in  western  Florida  and  southern  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi  by  G.  C.  Matson.  Mr.  Matson  was  for  several 
months  employed  by  the  General  Land  Office  to  examine  and  classify 
public  lands  in  Florida  with  reference  to  their  value  as  phosphate 
lands. 

L.  W.  Stephenson  continued  investigations  of  the  Cretaceous 
rocks  of  the  Coastal  Plain  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Illinois,  and  Arkansas.  During  the  year  he  completed  re- 
ports on  the  stratigraphy  of  the  Cretaceous  deposits  of  Georgia  and 
on  the  underground  waters  of  the  Cretaceous  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Stephenson  also  submitted  two  memoirs  for  publication  as  a  pro- 
fessional paper — one  on  the  Cretaceous  deposits  of  the  eastern  Gulf 
region  and  the  other  on  the  species  and  varieties  of  Exogyra  from 
the  eastern  Gulf  region  and  the  Carolinas. 

Systematic  investigations  of  the  fossil  plants  found  in  the  Ter- 
tiary and  Cretaceous  formations  of  the  Coastal  Plain  were  con- 
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tinued  during  the  year  by  E.  W.  Berry.  Field  work  was  done  in 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas.  In  addition 
to  this  field  work  and  the  work  of  preparing  reports  on  collections 
made  by  him  and  others,  Mr.  Berry  has  completed  the  manuscript 
for  a  bulletin  on  the  Upper  Cretaceous  floras  of  South  Carolina. 

The  study  of  the  central  Coastal  Plain  of  Texas  was  continued  by 
Alexander  Deussen,  who  made  reconnaissance  surveys  of  Comal, 
Guadalupe,  Gonzales,  Dewitt,  Victoria,  and  Calhoun  counties. 
Analyses  were  made  of  62  samples  of  water  from  typical  wells  in 
this  region.  Mr.  Deussen  also  completed  a  short  report  on  the  clays 
of  Texas  for  publication  in  Bulletin  470. 

WOBK  DT  OEKTBAL  STATES  EAST  OF  ME&IDIAV  97\ 

In  Illinois  geologic  investigations  were  continued  under  the  co- 
operative agreement  with  the  State,  by  which  the  results  obtained 
by  each  Survey  are  made  available  for  the  use  of  the  other.  For  the 
Federal  Survey  E.  W.  Shaw  mapped  the  geology  of  the  Tallula 
quadrangle  and  of  one-half  of  the  Illinois  portion  of  the  Galena 
and  Elizabeth  quadrangles.  He  also  reviewed  the  Quaternary  geol- 
ogy and  physiography  of  several  quadrangles  previously  surveyed 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  In  the  course  of  geologic  work 
in  southern  Illinois  during  the  last  two  years  Mr.  Shaw  has  worked 
out  evidence  of  a  new  system  of  extinct  lakes  and  has  followed  the 
lake  beds  southeastward  as  far  as  Madisonville,  Ky.  Mr.  Shaw 
prepared  a  report  on  these  lakes  and  transmitted  it  to  the  State 
Survey.  In  cooperation  with  members  of  the  State  Survey,  Mr. 
Siaw  prepared  texts  for  the  Murphysboro-Herrin  and  Talluld- 
Springfield  folios.  A  report  on  the  coal  of  the  Springfield  district 
was  nearly  completed  and  a  general  geologic  report  on  the  Belleville 
and  Breese  quadrangles  was  put  in  the  form  of  a  folio  text  A  paper 
on  the  clay  resources  of  the  Murphysboro  quadrangle  was  prepared 
for  publication  in  Bulletin  470.  For  the  State  Survey  A.  C.  Trow- 
bridge mapped  the  remaining  areas  in  Illinois  in  the  Galena  and 
Elizabeth  quadrangles,  and  U.  S.  Grant  and  G.  H.  Cady  surveyed 
the  greater  part  of  the  La  Salle  and  Hennepin  quadrangles.  The 
results  of  Mr.  Trowbridge's .  work  will  be  published  jointly  with 
those  obtained  by  Mr.  Shaw.  Messrs.  Grant  and  Cady  are  prepar- 
ing the  La  Salle-Hennepin  folio,  which  will  be  furnished  to  this 
Survey  by  the  State. 

In  cooperation  with  the  State  Geological  Survey  of  Missouri,  a 
survey  of  the  coal  fields  of  the  State  was  begun,  the  work  being 
placed  in  charge  of  Henry  Hinds,  of  the  Federal  Survey,  assisted  by 
F.  C.  Greene,  of  the  State  Survey.  The  field  investigations  that  will 
serve  as  the  basis  for  economic  reports  on  the  coal  resources  and  the 
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geologic  structure  of  the  coal  fields  of  the  State  are  approaching 
completion. 

Additional  work  was  done  in  July  and  August  by  C.  E.  Siebenthal 
in  the  Joplin  lead  and  zinc  district  (Mo.)  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  deeper  ore  deposits  in  this  district.  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
Siebenthal  revisited  the  Wyandotte  quadrangle  (Okla.)  and  brought 
up  to  date  the  notes  on  the  mining  geology,  preparatory  to  writing 
the  Wyandotte  report  and  folio. 

In  Arkansas  A.  H.  Purdue,  assisted  by  H.  D.  Mizer,  made  a  re- 
connaissance from  the  Hot  Springs  special  quadrangle,  the  survey  of 
which  was  completed  last  year,  westward  to  the  Caddo  Gap  quad- 
rangle, for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  two  areas  and  correlating 
their  stratigraphy.  After  completing  this  reconnaissance,  Mr.  Mizer 
devoted  the  remainder  of  the  season  to  the  areal  mapping  of  the 
northern  or  mountainous  portion  of  the  De  Queen  quadrangle.  The 
manuscript  for  the  Eureka  Springs-Harrison  folio  was  completed 
and  submitted  for  publication,  and  preparation  of  the  Caddo  Gap 
folio  was  advanced. 

Some  additional  field  work  in  the  Lake  Superior  iron  districts  was 
undertaken  during  the  year  by  C.  K.  Leith  and  W.  J.  Mead,  under 
the  direction  of  C.  R.  Van  Hise.  The  results  of  this  work  were  in- 
corporated in  the  monograph  on  the  Lake  Superior  region  (Mono- 
graph LII),  which  is  in  press  and  will  be  published  in  October, 
1911.  The  results  of  practically  all  exploratory  work  by  the.  mining 
companies  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Van  Hise  and  his  asso- 
ciates, so  that  the  conclusions  regarding  the  structure  of  the  region 
And  the  distribution  of  the  formations  embody  the  best  information 
obtainable. 

The  detailed  study  and  areal  mapping  of  the  Pleistocene  forma- 
tions of  southeastern  Wisconsin  has  been  completed  by  W.  C.  Alden 
northward  to  latitude  44°.  In  addition,  during  the  last  season,  he 
surveyed  portions  of  Manitowoc,  Calumet,  Winnebago,  Waushara, 
Adams,  and  Juneau  Counties,  In  the  office  Mr.  Alden  has  nearly 
completed  the  manuscript  for  a  professional  paper  covering  the  re- 
sults of  his  work  in  southeastern  Wisconsin. 

The  investigation  of  the  Pleistocene  geology  in  northern  Michi^n 
and  adjacent  portions  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  was  continued  by 
Frank  Leverett,  with  the  assistance  of  F.  W.  Sardeson.  The  State 
surveys  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  cooperated  to  some  extent  in  this 
work.  Field  work  in  northern  Michigan  was  completed  by  Mr. 
Leverett,  with  the  assistance  of  I.  D.  Scott,  of  the  State  Survey,  and 
the  map  and  report  on  the  Northern  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  for  pub- 
lication by  the  State  Survey,  were  completed.  The  monograph  on  the 
Pleistocene  geology  of  Indiana  and  Michigan  was  completed  by  Mr. 
Leverett  in  association  with  F.  B.  Taylor. 
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Central  States  west  of  meridian  97^.- — ^N.  H.  Darton  spent  some 
months  of  the  field  season  of  1910  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota,  mapping  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Dead  wood  quadrangle.  He  also  adjusted  the  boundaries  of 
several  sedimentary  formations  in  the  Sturgis,  Spearfish,  and  Rapid 
quadrangles  and  prepared  portions  of  the  text  and  maps  for  the  Dead- 
wood-Rapid  folio.  On  October  15,  Mr.  Darton  was  transferred  to 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  as  geologist  in  that  bureau.  This  transfer 
terminated  his  connection  with  the  Geological  Survey,  a  connection 
covering  nearly  25  years. 

Work  was  begun  in  June  by  Sidney  Paige  on  the  pre-Cambrian 
rocks  of  the  Harney  Peak  quadrangle  (S.  Dak.)  for  folio  publication. 

The  manuscript  for  the  Bismarck  (N.  Dak.)  folio  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  A.  G.  Leonard  for  publication  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
survey. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  preparing  the  Rapid  -  Deadwood 
(S.  Dak.)  folio,  by  N.  H.  Darton  and  Albert  Johannsen. 

At  the  time  of  the  resignation  of  J,  A.  Taff  from  the  Geological 
Survey  (October  31, 1909)  to  accept  employment  as  geologist  in  Cali- 
fornia, he  had  surveyed  a  number  of  quadrangles  in  Oklahoma,  but 
had  not  completed  the  folios.  The  work  of  preparing  these  folios  was 
assigned  to  C.  D.  Smith,  who  had  acted  as  Mr.  Taff's  assistant  and 
who  was  sent  to  California  in  order  that  he  might  readily  confer  with 
Mr.  Taff  concerning  the  work.  Mr.  Smith  made  considerable 
progress  toward  the  completion  of  these  folios.  An  arrangement 
was  made  with  the  State  Survey  of  Oklahoma  for  cooperation  in  the 
survey  of  the  Nowata  quadrangle.  The  field  work  was  three-quarters 
done  by  D.  W.  Ohern  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  was 
completed  in  the  spring  of  1911  by  Mr.  Smith,  assisted  by  R.  H. 
Wood.  During  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  Mr.  Smith  has  been 
engaged  in  surveying  the  Claremore  quadrangle.  This  work  is  also 
being  done  in  cooperation  with  the  State  and  is  practically  completed. 

Rocky  Mountain  region, — ^Work  in  the  San  Juan  region,  Colo., 
which  has  for  several  years  been  in  charge  of  Whitman  Cross,  was 
continued  by  E.  S.  Larsen,  jr.,  Mr.  Cross  being  absent  from  the 
country  attending  the  International  Geological  Congress  at  Stock- 
holm, The  survey  of  the  San  Cristobal  quadrangle  was  practically 
completed  by  Mr.  Larsen  and  some  work  was  done  on  the  Cebolla 
quadrangle.  During  the  office  season  both  Mr.  Cross  and  Mr.  Larsen 
^ntinued  the  preparation  of  reports  on  the  San  Juan  region. 

During  the  year  a  systematic  detailed  study  of  the  physiographic 
history  of  the  San  Juan  district,  with  the  areal  mapping  of  the 
Quaternary  deposits,  was  undertaken  by  W.  W.  Atwood,  assisted 
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by  K.  F.  Mather.  Mr.  Atwood  completed  the  areal  work  for  the 
Durango  quadrangle  and  half  of  the  La  Plata  quadrangle.  He  also 
made  excursions  into  the  higher  mountains  and  to  the  southwest, 
over  the  adjoining  plateaus,  for  comparative  studies.  This  work 
is  being  carried  on  in  close  association  with  the  studies  of  Whitman 
Cross  and  assistants  on  the  geology  of  the  older  rock  formations. 
The  execution  of  the  comprehensive  plan  adopted  will  require  several 
years  of  field  and  office  work. 

The  Apishapa  quadrangle,  in  central  Colorado,  was  mapped  geo- 
logically several  years  ago  by  G.  K.  Gilbert,  who  was,  however, 
unable  to  complete  the  folio  for  the  quadrangle.  Later  the  base  map 
was  improved  and  the  geologic  niapping  was  revised  by  G.  W.  Stose. 
The  revision  consisted  chiefly  of  the  mapping  of  a  newly  recognized 
Cretaceous  formation.  The  folio  covering  this  quadrangle  is  well 
advanced. 

The  mapping  of  the  Deming  quadrangle  (N.  Mex.)  was  com- 
pleted by  N.  H.  Darton.  This  work  was  begun  several  years  ago 
in  connection  with  studies  of  underground  waters. 

The  bulletin  on  the  Shinumo  quadrangle  (Ariz.),  including  an 
interesting  portion  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  has  been  completed  by 
L.  F.  Noble,  who  has  also  completed  a  description  of  the  Bright 
Angel  quadrangle  (Ariz.)  to  be  printed  on  the  back  of  the  topo- 
graphic sheet. 

The  manuscript  for  the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  folio  has  been 
submitted  by  G.  I.  Finlay. 

In  New  Mexico  the  Silver  City  quadrangle  was  surveyed  by  Sidney 
Paige,  assisted  by  J.  L.  Rich,  and  the  geologic  folio  was  nearly  com- 
pleted. In  addition  to  studies  of  the  areal  and  structural  geology, 
investigations  were  made  of  a  number  of  mining  districts  in  the 
quadrangle  and  several  reports  were  prepared  for  publication  in 
Bulletin  470.  The  quadrangle  contains  the  Santa  Rita  mining  dis- 
trict for  which  a  special  topographic  map  has  been  prepared.  De- 
tailed study  of  this  mining  district  was  not  included  in  the  work  of 
Mr.  Paige. 

In  connection  with  the  investigation  of  underground  waters  by 
the  Indian  Office  a  geolocric  reconnaissance  was  made  of  the  north- 
western part  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  in  Arizona  and 
Utah  by  H.  E.  Gregory,  assisted  by  J.  E.  Pogue.  This  was  in  con- 
tinuation of  work  of  the  same  character  carried  on  during  the 
preceding  year. 

During  the  summer  of  1910  a  beginning  was  made  in  the  survey 
of  the  Glacier  National  Park  in  Montana  by  M.  R.  Campbell. 
Owing  to  the  extensive  forest  fires  the  work  was  greatly  impeded. 
In  June,  1911,  Mr.  Campbell  resumed  field  work  in  this  park  accom- 
panied by  W.  C.  Alden,  who  will  make  a  special  study  of  the 
Pleistocene  deposits  and  glacial  phenomena  of  the  region. 
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Classification  of  minerai  lands. — ^The  study  6f  the  areal  distribu- 
tion and  structure  of  the  phosphate  deposits  in  the  northern  Rocky 
Mountain  region  was  continued  during  the  year.  R.  W.  Richards, 
assisted  by  G.  R.  Mansfield  and  J.  H.  Bridges,  made  a  detailed 
examination  of  about  500  square  miles  of  the  withdrawn  lands  in 
Idaho,  lying  between  the  towns  of  St.  Charles  and  Soda  Springs, 
in  Bear  Lake  and  Bannock  counties.  SuflRcient  information  was 
acquired  to  enable  the  Survey  to  place  a  valuation  on  these  lands 
based  on  their  content  of  phosphate.  This  information  is  available 
at  any  time  that  Congress  enacts  the  necessary  legislation  for  dis- 
posing of  the  lands  at  their  appraised  value.  The  area  examined  is 
estimated  to  ccMitain  over  a  billion  tons  of  high-grade  phosphate 
rock.  A  report  on  these  deposits  has  been  completed  and  submitted 
for  publication  in  Bulletin  470.  T.  W.  Stanton,  G.  H.  Girty,  and 
J.  P.  Smith  spent  considerable  time  with  this  party  studying  the 
associated  paleontologic  and  stratigraphic  problems.  In  June  the 
field  work  on  these  phosphate  deposits  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Richards, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Mansfield  and  IJ.  L.  Troxell. 

A  brieif  report  on  sulphur  deposits  near  Soda  Springs,  Idaho, 
was  prepared  by  Messrs.  Richards  and  Bridges,  and  a  report  on  the 
lead  and  copper  deposits  in  the  Bear  River  Range,  Utah  and  Idaho, 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Richards,  both  for  publication  in  Bulletin  470. 
A  reconnaissance  of  parts  of  northwestern  Wyoming  and  eastern 
Idaho,  between  Lander  and  Afton,  was  made  by  Eliot  Blackwelder, 
assisted  during  a  part  of  the  season  by  C.  L.  Breger.  The  purpose 
of  this  reconnaissance  was  to  determine  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  phosphate  deposits  northeast  of  the  well-known  Bear  Lake 
region  of  southeastern  Idaho.  A  brief  report  on  the  results  has 
been  submitted  for  publication  in  Bulletin  470,  and  the  lands  have 
been  classified  provisionally,  preliminary  to  more  detailed  surveys 
which  are  contemplated  in  the  immediate  future. 

Deposits  of  conmiercial  rock  phosphate  in  Montana,  similar  to 
those  in  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Utah,  were  discovered  in  the  vicinity 
of  Melrose,  Mont.,  and  an  area  covering  the  known  extent  of  the 
deposit  was  withdrawn  from  entry  pending  further  field  examina- 
tion. A  short  report  on  these  deposits  by  H.  S.  Gale  was  published 
as  an  advance  chapter  (A)  from  Bulletin  470,  and  a  revision  of  this 
report  is  included  in  another  advance  chapter  (470-H)  now  in 
press. 

The  description  of  the  general  geology  of  the  Philipsburg  quad- 
rangle (Mont.)  was  completed  by  F.  C.  Calkins  for  publication 
as  a  professional  paper  on  the  geology  and  ore  deposits,  and  the 
folio  on  the  quadrangle  was  prepared  in  collaboration  with  W.  H. 
Emmons,  who  wrote  the  sections  relating  to  ore  deposits. 
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An  item  in  the  sundry  civil  act  of  June  25,  1910,  being  an  amend- 
ment to  the  act  of  February  26,  1895  (Stat.  L.,  vol.  28,  p.  683),  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  examination  and  classification  of 
certain  mineral  lands  in  the  States  of  Montana  and  Idaho,"  made 
an  appropriation  to  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  completion  of 
the  classification  as  mineral  or  nonmineral  of  certain  specified  lands 
within  the  grant  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  in  Montana 
and  Idaho.  Under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
field  examination  and  classification  of  these  lands  was  assigned  to 
the  Geological  Survey.  This  work  was  done  imder  the  supervision 
of  Waldemar  Lindgren  and  the  field  and  office  work  were  placed 
in  charge  of  H.  S.  Gale.  D.  F.  MacDonald,  assisted  by  E.  L.  Jones, 
jr. ;  F.  C.  Calkins,  assisted  by  G.  F.  Loughlin ;  R.  W.  Stone,  assisted 
by  W.  R.  Hill ;  J.  T.  Pardee ;  and  E.  E.  Smith  were  engaged  in  this 
work.  A  total  area  of  288,465  acres  in  Montana  and  Idaho  has 
been  examined  and  classified,  as  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  land- 
classification  board.     (See  p.  68.) 

From  observations  made  in  connection  with  his  classification  work 
Mr.  Stone  prepared  a  paper  on  the  geologic  relations  of  the  ore 
deposits  in  the  Elkhom  Mountains,  Mont.,  for  publication  in  Bul- 
letin 470.  In  May  and  June  the  classification  of  Northern  Pacific 
lands  was  resumed  by  parties  in  charge  of  F.  C.  Calkins,  J.  T. 
Pardee,  and  R.  W.  Stone. 

Classification  of  piiblic  lands. — ^The  field  examinations  necessary 
for  the  classification  and  valuation  of  the  coal  and  oil  lands  of  the 
West  were  continued  throughout  the  year.  As  in  previous  years,  the 
field  work  was  in  charge  of  M.  R.  Campbell.  The  following  is  a 
brief  statement  of  the  work  accomplished  and  in  progress  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  with  the  names  of  the  geologists  who  are  directly 
responsible  for  its  prosecution : 

Fort  Berthold  Indian  Reservation,  N.  Dak.  Examination  made  by  M.  A. 
Pishel.    Land  classified  and  report  submitted. 

Williston  lignite  field,  N.  Dak.  Examination  In  progress  by  F.  A.  Herald, 
under  the  supervision  of  E.  G.  Woodruff. 

Marmartb  coal  field,  N.  Dak.  Examination  in  progress  by  G.  J.  Hares*  under 
the  supervision  of  E.  G.  Woodruff. 

Perkins  County  coal  field,  S.  Dak.  Examination  in  progress  by  D.  B.  Win- 
chester, under  the  supervision  of  E.  G.  Woodruff. 

Harding  Ck)unty  coal  field,  S.  Dak.  Examination  in  progress  by  E.  M.  Parks, 
under  the  supervision  of  E.  G.  Woodruff. 

Coal  near  the  Black  Hills,  Wyo.-S.  Dak.  Report  submitted  for  publication 
by  R.  W.  Stone.     (Bulletin  499.) 

Southern  part  of  the  Sidney  coal  field,  Mont  Detailed  examination  made  by 
Eugene  Stebinger,  under  the  supervision  of  W.  R.  Calvert  Land  classified  and 
report  in  preparation. 

Culbertson  coal  field,  Mont.  Examined  by  A.  L.  Beekly,  under  the  supervision 
of  W.  R.  Calvert    Land  classified  and  report  in  hand. 
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GlendiTe  lignite  field,  Mont.  Mapped  and  studied  by  J.  H.  Hance,  under  the 
supervision  of  W.  R.  Calvert.    Land  classified  and  report  prepared. 

Baker  lignite  field,  Mont  Mapped  by  M.  A.  Pishel  (temporarily  in  charge) 
and  C.  F.  Bowen,  under  the  supervision  of  W.  R.  Calvert  Land  classified  and 
report  prepared. 

Terry  lignite  field,  Mont  Examination  made  by  F.  A.  Herald,  under  the  super- 
Tision  of  W.  R.  Calvert  Land  classified  and  report  well  advanced.  Investiga- 
tion being  continued  by  B.  T.  Hancock  (temporarily  in  charge)  and  G.  S. 
Rogers,  under  the  supervision  of  B.  G.  Woodruff. 

Part  of  Mlllc  River  coal  field,  Mont.  Report  begun  by  L.  J.  Pepperberg  in 
1909,  completed  by  G.  B.  Richardson. 

Big  Snowy  Mountains  coal  field,  Mont.  Geologic  study  for  the  purpose  of 
a8ca*taining  the  eastern  extent  of  the  Judith  Basin  coal  region,  in  progress  by 
W.  R.  Calvert. 

Flathead  Indian  Reservation,  Mont  Examination  of  town  and  villa  sites,  in 
progress  by  Eugene  Stebinger. 

Tertiary  coal  fields  of  western  Montana.  Examination  In  progress  by  J.  T. 
Pardee. 

Belle  Fourche  Valley  lignite  field,  Wyo.  Examination  in  progress  by  V.  H. 
Barnett  under  the  supervision  of  E.  G.  Woodruff. 

Little  Powder  River  coal  field,  Wyo.  Examination  made  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Little  Powder  River  coal  field  by  J.  A.  Davis,  under  the  supervision  of 
A  B.  Schultz.    Land  classified  and  preliminary  report  prepared. 

Western  County  coal  field,  Wyo.  Examined  by  V.  H.  Barnett,  under  the  super- 
vision of  A.  R.  Schultz.  About  7(X)  square  miles  classified;  about  600  square 
miles  withheld  pending  examination  of  the  area  to  the  east 

Lost  Springs  coal  field,  Wyo.  Examined  by  D.  E.  Winchester,  under  the 
supervision  of  A.  R.  Schultz.    Land  classified  and  report  in  hand. 

Platte  River  coal  field,  Wyo.  Examined  by  D.  E.  Winchester,  under  the 
sapervision  of  A.  R.  Schultz.    Land  classified  and  report  in  preparation. 

Buffalo-Sheridan  coal  field,  Wyo.  Examination  of  the  formations  outcropping 
along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Bighorn  Mountains  being  continued  by  C.  H. 
Wegemann. 

Sussex  coal  field,  Wyo.  Examined  by  C.  H.  Wegemann,  under  the  supervision 
of  A  R.  Schultz.    Land  classified  and  report  well  in  hand. 

Powder  River  oil  field,  Wyo.  Examined  by  C.  H.  Wegemann.  Land  classified 
and  report  practically  completed  (to  appear  in  Bulletin  471). 

Wiley  quadrangle^  Wyo.  Examination  to  determine  primarily  the  possible 
accumulation  of  oil,  in  progress  by  D.  F.  Hewett,  under  the  supervision  of  E.  Q. 
Woodruff. 

Southern  part  of  Denver  Basin  coal  field,  Colo.  Examination  made  by  G.  B. 
Hlchardson.    Land  classified  and  report  practically  prepared. 

North  Park  coal  field,  Colo.    Examination  In  progress  by  A.  L.  Beelsly. 

De  Beque  oil  field,  Colo.  Examined  by  E.  G.  Woodruff  and  report  well 
advanced. 

Grand  Mesa  and  West  Elk  Mountain  coal  field,  Colo.  Report  submitted  for 
publication  by  Willis  T.  Lee. 

Coal  resources  of  Gunnison  Valley,  Colo.  Studied  by  R  Q.  Woodruff  in  com- 
pany with  G.  B.  Richardson.    Report  in  hand. 

Mancos  coal  field,  Colo.  Reconnaissance  examination  In  progress  by  M.  A. 
PiBh^ 

Canon  City  and  Raton  Mesa  coal  fields,  Colo,  and  N.  Mex.  Stratlgraphlc 
studies  made  along  the  eastern  front  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  Denver 
southward,  by  W.  T.  Lee,  to  determine  the  extent  and  value  of  certain  uncon- 
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formltles  and  also  for  the  general  purpose  of  determining  the  geologic  age  of 
the  coal-bearing  rocks.    Report  in  preparation. 

New  Mexico  coal  fields.    Examination  in  progress  by  W.  T.  Lee. 

Dayton  and  Toyah  oil  fields,  N.  Mez.  and  Tex.  Examination  made  by  G.  R 
Richardson. 

Tertiary  "lake  beds"  of  the  Snake  River  valley,  Idaho.  Segregation  of 
noncoal  or  nonmineral  areas  in  progress  by  C.  F.  Bo  wen. 

Uinta  Basin,  Utkh.  Examination  made  of  the  Cretaceous  coal-bearing  rocks 
along  the  south  flank  of  the  Uinta  Mountains,  from  a  point  near  the  Ck)lorado 
line  westward  to  Currant  Creek  Valley,  by  C.  T.  Lupton.  Investigation  south- 
ward through  Strawberry  Valley  in  progress.    The  report  is  well  in  hand. 

Sunnyside  quadrangle,  Utah.  Examination  in  progress  by  F.  R.  Clark,  xanlex 
the  supervision  of  C.  T.  Lupton. 

San  Juan  oil  field,  Utah.  Report  completed  and  submitted  by  £1  G.  Wood- 
ruff (in  Bulletin  471). 

Part  of  Parowan  Range,  Utah.  Rapid  reconnaissance  of  coal  geology  made 
by  M.  W.  Ball. 

Washington.  Report  on  "  Coals  of  the  State  of  Washington,"  by  B,  E.  Smith, 
submitted  for  publication  (Bulletin  474).    Land  classified  by  M.  W.  Ball. 

Oil  prospects  of  northwestern  Oregon.  Report  in  preparation  by  C  W. 
Washbume. 

WORK   IK  ROCXT   MOTnTTAIN  mNIKO   DISTRICTS. 

The  mining  districts  of  the  Dillon  quadrangle  (Mont.)  were  ex- 
amined in  July  and  August,  1910,  by  A.  N.  Winchell,  who  submitted 
for  publication  a  preliminary  report  on  these  districts.  Mr.  Winchell 
also  examined  graphite  deposits  near  Dillon  and  prepared  a  report 
for  publication  in  Bulletin  470.  A  scientific  discussion  of  the  prob- 
able origin  of  graphite  deposits  in  veins  and  pegmatites  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Winchell  in  the  journal  Economic  Geology. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Lemhi  County,  Idaho,  and  the  Bay 
Horse  district,  Custer  County,  Idaho,  were  examined  by  J.  B. 
Umpleby,  who  has  made  progress  in  preparing  a  report  embody- 
ing the  results  of  his  observations. 

About  four  and  a  half  months  were  spent  in  field  work  by  E.  S. 
Bastin,  who  was  assisted  by  J.  M.  Hill,  on  the  economic  geology  of 
the  Central  City  quadrangle  (Colo.).  The  areal  mapping  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  underground  work  was  well  advanced.  In  May  Mr. 
Bastin  resumed  field  work  on  this  quadrangle. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  J.  M.  Hill  was  de- 
tailed to  make  an  examination  of  certain  lands  in  the  Olinghouse 
district,  Washoe  County,  Nev.  As  a  result  of  this  work  he  prepared 
a  paper  on  the  Olinghouse  and  Ramsey  mining  districts,  Nevada, 
for  publication  in  Bulletin  470. 

The  report  on  the  Breckenridge  district,  Colorado,  was  completed 
by  F.  L.  Ransome  during  the  summer  of  1910  and  is  in  press  as 
Professional  Paper  75. 

During  the  winter  Mr.  Ransome,  assisted  by  J.  B.  Umpleby,  com- 
pleted the  mapping  and  study  of  the  Ray  quadrangle,  Ariz.     Mr. 
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Kansome  spent  a  short  time  at  Tombstone,  Ariz.,  studying  mine  levels 
that  there  was  reason  to  suppose  "would  be  submerged  when  pump- 
ing stopped.  The  mapping  of  the  area  covered  by  the  Ray  special 
map  was  completed,  and  work  was  begun  on  the  area  covered  by  the 
iOami  special  map,  adjacent  to  the  disseminated  coj^r  deposits. 
Progress  has  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  reports  on  the  Ray 
and  Miami  areas,  but  additicmal  study  of  the  disseminated  copper 
deposits  is  required  before  they  can  be  completed. 

At  the  request  of  the  Post  Office  Department  four  groups  of 
mining  claims  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district,  Idaho,  and  two  groups 
in  western  Montana  were  examined  by  F.  C.  Schrader,  who  sub- 
sequently submitted  reports  on  them  and  gave  testimony  in  the 
Federal  district  court  at  Spokane,  Wash.  Mr.  Schrader's  observa- 
tions made  during  these  examinations  and  earlier  examinations  for 
the  Forest  Service  and  Land  Office  in  neighboring  fields  in  1908 
enabled  him  to  prepare  a  paper  on  gold-bearing  ground  moraine 
in  northwestern  Montana,  with  generalizations  on  similar  occur- 
rences of  placer  gold  elsewhere  in  the  Northwest.  The  report  is 
now  in  press  as  a  paper  in  Bulletin  470. 

A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  the  Jarbidge,  Contact,  and  Elk 
Mountain  mining  districts  in  Elko  County,  Nev.,  was  made  by  Mr. 
Schrader,  assisted  at  Jarbidge  by  R.  D.  Pickett  and  at  Contact  by 
N.  W.  Sweetser.  A  report  with  maps  and  illustrations  (Bulletin 
497)  was  subsequently  submitted  on  these  districts. 

The  geologic  map  and  the  study  of  the  ore  deposits  of  the  Ely 
special  area,  Nevada,  were  omipleted  by  A.  C.  Spencer,  who  also 
studied  in  detail  the  relations  of  the  important  deposits  of  dis- 
seminated copper  ore  of  the  district.  The  report  on  this  district  is 
well  advanced  and  will  soon  be  submitted  for  publicatic«i. 

Field  work  was  completed  on  the  Frisco  district,  Utah,  by  B.  S. 
Butler,  who  also  made  a  reconnaissance  of  the  Lincoln,  Granite, 
Pine  Grove,  Gold  Springs,  and  State  Line  districts,  Utah,  and  of  the 
Fay  district,  Nevada.    Reports  on  these  districts  are  in  preparation. 

The  final  report  on  the  Park  City  district,  Utah,  the  preparation 
of  which  has  been  delayed  by  the  resignation  of  J.  M.  Boutwell  from 
the  survey,  was  completed  by  him  and  submitted  for  publication  in 
May,  1911. 

Progress  was  made  on  the  revision  of  the  Leadville  monograph 
until  its  interruption  by  the  death  of  S.  F.  Enmions  on  March  28, 
1911.  Mr.  Enmi(Mis  was  assisted  in  this  work  by  J.  D.  Irving,  of 
Yale  University,  with  whom  arrangements  have  been  made  for  its 
completion. 

A  report  on  the  ore  deposits  of  Lake  City,  Colo.,  has  been  com- 
pleted during  the  year  by  J.  D.  Irving  and  Howland  Bancroft,  and 
is  in  press  as  Bulletin  478. 
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WORK  OH  TEE  PAOIFIO  COAST. 

An  additional  investigation  of  the  ore  deposits  of  northeastern 
Washington  was  made  by  Howland  Bancroft,  and  a  report  covering 
his  work  has  been  completed.  He  also  wrote  a  report  on  the  lead 
and  zinc  deposits  of  the  Metaline  mining  district,  Washington, 
which  forms  a  part  of  Bulletin  470. 

The  survey  of  the  Klamath  Mountains  of  northern  California  and 
Oregon  has  been  continued  by  J.  S.  Diller,  who,  during  the  year,  has 
mapped  in  detail  one-third  of  the  Big  Bar  quadrangle  and  prepared 
a  paper  on  the  auriferous  gravels  of  the  Trinity  Kiver  basin,  to  be 
published  in  Bulletin  470. 

Additional  field  work  in  the  copper-mining  districts  of  Shasta 
County,  Cal.,  was  done  by  L.  C.  Graton,  who  made  considerable 
progress  toward  completing  the  final  report  being  prepared  by  him 
and  B.  S.  Butler,  which  will  be  published  as  a  professional  paper  of 
the  Survey. 

The  field  work  on  the  Randsburg  quadrangle  (Cal.)  was  com- 
pleted by  F.  L.  Hess,  and  the  report  is  in  progress. 

The  manuscript  for  the  San  Francisco  (Cal.)  folio  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  publication  by  A.  C.  Lawson.  In  this  work  Prof.  Law- 
son  was  assisted  by  several  instructors  and  graduate  students  in  the 
University  of  California. 

The  manuscript  for  the  Ventura  (Cal.)  folio  has  been  nearly 
completed  for  publication  by  Ralph  Arnold  and  J.  R.  Pemberton. 

Additional  work  was  done  in  the  Corona  quadrangle  (Cal.)  by 
E.  S.  Larsen,  jr.,  and  progress  is  being  made  on  the  folio. 

The  investigations  of  the  California  oil  fields  were  continued  by 
Robert  Anderson,  assisted  by  R.  W.  Pack.  Special  attention  was 
given  to  regions  having  prospective  value  for  oU,  with  the  aim  of 
carrying  the  geologic  work  ahead  of  development  and  outlining  the 
areas  in  which  oil  is  likely  to  occur.  During  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1910  the  east  flank  of  the  Diablo  Range  between  Panoche  and 
Livermore  valleys  was  examined  in  detail,  thus  completing  a  study 
of  the  whole  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  In  addition,  a 
reconnaissance  examination  was  made  around  the  south  end  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  This  work  resulted  in  the  classification  of 
several  areas  as  possible  oil  land  and  the  restoration  to  entry  of  other 
areas  which  had  been  temporarily  withdrawn  pending  examination 
but  which  proved  to  afford  no  promise  of  oil.  A  preliminary  report 
on  the  Cantua-Panoche  region  by  Robert  Anderson  (in  Bulletin  431) 
was  published  in  the  fall  of  1910.  In  the  spring  of  1911  a  full  re- 
port on  the  entire  east  flank  of  the  Diablo  Range  north  of  Coalinga 
was  brought  well  toward  completion,  and  a  preliminary  report  on 
the  south  end  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  was  prepared  for  publica- 
tion in  Bulletin  471. 
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OENEKAL  OEOLOOIO  AND  PALEOVTOLOOIO  WOBS. 

During  the  year  W.  H.  Dall  continued  his  studies  on  the  Tertiary 
faunas  of  North  America.  He  spent  some  time  in  visiting  a  large 
number  of  private  and  public  collections  of  Tertiary  and  later  fossils 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  thus  accumulating  a  large  amount  of  interesting 
material  and  information  concerning  the  Pacific  coast  Tertiary 
deposits,  in  the  study  of  which  he  is  engaged.  Good  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  preparation  of  a  card  catalogue  of  the  Tertiary 
fossils  of  the  Pacific  coast,  supplementary  to  that  already  in  use  for 
the  eastern  Tertiary  fossils.  Large  collections  of  Tertiary  fossils 
have  been  received  from  geologists  working  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coastal  plains  and  have  been  arranged  and  identified. 

In  addition  to  supervising  paleontologic  work,  T.  W.  Stanton  has 
continued  his  studies  of  the  Mesozoic  fossils,  giving  special  attention 
to  the  correlation  of  the  coal-bearing  formations  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region.  He  has  also  rendered  material  assistance  in  determining 
Cretaceous  fossils  from  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coastal  plains. 

In  connection  with  his  stratigraphic  work  T.  W.  Vaughan  con- 
tinued his  studies  of  the  Florida  keys,  reefs,  and  marine  bottom 
deposits,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing- 
ton, in  cooperation  with  the  Geological  Survey,  having  been  engaged 
in  these  investigations  from  May  31  to  June  30,  inclusive.  Besides 
preparing  a  summary  report  of  his  investigation  of  the  physical 
conditions  under  which  reef  corals  live  and  their  rate  of  growth,  for 
the  Carnegie  Institution  Yearbook  No.  9,  1910,  he  wrote  an  article 
entitled  "  The  physical  conditions  under  which  Paleozoic  coral  reefs 
are  formed,"  which  has  been  published  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  America.  Mr.  Vaughan  has  succeeded  in  rearing 
coral  colonies  from  larvae  at  the  Tortugas  laboratory  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution.  In  estimating  the  rate  of  growth  of  coral  reefs  it  is 
essential  to  know  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  various  kinds  of  coral 
composing  the  reefs,  and  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Vaughan  con- 
stitute the  first  trustworthy  data  that  have  been  obtained  for  a  solu- 
tion of  this  problem.  Mr.  Vaughan  also  obtained  additional  informa- 
tion on  the  calcareous  bottom  deposits  now  forming  in  shallow  water 
along  the  Florida  coast. 

The  investigation  of  Triassic  paleontology  and  stratigraphy  in 
Utah  and  Idaho  has  been  continued  by  J.  P.  Smith,  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University.  Mr.  Smith  visited  the  parties  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  phosphate  deposits  in  Idaho  and  rendered  material 
assistance  in  their  work.  The  monograph  on  the  marine  Middle 
Triassic  fossils  of  America  has  been  completed  by  Mr.  Smith  and 
transmitted  for  publication.     His  report  on  the  Lower  Triassic 
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faunas  is  well  advanced,  although  descriptions  of  the  species  are 
still  in  preliminary  form  and  wiirrequire  much  revision. 

Investigation  of  Carboniferous  invertebrate  paleontology  was  con- 
tinued by  G.  H.  Girty,  who  spent  four  months  in  field  work,  chiefly 
in  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Tennessee,  with  less  time  in  Ohio, 
Utah,  and  West  Virginia.  He  made  extensive  collecticms  of  fossils 
and  exact  stratigraphic  observations  relating  to  them,  and  deter- 
mined the  geologic  age  and  correlation  of  horizons  for  the  parties 
with  which  he  was  associated.  He  completed  a  report  describing  the 
fauna  of  the  Wewoka  formation  of  Oklahoma  and  spent  much  time 
in  arranging  collections  and  preparing  reports  on  fossils  referred  to 
him  from  different  field  parties  in  connection  with  their  work. 

In  addition  to  his  work  on  the  Niagara  quadrangle,  mentioned  else- 
where, E.  M.  Kindle  continued  investigations,  begun  the  preceding 
season,  of  problems  of  stratigraphy  and  correlation  relating  to  the 
Devonian  formations  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  southern  Appalachian 
region.  He  also  spent  much  time  in  preparing  and  studying  Devo- 
nian fossils  collected  by  geologists  and  submitted  to  him  for  deter- 
mination. 

Studies  of  the  Cambrian,  Ordovician,  and  Silurian  rocks  in  the 
Appalachian  and  Mississippi  valleys  were  continued  by  E.  O.  XJlrich, 
with  the  assistance  of  Edwin  Kirk.  The  general  results  of  Mr. 
Ulrich's  stratigraphic  studies  of  American  Paleozoic  deposits  during 
the  past  20  years  are  presented  in  a  work  entitled  "  Revision  of  Paleo- 
zoic systems,"  published  by.the  Geological  Society  of  America. 

In  connection  with  the  classification  of  coal  land  F.  H.  Knowlton, 
assisted  by  A.  C.  Peale,  spent  the  field  season  in  studying  paleonto- 
logic  and  geologic  problems  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  He  pro- 
cured a  large  amount  of  paleobotanic  and  other  material  for  use  in 
correlating  several  upper  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations. 
During  the  office  season  Mr.  Knowlton  studied  and  reported  on  more 
than  400  collections  of  fossil  plants  for  the  use  of  geologists  in  locat- 
ing and  correlating  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  horizons,  mainly  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region.  One  of  these  collections,  that  from  the 
Trinidad-Raton  coal  field,  comprised  nearly  3  tons  of  material.  A 
number  of  scientific  papers  were  prepared  for  outside  publication. 

Under  tlie  joint  supervision  of  Messrs.  Knowlton  and  'NMiite  the 
work  on  the  bibliography  and  compendium  of  paleobotany  has  been 
continued  by  Miss  C.  H.  Schmidt.  The  estimate  made  in  January, 
1910,  that  this  work  would  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1912  seems  likely  to  be  fully  justified,  as  satisfactory  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  year. 

Tlie  geologic  map  of  North  America,  wliich  has  been  compiled 
under  the  general  supervision  of  Bailey  Willis,  is  now  in  press. 
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During  the  last  year,  owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Willis  from  this 
country,  the  work  on  this  map  has  been  in  charge  of  G.  W.  Stose,  who 
has  given  to  the  work  a  large  amount  of  attention.  Credit  is  also  due 
in  this  connection  to  the  geologists  of  the  Survey  generally,  who  have 
contributed  largely  to  the  completeness  of  the  work.  Mr.  Stose  has 
continued  in  charge  of  the  editing  of  the  maps  of  geologic  folios,  his 
detailed  report  as  editor  of  geologic  maps  appearing  on  pages  134-135. 
During  June,  1911,  A.  C.  Spencer  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  certain  tracts  of  land  on  the  headwaters  of  Tennessee  River 
in  Fannin  County,  Ga.,  and  Blount  County,  Tenn.,  which  had  been 
offered  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  Weeks  Act,  provid- 
ing for  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the 
navigable  rivers.  Careful  examination  of  these  tracts  resulted  in  re- 
ports aflSrming  that  forest  ccMitrol  would  tend  to  ameliorate  existing 
conditions,  which  were  found  to  be  favorable  to  rapid  erosion  and 
soil  waste  in  the  forested  areas.  The  greatest  factor  in  excessive 
erosion  has  been  the  frequent  burning  over  of  forest  lands,  which 
destroys  the  leaf  mat  and  underbrush  that  naturally  prevents  the  soil 
from  washing.  If  fires  can  be  kept  out  permanently  a  very  material 
decrease  is  to  be  expected  in  the  amount  of  sediment  delivered  to  the 
local  creeks,  and  the  sediment  eventually  delivered  to  Tennessee  River 
would  be  lessened  in  proportion. 

WORK  OF  COXMITTEE  OH  OEOLOeiO  HAXE8. 

The  committee  on  geJalogic  names  is  composed  of  Arthur  Keith 
(chairman),  M.  R.  Campbell  (vice  chairman),  W.  C.  Alden,  W.  C. 
MendenhaU,  F.  L.  Ransome,  T.  W.  Stanton,  G.  W.  Stose,  and  David 
White.  The  clerical  work  of  the  committee  is  performed  by  one 
clerk,  Miss  M.  G.  Wilmarth,  who  is  designated  as  the  secretary. 

According  to  the  Director's  instructions  of  January  30, 1909,  "  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  committee  on  geologic  names  to  consider  all  geologic 
names  used  by  members  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  both  official  and 
unofficial  publications.  When  manuscripts  are  received  by  the  com- 
mittee they  shall  be  examined  as  soon  as  practicable  and  the  commit- 
tee shall  decide  whether  the  names  employed  are  permissible  or  not." 

The  chief  objects  of  the  committee  are  to  insure  uniformity  in 
geologic  classification  and  nomenclature  in  Survey  publications,  to 
prevent  unnecessary  duplication  of  geologic  names,  and  to  reduce 
the  number  of  names  employed,  through  correlation  of  the  forma- 
tions from  one  area  to  another.  The  main  criteria  on  which  the 
decisions  of  the  conamittee  are  based  are  priority  of  publication,  sig- 
nificance acquired  by  usage,  and  adequacy  of  definition  and  type 
locality.  No  one  of  these  criteria  is  relied  on  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
others. 
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The  records  of  the  committee  comprise  (1)  a  catalogue  of  geologic 
names  considered  by  the  committee,  arranged  alphabetically,  the  ac- 
tion taken  for  each  manuscript  being  recorded;  (2)  a  catalogue  of 
American  geologic  names  in  the  literature,  also  arranged  alpha- 
betically, each  published  description  of  a  formation  being  recorded 
(this  catalogue  is  the  work  of  J.  M.  Nickles,  of  the  library  staff) ;  (3) 
a  catalogue  of  the  geologic  names  in  the  literature,  arranged  by 
States;  (4)  a  catalogue  of  geologic  columnar  sections  approved  by 
the  committee,  arranged  by  States,  the  area  to  which  each  columnar 
section  applies  being  located  on  the  appropriate  State  map;  and  (5) 
a  catalogue  of  geologic  columnar  sections  in  the  United  States,  classi- 
fied by  States,  compiled  from  existing  literature,  the  areas  being 
located  on  a  set  of  State  maps.  The  last  catalogue  is  not  complete 
but  is  being  brought  up  to  date  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  designed 
to  prevent  unnecessary  duplication  of  geologic  names.  All  these 
records,  except  as  noted  above,  have  been  prepared  and  are  kept  up 
to  date  by  the  secretary  of  the  committee. 

The  amount  of  labor  and  research  which  devolves  upon  the  com- 
mittee can  be  understood  from  the  statement  that  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  it  considered  125  manuscripts,  comprising  a  total  of  about 
17,000  pages  and  more  than  2,500  geologic  names.  These  manu- 
scripts discussed  the  geology  of  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

LAHD-CLASSinOATION  BOABB. 
ORGANIZATION. 

The  organization  of  the  land-classification  board  during  the  fiscal 
year  1910-11  has  continued  along  the  general  lines  indicated  in 
previous  annual  reports.  The  board  is  a  section  of  the  geologic 
branch  administered  by  a  chairman  and  a  general  advisory  cominittee, 
the  latter  made  up  of  the  chiefs  of  branches,  divisions,  and  sections, 
whose  field  work  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  fundamental  data 
that  form  the  basis  of  the  board's  action.  Within  the  land-classifi- 
cation board  are  subordinate  boards,  each  of  which  deals  directly 
with  one  of  the  natural  resources  and  certain  public-land  problems 
related  thereto.  The  number  of  these  subordinate  boards  may  be 
increased  or  diminished  from  time  to  time  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
work  require.  At  present  there  are  subboards  that  deal  with  the 
classification  of  coal,  oil  and  gas,  phosphate,  and  metalliferous  de- 
posits and  with  irrigation  and  power  matters.  On  December  1, 1910, 
A.  C.  Veatch,  until  that  date  in  charge  of  the  board,  applied  for  and 
was  granted  leave  of  absence.  This,  together  with  other  changes  in 
the  personnel,  necessitated  certain  measures  of  reorganization,  which 
were  effected  on  January  1,  1911.    By  virtue  of  these  changes  and 
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others  made  later  in  the  fiscal  year,  the  organization  of  the  Doard  on 
June  30,  1911,  is  as  follows: 

W.  C.  Mendenhall,  in  charge  of  the  board,  chairman  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, and  ex  officio  chairman  of  each  of  the  classification  boards. 

N.  C.  Grover,  chief  engineer  of  the  board  and  ex  officio  member  of  irrigation 
and  power  boards. 

W.  R.  Calvert,  chairman  of  the  coal  board. 

M.  W.  Ball,  chairman  of  the  oil,  phosphate,  and  metalliferous  deposits  boards. 

W.  B.  Heroy,  chairman  of  the  irrigation  and  power  boards. 

The  additional  members  of  the  advisory  committee  and  sub- 
boards  are  as  follows : 

Advisory  committee:   C.  W.   Hayes,   M.   O.  Leighton,   Waldemar  Lindgren, 
Bl  R.  Campbell,  A.  H.  Brooks. 
Coal-classification  board :  M.  W.  Ball,  A.  L.  Beokly,  C.  T.  Lupton. 
Oil-classification  board :  Robert  Anderson,  C.  H.  Wegemann. 
Phosphate-classification  board :  H.  S.  Gale,  R.  W.  Richards. 
Metal  1  if ero\is  deposits  classification  board:  H.  D.  McCaskey,  E.  S.  Bastin. 
Irrigation  l)oard :  J.  C.  Hoyt,  O.  E.  Meinzer. 
Power  board :  M.  O.  Leighton,  Herman  Stabler. 

The  fundamental  purpose  for  which  the  board  and  subboards  were 
created  is  to. carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  organic  act  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  in  which  it  is  charged  primarily  with  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  public  lands.  This  work  of  classification  involves  many 
questions  as  to  procedure  in  public-land  matters,  partly  incidental  to 
the  classifications  and  partly  the  result  of  statutes  recently  enacted, 
in  the  administration  of  which  certain  responsibilities  devolve  upon 
the  Survey,  either  directly  or  in  cooperation  with  other  bureaus  in 
the  Interior  Department. 

The  board's  operations  during  the  year  1910-11  differed  from 
those  of  previous  years  rather  in  the  volume  of  the  work  done  than 
in  the  nature  of  the  work.     The  amount  has  been  increased,  for 
exanoiple,  by  certain  cooperative  agreements  with  the  General  Land 
Office,  by  virtue  of  which  the  commissioner  requests  information  on 
the  mineral  or  power  value  of  lands  for  which  patent  is  asked,  either 
before  or  after  examination  by  special  agents.     The  Indian  Office, 
under  the  Secretary's  orders,  likewise  refers  to  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey lands  listed  for  patent  and  lands  which  it  is  proposed  to  elimi- 
nate from  the  reservations  and  throw  open  for  settlement,  in  order 
that  the  mineral  or  nonmineral  character  or  the  power  value  of  the 
lands  affected  may  be   determined.     Proposed  eliminations   from 
national  forests  are  likewise  referred  for  report  as  to  mineral  char- 
acter and  power  value,  and  all  Carey  Act  lists  are  submitted  to  the 
Survey  for  a  statement  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  water  supply  and 
the  adequacy  of  the  proposed  plan  of  irrigation  before  the  lists  are 
approved  for  segregation. 
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These  various  types  of  work  are  more  fully  discussed  under  ap- 
propriate headings  in  the  statements  which  follow. 


ClasaificatioTis. — Coal  lands  have  been  classified  during  the  year 
at  an  increased  rate.  The  area  appraised  as  coal  land  during  the 
fiscal  year  1909-10  was  4,876,19^  acres;  during  1910-11  the  area 
so  appraised  was  7,821,508  acres.  The  area  classified  as  noncoal  land 
during  1910-11  is  2,386,444  acres  greater  than  that  so  classified  in 
1909-10.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  price  fixed  per  acre  and 
the  total  appraised  value  are  notably  less  for  the  last  year  than  for 
the  preceding  year.  The  difference  is  due  to  a  concentration  of  work 
in  the  lignite  and  low-grade  subbituminous  fields  of  eastern  Montana 
and  Wyoming,  where  the  appraised  values  under  the  regulations  are 
the  minimum  fixed  by  law.  The  following  table  shows  the  progress 
of  coal-land  classification,  by  States,  during  the  year : 
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The  charge  has  been  made  that  the  classification  policy  has  been 
harmful  to  the  coal  industry  of  the  West  by  placing  prohibitive  prices 
on  the  public  coal  lands.  The  fact  that  the  coal  production  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States  in  1910  showed  an  increase  of  14.7  per  cent 
over  the  production  of  1909  indicates  that  the  coal  industry  has  not 
been  seriously  injured.  The  following  table  refutes  any  statement 
that  the  prices  fixed  are  prohibitive,  by  showing  that  the  sale  of 
coal  lands  during  the  four  fiscal  years  since  the  adoption  of  the 
classification  policy  has  been  12^  per  cent  greater  than  during  the 
four  preceding  years,  while  the  increase  in  receipts  from  the  sales 
has  been  36  per  cent. 

Sales  of  coal  lands  at  all  prices,  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  from 

1903  to  1911. 


Fiscal  year. 

Entries. 

Acres. 

Receipts. 

Average 

price  per 

acre. 

1903-4 

190 
158 
244 

157 

28,827.42 
20,456.35 
42,143.39 
20,387.02 

$395,209.90 
277,402.40 
638,683.70 
303,255.60 

$13.74 

1904-5 

13.56 

1905-6 

12.54 

1906-7 

14.80 

Four  years  prior  to  July  1, 1907 

749 

111,814.18 

1,514,551.60 

13.54 

1907-8 

299 
182 
189 
83 

68,047.10 
26,590.68 
26,074,16 
15,284.89 

647,584.65 
602,743.65 
657, 175. 80 
251,323.03 

11.15 

190»-9 

18.90 

190^10 

25.20 

1910-11 

16.44 

Four  years  since  July  1, 1907 

753 

125,996.83 

2,058,827.03 

16.34 

Many  of  the  lands  sold  since  July  1,  1907,  have  doubtless  been 
unclassified  lands  sold  at  the  minimum  price,  but  the  following 
table  shows  that  by  no  means  all  the  sales  have  been  at  minimum, 
and  that  the  increase  in  sales  since  July  1,  1907,  is  much  more  than 
equaled  by  the  sales  at  classified  prices  greater  than  the  minimum. 
In  other  words,  the  acreage  sold  at  the  minimum  has  been  less 
since  classification  begun  than  in  the  same  period  preceding,  al- 
though the  total  acreage  sold  has  increased,  indicating,  certainly, 
that  the  classifications  have  not  prohibited  the  purchase  of  coal 
lands. 

Sales  of  coal  lands  at  various  rates  since  July  1,  1907. 


Price  per 
acre. 

Entries. 

Acres. 

Receipts. 

Price  per 
acre. 

Entries. 

Acres. 

Receipts. 

$10.00 

15.00 

17.50 

20.00 

25.00 

30.00 

35.00 

40.00 

45.00 

328 

15 

1 

258 

37 

23 

2 

8 

46,022.21 

2,310.55 

40.00 

62,833.03 

11,171.68 

3,159.81 

239.78 

800.06 

240.00 

40.00 

8,218.63 

200.00 

$461,099.33 

34,658.25 

700.00 

773,028.80 

131,671.70 

94.794.30 

8,392.30 

32,002.40 

10.800.00 

1,960.00 

409.023.00 

13,000.00 

$75.00 

90.00 

92.00 

100.00 

120.00 

135.00 

140.00 

170.00 

180.00 

270.00 

2 

161.23 
121.69 
40.00 
38.48 
40.00 
80.00 
120.00 
39.89 
40.00 
39.79 

$12,092.25 
10,952.10 
3.680.00 
3,848.00 
4,800.00 
10,800.00 
16,800.00 
6,781.30 
/  7,200.00 
10.743.30 

49.00 1 

60.00 60 

65.00 

753 

125,996.83 

2,068,827.08 

1 
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Withdrawala. — ^Two  great  withdrawals  of  land  for  determination 
of  its  content  of  coal  were  made  during  the  year,  one  in  the  Dakotas 
and  one  in  Idaho.  The  areas  withdrawn  in  the  Dakotas,  judged 
from  the  facts  gathered  in  field  examinations  made  up  to  date, 
promise  to  be  very  largely  coal  land.  The  area  withdrawn  in 
Idaho,  on  the  other  hand,  is  being  shown  by  field  survey  to  be 
mainly  noncoal  land,  and  more  than  a  million  acres  have  already  been 
classified  as  noncoal  land.  It  is  significant  that  the  area  withdrawn 
for  examination  for  coal  has  been  increasing  year  by  year,  rather 
than  decreasing  constantly  by  restorations  made  as  a  result  of  classi- 
fication, as  might  be  expected.  Although  the  field  examinations 
have  each  year  increased  the  area  classified,  and  therefore  subtracted 
from  the  areas  withdrawn,  the  restorations  have  been  more  than 
offset  by  the  withdrawal  of  areas  indicated  as  coal  bearing  by  new 
information  or  by  a  study  of  data  already  at  hand.  However,  in 
Colorado,  Montana,  and  Wyoming,  where  the  field  work  was  con- 
centrated during  the  season  of  1910,  the  restorations  far  outbalance 
the  withdrawals.  It  is  probable  that  the  maximum  withdrawn  area 
has  been  reached  this  year  and  that  the  withdrawals  will  steadily 
decrease  hereafter. 

Withdra/waU  of  coal  lands,  fiscal  year  1910-11,  in  acres. 


states. 

Withdrawals 
outstanding 
July  1, 1910. 

New  with- 
drawals. 

Restorations. 

Withdrawals 
outstanding 
June  30, 1911. 

AhskB 

(«) 
161,210 

118  718 

42,492 

Callfomia 

239.903 

977,944 

8,265,970 

740,849 

92,141 

3,120,630 

18,454,490 

239,903 

6,517,338 

6,985.417 

19,890.471 

92,141 

ColonKlo 

6,656,518 

2,117,124 
1,280,553 
4,771,366 

Idaho 

Ifontuna. 

23,920,978 

Nevada 

New  Mejdco 

3,155,295 

466,336 

5,809.490 

North  Dakota 

18,454,490 
3  621 

Ore^n 

379,462 

375,931 

494,114 

730,798 

40 

4,621,892 

Sonth  Dakota 

2,869.377 
1,054,154 

2,375,263 
6,221,314 
2,210,807 
7,013,643 

Utah 

6,897,958 
2,210.847 
10,854,704 

Washington 

Wynming 

780,731 

53,236,962 

36,596,089 

14,900,635 

74,932,416 

a  Area  unknown. 

Applications  for  reclassification. — The  beneficial  effects  of  the  act 
of  June  22, 1910  (Stat..L.,  vol.  36,  p.  583),  providing  for  agricultural 
entries  for  surface  rights  only  on  lands  classified  as  coal  lands,  are 
shown  by  the  decreased  number  of  applications  for  the  reclassification 
cf  areas  so  classified.  Whereas  127  applications  were  received  during 
the  fiscal  year  1909-10,  but  48 — only  a  little  over  one-third  that  num- 
ber—were received  during  the  year  1910-11.  Before  the  passage  of 
this  act  lands  classified  as  coal  bearing  could  not  be  disposed  of  except 
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as  coal  land  at  the  appraised  price.  As  a  result  agricultural  devel- 
opment of  these  areas  was  impossible,  and  many  applications  were 
received  alleging  the  classification  to  be  erroneous  and  praying  fw 
its  reversal  in  order  that  agricultural  entries  might  be  made.  Now 
agricultural  entries  may  be  made  upon  coal  lands,  the  entryman 
receiving  title  to  the  surface  only  and  the  United  States  reserving 
title  to  all  imderlying  deposits  of  coal.  A  sununary  of  the  applica- 
tions acted  upon  during  the  year  follows : 

Applications  for  reclassification  of  coal  land,  fiscal  year  J910-1J. 


state. 

Ninnber 
reootred. 

Denied. 

Colorado 

2 
18 
1 
7 
20 

4 
18 

0 

Montana. . .. 

1 

North  Dakota 

1 

Utah 

7 

Wyoming ....     

1 

19 

48 

23 

a28 

a  One  application  from  Montana  and  two  from  Colorado  received  before  June  80, 1910. 

Applications  for  classification. — Agricultural  entries  for  surface 
rights  only  may  not  be  commuted,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  entry 
must  be  cultivated  each  year,  and  the  total  area  which  may  be  in- 
cluded in  a  desert-land  entry  for  surface  rights  is  restricted  to  160 
acres.  These  conditions  lead  to  the  submission  of  applications  for 
the  classification  as  noncoal  land  of  areas  withdrawn  pending  their 
classification  as  to  coal.  As  these  withdrawals  are  usually  made  in 
order  to  retain  the  title  to  the  coal  deposits  in  the  Government  until 
field  examination  can  be  made  on  which  to  base  a  classification,  most 
of  such  applications  can  not  be  granted.  It  has,  however,  been  pos-^ 
sible,  from  information  at  hand,  to  grant  4  of  the  46  such  applica- 
tions received  during  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  applications: 

Applications  for  classification  of  coal  land^  fiscal  year  1910-11, 


SUte. 


Number 
received. 


proved. 


Denied. 


Pending. 


Colorado 

Idaho , 

Montana 

New  Mexico.. 
South  Dakota 
Washington.. 
Wyoming 


I 


46  I 
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OIL. 


Pending  the  enactment  of  legislation  for  disposing  of  oil  and  gas 
deposits  on  the  public  domain,  and  because  it  seems  desirable  to  retain 
certain  of  these  deposits  for  use  as  fuel  by  the  American  Navy,  all 
public  lands  known  or  thought  to  contain  valuable  deposits  of  oil  or 
gas  are  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  disposal.  During  the  year 
640,604  acres  of  possible  oil  land  in  California  and  Wyoming  were 
withdrawn  from  entry,  and  1,232,719  acres  in  the  same  States,  shown 
by  field  examination  to  be  nonoil  lands,  were  restored.  In  addition, 
all  oU  lands  in  Alaska,  comprising  an  unknown  area,  were  withdrawn 
during  the  year.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  outstanding 
withdrawals  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  were  ratified, 
confirmed,  and  continued  in  full  force  and  effect  by  the  President 
under  the  act  of  Jime  25, 1910.  The  following  table  contains  a  sum- 
mary of  all  action  affecting  the  status  of  oil  lands  prior  to  June 
30,1911: 

Withdraioais  of  oil  lands,  fiscal  year  1910-11,  in  acres. 


SUte. 

Outstand- 
ing July  1, 

iwo: 

New  wlth- 
drawals.a 

Restora- 
tions. 

Outstand- 
ing June  30, 
1911. 

Aiwini 

Unsurveyed. 

Unsurveyed. 

Arffonf                                                

230,400 
2,498,173 

87,474 
414,720 
419,001 

74,849 
581,566 
255,461 

230,400 

CiUfonila 

305,802 

1,211,271 

1,502,704 

Colondo                  

87,474 

I^ifdftnft 

414,720 

^••MmVoo 

419,901 

Oregon 

74,849 

Utah 

581,566 

W  ymnliig 

334,802 

21,448 

568,815 

4,562,544 

640,604 

1,232,719 

3,970,429 

a  Excluding  changes  in  forms  of  withdrawals. 


PHOSPHATE. 


During  the  year  a  deposit  of  phosphate  rock  in  southwestern 
Montana,  similar  in  character  to  the  deposits  of  Utah,  Idaho,  and 
Wyoming  and  at  the  same  geologic  horizon,  was  discovered  by  H.  S. 
Gale,  of  the  Survey.  This  discovery  is  important  not  only  because 
of  the  quantity  of  phosphate  found,  but  because  it  indicates  the 
possibility  that  the  deposits  of  phosphate  rock  are  distributed  over 
a  much  wider  territory  than  had  formerly  been  supposed. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  outstanding  withdrawals  of 
phosphate  land  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  were  ratified 
and  continued  in  full  force  and  effect  by  the  President  under  the 
act  of  June  25, 1910  (Stat.  L.,  vol.  36,  p.  847).  The  area  withdrawn 
as  a  result  of  the  discovery  in  Montana  comprises  38,950  acres,  which, 
with  withdrawals  in  Florida  and  Utah,  makes  a  total  of  65,589  acres 
U355"— INT  1911— VOL  1 ^20 
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withdrawn  during  the  year.  Field  examinations  in  Idaho  resulted 
in  the  restoration  of  149,929  acres,  leaving  in  phosphate  withdrawals 
June  30,  1911,  a  total  of  2,399,416  acres.  A  smnmary  of  the  out- 
standing withdrawals  follows: 

Withdrawals  of  phosphate  lands,  fiscal  year  1910-11,  in  acres. 


state. 

Outstand- 
ing Julj  1, 
1910: 

Newwith- 
dnwab.a 

Restora- 
tions. 

Outstand- 
ing June 
80, 1911. 

Florida 

2,400 
1,102,817 

35,439 

*'*i«,*929' 

37,839 
953,388 

Idaho 

Montana 

33,950 
200 

33,950 

107,745 

Utah 

107,545 
1,267,404 

Wyoming 

1,267,494 

2,479,756 

69,580 

149,929 

2,309,416 

•  Excluding  changes  in  fonn  of  withdrawals  and  rewithdrawals. 


METAIXITEBOTJS    DEPOSITS. 

Under  the  act  of  February  26,  1895  (Stat  L.,  vol.  28,  p.  683), 
provision  was  made  for  classifying  with  regard  to  their  mineral  or 
nonmineral  character  the  lands  within  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
grant  in  Montana  and  Idaho.  The  classification  made  proved  un- 
satisfactory for  many  areas  and  a  reclassification  was  provided  for  in 
the  simdry  civil  act  of  June  25,  1910  (Stat.  L.,  vol.  36,  p.  703).  At 
the  request  of  the  General  Land  Office  the  reclassification  was  made 
by  the  Survey.  The  results  of  the  work  of  the  year  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

Lands  in  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  grant  in  Montana  and  Idaho  cUissifled 
during  fiscal  year  1910-11,  in  acres. 


state. 

mneral. 

NODIDJZI- 

eral. 

Total. 

Montana 

130,386 
45,645 

21.722 
90,712 

152,106 
136,357 

Idaho 

176,031 

112,434 

288,466 

WATEB  POWER. 

Withdrawals  and  restorations. — During  the  year  the  work  of 
classifying  the  public  lands  with  relation  to  their  value  for  water- 
power  development  has  followed  the  general  plan  pursued  in  previous 
years.  On  July  2,  1910,  the  earlier  withdrawals,  amounting  to 
1,454,499  acres,  were  ratified  and  continued  by  the  President  under 
the  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  June  25,  1910  (Stat.  L.,  vol.  36, 
p.  847).    As  a  result  of  field  investigations,  143,555  acres  included 
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m  withdrawals  were  determined  to  be  without  value  for  power  pur- 
poses and  were  restored  to  the  public  domain  and  204,460  acres  were 
included  in  new  withdrawals,  the  total  area  withdrawn  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  amounting  to  1,515,423  acres. 

The  status  of  power-site  withdrawals  by  States  is  shown  in  the 
foUowing  table : 

Water-patcer  site  -unthdratcalit,  fiscal  year  1910-11,  in  acres. 


state. 

Outstand- 
ing July  1, 
1010. 

New  with- 
drawals 

during  fis- 
cal year.  . 

Restora- 
tions dur- 
ing fiscal 
year. 

Outstand- 
ing June 
30, 1911. 

Altffkn    , , .                                , .   . . 

Arizooa 

107,550 
47,810 
201,549 
230,971 

106,000 
6,870 
10,131 
16,458 
8,388 
16,803 
1,284 

160 

0 

2,506 

.  17,756 

213,390 

Olifomia . , 

53,689 

Colorado 

200,174 

Iddu) 

229,092 

8,388 

lf«nt*n%.                                           

122,515 
14,091 
14,536 

11,631 

127,687 

Nevada 

15,375 

New  Mexico 

4,830 

9,706 

North  Dakota 

Oregon. ' 

176,721 

7,948 

22,874 

161,795 

South  Dak  ota 

Utah 

879,912 
55,439 
103,396 

1,080 
26,404 
4,094 

33,740 

1,457 

48,601 

347,252 

WaahingtOD 

80,386 

Wyomliur 

58,889 

1,454,499 

204,460 

143,555 

1,615,423 

Applications  for  reclassification. — Twenty-one  applications  for  re- 
classification of  lands  withdrawn  because  of  their  value  for  power 
purposes  have  been  received  during  the  fiscal  year.  Action  has  been 
taken  on  nine  of  them. 

Right-of-way  applications. — The  examination  of  applications  for 
right  of  way  across  the  public  lands  for  railroads,  canals,  ditches,  and 
reservoirs  for  irrigation,  mining,  and  municipal  supply  and  struc- 
tures for  power  development  has  been  continued  by  the  Survey.  At 
first  the  inquiry  was  made  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  effect  which  the  approval  of  the  application  and  the  construction 
of  the  proposed  works  would  have  on  future  power  development,  but 
its  scope  has  been  broadened  to  include  the  investigation  of  the  water 
supply  and  the  general  engineering  feasibility  of  power  and  irriga- 
tion projects.  If  it  appears  that  the  approval  of  a  right  of  way 
would  tie  up  large  bodies  of  public  land  without  reasonable  proba- 
bihty  of  future  utilization  for  the  purpose  contemplated,  the  facts 
determined  are  reported  to  the  department  with  a  recommendation 
that  the  right  of  way  be  not  granted.  If  a  proposed  railroad  is  to 
approach  a  stream  which  may  be  utilized  for  power  development  an 
examination  is  made  to  determine  whether  the  grade  proposed  will 
interfere  with  the  future  development  of  power.  Where  the  rail- 
road location  is  found  to  conflict -with  reservoir  or  dam  sites,  a  careful 
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study  of  all  the  conditions  is  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
conflict  may  be  minimized  or  avoided  by  relocating  the  railroad 
grade  and  thus  preserving  the  possibility  of  power  development  and 
at  the  same  time  permitting  the  development  of  transportation 
facilities. 

It  frequently  appears  that  the  value  of  lands  for  power  sites  is 
contingent  upon  future  irrigation  development,  irrigation  being 
recognized  as  the  higher  use.  Applications  for  rights  of  way  for 
irrigation  across  lands  withdrawn  for  power  are  therefore  carefully 
considered,  and  if  the  projects  of  which  they  are  a  part  appear  meri- 
torious, a  modification  of  the  order  of  withdrawal  to  permit  the 
granting  of  the  application  is  recommended.  Pending  the  construc- 
tion of  the  project  and  the  use  of  the  water  for  irrigation  the  lands 
affected  are  retained  in  withdrawal,  so  that  if  the  grantee  shall  de- 
fault in  construction  the  power  value  of  the  lands  may  still  be  con- 
sidered and  controlled.  The  character  of  the  applications  received 
and  the  action  taken  thereon  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  table: 

Applications  for  rights  of  ti?oi/.* 


Railroad. 


Irriga- 
tion. 


Water 
power. 


MlsoeUfr- 
neous. 


Total. 


Pending  July  1, 1910 

Received  July  1, 1910,  to  June  30, 1911. 
Acted  on  July  1, 1910,  to  June  30, 1911 . 
Pending  June  30, 1911 


277 
110 


44 

655 
516 
183 


S8 

1,119 

851 

326 


a  First  application  received  from  Secretary's  office  Oct.  11, 1909;  first  appUoation  reeelred  from  Oenerai 
Land  Offlco  Nov.  11, 1909;  first  application  received  from  Indian  Office  i3ec.  23, 1900. 


IBBIOATION. 


Carey  Act  segregations. — Thirty-one  segregation  lists  prepared 
under  the  Carey  Act  have  been  referred  during  the  year  to  the  board 
for  report  on  the  water  supply  available  and  the  general  feasibility 
of  the  projects  contemplated.  Five  of  these  lists  were  recommended 
for  approval  unconditionally,  and  three  others,  covering  projects  that 
involved  pumping,  were  determined  to  have  sufficient  water  supply 
for  reclaiming  the  lands  considered.  Examination  of  18  applica- 
tions showed  that  under  the  plan  of  irrigation  proposed  by  the 
State  the  projects  contemplated  would  have  an  insufficient  water 
supply,  and  reports  were  made  accordingly.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  three  applications  were  awaiting  a  detailed  statement  by  the 
applicant  of  the  plan  of  reclamation  proposed,  and  two  were  under 
consideration  in  the  Survey. 

Enlarged-homestead  designations. — ^The  designation  of  additional 
nonirrigable  areas  as  subject  to  entry  under  the  enlarged-homestead 
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act  and  the  refinement  of  the  boundaries  of  such  areas  has  called 
for  an  increasing  amount  of  field  investigation  during  the  year.  As 
the  larger  areas  of  nonirrigable  lands  were  included  in  the  earlier 
designations,  the  amount  of  additional  land  designated  is  relatively 
small  in  proportion  to  the  total  area  open  to  entry.  By  the  act  of 
Congress  of  June  17,  1910,  the  provisions  of  the  original  act,  some- 
what modified,  were  extended  to  the  State  of  Idaho,  both  as  regards 
the  enlargement  of  the  entry  and  as  regards  nonresidence  on  lands 
that  are  without  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  suitable  for  domestic 
purposes.  A  large  area  in  Idaho  has  been  designated  under  the 
general  provisions  of  the  act,  and  detailed  investigations  of  spe- 
cific tracts  for  the  determination  of  the  water  supply  available  for 
domestic  purposed  are  in  various  stages  of  completion. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  amount  designated  in  each  State 
and  summarizes  the  work  of  the  year : 

Enlarged-homestead  designations,  fiscal  year  1910-1911,  in  acres. 


state. 

Outstanding 
July  1, 1010. 

Newdesignar 
tions  during 
ancalyear. 

Cancellation 

during  fiscal 

year. 

Outstanding 
June  30, 1011. 

Arl«on» 

26,657,280 
20,303,720 

90,400 
60,789 

6,847.383 

3,841 

2,167,404 

157,763 

26.589,917 

Colorado 

20,354,609 

6,336,838 

3,841 

31  853  530 

Idaho: 

Under  sectlooB  1-5  of  tbe  act 

10,545 

I,  nder  section  6  of  tbe  act 

Mtwtt^^n^ 

29,686.126 
40,512,960 
15,883,343 
9,166,960 

6.664,469 
1,245,818 
8,401,816 
16,904,673 

Meyada 

49,512.960 

NewMexfeo 

423,332 

16,306,675 

Oreeon. 

2,071,661 

111,311 

129,129 

1,080 

634,268 

24,000 

11,213,661 

6,765,780 
1,374,947 

uSSr 

Under  sectkna  1-5  of  the  act 

Under  section  6  of  the  act 

WiMhington .     . , 

3,402,896 
17,538,941 

Wyiomliig 

179,417,165 

11,030,508              193,268 

190.254,495 

Enlarffed'homestead  petitions. — The  greater  part  of  the  investiga- 
tions and  designations  under  the  enlarged-homestead  act  have  been 
made  in  response  to  petitions  for  action  on  specific  tracts.  During 
the  fiscal  year  248  petitions  were  received  and  162  were  acted  upon. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  137  petitions  were  pending,  most  of  them 
awaiting  reports  on  uncompleted  field  examinations.  The  geographic 
distribution  of  these  petitions  among  the  10  States  now  affected  by 
the  act  is  shown  in  the  table  on  page  72. 
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Action  on  enlarged-homestead  petitions  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 

1911. 


Stat«. 

Out- 
stand- 

Received 

during 

the  year. 

Designations 
made. 

Refused. 

Total 
acted  on. 

Pending. 

AIL 

Part. 

Arizona 

1 
0 
0 
28 
0 
8 
2 
1 
2 
9 

2 
11 
99 
59 

0 
31 
24 

5 

2 
15 

1 
6 
12 
25 
0 
18 
8 
2 
1 
2 

0 
0 
6 

17 
0 
6 
8 
0 
0 

17 

1 
0 
2 
21 
0 
6 
2 
1 
0 
2 

2 
6 
20 
63 
0 
28 
18 
3 
1 
21 

1 

Colorado 

5 

Idaho 

79 

Montana 

24 

Nevada 

0 

New  Mexico 

11 

Or^n>n 

8 

Utah 

3 

Washington 

3 

WyoTning .... 

3 

51 

248 

75 

53 

34 

ia2 

137 

COOPERATION   WITH  OTHER  BUREAUS  OF  THE  DEPARTMEITT. 

Important  action  taken  during  the  year  to  promote  the  efficient  and 
economical  handling  of  public-land  questions  has  consisted  of  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  of  cooperation  between  the  Geological  Survey  and 
the  General  Land  Office.    The  Land  Office  has  a  field  force  engaged 
in  investigating  the  validity  of  entries  on  public  land  and  in  prevent- 
ing land  frauds  against  the  Government.    The  decision  of  many  of 
the  cases  investigated  by  the  field  service  depends  upon  the  mineral 
or  the  water-power  value  of  the  land,  and  the  members  of  the  field 
force  make  examination  on  the  ground  to  determine  these  values   As 
a  rule  the  Geological  Survey  has  sufficiently  definite  information 
with  regard  to  the  mineral  or  water-power  value  either  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  an  examination  by  the.  Land  Office  field  service  or  to 
facilitate  to  a  considerable  degree  the  making  of  such  examination. 
This  information,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  coal,  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Land  Office  by  an  agreement  that  was  embodied  in  a  cir- 
cular of  that  office,  dated  July  9,  1910,  in  which  it  is  provided  that 
before  the  Land  Office  shall  make  field  examination  of  lands  involved 
in  certain  cases  the  Geological  Survey  shall  be  requested  to  furnish 
information  as  to  the  tracts  involved;  that  the  survey  shall  there- 
upon promptly  transmit  to  the  Land  Office  such  information  as  it 
has  on  record,  together  with  any  suggestions  that  may  be  of  assist- 
ance; that  if  a  field  examination  in  any  case  is  made  by  a  member 
of  the  Land  Office  force  a  copy  of  his  report  will  be  sent  to  the 
Geological  Survey,  and  that  if  this  report  differs  as  to  facts  or  con- 
clusions from  the  information  given  by  the  Survey,  the  I^and  Office 
will  suspend  action  upon  the  case  involved  until  advice  is  received 
from  the  Survey.    On  January  27,  1911,  the  Secretary  extended  the 
cooperation  thus  established  so  that  it  covers  lands  valuable  for  coal, 
oil,  phosphate,  and  water  power.     By  these  agreements  the  Land 
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Office  profits  by  the  facts  that  many  examinations  that  would  other- 
wise be  required  need  not  be  made  and  that  those  which  are  made  can 
be  made  more  advantageously,  and  the  Survey  profits  by  the  informa- 
tion obtained  from  the  reports  of  the  General  Land  Office  field  agents. 

In  order  to  make  even  more  fully  available  in  the  administration 
of  the  public  lands  the  fund  of  information  on  file  in  the  Survey  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  public  domain,  two  further  orders  have 
been  issued  by  the  Secretary.  One  dated  March  27, 1911.  directs  that 
before  requesting  the  survey  of  a  proposed  town  site  or  the  issuance 
of  patent  under  a  tribal  allotment,  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  shall 
call  upon  the  Survey  for  a  report  as  to  whether  the  tract  considered 
is  coal,  agricultural,  or  mineral  land  and  whether  it  has  any  value  for 
power  or  reservoir  sites;  the  other,  dated  April  27,  1911,  directs 
that  before  lands  included  within  a  national  forest  are  restored  to 
the  public  domain  a  report  shall  be  required  from  the  Geological 
Survey  as  to  whether  or  not  the  lands  are  valuable  for  coal  or  have 
possibilities  for  the  development  of  power. 

Kequests  for  information  under  these  various  phases  of  cooperative 
agreement  and  other  requests  similar  in  character,  but  not  covered  by 
formal  agreement,  have  during  the  year  numbered  10,747  as  to 
piineral  lands  and  545  as  to  lands  having  power  value.  Of  the  former 
requests  2,722  have  been  answered  and  of  the  latter  369.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  lands  involved  in  the  requests  for  information  re- 
garding mineral  character  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Requests  for  information  regarding  mineral  character  of  public  lands. 

State. 

Received. 

Informal 
tion  fur- 
nished. 

Pending. 

Afmka                                                                  

60 
125 
3,461 
166 
28 
193 
1 

14 

1,783 

4 

6 

21 

708 

857 

431 

301 

1,009 

241 

i.sao 

60 

1 

181 

59 

14 

142 

0 

14 

558 

2 

5 

2 

628 

258 

28 

145 

261 

125 

239 

9 

Arltooa                     

124 

f5|kiifffmto                      

3,280 

Colorado                   

106 

FteSa!^    ::::::::::;::::::::::::::: 

14 

T«l#ho 

51 

loSi.:: :::::::::::::;:::.:.: 

1 

lan^iaim 

0 

Mflntana                                                                      - 

1,225 

ifhinfsotii                        

2 

Nebriska.             

1 

Nevida 

19 

New  Me^co                  

80 

North  Dakota 

a586 

Orenxi                      

403 

South  D^oto 

156 

Utah.                           

748 

WtuhHigtini                          ,   , 

116 

1,091 

10,747 

2,722 

8,012 

a  13  cases  recalled  by  General  Land  OfEloe. 


During  the  year  the  board  has  acted  on  854  reports  of  the  Land 
OflSoe  field  force  on  the  mineral  character  of  lands,  involving  an 
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area  of  125,800  acres.  The  table  below  shows  in  detail  tiie  action 
taken  on  these  cases.  Fifty-two  reports  as  to  the  water-power  value 
of  lands  have  been  considered,  leaving  89  pending  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 

Action  on  reports  of  Land  Office  field  service  regarding  the  mineral  character  of 

lands. 


Approved. 

Approved 
in  part. 

Disapproved. 

Pending. 

TotaL 

State. 

Num- 
ber. 

Area. 

Num- 
ber. 

Area. 

Num- 
ber. 

Area. 

Num- 
ber. 

Area. 

ArVarvms., 

0 

4 
69 
62 
108 

4 
64 
28 
11 
20 
10 
36 
407 

8 

3 
0 
13 
0 
0 
0 

300 

3 
24 
87 
65 

122 
14 

108 
30 
26 
04 
10 

168 

410 
52 

360 

Cftlifr>Tnift . 

400 
8,180 
7,660 

14,840 
280 

10,000 
4,160 
1,360 
2,480 
1,480 
4,920 

62,920 
1,120 

20' 

14 
3 
14 
10 
60 
1 
6 
44 

6,640 

1,840 

200 

1,960 

1320 

7,440 

120 

840 

15,420 

7,040 

Colorado 

1 

1,960 

u.9eo 

Florida 

7,860 

Idaho 

16,800 

I/>Qi8iana 

1600 

Montana 

320 

80 

1,120 

17,760 

New  Mexico 

4^360 

North  Dakota 

3^320 

Oregon 

17900 

South  Dakota 

1,480 

Utah 

3 

80 
760 

127 
2 
38 

23,560 

120 

4,400 

29,760 

Washington 

es,i2o 

^283 

810 

119,800 

4 

40 

6,960 

829 

63,860 

1,183 

189,620 

DIVISION  OF  ALASKAN   MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

The  work  of  the  division  of  Alaskan  mineral  resources  was  carried 
on  under  an  appropriation  of  $90,000  for  "  continuation  of  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  mineral  resources  of  Alaska."  Under  this  authority, 
as  in  previous  years,  work  of  the  following  classes  was  carried  (m: 
Reconnaissance  and  detailed  geologic  surveys;  special  investigations 
of  mineral  resources;  reconnaissance  and  detailed  topographic  sur- 
veys; investigations  of  water  resources  with  reference  to  the  supply 
available  for  placer  mining;  and  collection  of  statistics  on  mineral 
production. 

PEBSOKNEL. 

The  personnel  of  the  division  varied  greatly  during  the  year  on 
account  of  transfers  of  employees  to  and  from  other  divisions  and  on 
account  of  temporary  employment  of  additional  technical  and  clerical 
assistants.  On  July  1,  1910,  there  were  employed  in  the  division  1 
geologist  in  charge,  9  geologists,  7  topographers,  2  engineers,  and  3 
clerks  on  annual  salaries,  1  topographer  on  mcHithly  salary,  1  tempo- 
rary clerical  assistant,  2  geologic  field  assistants,  and  26  camp  hands. 
Of  the  topographers  4  were  employed  in  subdivisional  surveys  paid 
for  by  the  General  Land  Office.  (See  pp.  82-84.)  On  June  30, 1911, 
the  personnel  of  the  division  included  1  geologist  in  dharge^  12 
geologists,  4  topographers,  2  engineers,  1  draftsman,  and  3  clerks  on 
annual  salaries,  1  geologist  on  per  diem  salary,  2  geologic  field  assist- 
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ants,  and  81  camp  hands.  During  the  year  there  were  also  employed 
1  geologist  and  1  clerk,  and  for  short  periods  several  clerical  assistants 
who  are  not  included  in  the  above  enumeration. 

FIELD  OPEEATIOVS  VS  8EA80V  OF  1910. 

AllotmerUa  and  areas  covered. — ^Twelve  parties  were  engaged  in 
surveys  and  investigations  in  Alaska  during  the  season  of  1910  for 
varying  periods  between  April  1  and  October  17.  Four  parties  were 
also  employed  in  subdi visional  surveys  of  public  lands.  (See  pp. 
82-84.)  In  addition  to  these  the  geologist  in  charge  spent  a  part  of 
the  summer  in  Alaska  carrying  on  geologic  investigations  and 
visiting  field  parties. 

During  the  year  13,815  square  miles  were  covered  by  reconnaissance 
topographic  surveys  and  36  square  miles  by  detailed  topographic 
surveys.^  Detailed  geologic  surveys  were  made  of  321  square  miles 
and  geologic  reconnaissance  surveys  of  8,635  square  miles.  Most  of 
the  geologists  also  spent  considerable  time  in  studying  special  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  mineral  deposits.  The  investigation  of  the* 
water  supply  in  placer  districts  covered  an  area  of  approximately 
6,500  square  miles  and  included  69  gaging  stations  maintained  and 
429  measurements  of  stream  volume.  Fifteen  of  the  thirty  mining 
districts  of  Alaska  which  are  being  developed  were  visited  by  mem- 
bers of  the  staff.  The  following  table  shows  the  allotment  of  the 
appropriation  to  the  different  districts  of  Alaska.  These  figures 
include  the  coet  of  both  field  and  oflSce  work,  as  well  as  inspection. 

Allotments  to  surveys  and  invesUgatUma  in  Alaska,  1910-11, 

Southeastern  Alaska $5,100 

Copper  River  and  Susitna  region 27,000 

Matanuska  region 9,600 

Uprier  Yukon  basin 23,800 

Innoko-Iditarod  region 14, 100 

Northwestern  Alaska,  Including  Seward  Peninsula 10,400 

90,000 

The  following  table  shows  approximately  the  amount  of  money 
devoted  to  each  class  of  investigation.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  the 
exact  figures,  for  some  of  the  parties  and  some  of  the  men  carried 
on  two  different  kinds  of  work ;  but  this  statement  will  help  to  eluci- 
date the  table  given  on  page  76,  which  summarizes  the  complete  areal 
surveys. 

^Reconnaissance  snryeys  publisbed  on  a  scale  of  1 :  250,000  or  1 :  500,000  and  detailed 
Borrejs  on  a  scale  of  1 :  62,500. 
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Approximate  allotment  of  funds  to  different  cHasses  of  surveys  and  invesiiga' 

tions  in  Alaska,  1910-11. 

Geologic  reconnaissance  surreys $26,500 

Detailed  geologic  surveys 11,500 

Special  geologic  investigations 2,500 

Topographic  reconnaissance  surveys S2,000    ■ 

Detailed  topographic  surveys 1,600 

Investigation  of  water  resources 4, 600 

Collection  of  statistics  of  mineral  production 1,100 

Miscellaneous  exi)enditures,  including  clerical  salaries,  ad- 
ministration, inspection,  instruments,  and  office  sup- 
plies and  equipment , 10, 200 

90,000 

Allotments  for  salaries,  field  and  office  expenses,  1910-11, 

Scientific  and  technical  salaries $29,330 

Field  expenses,  including  equipment  and  supplies 51, 765 

Clerical  and  other  office  salaries 8,905 

90,000 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  progress  of  iuvestigations  in 
Alaska  and  the  annual  grant  of  funds  since  systematic  surveys  were 
begun  in  1898.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  variable  amount  is  expended 
each  year  on  special  investigations  that  yield  results  which  can  not 
be  expressed  areally. 

Progress  of  surveys  in  Alaska,  1898-1910,^ 


Year. 


1898. 
1899. 
1900.. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1906.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 


Areas  covered  by  geo- 
logic survey's. 


I 


$46,189.00 
25,000.00 
60,000.00 
60,000,00 
60,000.00 
60,000.00 
60,000.00 
80,000.00 
80,000.00 
80,000.00 
80,000.00 
90,000.00 
90,000.00 


871,189.60 


PMoentage  of  total  area  of 
Alaska 


SI 


It 


Sq.m. 
9,500 
6,000 
3,300 
6,200 
6,950 
5,000 
4,050 
4,000 
5,000 
2,600 
2,000 
6,100 


60,700 


10.36 


8^ 


Sq.  m. 


6,700 
5,800 
10,050 
8,000 
3,500 
4,100 
4,000 
1,400 
2,850 
5,500 
8,635 


60,535 


10.33 


«l 


Sq.  m. 


96 


536 
421 
442 
604 
450 
321 


2,870 


0.49 


Areas  covered  by  topograpUo 
surveys.^ 


Sq.m. 
12,840 

8,600 

630 

10,200 

8,330 


800 


6,190 


47,680 


8.16 


% 


99,585 


16.98 


w 

iii 


Sy.  til. 


96 


480 
787 
40 
501 
427 


2,811 


0.48 


Miles, 


Wftter-reeonroei 
InTKtigatkiiis. 


i 

I 

I 


86 
202 


450 


19 


72 


286 
457 
556 

708 
429 


o  The  areas  presented  In  this  table  differ  somewhat  from  those  previously  published.  This  is  doe  In 
part  to  the  reolBssiflcation  of  the  work  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  areas  have  been  more  oarefoUy  scaled 
from  the  maps  than  formerly. 

b  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  International  Boundary  Survey  and  the  Coast  and  Geodelio  Bamj  havs 
made  tnrvtyi  of  parts  of  Alaska. 
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General  investigations. — A.  H.  Brooks,  geologist  in  charge  of  the 
division,  was  engaged  in  office  work  at  Washington  until  August  3, 
when  he  proceeded  to  Alaska,  reaching  Valdez  on  August  15.  He 
spent  a  day  in  visiting  the  Cliff  mine,  and  continued  his  journey  to 
Seward  and  thence  to  Knik,  spending  two  days,  while  en  route,  in 
studying  the  geology  in  the  vicinity  of  Kern  Creek.  From  Knik 
Mr.  Brooks  proceeded  to  Mr.  Martin's  camp,  which  he  reached  on 
August  23.  He  spent  the  following  two  weeks  in  studying  the 
geology  of  the  Matanuska  coal  field  and  then  returned  to  Seward. 
A  day  at  Knik  and  several  days  at  Seward  were  utilized  in  collect- 
ing data  to  be  used  for  planning  subdivisional  surveys  in  this 
general  region.  Returning,  Mr.  Brooks  reached  Washington  on 
September  30. 

Of  the  time  spent  in  the  office  the  geologist  in  charge  has  devoted 
about  30  days  to  completing  the  Mount  McKinley  report,  about  46 
days  to  the  progress  reports  for  1909  and  1910,  about  25  days  to 
administration  of  the  subdivisional  surveys  (see  pp.  82-84),  and  the 
remainder  to  routine  and  miscellaneous  work. 

R.  H.  Sargent  continued  his  general  supervision  of  the  topo- 
graphic surveys  and  map  compilation,  as  in  the  previous  year,  but 
his  time  up  to  May  1  has  been  largely  devoted  to  subdivisional 
surveys  of  Alaska  public  lands. 

E.  M.  Aten  continued  as  office  assistant  to  the  geologist  in  charge 
and  supervised  the  office  work  during  the  latter's  absence  in  the 
field.  He  also  continued  to  assist  in  collecting  statistics  of  the  pro- 
duction of  precious  metals  in  Alaska. 

The  office  study  of  problems  relating  to  the  stratigraphy  of  Ter- 
tiary coal  measures  in  Alaska  was  continued  by  W.  W.  Atwood  dur- 
ing such  time  as  he  could  spare  from  his  college  work.  As  the 
correlating  of  the  coal  measures  of  different  parts  of  the  Territory 
must  depend  on  the  determination  of  their  fossil  plants,  Arthur 
HoUick  was  employed  for  six  months  in  a  systematic  study  of  the 
large  collection  of  paleobotanic  material  already  gathered. 

Southeastern  Alaska, — ^The  detailed  geologic  mapping  and  study 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Eagle  River  region  were  completed 
by  Adolph  Knopf,  who  mapped  a  total  area  of  about  125  square 
miles. 

J.  W.  Bagley,  assisted  by  C.  E.  Giffin,  spent  the  time  from  May 
6  to  June  6  in  detailed  topographic  mapping  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mendenhall  River,  thus  completing  the  survey  of  the  Eagle  River 
district 

C.  W.  Wright  was  employed  from  July  6  to  September  17  in  con- 
tinuing the  preparation  of  a  report  on  the  geology  and  mineral 
resources  of  Kasaan  Peninsula  and  Hetta  Inlet  region.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  was  called  back  to  his   professional  work  in  Sardinia 
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before  he  could  complete  his  report,  but  he  has  promised  its  early 
completion. 

Copper  River  and  Strntna  region. — D.  C.  Witherspoon  and  C.  E. 
Giffin  made  a  topographic  rec<Mmaissance  survey  of  the  upper  Chia- 
tochina  and  Susitna  basins,  including  the  Valdez  Creek  placer  dis- 
trict/ The  party  mapped  an  area  of  4,980  square  miles. 

F.  H.  Moffit,  assisted  by  B.  L.  Johnson,  made  a  geologic  recon- 
naissance survey  of  the  southern  front  of  the  Alaska  Eange  between 
the  Fairbanks  trail  and  Valdez  Creek.  JVIr.  Moffit  also  made  a  re- 
examination of  the  Chistochina  placer  district.  A  geologic  recon- 
naissance map  covering  about  1,000  square  miles  was  completed,  in 
addition  to  which  the  topographic  surveys  and  geologic  notes  fur- 
nished by  the  Witherspoon  party  afford  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
areal  distribution  of  the  principal  formations  over  about  2,000  square 
miles. 

Prince  William  Sound  and  Kenai  Peninsuku — ^No  field  work  was 
done  in  the  Prince  William  Sound  and  Kenai  Peninsula  regions  other 
than  that  accomplished  by  the  geologist  in  charge  (p.  77).  U.  S. 
Grant  has  continued,  so  far  as  his  collegiate  duties  permitted,  the 
work  of  writing  a  report  on  the  eastern  part  of  Kenai  Peninsula. 

Maianu%ka  Valley. — ^A  detailed  geologic  survey  was  made  by  G.  C. 
Martin,  assisted  by  F.  J.  Katz  and  Theodore  Chapin,  of  that  part 
of  the  Matanuska  coal  field  lying  between  Moose  Creek  on  the  west 
and  Chickaloon  River  on  the  east.  An  area  of  196  square  miles  was 
surveyed.  Mr.  Katz,  assisted  by  Mr.  Chapin,  spent  about  a  week  in 
studying  mineral  resources  of  the  Willow  Creek  region. 

Upper  Yukonhasin. — No  geologic  field  work  was  done  in  the  Yukon- 
Tanana  region,  but  L.  M.  Prindle  spent  nine  months  of  the  year  in  pre- 
paring a  detailed  report  on  the  region  adjacent  to  Fairbanks  and  a 
more  general  report  on  the  Fairbanks  quadrangle.  C.  E.  Ellsworth 
and  G.  L.  Parker  continued  the  study  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Yukon-Tanana  region  which  was  begun  in  1907.  They  began  field 
work  at  Fairbanks  on  April  1  and  later  extended  it  into  the  Birch 
Creek  and  Fortymile  districts.  Mr.  Parker  continued  stream  gaging 
in  the  Fairbanks  and  Birch  Creek  districts  until  September  1,  when 
he  went  to  Nome  (p.  79). 

J.  W.  Bagley,  topographer,  and  S.  R.  Capps,  geologist,  carried  a 
topographic  and  geologic  reconnaissance  survey  from  the  upper 
Nenana  Valley  eastward  to  Delta  River,  including  the  Bonnifield 
placer  district  and  the  Nenana  coal  field.  The  area  surveyed  includes 
3,135  square  miles  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  crest  of  tiie 
Alaska  Range  and  on  the  north  by  the  lowlands  of  the  Tanana  Valley. 

Innoko'Iditarod  region. — ^The  continued  interest  in  .the  placer-gold 
deposits  of  the  Innoko  basin,  including  the  newly  discovered  Iditarod 
placers,  led  to  an  extension  of  the  work  previously  done  in  this  field. 
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6.  C.  Anderson  made  a  topographic  reconnaissance  survey  of  an 
area  of  3^00  square  miles,  extending  southward  from  Ruby  Creek, 
on  the  Yukon,  across  the  upper  Innoko  Valley,  and  including  much  of 
the  Iditarod  basin.  A.  G.  Maddren,  assisted  by  H.  E.  Birkner,  made 
a  geologic  reconnaissance  survey  of  about  2.000  square  miles  of  the 
most  impcni^nt  part  of  the  same  region,  besides  investigating  the 
placers  of  the  Innoko  and  Iditarod  districts. 

Northwestern  Alaska. — ^A  geologic  and  topographic  reconnaissance 
survqr  was  carried  from  the  Koyukuk  to  Kobuk  River  by  P.  S.  Smith 
and  H.  M.  Eakin.  The  party  landed  near  the  mouth  of  Hogatza 
River  and  traveled  overland  to  Dahl  Creek,  on  the  Kobuk.  (See  p.  81.) 
A  contract  had  been  made  to  have  supplies  delivered  at  this  point, 
but  their  delivery  had  been  prevented  by  an  accident.  The  party  was 
therefore  forced  to  abandon  the  plan  of  extending  the  survey  north- 
ward and  made  its  way  down  the  Kobuk  by  small  boat.  This,  how- 
ever, gave  opportunity  for  a  hasty  visit  to  the  newly  discovered 
Squirrel  River  placer  district.  An  area  of  2,500  square  miles  was 
covered  by  geologic  and  topographic  reconnaissance  surveys. 

Systematic  investigations  of  the  water  supply  of  Seward  Penin- 
sula have  been  carried  on  each  year  since  1906.  The  need  of  inves- 
tigations in  other  parts  of  Alaska  made  it  impossible  to  detail  an 
engineer  to  continue  this  work  in  1910.  Through  the  cooperation 
of  mine  operators  it  has  been  possible  to  keep  up  some  gaging  stations 
during  the  open  season  of  1910.  G.  L.  Parker  also  spent  the  period  . 
from  September  15  to  October  18  in  Seward  Peninsula  in  collecting 
the  gage  readings  furnished  by  several  mine  operators  and  in  making 
stream  measurements. 

Collection  of  statistics. — ^The  work  of  collecting  statistics  of  the 
production  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  begun  in  1906  was  continued 
during  the  year.  The  progress  report  for  1909,  completed  in  July, 
1910,  and  published  as  Bulletin  442,  contained  preliminary  figures 
showing  the  mineral  production,  which  were  changed  but  little 
when  the  final  report  was  transmitted  in  October  for  inclusion  in 
the  Survey's  annual  volume  "  Mineral  resources  of  the  United  States" 
for  the  calendar  year  1909. 

FIELD  0PEEATI0H8  FOB  THE  SEASOK  OF  1911. 

Under  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  fourteen  parties  were  dis- 
patched to  Alaska  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  and 
June.  One  geologic  and  one  topographic  party  are  making  recon- 
naissance surveys  in  the  lower  Copper  Kiver  basin.  One  topo- 
graphic party  is  making  detailed  surveys  of  the  Port  Valdez  min- 
ing district.  Two  topographic  parties  and  one  geologic  party  are 
making  reconnaissance  and  detailed  geologic  surveys  in  Kenai  Pen- 
insula.    One  geologic  party  is  making  a  reconnaissance  of  the 
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Yentna  placer  district  in  the  Susitna  basin.  Two  geologic  parties 
are  making  reconnaissance  surveys  of  the  Circle  and  Rampart  quad- 
rangles. Geologic  surveys  are  being  made  north  of  Porcupine 
River,  in  cooperation  with  the  International  Boundary  Commis- 
sion. One  party  is  to  make  an  exploratory  survey  of  the  upper 
Alatna  River  basin  and  of  the  Noatak  Valley.  The  investigation 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  Fairbanks,  Circle,  and  Fortymile  dis- 
tricts is  being  continued  by  two  engineering  parties.  The  geologist 
in  charge  will  leave  for  Alaska  in  July  to  visit  Prince  William 
Sound,  Kenai  Peninsula,  and  the  Fairbanks  region. 

OFZIOE  WO&K. 

During  the  year  five  bulletins  (Nos.  433,  442,  443;  446,  and  449) 
containing  results  of  the  work  of  the  Alaska  division  have  been 
issued.  Four  bulletins  (Nos.  448,  467,  480,  and  485)  and  one  pro- 
fessional paper  (No.  70)  are  in  press.  All  these  publications  con- 
tain maps.  There  have  also  been  issued  as  publications  for  sale 
two  reconnaissance  maps,  those  of  the  Circle  and  Fortymile  (sec- 
ond edition)  quadrangles. 

The  following  manuscripts  and  maps  have  been  submitted  for 
publication : 

Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Eagle  River  region,  by  Adolph  Knopf, 
Iiicludiug  detailed  geologic  and  topographic  maps.     (Bulletin  502.) 

The  Sitka  mining  district,  by  Adolph  Knopf.     (Bulletin  504.) 

The  headwater  region  of  Gulkana  and  Susitna  rivers,  with  an  account  of  the 
Chistochlna  and  Valdez  Creek  placers,  by  F.  H.  Moffit,  including  geologic  and 
topographic  reconnaissance  maps.     (Bulletin  498.) 

Coastal  glacers  of  Prince  William  Sound  and  Kenai  Peninsula,  by  IT.  S. 
Grant 

Geology  and  coal  fields  of  the  lower  Matanuska  Valley,  by  G.  C.  Martin  and 

F.  J.  Katz.     (Bulletin  500.) 

Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Fairbanks  quadrangle,  by  L.  M.  Prindle 
and  F.  J.  Katz,  including  reconnaissance  and  detailed  topographic  and  geologic 
maps. 

The  Bonnifleld  region,  by  S.  R.  Capps,  including  geologic  and  topographic 
reconnaissance  maps.     (Bulletin  501.) 

The  surface-water  resources  of  Seward  Peninsula,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw  and 

G.  L.  Parker,  with  an  account  of  the  geography  and  geology  by  P.  S.  Smith  and 
of  the  placer  mining  by  A.  H.  Brooks,  including  reconnaissance  map. 

Topographic  map  of  Kasaan  Peninsula  region;  scale,  1:62,500;  contour 
interval,  50  feet.  Topography  by  R.  H.  Sargent,  D.  C.  Witherspoon,  and  J.  W. 
Bagley. 

Topographic  map  of  Copi^er  Mountain  and  vicinity;  scale,  1:62,500;  contour 
interval,  50  feet;  by  R.  H.  Sargent. 

The  following  reports  are  in  hand: 

Geology  and  ore  deposits  of  Kasaan  Peninsula  and  the  Copper  Mountain 
region,  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  by  C.  W.  Wright,  Including  detailed  geologic 
and  topographic  maps. 
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Geology  of  Glacier  Bay  and  Lituya  region,  by  F.  E.  Wright  and  C.  W. 
Wright,  including  geologic  reconnaissance  maps. 

Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  southern  part  of  Kenai  Peninsula,  by 
U.  S.  Grant  and  D.  F.  Higgins,  including  geologic  reconnaissance  maps. 

The  Ko3mkuk-Chandalar  gold  region,  by  A.  G.  Maddren,  including  geologic 
and  topographic  reconnaissance  maps. 

The  Iditarod-Innoko  region,  by  A.  0.  Maddren,  including  geologic  and  topo- 
graphic reconnaissance  maps. 

Geology  of  the  Nome  and  Grand  Central  quadrangles,  by  F.  H.  Mofflt  and 
Philip  S.  Smith,  including  detailed  geologic  map. 

The  following  topographic  maps  have  been  completed  during  the 
year  and  are  in  process  of  publication  as  illustrations  to  reports : 

Map  of  Eagle  River  region,  by  J.  W.  Bagley ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  contour  inter- 
val, 50  feet 

Reconnaissance  map  of  headwater  region  of  Gulkana  and  Susitna  rivers, 
by  D.  O.  Witherspoon  and  C.  E.  Giffln;  scale,  1:250,000;  contour  interval,  200 
feet 

Reconnaissance  map  of  Bonnifleld  region,  by  J.  W.  Bagley ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ; 
contour  Interval,  200  feet 

0EOLO0IO  HEBTTLTS. 

Mr.  Moffit's  studies  in  the  upper  Gulkana  and  Susitna  basins 
show  that  the  auriferous  slates  of  this  region  are  of  Mesozoic  age 
and  that  the  mineralization  is  probably  geneticaUy  related  to  in- 
trusive granites  and  diorites.  In  the  Matanuska  region  Mr.  Martin 
and  Mr.  Katz  have  divided  the  Eocene,  formerly  mapped  as  a  unit, 
mto  three  formations.  They  have  also  found  extensive  strata  of 
fossiliferous  Cretaceous  and  Jurassic  rocks  in  this  field.  Their 
studies  have  shown  that  there  is  a  zone  of  intense  deformation  along 
the  southern  margin  of  the  Talkeetna  Mountains  and  that  pro- 
nounced disturbances,  including  a  large  number  of  thrust  faults,  took 
place  in  post-Eocene  time.  Mr.  Maddren  had  found  that  the  gold 
of  the  Iditarod  placer  district  is  closely  associated  with  intrusive 
rocks.  In  the  Bonnifield  region  Mr.  Capps  has  been  able  to  divide 
the  crystalline  schists  into  two  groups — an  older,  probably  of  pre- 
Ordovician  age,  made  up  chiefly  of  metamorphosed  sediments,  and 
a  younger,  composed  largely  of  altered  igneous  rocks,  probably  of 
Paleozoic  age.  He  has  also  found  some  evidence  that  the  heavy 
terrace  gravel  deposits  of  this  district  may  be  preglacial.  Mr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Eakin  have  traced  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  the  lower  Koyu- 
kuk  into  the  Kobuk  Valley.  They  have  also  found  that  the  Squirrel 
River  placers,  in  this  region,  occur  in  association  with  metamorphic 
rocks  similar  to  those  of  the  Seward  Peninsula.  Mr.  Rollick's 
studies  of  the  coal-measure  floras  are  not  yet  complete.  It  appears 
probable,  however,  that  the  coal-bearing  rocks,  hitherto  classed  as 
Kenai,  may  on  account  of  their  contained  floras  be  divided  into  three 
groups,  of  which  the  oldest  will  be  Cretaceous,  the  middle  true  Kenai 
(Eocene),  and  the  youngest  post-Eocene. 
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BTntYEY  or  PUBLIC  LAVDB. 

Plans,  personnel,  etc. — An  item  in  the  sundry  civil  act  approved 
June  25,  1910,  provided  "  for  the  survey  of  the  lands  in  the  United 
States  in  the  District  of  Alaska,  $100,000."  In  accordance  with 
instructions  the  Director  of  the  Greological  Survey,  on  June  25, 1910, 
submitted  plans  for  the  surveys  authorized  by  this  item  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  through  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office.  These  plans  were  approved  by  the  Commissioner  and  by  the 
Secretary  on  June  29.  In  a  letter  dated  June  29  the  Director 
instructed  the  geologist  in  charge  of  the  division  of  Alaskan  mineral 
resources  to  put  the  plans  into  execution. 

The  approved  plans  authorized  the  following  surveys : 

1.  The  astronomic  determination  of  the  latitude,  longitude,  and 
azimuth  in  the  vicinity  of  the  initial  point  of  the  proposed  surveys, 
near  Fairbanks. 

2.  Time  permitting,  the  astronomic  determination  of  latitude,  lon- 
gitude, and  azimuth  at  another  point  near  the  mouth  of  Tanana 
Kiver,  which  might  be  used  as  a  reference  point  for  future  surveys  in 
this  district. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  triangulation  system  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fairbanks,  by  which  the  location  of  land  lines  and  corners  could  be 
accurately  determined  and  which  could  also  be  so  developed  as  to  per- 
mit extensions  into  other  areas  where  subdivisional  surveys  are 
needed. 

4.  The  extension  of  a  base  and  meridian  from  the  initial  point  near 
Fairbanks. 

5.  The  survey  of  such  township  exteriors  as  were  considered  de- 
sirable. 

6.  Time  permitting,  the  subdivision  of  these  townships. 

7.  The  making  of  reconnaissance  surveys  in  the  Copper  River, 
Seward,  and  Matanuska  regions  to  obtain  information  on  which  to 
plan  surveys  in  these  provinces. 

As  provided  in  the  plans  submitted,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  detailed  the  engineers  required  to  make 
determinations  of  latitude,  longitude,  and  azimuth  at  Fairbanks  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana.  • 

R.  H.  Sargent,  topographer,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  field  parties 
at  Fairbanks.  C.  L.  Nelson,  W.  N.  Vance,  and  S.  G.  Limde,  topog- 
raphers, were  detailed  to  assist  Mr.  Sargent.  In  addition  to  tliese 
four  engineers,  who  were  detailed  from  the  permanent  staff  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  four  chainmen  and  one  recorder  accompanied  the 
party  from  Seattle.  At  Fairbanks  21  other  men  were  engaged  as 
rodmen,  axmen,  packers,  cooks,  and  in  other  minor  capacities. 
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The  personnel  of  the  two  line  parties  and  the  triangulation  party 
were  as  follows : 


Line  parties: 

1  engineer  In  charge. 
4  chainmen. 

2  flagmen. 

3  axmen. 
1  cook. 

1  teamster. 


Triangulation  party  : 
1  engineer  in  cbarge. 
1  axman. 
1  packer. 
1  cook. 
1  recorder. 


Mr.  Sargent  was  directed,  after  starting  the  work  at  Fairbanks, 
to  proceed  by  trail  to  Valdez  and  make  the  investigations  along  this 
route  that  were  necessary  to  procure  information  required  for  plan- 
ning future  work  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Brooks  undertook  similar  investigations  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Kenai  Peninsula  and  in  the  Matanuska  region. 

Although  the  money  was  not  available  for  these  surveys  until 
July  1,  the  parties  sailed  from  Seattle  on  July  5,  arrived  at  Fairbanks 
on  July  22,  and  began  work  on  the  following  day.  Mr.  Sargent 
organized  the  work  at  Fairbanks  and  then  returned  to  the  coast  by 
way  of  the  Valdez  trail,  making  investigations  on  the  way  for  land 
surveys  in  this  district.  Mr.  Brooks  spent  a  month  in  the  Kenai 
Peninsula  and  Seward  Peninsula,  devoting  a  part  of  the  time  to 
collecting  information  to  be  used  in  planning  land  surveys  in  this 
district.  The  other  parties  continued  work  in  the  Fairbanks  dis- 
trict until  about  the  middle  of  October.  The  office  work  was  com- 
pleted after  the  return  of  the  field  parties,  and  on  May  15,  1911, 
the  resulting  plats  and  notes  were  transmitted  to  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office.  The  total  expenditure  for  this  work 
was  $35,132.27. 

Astronomic  determinations. — An  astronomic  determination  of  lati- 
tude, longitude,  and  azimuth  was  made  at  a  station  near  Fairbanks 
by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  A  similar  determination  was 
made  at  Tanana,  a  settlement  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Yukon,  at  the 
mouth  of  Tanana  Eiver.  This  work  was  done  in  accordance  with  the 
approved  plans  and  with  an  agreement  made  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  under 
date  of  July  5,  1910.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  transmitted  the  results  of  the  final  computations  of  these 
observations  on  February  6, 1911. 

Triangulation, — A  base  line  was  measured  and  a  system  of  tri- 
angulation was  established,  the  geodetic  position  of  which  was  based 
on  the  astronomic  observations.  This  triangulation  not  only  checked 
the  line  surveys,  but  can  also  be  extended  into  adjacent  parts  of  the 
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Tanana  Valley  to  provide  points  from  which  land  surveys  of  im- 
portant areas  may  be  made  in  the  future.  By  this  means  the  pro- 
jection of  long  standard  parallels  and  guide  meridians  through  areas 
of  no  commercial  importance  will  be  avoided. 

The  primary  triangulation  stations  are  marked  by  bronze  tablets, 
furnished  by  the  General  Land  Office,  firmly  set  in  concrete  or  solid 
rock.  In  preparation  for  the  future  expansion  of  the  triangulation 
syston  six  signals  have  been  constructed  on  prominent  hills  in  the 
Tanana  Valley. 

Summary  of  triangulation. 

Base  line  measured feet—  13,876,674 

Primary  stations  occupied 12 

Secondary  stations  occupied 15 

Points  intersected 3 

Signals  constructed 6 

Line  work. — The  line  work  consisted  chiefly  of  extending  base  and 
meridian  lines  and  the  survey  of  township  exteriors.  Some  section 
lines  and  a  few  meanders  were  also  run.  The  geodetic  position  of 
the  initial  point  was  determined  by  triangulation.  It  seemed  desir- 
able not  to  attempt  the  sectionizing  of  the  townships  until  the  matter 
of  the  rights  of  the  homesteaders  had  been  settled. 

Summary  of  line  surveys. 

Miles. 

Principal  meridians 23.7 

Base  line 18 

Townstiip  exteriors 43.7 

Section  lines 11. 8 

Meanders 11.7 


108.9 


It  was  impossible  to  ship  iron  posts  to  Fairbanks  in  time  to  make 
them  available  for  the  season's  work.    Wooden  posts  were  therefore 
set,  properly  inscribed  and  witnessed  in  accordance  with  the  regula-  • 
tions  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

The  number  of  corners  set  was  as  follows : 

Corners  set. 

Initial  point 1 

Township  comers 7 

Standard  township  comers 3 

Closing  township  comers 3 

Section  comers 76 

Quarter  comers 86 

Meander  comers 8 

Witness  comers 8 
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DIVISION  OF  MINEEAIi  RESOURCES. 

The  work  of  the  division  of  mineral  resources  consists  primarily 
of  the  preparation  of  the  annual  report  on  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  United  States.  This  work  was  organized  under  the  act  of 
August  7,  1882,  authorizing  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
.to  procure  statistics  in  relation  to  mines  and  mining.  Since  that 
time  the  reports  have  appeared  annually,  except  that  the  data  for 
1883  and  1884  were  published  in  one  volume  and  those  for  1889  and 
1890  in  one  volume.  Since  1907,  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  material  available  for  publication,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  publish  the  report  in  two  volumes.  At  first  only  the  more  im- 
portant lines  of  inquiry  were  taken  up  and  the  statistics  were  largely 
estimates.  As  the  work  progressed  and  the  mineral  industries  in- 
creased in  importance  the  necessity  for  more  accurate  statistics 
became  more  apparent,  the  character  of  the  publication  changed, 
and  for  many  years  this  report  has  been  an  annual  census  of  the 
mineral  industriea 

The  plan  pursued  in  the  first  report — that  of  publishing  chapters 
devoted  to  each  mineral,  prepared  by  or  under  the  supervision  of 
some  one  who  makes  a  special  study  of  the  subject,  rather  than  chap- 
ters devoted  to  each  State — has  never  been  changed.  The  practice  of 
publishing  in  pamphlet  form  each  chapter  for  distribution  to  those 
especially  interested  in  the  subject  has  been  carried  out  from  the 
second  report.  This  practice  permits  early  publication  and  also 
makes  for  economy  in  printing,  as  generally  correspondents,  espe- 
cially producers,  are  interested  in  only  one  or  two  subjects.  The 
publication  of  separate  chapters  also  permits  the  information  on  any 
particular  subject  to  be  distributed  as  soon  as  it  is  ready.  The 
complete  report  can  be  published  only  after  the  last  chapter  is  ready, 
but  all  the  information  contained  in  the  report  has  already  been  given 
to  the  public,  some  of  it  months  before. 

In  the  desire  to  carry  out  the  section  of  the  organic  act  of  the 
Survey  providing  for  the  examination  of  tlie  mineral  resources  and 
products  of  the  national  domain,  the  study  of  the  occurrence  and 
utilization  of  the  economic  minerals  of  the  country  has  been  taken 
up  in  addition  to  the  compilation  of  the  statistics  of  production.  As 
a  result  of  this  work  maps  have  been  published  showing  the  coal 
fields,  the  oil  and  gas  fields,  and  the  iron-ore  regions  of  the  United 
States,  and  similar  maps  showing  the  distribution  of  other  minerals 
are  in  preparation.  The  policy  is  to  make  the  volumes  of  "  Mineral 
resources"  a  cyclopedia  of  information  relative  to  the  sources  of 
our  mineral  production,  including  a  study  of  the  reserves  available 
for  future  use,  and  a  discussion  of  their  application  to  the  needs 
of  man. 
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Cooperation  between  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  the 
State  geological  surveys  in  collecting  mineral  statistics  in  many  of  the 
States  was  resumed  for  1910.  For  1909  it  had  been  suspended  on 
account  of  the  cooperative  arrangement  made  by  the  Survey  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  This  cooperation  with  the  State  surveys 
has  the  primary  object  of  saving  labor  for  the  producers,  who  can 
make  one  report  that  will  serve  for  both  organizations.  A  secondary 
result  is  that  by  this  cooperation  the  statistics  of  production  obtained 
by  the  State  and  Federal  surveys  are  believed  to  be  more  accurate 
and  are  in  exact  agreement.  On  the  whole  this  plan  has  been  satis- 
factory and  its  continuance  is  believed  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  all 
concerned. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  work  of  the  division  consisted  of  the 
preparation  of  reports  on  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States  for 
the  calendar  years  1909  and  1910.  The  statistics  for  1909  were  col- 
lected in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  In  accordance 
with  the  agreements  between  the  two  bureaus,  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  field  work  of  collecting  the  statistics  was  done  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  by  personal  visits  of  a  large  force  of  agents.  It  was 
thought  that  this  plan  would  greatly  expedite  the  work.  Experience 
showed,  however,  that  it  took  very  much  longer  to  get  the  data  in 
this  way  than  it  would  have  taken  by  correspondence,  the  usual 
method  pursued  by  the  Survey.  The  following  table  gives  the  esti- 
mated percentage  of  schedules  returned  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
years  1909,  1910,  and  1911  for  some  of  the  more  important  prod- 
ucts, the  period  covered  by  the  returns  being  the  preceding  calendar 
year: 

Percentage  of  schedules  returned  from  producers  at  end  of  fiscal  years  J 909, 

1910,  and  1911. 

j^A,,^^  June  30,    June  30,     June  30, 

^^»^^'  1909.  1910.  1911.  ' 

Building  stone 97  26  90 

Clav  working 98  36  »5 

Cod 98  26  99 

CokB 100  15  100 

Iron  ore 100  24  100 

Natural  gas 90  43  80 

QuIckaUver 99  33  100 

In  consequence  of  the  tardy  receipt  of  the  schedules  for  1909  the 
report  for  that  year,  to  be  published  in  two  volumes,  has  not  yet 
appeared,  though  both  parts  are  well  advanced  toward  completion 
in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  cal- 
endar year  preliminary  estimates  of  the  production  in  1910  of  coal, 
cement',  petroleum,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  were  given 
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to  the  public  through  the  press.  Advance  preliminary  statements 
of  the  production  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  in  1910  have  also  been 
published. 

Advance  chapters  from  the  report  for  1910  have  been  published 
as  follows:  Asbestos,  Fuller's  earth.  Graphite,  Mica,  Monazite, 
Pot^ish  salts,  and  Quartz  and  feldspar.  The  following  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer  at  the  close  of  the  year:  Chromic  iron  ore. 
Coke,  G3T)sum, ,  Sand-lime  brick,  and  Talc  and  soapstone. 

The  cooperative  plan  carried  on  between  this  division  and  the 
division  of  geology  for  several  years  was  continued  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  both.  By  this  plan  geologists  are  assigned  to  super- 
vise the  compilation  of  the  statistical  data  relating  to  certain  mineral 
products  and  to  prepare  the  reports  on  these  products.  This  plan 
gives  to  the  statistical  work  the  benefit  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
geologist  trained  in  economic  work  and  gives  to  the  geologist  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  industrial  and  commercial  conditions  which 
affect  the  demand  for  the  minerals.  This  method  is  also  economical 
because  the  work  for  the  division  of  mineral  resources  does  not 
require  the  entire  time  of  the  geologist,  but  allows  him  opportunity 
to  engage  in  his  scientific  pursuits,  thus  permitting  the  division  to 
pay  simply  for  the  actual  cost  of  its  work. 

The  number  of  permanent  employees  in  Washington  who  devote 
their  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  division  is  28.  In  addition  13 
members  of  the  division  of  geology  devote  a  portion  of  their  time 
to  the  work  of  this  division  and  7  persons  are  employed  in  the 
offices  of  the  Survey  outside  of  Washington,  making  a  total  of  48 
persons  engaged  on  the  work  imder  appointments  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Three  offices  are  maintained  in  the  West,  at  Denver,  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  San  Francisco,  where  the  local  representatives  gather 
statistics  and  other  data  for  the  division  and  disseminate  information. 

E.  W.  Parker  contmued  as  administrative  headl>f  the  division, 
and  Waldemar  Lindgren  exercised  supervision  over  the  preparation 
of  chapters  on  metalliferous  ores.  In  addition  to  his  administrative 
duties  Mr.  Parker  has  prepared  reports  on  the  production  of  coal,  the 
manufacture  of  coke,  and  the  briquetting  industry  for  1909.  E.  S. 
Bastin  prepared  reports  on  quartz  and  feldspar  and  graphite;  E.  F. 
Burchard  on  barytes  and  strontium,  cement,  fluorspar,  and  cryolite, 
glass  sands  and  other  sands,  gypsum,  iron  ore,  manganese  and  man- 
ganiferous  ores,  mineral  paints,  and  stone ;  B.  S.  Butler  on  copper ; 
D.  T.  Day  on  asphaltum  and  bituminous  rock,  and  natural  gas  and 
petroleum;  J.  S.  Diller  on  asbestos  and  talc  and  soapstone;  J.  P. 
Dunlop  on  secondary  metals;  F.  L.  Hess  on  antimony,  arsenic,  bis- 
niuth,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  steel-hardening  metals ;  H.  D.  McCaskey  on 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  in  the  Central  States  and  the  Eastern  States; 
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Jefferson  Middleton  on  clay,  clay-working  industries,  fuller's  earth, 
and  sand-lime  brick ;  W.  C.  Phalen  on  abrasive  materials,  aluminum 
and  bauxite,  bromide,  potash  salts,  sodium  salts,  and  sulphur  and 
pyrite ;  C.  E.  Siebenthal  on  lead  and  zinc ;  D.  B.  Sterrett  on  gems  and 
precious  stones,  mica,  and  monazite  and  zircon ;  F.  B.  Van  Horn  on 
phosphate  rock,  and  C.  G.  Yale  on  borax  and  magnesite.  A  few  un- 
important changes  in  the  assignments  have  been  made  for  the  fiscal 
year  1912.  In  addition  to  his  reports  Mr.  McCaskey  has  general 
supervision  of  the  offices  of  this  division  in  the  Western  States. 
These  offices  are  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  following  persons: 
Denver,  C.  W.  Henderson;  Salt  Lake  City,  V.  C.  Heikes;  San  Fran- 
cisco, C.  G.  Yale. 

DIVISION   OP  CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  RESEARCH. 

In  the  chemical  laboratory  440  quantitative  analyses  and  838 
qualitative  determinations,  chiefly  of  minerals  sent  in  for  examina- 
tion by  persons  not  connected  with  the  survey,  were  reported  during 
the  year. 

G.  F.  Becker  has  been  engaged  chiefly  in  studying  the  bearing 
of  radioactivity  upon  geologic  phenomena  and  has  practically  com- 
pleted an  investigation  of  the  cooling  of  a  radioactive  earth.  As 
an  incident  to  this  investigation  he  has  discovered  a  whole  system 
of  novel  and  extremely  efficient  formulas  for  mechanical  quadra- 
tures. He  has  also  completed  a  biographic  notice  of  Samuel  Frank- 
lin Emmons  for  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 

F.  W.  Clarke  has  been  engaged  mainly  in  revising  the  Data  of 
Geochemistry,  the  republication  of  which  has  been  made  desirable  by 
the  large  use  of  this  bulletin  in  educational  institutions  and  by  pro- 
fessional students  of  geology. 

Chase  Palmer  made  a  number  of  analyses  of  rocks  and  minerals 
and  continued  his  study  of  the  surface  waters  of  the  United  States. 

R.  C.  Wells,  besides  assisting  in  the  analytical  work  of  the  chem- 
ical laboratory,  collaborated  with  C.  E.  Van  Orstrand,  of  the  physi- 
cal laboratory,  in  his  experiments  on  the  diffusivity  of  metals  by 
electroplating  the  metallic  junctions.  His  research  work  consisted 
of  a  study  of  the  fractional  precipitation  of  metallic  carbonates 
with  reference  to  problems  of  ore  deposition.  Special  determina- 
tions concerning  ore  deposition  were  made  for  several  of  the  Survey 
geologists.  The  following  papers  by  Mr.  Wells  were  published 
during  the  year:  "The  sensitiveness  of  the  colorimetric  estimation  of 
titanium,"  "ITie  role  of  hydrolysis  in  geological  chemistry,"  and, 
jointly  with  F.  L.  Hess,  a  paper  describing  an  occurrence  of  the 
mineral  striiverite  and  its  analysis  by  a  new  method. 

George  Steiger  gave  most  of  his  time  to  routine  quantitative 
analyses.    He  represented  the  laboratory  at  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
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mittee  to  award  contracts  for  supplies  for  1911  and  1912  and  made 
a  study  of  the  composition  of  muscovite  and  prepared  a  short  paper 
on  the  subject. 

W.  T.  Schaller  devoted  his  time  largely  to  routine  analyses  con- 
sisting of  qualitative  chemical  and  mineralogical  determinations,  as 
well  as  quantitative  rock  analyses.  He  published  descriptions  of  the 
minerals  barbierite  and  mosesite  and  analyzed  and  described  for  pub- 
lication three  additional  new  minerals — ^beaverite,  from  Utah;  hins- 
dalite,  from  Colorado;  and  ferritungstite,  from  Washington.  He 
also  analyzed  and  described  a  number  of  rare  minerals,  among  them 
pucherite,  bismite,  and  cuprodescloizite,  from  California,  and  thau- 
masite,  plumbojarosite,  corkite,  and  variscite,  from  Utah.  Crystallo- 
graphic  studies  were  made  on  ferberite  from  Colorado,  wurtzite  and 
variscite  from  Utah,  and  several  minerals  from  Hawaii.  A  new  sili- 
cate mineral  from  New  Jersey  and  a  new  copper  phosphate  from 
Virginia  were  investigated,  and  a  theoretical  study  of  the  rutile 
group  was  continued  and  extended.  The  relations  of  podolite  to 
(lahllite,  of  stelznerite  to  antlerite,  and  of  the  members  of  the  alunite 
group  were  investigated.  Mr.  Schaller  visited  mineral  collections  in 
New  York  City  and  in  Dover  and  Trenton,  N.  J.,  making  a  special 
study  of  the  California  tourmalines  with  a  view  to  finishing  a  paper 
on  tK"at  subject.    He  published  the  following  papers  during  the  year: 

Ludwigite  from  Montana :  Am.  Jour.  Sci.»  4tli  ser.,  vol.  30,  1910,  p.  146. 

Mosesite,  a  new  mercury  mineral  from  Terlingua,  Tex.  [with  F.  A.  Canfield 
and  W.  F.  HiUebrand] :  Idem,  p.  202. 

The  probable  identity  of  podolite  with  dahllite;  the  identity  of  stelznerite 
with  antlerite:  Idem,  p.  309. 

Barbierite,  a  monoclinic  soda  feldspar :  Idem,  p.  358. 

Katramblygenite,  a  new  mineral :  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  31,  1911,  p.  48. 

Thaumasite  from  Beaver  County,  Utah  [with  B.  S.  Butler] :  Idem,  p.  131. 

Bismuth  ochers  from  San  Diego  County,  Cal. :  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,,  vol.  33, 
1911.  p.  162. 

Axlnit  von  Califomien :  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  MIn.,  vol.  48, 1910,  p.  148. 

Die  chemlsche  Zusammensetzung  von  Jamesonit  und  Warrenit:  Idem,  1911, 
p.  562. 

KrystaUographlsche  Notlzen  uber  Albit,  Phenalcit  und  Neptunlt:  Idem,  1911, 
p.  550.  ' 

Wismutocker  [with  F.  L.  Ilunsome] :  Idem,  1910,  p.  16. 

Die  Brechungsexponent  von  Kanada-Balsam :  Centralbl.  Mln.,  1910,  No.  13, 
p.  390. 

H.  A.  Lepper  was  employed  as  laboratory  assistant  from  July  18  to 
October  18,  1910.  His  time  was  given  exclusively  to  the  analysis  of 
phosphate  rocks  sent  in  by  Eliot  Blackwelder  and  R.  W.  Richards. 

J.  G.  Fairchild  was  appointed  assistant  chemist  in  the  survey  and 
began  his  duties  in  the  chemical  laboratory  on  November  1.  His  time 
was  mostly  given  to  the  analyses  of  phosphates,  with  occasional  an- 
alyses of  minerals  and  rocks.  He  also  critically  investigated  methods 
for  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid. 
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In  the  physical  laboratory  C.  E.  Van  Orstrand  has  continued  ex- 
periments on  the  elasticity  and  diffusivity  of  metals,  the  experiments 
on  diffusivity  liaving  been  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  Mr.  AVells. 
of  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  Dr.  F.  P.  Dewey,  assayer  in  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  at  Washington.  Theoretical  work 
supplementing  these  investigations  has  been  continued  throughout 
the  year.  Some  time  has  been  given  to  the  preparation  of  certain 
mathematical  tables  which  are  of  general  application,  but  of  par- 
ticular value  to  the  student  of  geophysics.  In  this  connection  a 
complete  ten-place  table  of  the  circular  sines  and  cosines  to  radian 
argument  has  been  begun,  and  two  tables  have  been  completed.  The 
first  consists  of  16,000  five-place  values  of  the  natural  logarithm  and 
the  second  consists  of  2,500  five-place  values  to  radian  argument  of 
the  circular  tangent  and  cotangent  and  their  logarithms.  The  last 
two  tables  are  to  be  included  in  the  revised  edition  of  "  Smithsonian 
mathematical  tables  of  hyperbolic  functions." 

TOFOGIIAPHIC  BRANCH. 
ORGANIZATION. 

The  organization  of  the  topographic  branch  remained  the  same  as 
at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  and  is  as  follows : 

Chief  geographer,  R.  B.  Marshall 

Atlantic  division,  Frank  Sntton,  geographer  in  charge. 

Central  division,  W.  H.  Herron,  geographer  in  charge. 

Rocky  Mountain  division,  Sledge  Tatum,  geographer  in  charge. 

Pacific  division,  T.  G.  Gerdlne,  geographer  in  charge. 

Inspectors  of  topography :  J.  H.  Renshawe,  geographer ;  W.  M.  Beaman  and 
F.  E.  Matthes,  topographers. 

PERSON  NET.. 

The  technical  corps  of  the  topographic  branch  was  increased  dur- 
ing the  year  by  the  appointment  of  1  topographer,  3  assistant  topog- 
raphers, 21  junior  topographers,  and  2  draftsmen.  It  was  reduced 
26  by  transfers,  resignations,  etc.  With  these  changes  the  technical 
force  now  includes  1  chief  geographer,  10  geographers,  47  toi>og- 
raphers,  44  assistant  topographers,  51  junior  topographers,  and  9 
draftsmen — a  total  of  162.  In  addition  to  the  above,  68  technical 
field  assistants  were  employed  during  a  whole  or  a  part  of  the  field 
season.  One  geographer  and  7  topographers  are  on  leave  without 
pay. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  work  of  the  topographic  branch  is  represented  by  11  publica- 
tions issued  during  the  year,  namely,  Bulletins  434,  487,  440,  441, 
453,  457,  459,  460,  461,  462,  and  463,  titles  and  brief  summaries  of 
which  are  given  on  pages  27-30.    At  the  end  of  the  year  Bulletins 
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468,  464,  468,  469,  472,  473,  476,  and  477  (Results  of  spirit  leveling 
in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, respectively)  were  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  nearly 
ready  for  publication.  In  addition,  the  manuscripts  for  9  bulletins 
were  assembled  near  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  and  transmitted  to 
the  editor  for  publication  as  Bulletins  466  (Idaho- Washington 
boundary  line),  481  (Results  of  spirit  leveling  in  California),  482 
(Results  of  spirit  leveling  in  Montana),  486  (Results  of  spirit  level- 
ing in  Colorado),  487  (Results  of  spirit  leveling  in  Idaho),  488  (Re- 
sults of  spirit  leveling  in  Nevada),  489  (Results  of  spirit  leveling  in 
Utah),  493  (Results  of  spirit  leveling  in  Illinois),  and  496  (Tri- 
angulation  and  traverse  results  for  1909-10).  During  the  year  83 
topographic  maps  were  issued,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  on 
page  35. 

GENERAL  OFFICE  WORK. 

In  the  triangulation  and  computing  section  progress  maps  were 
kept  up  to  date  and  new  ones  were  compiled  when  necessary;  field 
notes  in  connection  with  horizontal  and  vertical  control  work  were 
catalogued  and  copied;  instructions  relating  to  triangulation,  trav- 
erse, levels,  and  the  adjustment  of  instruments  were  prepared;  and 
work  was  done  in  connection  with  a  committee  appointed  to  deter- 
mine the  areas  of  the  several  States  and  of  Alaska. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 

The  condition  of  topographic  surveys  to  July  1, 1911,  distinguished 
as  to  scale,  etc.,  is  shown  on  Plate  II. 

As  shown  in  the  following  tables,  which  give  the  details  of  topo- 
graphic mapping  and  spirit  leveling  for  the  fiscal  year,  the  total 
new  area  mapped  was  23,272  square  miles,  making  the  total  area 
surveyed  to  date  in  the  United  States  1,131,037  square  miles,  or  about 
37  per  cent  of  the  entire  country.  In  addition,  6,460  square  miles  of 
revision  or  resurvey  were  completed,  making  the  total  area  of  actual 
surveys  for  the  season  29,732  square  miles. 

Triangulation  stations  to  the  number  of  99  were  occupied  and 
I)ermanently  marked.  There  were  run  3,837  miles  of  primary  trav- 
erse, in  connection  with  which  467  permanent  marks  were  set.  In 
the  course  of  the  work  22,350  square  miles  were  covered  by  primary 
control. 

In  connection  with  these  surveys  5,998  linear  miles  of  primary 
levels  were  run,  making  the  total  amount  of  primary  and  precise 
levels  run  since  the  authorization  of  this  work  by  Congress,  in  1896, 
230,430  miles. 
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The  area  covered  by  topographic  surveys  in  Alaska  during  the 
fiscal  year  1910-11,  as  reported  in  detail  on  pages  70-70,  was  13,851 
square  miles — 36  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500  and  13,815 
for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  250,000. 

Topographic  surveys  were  also  carried  on  in  Hawaii,  the  area 
mapped  during  the  fiscal  year  being  224  square  miles,  part  for 
publication  on  the  scale  of  1:31,680  and  part  for  publication  on  the 
scale  of  1 :  62,500,  making  the  total  area  in  Hawaii  surveyed  to  date 
598  square  miles. 


Present  condition  of  topographic  surveys  of  the  United  States  and  new  areas 

surveyed  in  1910-11, 


state  or  Territory. 

New  area 
surveyed 

in 
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to  June  30, 

1911. 
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ATLANTIC  DIVISION. 
IXELD  WOXX. 

8UMMABT. 

During  the  season  topographic  mapping  was  carried  on  in  Ala- 
bama, Maine,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  and  West  Virginia.  This  work 
comprised  the  survey  of  11  quadrangles  and  1  special  area  and  the 
resurvey  or  revision  of  7  quadrangles  and  2  special  areas.  In  addi- 
tion, 11  quadrangles  were  partly  surveyed  and  6  were  partly  resur- 
veyed.  The  total  new  area  mapped  was  3,326  square  miles — 3,148 
for  publication  on  the. sale  of  1:62,500,  80  for  publication  on  the 
scale  of  1 :  31,680,  and  98  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  24,000. 
The  area  resurveyed  was  1,753  square  miles — 1,710  for  publication 
on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  40  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  125,000, 
and  3  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  12,000.  In  connection  with 
this  work  1,541  miles  of  primary  levels  were  run  and  351  permanent 
bench  marks  were  established.  Profile  surveys  were  also  made  of 
9  rivers,  the  total  distance  traversed  being  439  miles,  and  in  con- 
nection with  this  work  areas  aggregating  117  square  miles  were 
mapped  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  24,000. 

Primary  triangulation  and  primary  traverse  were  carried  on  at 
different  times  by  four  parties,  the  work  being  distributed  over  por- 
tions of  Greorgia,  Florida,  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  New 
York,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Delaware.  The  total  area 
covered  by  the  primary  control  was  about  4,450  square  miles,  of 
which  4,000  were  controlled  by  primary  traverse,  1,263  miles  being 
run  and  188  permanent  marks  set.  Thirty-one  triangulation  stations 
were  occupied  and  24  were  marked.  The  result  of  this  work  was 
to  make  control  available  in  thirty-one  15-minute  quadrangles. 
Topographic  surveys  in  Atlantic  division  from  July  1,  1910,  to  June  SO,  1911. 


Contour 
interval. 

For  publication  on  scale  of— 

Total 
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sur- 
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Virginia. 

1 

13 

96 

3,148  1  1.710 

40 

5,079 
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' 

' 

1 3  square  miles  resurveyed  in  Maryland  for  publication  on  scale  o  f  1:12,000. 
s  80  square  miles  surveyed  in  Tennessee  for  publication  on  scale  of  1:31,660. 
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DETAILS  OF  WOBK  BY  STATES. 

Alahamcu — Under  an  allotment  of  $800  made  by  the  State  geologist 
which  was  met  with  an  equal  amount  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  the  mapping  of  the  Fayette  special  area,  comprising  61 
square  miles  in  Fayette  County,  was  completed  by  R.  H.  Reineck,  for 
publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  24,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  10 
feet.  In  addition  to  the  cooperative  work,  the  survey  of  the  Seale 
quadrangle,  in  Russell  and  Lee  Counties,  was  completed  by  R.  D. 
Cummin  and  Olinus  Smith,  the  area  mapped  being  252  square  miles, 
for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62^500,  with  a  contour  interval  of 
20  feet.  For  the  control  of  this  area  J.  M.  Bawls  and  A.  F.  McNair 
I'an  11  miles  of  primary  levels.     (See  also  pp.  95-96.) 

Delaware. — For  the  control  of  the  Seaford  and  Georgetown  quad- 
rangles, in  Sussex  County,  E.  L.  McNair  ran  139  miles  of  primary 
traverse  and  set  24  permanent  bench  marks. 

Florida. — ^Tlie  primary  control  of  the  Palatka,  Interlachen,  Haw- 
thorne, and  Starke  quadrangles,  in  Bradford,  Clay,  St  John,  Pu^ 
nam,  and  Alachua  counties,  was  completed.  For  this  control  J.  B. 
Metcalfe  and  C.  W.  Arnold  ran  278  miles  of  primary  levels  and 
established  73  permanent  bench  marks;  C.  B.  Kendall,  J.  H.  Wilson, 
and  S.  E.  Taylor  ran  368  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  84 
permanent  marks. 

Georgia^ — For  the  control  of  the  White  Plains,  Eatonton^  Greens- 
boro, and  Milledgeville  quadrangles,  in  Greene,  Hancock,  Morgan, 
Oconee,  Oglethorpe,  Putnam,  and  Taliaferro  Counties,  J.  B.  Metcalfe 
and  C.  W.  Arnold  ran  93  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  24 
permanent  bench  marks;  for  the  control  of  the  White  Plains  quad- 
rangle C.  B.  Kendall  ran  65  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  6 
permanent  marks. 

Maine. — For  the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographic  surveys 
in  Maine  the  State  Survey  Commission  allotted  $4,500  and  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  allotted  a  like  sum.  In  addition,  an  allot- 
ment of  $5,000  was  made  by  the  State  for  river-profile  surveys.  The 
survey  of  the  Livermore  quadrangle,  in  Androscoggin,  Franklin, 
Kennebec,  and  Oxford  counties,  was  completed  by  Hersey  Munroe 
and  Charles  Hartmann,  jr.,  the  area  mapped  being  214  square  miles, 
for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of 
20  feet.  The  survey  of  the  Buckfield  and  Bryants  Pond  quadrangles, 
in  Franklin,  Oxford,  and  Androscoggin  counties,  was  begun  by 
Messrs.  Hartmann  and  Munroe,  the  area  surveyed  being  219  square 
miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval 
of  20  feet.  For  the  control  of  the  Livermore  and  Buckfield  quad- 
rangles, Mr.  Hartmann  and  H.  P.  Kilby  ran  38  miles  of  primary 
levels  and  established  8  permanent  bench  marks.    The  survey  of  Dead 
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Biver  and  Sandy  River,  in  Somerset  and  Franklin  counties,  was 
begun  by  Jay  De  Puy,  the  distance  traversed  being  214  miles,  and 
an  area  of  37  square  miles  being  topographically  mapped,  for  pub- 
lication on  the  scale  of  1 :  24,000,  with  contour  intervals  of  5  and  20 
feet.  The  survey  of  Piscataquis,  Pleasant,  Schoodic,  and  Sebec 
rivers,  in  Penobscot  and  Piscataquis -counties,  and  of  Silver  Lake 
and  Houston  Pond,  in  the  same  counties,  was  begun  by  Olinus  Smith, 
the  distance  traversed  being  183  miles.  For  the  control  of  the  Bethel 
and  Bryants  Pond  quadrangles,  in  Oxford  County,  E.  L.  McNair 
occupied  3  triangulation  stations. 

Mwryland. — For  the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographic  sur- 
veys in  Maryland  the  State  geologist  allotted  $2,000,  which  was  met 
with  a  like  sum  by  the  Geological  Survey.  The  survey  of  the  Hagers- 
town  quadrangle,  in  Washington  and  Frederick  Counties,  Md.,  and 
Franklin  County,  Pa.,  and  of  the  Williamsport  quadrangle,  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Md.,  Berkeley  County,  W.  Va.,  and  Franklin  County, 
Pa.,  was  complete  1  by  J.  H.  Wheat,  R.  L.  Harrison,  Olinus  Smith, 
and  R.  A.  Kiger,  the  total  area  mapped  being  363  square  miles,  for 
publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  20 
feet.  Of  this  area  40  square  miles  lies  in  Pennsylvania  and  50  square 
miles  lies  in  West  Virginia,  and  the  mapping  of  those  portions  of 
the  quadrangles  was  paid  for  from  funds  of  the  respective  States. 
For  the  control  of  the  Williamsport  quadrangle,  C.  H.  Semper  ran 
17  m^iles  of  primary  levels  and  established  6  permanent  bench  marks 
in  Washington  County,  Md.,  7  miles  of  primary  levels  and  3  perma- 
nent bench  marks  in  Berkeley  County,  W.  Va.,  and  3  miles  of  pri- 
mary levels  and  1  permanent  bench  mark  in  Franklin  County,  Pa. 
The  mapping  of  the  Indian  Head  and  Nanjemoy  quadrangles,  in 
Charles  County,  was  b^un  by  R.  L.  Harrison,  the  area  mapped 
being  60  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with 
a  contour  interval  of  20  feet.  For  the  control  of  these  quadrangles, 
A.  F.  McNair  and  C.  W.  Arnold  ran  42  miles  of  primary  levels  and 
established  13  permanent  bench  marks.  In  addition  to  the  coopera- 
tive work  in  Maryland  a  special  resurvey  was  made  along  Potomac 
Biver  between  Lock  No.  10  and  Great  Falls,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Montgomery  County,  Md.,  and  Fairfax  County,  Va.  The  area 
mapped  was  3.3  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  12,000, 
with  a  contour  interval  of  5  feet.  This  work  was  done  by  R.  T.  Evans, 
E.  P.  Davis,  C.  E.  Cooke,  and  R.  L.  Harrison.  D.  H.  Baldwin  ran 
15  miles  of  primary  levels  and  set  9  permanent  bench  marks. 

Mississippi. — ^The  survey  of  the  luka  quadrangle,  in  Tishomingo 

County,  Miss.,  and  Colbert  and  Lauderdale  Counties,  Ala.,  was  con- 

•  tinned  by  J.  F.  McBeth,  the  area  mapped  being  81  square  miles,  for 

publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  20 

feet.    For  the  control  of  this  area  J.  B.  Metcalfe  and  J.  M.  Rawls 
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ran  50  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  12  permanent  bench 
marks.    Of  the  luka  quadrangle,  43  square  miles  lies  in  Alabama. 

New  York. — ^The  State  engineer  and  surveyor  of  New  York 
allotted  $10,000  for  the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographic 
surveys  in  the  State  and  the  Federal  Survey  allotted  a  like  sum  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  survey  of  the  New  Berlin,  Canton,  and 
McKeever  quadrangles,  in  Otsego,  Chenango,  Madison,  St.  Lawrence, 
Herkimer,  Oneida,  and  Lewis  counties,  was  completed  by  C.  E. 
Cooke,  R.  C.  McKinney,  J.  I.  Gayetty,  S.  P.  Floore,  J.  H.  Lee 
Feaver,  J.  F.  McBeth,  and  H.  L.  Dodge,  the  total  area  mapped  being 
609  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1:62,500,  with  a 
contour  interval  of  20  feet.  The  mapping  of  the  Lowville  quad- 
rangle, in  Lewis  County,  was  begun  by  J.  M.  Whitman,  S.  P.  Floore, 
and  J.  H.  Lee  Feaver,  the  area  mapped  being  89  square  miles,  for 
publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  20 
feet.  For  the  control  of  the  New  Berlin,  McKeever,  and  Lowville 
quadrangles  and  of  the  No.  4  quadrangle,  in  Lewis  and  Herkimer 
counties,  C.  H.  Semper,  K.  E.  Schlachter,  und  James  Raybum  ran 
245  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  50  permanent  bench 
marks,  and  D.  H.  Baldwin  ran  84  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set 
11  permanent  marks.  Revision  of  culture  was  completed  on  the 
Rochester  quadrangle,  in  Monroe  County,  by  C.  E.  Cooke,  the  area 
revised  being  218  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of 
1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  20  feet. 
North  Carolina. — (See  Tennessee-North  Carolina,  pp.  97-98.) 
Pennsylvaiiia. — The  Topographic  and  Geological  Survey  Commis- 
sion of  Pennsylvania  allotted  $5,183  for  the  continuation  of  the  co- 
operative topographic  survey  of  the  State,  and  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  allotted  a  like  sum  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
survey  of  the  McCalls  Ferry,  Quarryville,  and  Hilliards  quadrangles, 
in  York,  Lancaster,  Chester,  Venango,  Butler,  and  Mercer  counties 
was  completed,  and  that  of  the  Mercer  and  Stoneboro  quadrangles, 
in  Mercer  and  Crawford  counties,  was  begun ;  the  total  area  mapped 
being  754  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500, 
with  a  contour  interval  of  20  feet.  This  work  was  done  by  Duncan 
Hannegan,  R.  C.  McKinney,  J.  H.  Renshawe,  R.  A.  Kiger,  Robert 
Muldrow,  J.  M.  Whitman,  and  W.  N.  Vance.  For  the  control  of 
these  areas  and  of  the  Lancaster  and  New  Holland  quadrangles,  in 
Lancaster  County,  C.  H.  Semper,  James  Raybum,  and  Howard 
Mellinger  ran  38  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  11  per- 
manent bench  marks.  For  the  control  of  the  Winter,  Somerset, 
Ligonier,  Windber,  and  Stahlstown  quadrangles,  in  Somerset  and 
Westmoreland  counties,  George  T.  Hawkins  and  J.  B.  Metcalfe 
occupied  and  marked  13  triangulation  stations.  The  survey  of  the 
Pennsylvania  portions  of  the  Hagerstown  and  Williamsport  quad- 
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rangles  (the  greater  part  of  which  lies  in  and  is  reported  under 
Maryland),  in  Franklin  County,  was  also  completed,  the  area 
mapped  being  40  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of 
1:62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  20  feet,  in  connection  with 
which  3  miles  of  primary  levels  were  rim  and  one  permanent  bench 
mark  was  set. 

Tennessee. — ^The  North  Fork  of  the  Forked  Deer  River  drainage 
commission  and  the  Rutherford  Fork  of  Obion  River  drainage  com- 
mission allotted,  through  the  State  geologist,  the  sums  of  $1,000  and 
$1,250,  respectively,  for  cooperative  topographic  surveys  of  those 
rivers  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  made  like  allotments 
for  the  same  purpose.  Areas  of  37  square  miles  in  Gibson  County, 
on  North  Fork  of  Deer  River,  and  of  43  square  miles  on  Rutherford 
Fork  of  Obion  River  were  surveyed  by  W.  H.  GriflBui,  Charles  Hart- 
mann,  jr.,  S.  P.  Floore,  J.  M.  Rawls,  and  J.  De  Puy  for  publication 
on  the  scale  of  1 :  31,680,  with  a  contour  interval  of  5  feet.  The  State 
geologist  allotted  $2,000  and  the  Federal  Survey  a  like  smn  for  the 
completion  of  primary  control  in  the  Trenton,  Alamo,  Greenfield, 
Obion,  Martin,  and  Union  City  quadrangles,  in  Gibson,  Madison, 
Crockett,  Weakley,  Obion,  and  Dyer  counties.  For  this  control  E.  L. 
McNair  and  J.  M.  Rawls  ran  79  miles  of  primary  levels,  established 
16  permanent  bench  marks,  ran  415  miles  of  primary  traverse,  and 
set  46  permanent  marks.  In  addition  to  the  cooperative  work  in 
Tennessee,  the  survey  of  the  Crossville  quadrangle,  in  Cumberland, 
Bledsoe,  White,  and  Van  Buren  counties,  was  completed  and  that 
of  the  Hollow  Springs  quadrangle,  in  Cannon,  Coffee,  Bedford,  and 
Rutherford  counties,  was  begun,  the  area  mapped  being  368  square 
miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  in- 
terval of  20  feet.  This  work  was  done  by  Oscar  Jones,  J.  F.  McBeth, 
T.  F.  Slaughter,  J.  G.  Stelzenmuller,  F.  W.  f'arnsworth,  and  E.  E. 
Witherspoon.  For  the  control  of  the  Hollow  Springs  and  Cross- 
ville quadrangles,  Messrs.  Witherspoon  and  Farnsworth  and  S.  E. 
Taylor  and  F.  AY.  Crisp  ran  250  miles  of  primarj^  levels  and  estab- 
lished 41  permanent  bench  marks,  and  Oscar  Jones  ran  63  miles  of 
primary  traverse  and  established  4  permanent  marks.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  Weeks  Act  a  special  resurvey  was  made  of  an  area  cover- 
ing 101  square  miles  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountain  National  Forest, 
Blount  and  Sevier  counties,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500. 
with  a  contour  interval  of  100  feet.  This  work  was  done  by  Oscar 
Jones,  W.  H.  S.  Morey,  Charles  Hartmann,  jr.,  R.  A.  Kiger,  S.  E. 
Taylor,  J.  M.  Rawls,  A.  F.  McNair,  C.  W.  Arnold,  and  C.  S.  Wells,  the 
expenses  being  paid  from  the  appropriation  made  in  the  act  above 
named.  ^ 

Tennessee-North  Carolina, — J.  I.  Gayetty  completed  the  revision 
of  the  Mount  Guyot  quadrangle,  in  Cooke,  Lewis,  and  Jefferson 
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counties,  Tenn.,  and  Haywood,  Swain,  and  Jackson  counties,  N.  C, 
the  area  resurveyed  being  35  square  miles  in  Tennessee  and  5  square 
miles  in  North  Carolina,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  125,000, 
with  a  contour  interval  of  100  feet 

Virgirda. — For  cooperative  topographic  surveys  in  Virginia  the 
State  geologist  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  each  allotted 
$1,750.  For  the  control  of  the  Gold  Belt  region  (Palmyra,  Gordons- 
ville,  and  Spottsylvania  quadrangles),  in  Louisa,  Fluvanna,  Gooch- 
land, Orange,  Spottsylvania,  and  Albemarle  counties,  D.  H.  Baldwin 
ran  129  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  13  permanent  marks. 

Vermont. — ^The  survey  of  the  Woodstock  quadrangle,  in  WindsOT 
County,  was  begun  by  K.  D.  Cummin,  T.  F.  Slaughter,  W.  H.  S. 
Morey,  and  Homer  Dodge,  the  area  mapped  being  139  square  miles, 
for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of 
20  feet.  For  the  control  of  this  area  A.  F.  McNair  ran  55  miles  of 
primary  levels  and  set  11  permanent  bench  marks. 

West  Virginia. — For  the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographic 
surveys  in  West  Virginia  the  State  geologist  allotted  $12,000  and  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  allotted  $10,000.  The  resurvey  of 
areas  previously  mapped  resulted  in  the  completion  of  the  work  on 
the  Welch,  Pineville,  Mullen,  Holden,  and  Bald  Knob  quadrangles 
and  the  West  Virginia  portions  of  the  laeger,  Naugatuck,  and  Max- 
well quadrangles,  and  of  part  of  the  work  on  the  Logan,  Louisa, 
and  Marshes  quadrangles,  in  McDowell,  Wyoming,  Logan,  Raleigh, 
Mingo,  Wayne,  Boone,  Lincoln,  Fayette,  and  Welch  counties,  the 
total  area  mapped  being  1,391  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the 
scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  50  feet.  This  work  was 
done  by  E.  I.  Ireland,  Fred  McLaughlin,  S.  E.  Taylor,  C.  P.  Mc- 
Kinley,  C.  S.  Wells,  A..  J.  Dailey,  C.  W.  Arnold,  J.  H.  Wilson,  S.  R. 
Truesdell,  and  F.  E.  Hale.  For  the  control  of  these  areas  S.  E. 
Taylor,  J.  B.  Metcalfe,  Fred  McLaughlin,  C.  P.  McKinley,  and  F.  E. 
Hale  ran  320  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  73  permanent 
bench  marks.  For  the  control  of  the  Alton  and  Crawford  quad- 
rangles, in  Upshur,  Barbour,  and  Randolph  Counties,  D.  H.  Bald- 
win and  J.  L  Gayetty  occupied  and  marked  9  triangulation  stations 
for  the  control  of  the  Red  Star,  Hinton,  Flat  Top,  and  Meadow 
Creek  quadrangles,  in  Fayette,  Summers,  Mercer,  Raleigh,  and 
Wyoming  counties,  and  C.  B.  Kendall  and  C.  P.  McKinley  occupied 
6  triangulation  stations  and  marked  2.  The  survey  of  the  West 
Virginia  portion  of  the  Williamsport  quadrangle  (the  greater  part 
of  which  lies  in  and  is  reported  under  Maryland),  in  Berkeley- 
County,  was  also  completed,  the  area  mapped  being  50  square  miles, 
for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of 
20  feet,  in  connection  with  which  7  miles  of  primary  levels  were  run 
and  3  permanent  bench  marks  were  set 
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OFFICE  WORK. 

The  drafting  of  the  following  sheets  was  completed :  Fayette  spe- 
cial, Ala.;  Livermore  and  Kezar  Falls,  Me.;  Hagerstown,  Md.-Pa.; 
Williamsport,  Md.-Pa.-W.  Va.;  New  Berlin,  Hartwick,  McKeever, 
Hammond,  and  Canton,  N.  Y.;  Hilliards,  Quarry ville,  and  McCalls 
Ferry,  Pa.;  Crossville,  Mount  Guyot  revision,  Rutherford  Fork  of 
Obion  River,  and  North  Fork  of  Forkfed  Deer  River,  Tenn. ;  Mullen, 
Pineville,  Welch,  Bald  Kjiob,  Holden,  W.  Va.,  and  West  Virginia 
portions  of  laeger  and  Naugatuck. 

Progress  in  the  drafting  of  additional  sheets  was  made  as  follows: 
Seale,  Ala.,  60  per  cent;  Buckfield,  Me.,  52  per  cent. 

In  the  triangulation  and  computing  section  the  following  work 
was  completed : 

Latitudes,  departures,  and  geographic  positions  for  the  Stockiey 
(Del.)  and  Seaford  (Del.-Md.)  quadrangles  were  computed. 

Primary  level  circuits  were  adjusted  and  latitudes,  departures,  and 
geographic  positions  were  computed  for  the  Hawthorn,  Interlachen, 
Palatka,  and  Starke  quadrangles  (Fla.).  Latitudes,  departures,  and 
geographic  positions  for  the  Greencove  Springs,  Hague,  and  Welaka 
quadrangles  (Fla.)  were  computed. 

Primary  level  circuits  were  adjusted  and  latitudes,  departures, 
and  geographic  positions  were  computed  for  the  Greensboro,  Shoul- 
der, and  Sparta  quadrangles  (Ga.). 

Primary  IcA^el  circuits  were  adjusted  and  geodetic  distances  and 
positions  were  computed  for  the  Buckfield  and  Livermore  quadran- 
gles (Me.).  Geodetic  distances  and  positions  in  the  Bryants  Pond 
and  Sango  Pond  quadrangles  (Me.)  were  computed. 

Primary  and  precise  level  circuits  were  adjusted  and  latitudes,  de- 
partures, and  geographic  positions  were  computed  for  the  Great 
Falls  power  project  special  survey  (Md.-Va.). 

Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Hagerstown  (Md.-Pa.)  and  Wil- 
Uamsport  (Md.-W.  Va.-Pa.)  quadrangles  were  adjusted. 

Primary  level  circuits  in  the  luka  quadrangle  (Miss.-Tenn.-Ala.) 
were  adjusted. 

Primary  level  circuits  were  adjusted  and  latitudes,  departures, 
and  geographic  positions  were  computed  for  the  Lowville  and  No.  4 
quadrangles  (N.  Y.).  Primary  level  circuits  in  the  McKeever,  New 
Berlin,  and  Port  Ley  den  quadrangles  (N.  Y.)  were  adjusted.  The 
geodetic  position  of  the  seismograph  site  in  the  American  Museimi 
of  Natural  History  grounds  in  New  York  City  was  computed. 

Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Hilliards,  McCalls  Ferry,  and 
Quarryville  quadrangles  (Pa.)  were  adjusted. 

Primary  level  circuits  were  adjusted  and  latitudes,  departures,  and 
geographic    positions  were    computed    for  the    Alamo,  Crossville, 
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Greenfield,  and  Trenton  quadrangles  (Tenn.).  Latitudes,  departures, 
and  geographic  positions  for  the  Dresden,  Martin,  Trenton,  Trimble, 
and  Union  City  (Tenn.)  and  Tiptonville  (Tenn.-Mo.)  quadrangles 
were  computed. 

Primary  level  notes  for  the  Woodstock  quadrangle  (Vt)  were 
checked. 

Latitudes,  departures,  and  geographic  positions  for  the  Grordons- 
ville.  Palmyra,  and  Spottsylvania  quadrangles  (Va.)  were  computed. 

Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Holden,  Mullen,  and  Pineville 
(W.  Va.)  and  laeger  and  Welch  (W.  Va.-Va.)  quadrangles  were 
adjusted. 

Level  lists  were  revised  and  assembled,  after  all  necessary  com- 
putations and  readjustments  had  been  made,  and  transmitted  to  the 
editor  for  publication  as  bulletins  for  West  Virginia  (Bulletin  477) 
and  New  York. 

CENTRAL  DIVISION. 

FIELD  WOBX. 

SUMMARY. 

During  the  season  topographic  mapping  was  carried  on  in  Arkan- 
sas, Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, and  Ohio.  This  work  comprised  the  survey  of  16  quadrangle 
and  1  special  area  and  the  revision  of  1  special  area.  In  addition, 
20  quadrangles  and  2  river  projects  were  partly  surveyed.  The  total 
new  area  mapped  was  5,131  square  miles — ^259  for  publication  on  the 
scale  of  1 :  125,000,  4,730  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  and 
142  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1:24,000.  The  area  resurveyed 
was  57  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1:62,500.  In 
connection  with  this  work  2,074  miles  of  primary  levels  were  run  and 
519  permanent  bench  marks  were  established. 

Primary  traverse  and  primary  triangulation  were  carried  on  at 
different  times  by  four  parties,  the  work  being  distributed  over  por- 
tions of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
and  Ohio.  The  total  area  covered  by  this  primary  control  was  about 
5,300  square  miles,  of  which  4,840  were  controlled  by  primary  tra- 
verse, 2,088  miles  being  run  and  218  permanent  marks  set.  Six  tri- 
angulation stations  were  occupied  and  4  were  marked.  The  result 
of  this  work  was  to  make  control  available  in  59  quadrangles. 
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Topogriiphio  surveys  in  central  division  from  July  i,  1910,  to  June  SO,  1911. 


Con- 
tour 
Inter- 
val. 

For  publication  on  scale 
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Total 
area 
sur- 
veyed. 

Primary  levels. 

Primary  trav- 
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State. 

1:125,000. 

1:62,500. 

Dis- 
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run. 

Bench 
marks. 

Dis- 
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run. 
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New. 

New. 
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vey. 

nent 
marks. 

Arkaossff 

Feet. 

20-60 
50 
6-20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
10 
..      10 

Sq.  ml. 

-245 

14 

Sq.  mi. 

Sq.  mi. 
57 

Sq.  mi. 

302 

14 

01,011 
100 
328 
666 
193 
719 
351 
1,504 

MiUa. 

Mila. 

Oklahoma 

TlliTlotq 

860 
100 
328 
666 
193 
719 
351 
1,604 

|: 

293 
27 
106 
262 

..    .. 

47 
9 
34 
98 

.  291 

37 

Indiana 

Iowa 

60 
10 
466 
233 
174 
864 

3 

Kentucky 

3 

ifiobigAn  . 

58 

IfiniMsota 

374 

80 
930 

101 
19 
211 

28 

Missouri 

15 

Ohio 

10-20 

74 



!           269  1    4,730 

57 

6,188 

2,074 

519 

2,088 

218 

o  142  square  miles  in  Illinois,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1: 24,000. 
DETAILS  OF  WORK  BY  STATES. 

Arkansas. — The  survey  of  the  De  Queen  quadrangle,  in  Polk, 
Howard,  and  Sevier  counties.  Ark.,  and  McCurtain  County,  Okla., 
was  continued  by  H.  H.  Hodgeson  and  W.  R.  Schreiner,  the  area 
mapped  being  259  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of 
1 :  125,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  50  feet.  Of  this  area,  14  miles 
Ues  in  Oklahoma.  A  portion  of  the  Hot  Springs  special  quadrangle, 
in  Garland  and  Hot  Springs  counties,  was  revised  by  C.  L.  Sadler 
and  F.  B.  Barrett,  the  area  revised  being  57  square  miles,  for  publi- 
cation on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  20  feet. 

Illinois, — The  governor  of  Illinois  allotted  $10,000  for  the  continu- 
ation of  cooperative  topographic  surveys  in  Illinois,  and  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  an  equal  amount  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  governor  also  made  an  additional  allotment  of  $3,750  for  a 
survey  of  the  overflowed  lands  within  the  State,  which  was  met  by  an 
allotment  of  $1,250  by  the  Federal  Survey.  The  survey  of  the  Milan 
quadrangle,  comprising  224  square  miles  in  Rock  Island  and  Mercer 
counties.  111.,  and  Scott  County,  Iowa,  was  completed.  Of  this  area, 
25  square  miles  lie  in  Iowa,  and  the  cost  of  mapping  that  portion  was 
paid  from  Federal  funds.  The  survey  of  the  Waterloo  quadrangle, 
comprising  234  square  miles  in  St.  Clair  and  Monroe  counties ;  of  the 
Canton  quadrangle,  comprising  227  square  miles  in  Fulton  and  Knox 
counties;  and  of  the  Illinois  portion  of  the  Kimmswick  quadrangle, 
comprising  84  square  miles  in  St.  Clair  and  Monroe  counties,  was 
completed  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1:62,500,  with  a  contour 
interval  of  20  feet.  This  work  was  done  by  Frank  Tweedy,  F.  W. 
Hughes,  E.  L.  Hain,  B.  A.  Jenkins,  O.  H.  Nelson,  and  W,  S.  S, 
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Johnson.  The  survey  of  the  Colchester  quadrangle,  in  McDonough 
County,  was  begun  by  Mr.  Tweedy,  the  area  mapped  being  100  square 
miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval 
of  20  feet.  The  survey  of  the  Illinois  portion  of  the  Renault  quad- 
rangle, in  Monroe  and  Randolph  counties,  was  begun  by  F.  W.  Hughes, 
the  area  mapped  being  25  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale 
of  1:62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  20  feet  For  the  control 
of  the  Milan  quadrangle,  C.  B.  Kendall  ran  89  miles  of  primary 
traverse  and  set  16  permanent  marks.  For  the  control  of  the  Ren- 
ault quadrangle,  C.  R.  French  ran  20  miles  of  primary  levels  and  set 
5  permanent  bench  marks.  For  the  control  of  the  Waterloo  quad- 
rangle, S.  R.  Archer  ran  67  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established 
17  permanent  bench  marks.  For  the  control  of  the  Kimmswick  quad- 
rangle, Mr.  Archer  ran  27  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  8 
permanent  bench  marks.  For  the  control  of  the  Carthage,  Col- 
chester, I^max,  Keokuk,  Macomb,  and  Vermont  quadrangles,  in 
Hancock,  Schuyler,  Fulton,  and  McDonough  counties,  C.  B. 
Kendall  ran  159  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  17  permanent 
marks.  Pot  the  control  of  the  Marseille,  Ottawa,  and  Earl vi  He 
quadrangles,  in  Lasalle  County,  J.  R.  Ellis  ran  43  miles  of  primary 
traverse  and  set  4  permanent  marks.  Under  the  allotment  for  sur- 
veying overflowed  lands,  C.  C.  Gardner  and  B.  A.  Jenkins  continued 
the  survey  of  the  Spoon  River  project,  in  Fulton  County,  the  area 
mapped  being  11  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  24,000, 
with  a  contour  interval  of  5  feet  For  the  control  of  this  area  S.  R. 
Archer  ran  11  miles  of  primary  levels  and  set  3  permanent  bench 
marks.  The  survey  of  the  Embarrass  River  project,  in  Lawrence 
County,  was  continued  by  L.  L.  Lee,  H.  W.  Peabody,  and  J.  B. 
Leavitt,  the  area  mapped  being  131  square  miles,  for  publication  on 
the  scale  of  1:24,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  5  feet  For  the 
control  of  this  area  Messrs.  Peabody  and  Leavitt  and  R.  G.  Clinite 
ran  107  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  14  permanent  bench 
marks.  For  the  control  of  the  Big  Muddy  River  project,  in  Union, 
Jackson,  Williamson,  and  Franklin  counties,  S.  R.  Archer  ran  61 
miles  of  primary  levels. 

Indiana. — The  survey  of  the  Indiana  portion  of  the  Kosmosdale 
quadrangle,  in  Floyd,  Harrison,  and  Jefferson  counties,  was  com- 
pleted by  Fred  Graff,  jr.,  the  area  mapped  being  100  square  miles, 
for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1:62,500,  with  a  contour  interval 
of  20  feet.  For  the  control  of  this  area  E.  C.  Bibbee  ran  27  miles 
of  primary  levels  and  set  9  permanent  bench  marks. 

Iowa. — ^The  State  geologist  of  Iowa  allotted  $1,750  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  cooperative  topographic  surveys  in  that  State  and 
the  Federal  Survey  allotted  an  equal  amount  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  survey  of  the  Pella  quadrangle,  in  Marion  and  Mahaska  coun- 
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ties,  was  completed  by  H.  W.  Peabody,  the  area  mapped  being  120 
square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1:62,500,  with  a  con- 
tour interval  of  20  feet.  The  survey  of  the  Slater  quadrangle,  in 
Polk  and  Story  counties,  was  begun  by  B.  A.  Jenkins,  L.  B.  Roberts, 
and  W.  L.  Miller,  the  area  mapped  being  156  square  miles,  for  pub- 
lication on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  20  feet. 
For  the  control  of  the  Slater  quadrangle  and  of  the  Madrid  quad- 
rangle, in  Boone,  Polk,  and  Story  counties,  C.  B.  Kendall  ran  50 
miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  3  permanent  marks,  and  C.  H. 
Semper  and  Howard  Clark  ran  108  miles  of  primary  levels  and 
established  34  permanent  bench  marks.  In  addition  to  the  coop- 
erative work  in  Iowa  the  sur\"ey  of  the  Iowa  portion  of  the  Galena 
quadrangle,  in  Jackson  and  Dubuque  counties,  was  completed  by 
B.  A.  Jenkins,  the  area  mapped  being  27  square  miles,  for  publica- 
tion on  the  scale  of  1:62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  20  feet. 
(See  also  p.  101  for  the  mapping  of  the  Iowa  portion  of  the  Milan 
quadrangle.) 

Kentucky. — ^The  Kentucky  Geological  Survey  allotted  $10,000  for 
the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographic  surveys  in  Kentucky  and 
the  Federal  Survey  allotted  an  equal  amount  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  survey  of  the  Nortonville  quadrangle,  comprising  238  square 
miles  in  Hopkins,  Christian,  and  Muhlenberg  counties,  and  of  the 
unmapped  portion  of  the  Monticello  quadrangle,  comprising  108 
square  miles  in  Wayne,  Pulaski,  and  Eussell  counties,  was  com- 
pleted. This  work  was  done  by  C.  W.  Goodlove,  N.  E.  Ballmer, 
W.  A.  Reiter,  C.  L.  Sadler,  Fred  Graff,  jr.,  and  F.  B.  Barrett.  The 
survey  of  the  Drakesboro  quadrangle  (formerly  called  Greenville), 
in  Muhlenberg,  Logan,  and  Todd  counties,  was  begun  by  C.  W. 
Goodlove,  N.  E.  Ballmer,  and  W.  A.  Reiter,  the  area  mapped  being 
202  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1:62,500,  with  a 
contour  interval  of  20  feet  The  survey  of  the  La  Grange  and  Tay- 
lorsville  quadrangles,  in  Jefferson  County,  was  begun  by  Fred 
Graff,  jr.,  the  area  mapped  being  88  square  miles,  for  publication 
on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  20  feet.  The 
survey  of  the  Crockettsville  quadrangle,  in  Perry,  Breathitt,  and 
Knott  counties,  was  begun  by  J.  R.  Eakin,  the  area  mapped  being 
30  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a 
contour  interval  of  20  feet.  For  the  control  of  the  Nortonville 
quadrangle  C.  B.  Shaw  and  Ed.  Shea  ran  83  miles  of  primary  levels 
and  established  29  permanent  bench  marks.  For  the  control  of  the 
Monticello  quadrangle  F.  B.  Barrett  ran  32  miles  of  primary  levels 
and  established  9  permanent  bench  marks.  For  the  control  of  the 
Taylorsville  quadrangle  E.  C.  Bibbee  ran  10  miles  of  primary  levels 
and  established  9  permanent  bench  marks.  For  the  control  of  the 
Drakesboro  quadrangle  E.  C.  Bibbee  ran  81  miles  of  primary  levels 
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and  established  25  permanent  bench  marks.  For  the  control  of  the 
Crockettsville  quadrangle  and  of  the  Troublesome  quadrangle,  in 
Perry,  Breathitt,  and  Knott  counties,  J.  K.  Eakin  and  Greorge  T. 
Hawkins  occupied  6  triangulation  stations  and  marked  5,  and  S.  K. 
Archer  ran  42  miles  of  primary  levels  and  set  7  permanent  bench 
marks.  For  the  control  of  the  Hickman  quadrangle,  in  Fulton 
County,  E.  L.  McNair  ran  10  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  3 
permanent  marks. 

Michigan. — For  the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographic  sur- 
veys in  Michigan  the  State  geologist  allotted  $2,000,  which  was  met 
with  a  like  sum  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.    The  survey 
of  the  Lansing  quadrangle,  in  Ingham  and  Eaton  counties,  was  com- 
pleted by  L.  L.  Lee,  the  area  mapped  being  166  square  miles,  for 
publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  20 
feet.    The  survey  of  the  Grand  Rapids  quadrangle,  in  Kent  County, 
was  begun  by  A.  M.  Walker,  the  area  mapped  being  27  square  miles, 
for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  20 
feet.    For  the  control  of  the  Marcellus,  Schoolcraft,  Gobleville,  Alle- 
gan, Kalamazoo,  Wayland,  Jenison,  Cedar  Springs,  Jones,  Center- 
ville,  Lowell,  Blissfield,  Adrian,  Grand  Rapids,  Hastings,  Ionia, 
Vermontville,   Charlotte,   Muir,   Reading,   Hillsdale,   and   Hudson 
quadrangles,   in  Kalamazoo,   St.   Joseph,   Allegan,   Kent,   Lowell, 
Lenawee,  Barry,  Eaton,  and  Hillsdale  counties,  J.  R.  ElUs  and  J.  HL 
Wilson  ran  296  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  35  permanent 
marks.    In  addition  to  the  cooperative  work  in  Michigan,  the  control 
of  the  Houghton,  Beacon  Hill,  Kenton,  Winona,  Watersmeet,  Sidnaw, 
Rubicon,  Perch  Lake,  Greenland,  and  Paynesville  quadrangles,  in 
Houghton,  Iron,  Ontonogan,  Gogebic,  and  Baraga  counties,   was 
begun  by  E.  L.  McNair,  170  miles  of  primary  traverse  being  run  and 
23  Jjermanent  marks  being  set. 

Minnesota. — ^The  State  drainage  engineer  of  Minnesota  allotted 
$8,000  for  the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographic  work  in  that 
State  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  made  an  equal  allot- 
ment. The  survey  of  the  uncompleted  portion  of  the  Morris  quad- 
rangle, comprising  131  square  miles  in  Stevens  County,  of  the  Wendell 
quadrangle,  comprising  207  square  miles  in  Grant  and  Ottertail 
counties,  and  of  the  Chokio  quadrangle,  comprising  210  square  miles 
in  Stevens,  Bigstcme,  and  Traverse  counties,  was  completed.  The 
survey  of  the  Ashby  quadrangle,  in  Grant,  Ottertoil,  and  Douglas 
counties,  was  begun,  the  area  mapped  being  120  square  miles;  the 
survey  of  the  Fergus  Falls  quadrangle,  in  Ottertail  County,  was 
begun,  the  area  mapped  being  37  square  miles ;  and  the  survey  of  the 
Underwood  quadrangle,  in  Ottertail  County,  was  begun,  the  area 
mapped  being  14  square  miles.  All  surveys  in  Minnesota  were  fnade 
for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  ccmtour  interval  of 
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10  feet  This  work  was  done  by  C.  L.  Sadler,  O.  H.  Nelson,  W.  S.  S. 
Johnson,  E.  L.  Hain,  and  F.  B.  Barrett.  For  the  control  of  the 
Wendell  quadrangle  J.  M.  Ray  ran  17  miles  of  primary  levels  and 
established  2  permanent  bench  marks.  For  the  control  of  the  Chokio 
quadrangle  E.  C.  Bibbee  ran  45  miles  of  primary  levels  and  estab- 
lished 13  permanent  bench  marks.  For  the  control  of  the  Ashby 
quadrangle  J.  M.  Ray  ran  78  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established 
19  permanent  bench  marks.  For  the  control  of  the  Fergus  Falls, 
Underwood,  and  Battle  Lake  quadrangles^  in  Ottertail  County, 
J.  M.  Ray  and  E.  C.  Bibbee  ran  234  miles  of  primary  levels  and 
established  67  permanent  bench  marks,  and  C.  B.  Kendall  ran  233 
miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  28  permanent  marks. 

Missouri. — For  the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographic  surveys 
in  Missouri  the  State  geologist  allotted  $4,000  and  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  allotted  an  equal  amount.  The  survey  of  the 
Aurora  special  area,  embracing  331  square  miles,  in  Barry,  Jasper, 
Lawrence,  and  Newton  counties,  was  completed  by  H.  H.  Hodgeson, 
W.  H.  Phelps,  and  W.  R.  Schreiner,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of 
1:62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  10  feet.  The  survey  of  the 
Queen  City  quadrangle,  in  Putnam,  Adair,  and  Schuyler  counties, 
was  begun  by  W.  J.  Lloyd  and  P.  W.  McMillen,  the  area  mapped 
being  20  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with 
a  contour  interval  of  10  feet.  For  the  control  of  the  Queen  City 
quadrangle  and  of  the  Green  City  quadrangle,  in  the  same  counties, 
P.  W.  McMillen  ran  80  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  19 
permanent  bench  marks,  and  C.  B.  Kendall  ran  174  miles  of  primary 
traverse  and  set  15  permanent  marks. 

Ohio. — ^The  governor  of  Ohio  allotted  $25,000  and  the  United 
States  Greological  Survey  allotted  $15,000  for  the  continuation  of 
cooperative  topographic  surveys  in  Ohio.  The  survey  of  the  un- 
mapped portion  of  the  CarroUton  quadrangle,  covering  164  square 
miles  in  Carroll,  Stark,  and  Columbiana  counties,  and  of  the  Laurel- 
ville  quadrangle,  covering  150  square  miles  in  Pickaway,  Ross,  Vin- 
ton, and  Hocking  counties,  was  completed.  The  survey  of  the  Oak 
HiU  quadrangle,  comprising  282  square  miles  in  Jackson,  Gallia, 
Lawrence,  and  Scioto  counties,  and  of  the  Scioto  quadrangle,  com- 
prising 232  square  miles  in  Scioto,  Jackson,  and  Pike  counties,  was 
completed.  The  survey  of  the  Jackson  quadrangle,  in  Jackson, 
Vinton,  and  Ross  counties,  was  begun,  the  area  mapped  being  145 
square  miles ;  that  of  the  Navarre  quadrangle,  in  Tuscarawas,  Stark, 
Holmes,  and  Wayne  counties,  was  begun,  the  area  mapped  being  49 
square  miles ;  that  of  the  Sidney  quadrangle,  in  Shelby,  Logan,  and 
Champaign  counties,  was  begun,  the  area  mapped  being  60  square 
miles;  that  of  the  New  Comerstown  quadrangle,  in  Tuscarawas, 
Coshocton,  and  Holmes  counties,  was  begun,  the  area  mapped  being 
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74  square  miles;  that  of  the  Celina  quadrangle,  in  Mercer  and  Van 
Wert  counties,  was  begun,  the  area  mapped  being  176  square  miles; 
that  of  the  Circleville  and  Era  quadrangles,  in  Pickaway,  Fairfield, 
Ross,  and  Fayette  counties,  was  begun,  the  area  mapped  being  170 
square  miles;  and  that  of  the  Van  Wert  quadrangle,  in  Van  Wert 
and  Paulding  counties,  was  begun,  the  area  mapped  being  52  square 
miles.    The  total  area  mapped  in  Ohio  was  1,504  square  miles,  for 
publication  on  the  scale  of  1:62,500,  with  contour  intervals  of  10 
and  20  feet.    This  work  was  done  by  J.  H.  Jennings,  M.  Hackett, 
L.  D.  Townsend,  W.  S.  S.  Johnson,  J.  A.  Duck,  E.  L.  Hain,  W.  N. 
Vance,  Fred  Graff,  jr.,  O.  H.  Nelson,  A.  P.  Meade,  W.  H.  GrifiSn, 
W.  H.  Rayner,  and  F.  W.  Hughes.    For  the  control  of  the  Oak  Hill 
quadrangle  C.  E.  Mills  ran  31  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established 
8  permanent  bench  marks.    For  the  control  of  the  Scioto  quadrangle 
Mr.  Mills  ran  19  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  6  perma- 
nent bench  marks.    For  the  control  of  the  Van  Wert  and  Paulding 
quadrangles  Mr.  Mills,  A.  D.  Duck,  and  Howard  Clark  ran  107 
miles  of  primary  levels  and  set  31  permanent  bench  marks.    For  the 
control  of  the  Celina  quadrangle  Mr.  Clark  ran  73  miles  of  primary 
levels  and  established  18  permanent  bench  marks.    For  the  control 
of  the  Circleville  and  Era  quadrangles  James  Raybum  and  A.  D. 
Duck  ran  93  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  23  permanent 
bench  marks.     For  the  control  of  the  Navarre  quadrangle  E.  C. 
Bibbee  and  C.  W.  Howell  ran  25  miles  of  primary  levels  and  estab- 
lished 6  permanent  bench  marks.     For  the  control  of  the  Otway 
quadrangle,  in  Scioto  and  Pike  counties,  C.  B.  Shaw,  C.  E.  MiUs, 
and  Howard  Clark  ran  119  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established 
26  permanent  bench  marks ;  for  the  control  of  the  Vanceburg  quad- 
rangle, in  Adams  and  Lewis  counties,  34  miles  of  primary  levels 
and  4  permanent  bench  marks;  for  the  control  of  the  Portsmouth 
quadrangle,  in  Scioto  County,  13  miles  of  primai'y  levels  and  2  per- 
manent bench  marks;  for  the  control  of  the  Peebles  quadrangle,  in 
Adams  County,  120  miles  of  primary  levels  and  24  permanent  bench 
marks;   for  the  control  of  the  Marysville  and  Manchester  quad- 
rangles, in  Brown  and  Adams  counties,  19  miles  of  primary  levels 
and  5  permanent  bench  marks;  for  the  control  of  tlje  Berne  quad- 
I'angle,  in  Mercer  and  Van  Wert  counties,  22  miles  of  primary  levels 
and  6  permanent  bench  marks;  for  the  control  of  the  West  Union 
quadrangle,  in  Brown  and  Adams  counties,  90  miles  of  primary 
levels  and  14  permanent  bench  marks;  for  the  control  of  the  Bobo 
quadrangle,  in  Van  Wert  County,  20  miles  of  primary  levels  and  6 
permanent  bench  marks.     For  the  control  of  the  Brinkhaven  and 
Plimpton  quadrangles,  in  Coshocton,  Holmes,  Knox,  Wayne,  and 
Ashland  counties,  E.  C.  Bibbee  ran  47  miles  of  primary  levels  and 
established  10  permanent  bench  marks ;  for  the  control  of  the  Millers- 
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burg  quadrangle,  in  Holmes  and  Wayne  counties,  Mr.  Bibbee  ran 
46  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  11  permanent  bench 
marks,  and  for  the  control  of  the  Sidney  quadrangle  52  miles  of 
primary  levels  and  11  permanent  bench  marks.  For  the  control  of 
the  Bethel,  Georgetown,  Maysville,  West  Union,  Lawrenceburg, 
Harrison,  Bucyrus,  Fort  Recovery,  Lexington,  Liberty,  Norwalk, 
Paulding,  Plymouth,  Richmond,  Siam,  Union  City,  Brinkhaven, 
Cardington,  Fredericktown.  Marysville,  Mount  Gilead,  Mount  Ver- 
non, Perrysville,  Plimpton,  Urbana,  I^arue,  Mechanicsburg,  Kenton, 
East  Liberty,  Bellefontaine,  Halls  Corners,  and  Alger  quadrangles,  in 
Clermont,  Brown,  Adams,  Hamilton,  Butler,  Crawford,  Darke,  Mer- 
cer, Morrow,  Knox,  Richland,  Preble,  Huron,  Paulding,  Seneca, 
Coshocton,  Morris,  Delaware,  Marion,  Union,  Madison,  Champaign, 
Hardin,  and  Clark  counties,  J.  R.  Ellis  ran  864  miles  of  primary 
traverse  and  established  74  permanent  marks. 

OFFICE  WOKX. 

The  drafting  of  the  following  sheets  was  completed :  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  revision;  Waterloo,  Canton,  Milan,  and  Galena,  111.;  Pella, 
Iowa;  Kosmosdale,  Ind.-Ky.;  Norton vUle  and  Prospect,  Ky.; 
Lansing,  Mich.;  Chokio,  Morris,  and  Wendell,  Minn.;  Aurora 
special,  Mo.;  Laurelville,  Carrollton,  Oak  Hill,  and  Canal  Dover, 
Ohio. 

Progress  in  the  drafting  of  additional  sheets  was  made  as  fol- 
lows: De  Queen,  Ark.,  40  per  cent;  La  Grange,  Ky.,  8  per  cent; 
Taylorsville,  Ky.,  33  per  cent;  Jackson,  Ohio,  41  per  cent;  Scioto, 
Ohio,  18  per  cent;  Kimmswick,  111.,  32  per  qpnt;  Embarrass  River 
project,  111.,  47  per  cent;  Spoon  River  project,  111.,  80  per  cent; 
Ashby,  Minn.,  12  per  cent. 

In  the  triangulation  and  computing  section  the  following  work 
was  completed: 

Primary  level^  circuits  were  adjusted  and  latitudes,  departures, 
and  geographic  positions  were  computed  for  the  Carthage,  Col- 
chester, La  Harpe,  and  Lomax  quadrangles  (111.).  Primary  level 
circuits  in  the  Birds,  Hardinville,  Newton,  and  Waterloo  (111.)? 
Kimmswick  (III.-M0.),  and  Vincennes  (lU.-Ind.)  quadrangles  were 
adjusted  and  latitudes,  departures,  and  geographic  positions  for  the 
Augusta,  Avon,  Canton,  Galesburg,  Glasford,  Good  Hope,  Havana, 
Macomb,  Manilo,  Maquon,  and  Vermont  (111.),  Milan,  and  Madison 
(Hl.-Iowa),  and  Keokuk  (Ill.-Mo.-Iowa)  quadrangles  were  com- 
puted. Primary  level  notes  were  checked  and  latitudes,  departures, 
and  geographic  positions  were  computed  for  the  Madrid  and  Slater 
quadrangles  (Iowa).  Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Dawson  Springs, 
Nortonville,  and  Taylorsville  quadrangles    (Ky.)    were  adjusted; 
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latitudes,  departures,  and  geographic  positions  for  the  Water  Val- 
ley (Ky.)  and  Hickman  (Ky.-Tenn.-Mo.)  quadrangles  were  com- 
puted; and  geodetic  distances  and  positions  for  the  Crockettsville 
and  Troublesome  quadrangles   (Ky.)    were  computed.     Latitudes, 
departures,  and  geographic  positions  for  the  Gobkville,  Marcellus, 
and  Schoolcraft   (Mich.)    and  Centerville  and  Jones   (Mich.-Ill.) 
quadrangles  were  computed.    Primary  level  circuits  were  adjusted 
and  latitudes,  departures,  and  geographic  positions  were  computed 
for  the  Ashby  and  Wendell  quadrangles  (Minn.).    Primary  level 
circuits  in  the  Chokio  quadrangle  (Minn.)  were  adjusted  and  lati- 
tudes, departures,  and  geographic  positions  for  the  Axel,  Battle 
Lake,  Dora,  Fergus  Falls,  Henning,  New  York  Mills,  Pelican  Rap- 
ids, Perham,  Rothsay,  and  Underwood  quadrangles  (Minn.)  were 
computed.    Latitudes,  departures,  and  geographic  positions  for  the 
Boynton,  fklina.  Green  City,  Kirksville,  Queen  City,  and  Winigan 
(Mo.)  and  Centerville  and  Moulton  (Mo.-Iowa)  quadrangles  were 
computed.    Primary  level  circuits  were  adjusted  and  latitudes,  de- 
partures, and  geographic  positions  were  computed  for  the  Brink- 
haven,  Otway,  Peebles,  Plimpton,  and  West  Union   (Ohio)    and 
Georgetown,  Maysville,  Portsmouth,  Rectorville,   and   Vanceburg 
(Ohio-Ky.)  quadrangles.    Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Bainbridge, 
Canal    Dover,    Hillsboro,    Jackson,   Laurelville,    Millersburg,   Na- 
varre, New  Comerstown,  Scioto,  and  Wooster  (Ohio)  and  Greenup 
(Ohio-Ky.)   quadrangles  were  adjusted  and  latitudes,  departures, 
and  geographic  positions  for  the  Batavia,  Bucyrus,  Cardington, 
Celina,  Defiance,  Fredericktown,  Hamilton,  Mark  Center,  Mason, 
Mount  Gilead,  Mount  Vernon,  Paulding,  Perrysville,  Shauck,  and 
Van  Wert  (Ohio),  Bobo,  Halls  Comers,  Harrison,  Liberty,  Lynn, 
Portland,  Richmond    (Ohio-Ind.),  Bethel    (Ohio-Ky.),  and   Law- 
renceburg  (Ohio-Ind.-Ky.)  quadrangles  were  computed. 

Level  lists  were  revised  and  assembled  after  all  necessary  com- 
putations and  readjustments  had  been  made  and  transmitted  to  the 
editor  for  publication  as  bulletins  for  the  following  States  or  groups 
of  States:  Illinois  (Bulletin  493),  Iowa  (Bulletin  460),  Minnesota 
(Bulletin  453),  Missouri  (Bulletin  459),  Ohio  (Bulletin  476),  Mich- 
igan and  Wisconsin  (Bulletin  461),  and  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and 
Mississippi  (Bulletin  458). 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  DIVISION. 

FIELD  WORK. 

SUMMABT. 

During  the  season  topographic  mapping  was  carried  on  in 
Colorado,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming.    This  work  comprised  the  survey  of  5  quadrangles  and 
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3  special  areas,  and  the  revision  of  5  quadrangles  and  1  national 
park.  In  addition,  9  quadrangles,  1  special  area,  and  1  national 
park  were  partly  surveyed  and  1  quadrangle  was  partly  revised. 
The  total  new  area  mapped  was  4,661  square  miles — 1,096  for  pub- 
lication on  the  scale  of  1 :  250,000,  2,865  for  publicaticm  on  the  scale 
of  1 :  125,000,  377  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  180  for 
publication  on  the  scale  of  1:31,680,  134  for  publication  on  the 
scale  of  1:24,000,  and  10  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1:12,000. 
The  area  resurveyed  was  3,335  square  miles — ^229  for  publication  on 
the  scale  of  1:62,500  and  3,106  for  publication  on  the  scale  of 
1:125,000.  In  connecticm  with  this  work  607  miles  of  primary 
levels  were  run  and  156  permanent  bench  marks  were  established. 
A  profile  survey  of  1  river  was  also  made,  the  distance  traversed 
being  213  miles. 

Primary  triangulation  was  carried  on  at  different  times  by  two 
parties,  tiie  work  being  distributed  over  portions  of  Colorado 
and  Wyoming.  The  total  area  covered  by  this  primary  control  was 
about  6,300  square  miles,  and  24  triangulation  stations  were  occupied 
and  27  marked.  The  result  of  this  work  was  to  make  control  avail- 
able in  8  quadrangles  and  1  national  park. 

Topographic  surveys  in  Rocky  Mountain  division,  July  i,  1910,  to  June  SO,  1911. 
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a  134  square  miles  in  Colorado  for  publication  on  scale  of  1. '24,000. 
b  10  square  miles  in  New  Mexico  for  publication  on  scale  of  102,000. 

DETAILS    OF    WOBK    BY    STATES. 

Colorado. — ^The  survey  of  the  Creede  special  area,  covering  the 
Creede  mining  district,  in  Mineral  County,  was  completed  by  R.  H. 
Keineck,  the  total  area  mapped  being  26  square  miles,  for  publication 
on  the  scale  of  1:24,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  50  feet.  The 
survey  of  the  De  Beque  oil  field,  in  Mesa  and  Garfield  counties,  was 
completed  by  A.  P.  Meade,  jr.,  the  area  mapped  being  140  square 
miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1:31,680,  with  a  contour  in- 
terval of  25  feet    The  survey  of  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  in 
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La  Plata  and  Montezuma  counties,  was  begim  by  R.  W.  Berry,  the 
area  mapped  being  108  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of 
1:24,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  26  feet.  The  survey  of  the 
Hahns  Peak  quadrangle,  in  the  Park  Range  National  Park,  Routt 
and  Jackson  counties,  and  of  the  Price  quadrangle,  in  the  San  Juan 
National  Forest,  Archuleta  County,  was  begun  by  Gilbert  Young, 
J.  F.  McBeth,  Lee  Mwrison,  P.  W.  McMillen,  and  S.  T.  Penick,  the 
total  area  mapped  being  715  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the 
scale  of  1 :  126,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  100  feet.  The  revision 
of  the  Central  City  quadrangle,  in  Gilpin,  Grand,  and  Clear  Creek 
counties,  was  completed  by  Lee  Morrison,  the  area  revised  being  229 
square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour 
interval  of  100  feet  The  revision  of  the  Castle  Rock  quadrangle,  in 
Douglas,  Elbert,  and  El  Paso  counties,  was  ccHnmenced  by  C.  G. 
Anderson,  the  area  mapped  being  170  square  miles,  for  publication 
on  the  scale  of  1 :  125,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  100  feet. 

For  the  control  of  these  areas  and  of  the  Meeker,  Piceance,  Pagoda, 
Lily,  Elkhead,  Hahns  Peak,  Lay,  and  Pinon  Valley  quadrangles,  in 
Garfield,  Rio  Blanco,  Routt,  and  Mesa  counties,  C.  H.  Semper,  P.  W. 
McMillen,  M.  R.  McDanal,  and  F.  H.  Nelson  ran  303  miles  of  pri- 
mary levels,  and  established  92  permanent  bendi  marks,  and  C.  F. 
Urquhart  occupied  17  triangulation  stations  and  marked  18. 

Montana. — ^The  survey  of  the  Cherry  Ridge  quadrangle  (formerly 
called  Avery),  in  Chouteau  County,  was  completed  by  Basil  Duke, 
C.  A.  Leonard,  and  C.  Ecklund,  the  area  mapped  being  395  square 
miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  125,000,  with  a  20- foot  con- 
tour interval.  The  survey  of  the  Poplar,  Chelsea,  and  Brockton  quad- 
rangles, in  Valley  and  Dawson  counties,  was  commenced  by  W.  L. 
Miller  and  J.  H.  Wilke,  the  total  area  mapped  being  167  square 
miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval 
of  20  feet.  The  survey  of  the  Melrose  special  area,  in  Silver  Bow  and 
Beaverhead  counties,  was  begun  by  R.  H.  Reineck,  the  area  mapped 
being  36  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  31,680,  with 
a  contour  interval  of  50  feet  The  survey  of  the  Nyack  and  Midvale 
quadrangles,  lying  partly  in  the  Glacier  National  Park  and  the  Black- 
feet,  Flathead,  and  Lewis  and  Clark  national  forests,  Teton  and 
Flathead  counties,  was  begun  by  R.  T.  Evans,  S.  T.  Penick,  C.  A. 
Ecklund,  W.  J.  Foster,  and  F.  L.  Whaley,  the  area  mapped 
being  442  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1:125,000, 
with  a  contour  interval  of  100  feet.  A  survey  of  Clark  Fork,  in 
Powell,  Granite,  and  Missoula  counties,  was  begun  by  R.  C.  Seitz, 
the  distance  traversed  being  213  miles.  For  the  control  of  the  Cherry 
Ridge  quadrangle  C.  A.  Leonard  ran  44  miles  of  primary  levels  and 
established  17  permanent  bench  marks.  For  the  control  of  the  Pop- 
lar, Chelsea,  and  Brockton  quadrangles  J.  H.  Wilke  ran  58  miles  of 
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primary  levek  an<i  established  13  permanent  bench  marks.  (See  also 
p.  112.) 

New  Mexico. — ^The  survey  of  the  Kelly  special  area,  in  Socorro 
County,  was  completed  by  R.  H.  Reineck,  the  area  mapped  being  10 
square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  12,000,  with  a  contour 
interval  of  26  feet  The  survey  of  the  Cloudcroftl-degree  quadrangle, 
in  the  Alamo  Naticmal  Forest,  Otero  and  Chaves  counties,  was  com- 
pleted by  J.  H.  Wilke  and  C.  A.  Ecklund,  the  area  mapped  being 
1,096  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  260,000,  with  a 
contour  interval  of  200  feet.  The  survey  of  the  Camp  Vincent  quad- 
rangle, in  the  Datil  National  Forest,  Grant  and  Socorro  counties, 
was  begun  by  A.  B.  Searle  and  S.  T.  Penick,  the  area  mapped  being 
622  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  126,000,  with  a 
contour  interval  of  100  feet.  A  small  area  within  the  Silver  City 
quadrangle,  comprising  30  square  miles,  was  revised  by  A.  B.  Searle, 
for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  126,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of 
100  feet.  The  survey  of  the  Raton  quadrangle,  in  Colfax  County, 
was  commenced  by  E.  P.  Davis,  the  area  mapped  being  46  square 
miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,600,  with  a  amtour  inter- 
val of  60  feet.  For  the  control  of  this  quadrangle  a  primary  level 
line  was  started  at  Thatcher,  Colo.,  by  C.  P.  Gross,  who  ran  77  miles 
of  primary  levels  and  established  12  permanent  bench  marks.  For 
the  control  of  the  Camp  Vincent  and  Fairview  quadrangles  R.  B. 
Robertson  occupied  1  triangulation  station  and  marked  7. 

Oklahoma. — ^The  revision  of  culture  in  the  Antlers,  Nowata,  and 
Claremore  quadrangles,  in  Atoka,  Bruan,  Choctaw,  Pushmataha, 
Nowata,  Washington,  Rogers,  and  Tulsa  counties,  was  completed 
by  Lee  Morrison,  C.  C.  Gardner,  A.  O.  Burkland,  F.  B.  Barrett,  and 
C.  J.  Ballinger,  the  total  area  revised  being  2,906  square  miles,  for 
publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  126,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  60 
feet 

South  Dakota. — ^The  survey  of  the  unmapped  portion  of  the  Newell 
quadrangle  (formerly  called  Empire,  the  southwest  quarter  of  which 
is  the  Vale  16-minute  quadrangle,  surveyed  in  1904)  was  completed 
by  G.  S.  Smith  and  C.  P.  Gross,  the  area  mapped  being  638  square 
miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  126,000,  with  a  contour 
interval  of  60  feet.  For  the  control  of  this  area  H.  L.  Caldwell  ran 
60  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  14  permanent  bench  marks. 

Wyoming. — ^The  survey  of  the  Wiley  quadrangle,  in  Bighorn 
County,  was  begun  by  C.  C.  Gardner,  the  area  mapped  being  166 
square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,600,  with  a  contour 
interval  of  26  feet  The  survey  of  the  Cheyenne  quadrangle,  in 
Laramie  County,  was  begun  by  E.  P.  Davis  and  continued  by  Basil 
Duke  and  H.  L.  Caldwell,  the  area  mapped  being  163  square  miles, 
for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  126,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of 
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60  feet.  For  the  control  of  the  Wiley  quadrangle  C.  W.  Rowell  ran 
70  miles  of  primary  levels,  and  established  8  permanent  bench  marks. 
For  the  control  of  the  Cheyenne  quadran^e  G.  T.  Hawkins  occupied 
6  triangulation  stations  and  marked  2. 

In  addition  to  the  work  mentioned  above,  culture  was  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date  in  the  Gallatin,  Canyon,  Shoshone,  and  Lake 
quadrangles,  comprising  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Wyoming, 
Montana,  and  Idaho,  under  a  special  allotment  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  the  preparation  of  an  administrative  map  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 

OFFIOE  WO&X. 

The  drafting  of  the  following  sheets  was  completed :  De  Beque  oil 
field,  Creede  special,  and  Central  City,  Colo. ;  Chelsea,  Cherry  Ridge, 
Hay  Creek,  Smoke  Creek,  and  Poplar,  Mont. ;  Nowata,  Okla. ;  Newell, 
S.  Dak. ;  Kelly  special  and  MogoUon,  N.  Mex. ;  Millican  and  Wa^- 
ington,  Tex. 

Progress  in  the  drafting  of  additional  sheets  was  made  as  follows: 
Price,  Colo.,  18  per  cent;  Hahns  Peak,  Colo.,  45  per  cent;  Mesa 
Verde,  Colo.,  85  per  cent;  Midvale,  Mont.,  19  per  cent;  Nyack,  Mont., 
25  per  cent ;  Camp  Vincent,  N.  Mex.,  40  per  cent ;  and  Wiley,  Wyo., 
50  per  cent 

In  the  triangulation  and  computing  section  the  following  work  was 
completed : 

Primary  level  circuits  were  adjusted  and  geodetic  distances  and 
positions  were  computed  for  the  Cortez,  De  Beque  special,  Elkhead, 
Hahns  Peak,  Hesperus,  Meeker,  Pagoda,  and  Rifle  quadrangles 
(Colo.).  Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Durango,  Grand  Junction, 
Ignacio,  La  Plata,  Lewis  Creek,  and  Rabbits  Ears  Peak  quadrangles 
(Colo.)  were  adjusted,  and  geodetic  distances  and  positions  for  the 
Cameo,  Hotchkiss,  Lay,  Lily,  Montrose,  Piceance,  and  Pinon  Valley 
quadrangles  (Colo.)  were  computed. 

Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Brockton,  Cherry  Ridge,  Harlem, 
Poplar,  Red  Lodge,  and  Wolf  Point  quadrangles  (Mont.)  were  ad- 
justed. The  single  spur  line  running  through  the  Willis  quadrangle 
(Mont.)  and  the  Polaris  quadrangle  (Mont.-Idaho)  was  checked. 
Primary  level  circuits  run  by  the  General  Land  Office  in  the  Milk 
River,  No.  2,  Whiskey  Butte,  and  Wolf  Point  quadrangles  (Mont.) 
were  adjusted. 

Partial  computations  of  geodetic  distances  and  positions  in  the 
Mescalero  and  Tularosa  quadrangles  (N.  Mex.)  were  made. 

Primary  level  circuits  run  by  the  General  Land  Office  in  the  Blue 
Butte,  Elbowoods,  and  Ryder  quadrangles  (N.  Dak.)  were  adjusted. 

Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Empire  quadrangle  (S.  Dak.)  were 
adjusted. 
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Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Baggs,  Rawlins,  Savery  Creek,  and 
Wiley  quadrangles  (Wyo.)  were  adjusted  and  geodetic  distances  and 
positions  for  the  Cheyenne  quadrangle  (Wyo.)  were  computed. 

Level  lists  were  revised  and  assembled,  after  all  necessary  compu- 
tations and  readjustments  had  been  made,  and  transmitted  to  the 
editor  for  publication  as  bulletins  for  the  following  States  or  groups 
of  States;  Colorado  (Bulletin  486),  Montana  (Bulletin  482),  New 
Mexico  (Bulletin  464),  North  Dakota  (Bulletin  469),  South  Dakota 
(Bulletin  472),  Texas  (Bulletin  468),  and  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
(Bulletin  473). 

PACIFIC  DIVISION. 
HELD  WOBS. 

SUMMABT. 

During  the  season  topographic  mapping  was  carried  on  in  Arizona, 
California,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Washington.  This 
work  comprised  the  survey  of  12  quadrangles,  the  partial  survey  of 
30  quadrangles,  1  special  area,  and  1  national  park,  the  resurvey  or 
revision  of  8  quadrangles,  3  special  areas,  and  1  national  monument, 
and  the  partial  resurvey  of  8  quadrangles.  The  total  new  area 
mapped  was  10,154  square  miles— 3,610  for  publication  on  the  scale 
of  1 :  250,000,  5,447  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  125,000,  952  for 
publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  and  145  for  publication  on  the 
scale  of  1:31,680.  The  area  resurveyed  was  1,315  square  miles,  600 
for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  125,000,  268  for  publication  on  the 
scale  of  1 :  62,500, 430  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  31,680,  and  17 
for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1:12,000.  In  connection  with  this 
work  1,776  miles  of  primary  levels  were  run  and  358  permanent 
bench  marks  were  established.  In  addition,  profile  surveys  of  11 
rivers  were  made,  the  distance  traversed  being  541  miles.  Topo- 
graphic surveys  were  also  carried  on  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  the 
area  mapped  being  one  island,  embracing  portions  of  four  15-minute 
quadrangles,  and  the  partial  survey  of  one  island,  covering  portions 
of  three  quadrangles,  the  area  mapped  being  224  square  miles,  for 
publication  on  the  scale  of  1:31,680,  in  connection  with  which  178 
miles  of  primary  levels  were  run  and  60  permanent  bench  marks  set. 

Primary  triangulation  and  primary  traverse  were  carried  on  at 
different  times  by  four  parties,  the  work  being  distributed  over  por- 
tions of  California,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Washington.  The 
total  area  covered  by  this  primary  control  was  about  6,300  square 
miles,  of  which  3,000  were  controlled  by  primary  traverse,  486  miles 
being  run  and  61  permanent  marks  set;  38  triangulation  stations  were 
occupied  and  44  were  marked.  The  result  of  this  work  was  to  make 
control  available  in  24  quadrangles. 
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Topographic  surveys  in  Pacific  division  from  July  i,  1910,  to  June  SO,  1911. 
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6-25-50 

100-200 

5-50 

100-200 

5-7-100 

50-100 

100 

5-25-100 


For  publication  on  the  scale  of— 


1:230,000.  1:126,000.     1:02,500.         1:31,680. 


I 


Sq.m. 


2,919 
200 
491 


3,610 


I 


Sq.m. 
958 
3,178 


100 
35 

244 

415 
27 

490 


5,447 


Sq.m. 


170 


Sq.m. 
263 


220 


147 
65 


350 


952      268 


Sq.m.  Sq.m. 
145'    "436* 


145       430 


1 


3 

o 


Sq.m. 
af,843 
6,842 
200 
811 
36 
391 
480 
27 
840 


11,469 
224 


Primary 
levels. 


MiU9. 

40 

414 


237 


258 
635 


202 


1,776 
178 


67 


Primary 
traverse. 


Mi. 


210 
267 


4S6 


30 


61 


o  600  square  miles  resurveyed  in  Arixona  for  publication  on  scale  of  1 :  126,000,  and  17  square  miles  for  pub- 
lication on  scale  of  1 :  12,000. 

DETAILS  OF   WOBK  BY  STATES. 

Arizona, — The  survey  of  the  Winkleman  quadrangle,  in  Pinal  and 
Gila  counties,  Ariz.,  was  completed  by  J.  E.  Blackburn,  Pearson 
Chapman,  J.  G.  Staack,  S.  T.  Penick,  and  T.  P.  Pendleton,  the  total 
area  mapped  being  958  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of 
1 :  125,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  100  feet.  The  resurvey  of  the 
Miami  and  Ray  special  areas,  in  Gila  and  Pinal  counties,  was  com- 
pleted by  W.  M.  Beaman,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  12,000,with 
a  contour  interval  of  25  feet,  the  total  area  mapped  being  17  square 
miles.  The  resurvey  of  the  Petrified  Forest  National  Monument, 
in  Navajo  and  Apache  counties,  was  completed  by  Pearson  Chap- 
man and  J.  G.  Staack,  the  total  area  mapped  being  268  square  miles, 
for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contDur  interval  of 
25  feet.  For  the  control  of  this  area  40  miles  of  primary  levels  were 
run  and  10  permanent  bench  marks  established.  The  revision  of  a 
portion  of  the  Flagstaff  quadrangle,  in  the  Coconino  and  Tusayan 
national  forests,  in  Coconino  County,  was  completed  by  W.  M.  Bea- 
man, the  total  area  revised  being  600  square  miles,  for  publicaticm  on 
the  scale  of  1 :  125,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  100  feet. 

California. — ^The  department  of  engineering  of  California  allotted 
$14,000  for  the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographic  surveys  in 
that  State  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  allotted  a  like 
sum  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  Sacramento  Valley  the  resurvey 
of  the  Marysville  quadrangle  and  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  portions 
of  the  Smartsville  and  Chico  quadrangles,  in  Yuba,  Sutter,  Colusa, 
Butte,  Glenn,  and  Tehama  counties,  was  completed,  and  resulted  in 
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the  completion  of  the  Nelson,  Marysville  Buttes,  Pennington,  Nord, 
Dayton,  Durham,  Newhard,  and  Dry  Creek  T^-minute  quadrangles, 
and  of  the  valley  portions  of  the  SpenceviUe,  Oroville,  Singer  Creek, 
Keefers,  Clear  Creek,  and  Bangor  T^-minute  quadrangles,  the  total 
are  resurveyed  being  430  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale 
of  1 :  31,680,  with  a  contour  interval  of  5  feet. 

In  the  Salinas  Valley  the  mapping  of  the  Gonzales  and  Soledad 
quadrangles,  in  Monterey  and  San  Benito  counties,  was  started,  the 
total  area  mapped  being  99  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale 
of  1 :  31,680,  with  a  contour  interval  of  5  feet.  The  mapping  of  the 
Stockton  and  Brentwood  T^-minute  quadrangles,  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  in  San  Joaquin  and  Contra  Costa  counties,  was  commenced, 
the  area  mapped  being  57  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale 
of  1 :  31,680,  with  a  contour  interval  of  5  feet.  The  work  in  the  Sac- 
ramento, Salinas,  and  San  Joaquin  valleys  was  done  by  Duncan 
Hannegan,  W.  H.  Griffin,  T.  H.  Mon'bure,  J.  W.  MuUer,  M.  A.  Knock, 
Bayard  EjQock,  J.  L.  Lewis,  J.  P.  Harrison,  A.  T.  Fowler,  A.  J.  Ogle, 
W.  R.  Chenoweth,  R.  M.  La  FoUette,  and  A.  E.  Bungay.  For  the 
control  of  the  Byron,  Stockton,  and  Tracy  15-minute  quadrangles, 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  in  San  Joaquin,  Contra  Costa,  and  Ala- 
meda counties,  L.  F.  Biggs  and  G.  L.  Hagman  ran  269  miles  of 
primary  levels  and  established  62  permanent  bench  marks,  and  occu- 
pied 10  and  marked  9  triangulation  stations. 

In  addition  to  the  cooperative  work  in  California,  the  survey  of 
the  Bakersfield  quadrangle,  in  Kern  County,  was  completed  by  J.  L. 
Lewis  and  Bayard  Knock,  the  total  area  mapped  being  567  square 
miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  125,000,  with  a  contour  in- 
terval of  100  feet  The  survey  of  the  Mariposa  quadrangle,  in  Mari- 
posa, Fresno,  and  Madera  counties,  was  completed  by  E.  R.  Bart- 
lett,  T.  P.  Pendleton,  and  J.  "W.  MuUer,  the  total  area  mapped  being 
M5  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  125,000,  with  a 
contour  interval  of  100  feet.  The  survey  of  the  Coalinga  and  Panoche 
quadrangles,  in  Kings,  Monterey,  Fresno,  San  Benito,  and  Merced 
counties,  was  completed  by  H.  L.  McDonald  and  J.  L.  Lewis,  the 
total  area  mapped  being  879  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the 
scale  of  1 :  125,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  100  feet.  The  survey 
of  the  Petaluma  quadrangle,  in  Sonoma  and  Marin  counties,  was 
commenced  by  J.  G.  Staack  and  M.  A.  Knock,  the  total  area  mapped 
being  170  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1:62,500, 
with  a  contour  interval  of  25  feet.  A  small  area,  covering  about  half 
a  square  mile  in  the  Randsburg  quadrangle,  in  San  Bernardino  and 
Kern  counties,  was  revised  by  T.  P.  Pendleton.  The  survey  of  the 
Weayerville,  Big  Bar,  and  Korbel  quadrangles,  in  the  Trinity 
National  Forest,  in  Trinity  and  Humboldt  counties,  wa3  continued  by 
11865*— nnf  1911— tol  1 ^23 
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J.  P.  Harrison  and  Oscar  Jones,  the  total  area  mapped  being  259 
square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  250,000,  with  a  con- 
tour interval  of  200  feet,  and  54  square  miles  for  publication  on  the 
scale  of  1 :  125,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  100  feet.  The  survey 
of  the  Bishop  quadrangle,  in  the  Inyo  National  Forest,  in  Inyo  CJounty, 
was  continued  by  G.  R.  Davis  and  B.  A.  Jenkins,  the  total  area 
mapped  being  720  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of 
1 :  125,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  100  feet.  The  survey  of  the 
Caliente  quadrangle,  in  the  Sequoia  National  Forest,  was  continued 
by  C.  F.  Eberly,  R.  M.  La  Follette,  and  J.  W.  MuUer,  the  total  area 
mapped  being  613  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of 
1 :  125,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  100  feet.  For  the  additional 
control  of  the  Caliente  quadrangle  145  miles  of  primary  levels 
were  run  and  28  permanent  bench  marks  were  set  by  K.  W.  Trimble 
and  G.  L.  Hagman. 

Cdlifomia'Nevada. — ^The  survey  of  the  western  half  of  the  Balla- 
rat  l-degree  quadrangle,  in  Inyo  County,  Cal.,  and  of  the  southwest 
quarter  of  the  Lida  l-degree  quadrangle,  in  Inyo  County,  Cal.,  and 
Esmeralda  County,  Nev.,  was  completed  by  J.  E.  Blackburn  and 
T.  P.  Pendleton,  the  total  area  mapped  being  2,860  square  miles,  for 
publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  250,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  100 
feet.    Of  this  area,  200  square  miles  are  in  Nevada. 

Idaho. — ^The  survey  of  the  Panhandle  l-degree  quadrangle  in  the 
Pend  Oreille  National  Forest,  in  Kootenai,  Shoshone,  Saunders,  and 
Lincoln  counties,  was  continued  by  J.  W.  MuUer  and  T.  P.  Pendle- 
ton, the  total  area  mapped  being  491  square  miles,  for  publication 
on  the  scale  of  1 :  250,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  200  feet  The 
survey  of  the  Wayan  quadrangle,  which  lies  partly  in  the  Caribou 
National  Forest,  in  Bannock  and  Bear  Lake  counties,  was  continued 
by  Albert  Pike  and  W.  O.  Tufts,  the  total  area  mapped  being  220 
square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour 
interval  of  50  feet.  For  the  control  of  the  Wayan  quadrangle  73 
miles  of  primary  levels  were  run  and  20  permanent  bench  marks 
were  established  by  Mr.  Tufts,  D.  S.  Birkett,  and  O.  G.  Taylor,  and 
6  triangulation  stations  were  occupied  and  4  marked  by  G.  T.  Haw- 
kins. For  the  control  of  the  Lolo  quadrangle  L.  F.  Biggs  ran  75 
miles  of  primary  levels  and  set  18  permanent  bench  marks. 

Idaho-Montana, — The  survey  of  the  St.  Regis  and  Taft  quadran- 
gles, in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  National  Forest,  in  Shoshone  County, 
Idaho,  and  Missoula  and  Sanders  counties,  Mont.,  was  commenced 
by  J.  E.  Blackburn,  the  total  area  mapped  being  135  square  miles, 
of  which  35  are  in  Montana,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  125,000, 
with  a  contour  interval  of  100  feet.  For  the  control  of  the  Salmon 
quadrangle,  lying  partly  in  the  Shoshone  National  Forest;  and  the 
Dillon    quadrangle,    in   Lemhi    County,    Idaho,    and    Beaverhead 
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County,  Mont.,  W.  H.  Barringer  ran  89  miles  of  primary  levels  and 
established  19  permanent  bench  marks.    A  profile  survey  of  Salmon 
River,  m  the  Salmon,  Idaho,  and  Nez  Perce  national  forests,  was 
also  conmienced  by  Mr.  Barringer  and  continued  by  O.  G.  Taylor,  the  - 
total  number  of  niiles  traversed  being  107. 

Oregon. — ^The  State  engineer  of  Oregon  allotted  $2,500  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  cooperative  topographic  surveys  in  that  State,  which 
was  met  by  a  like  sum  for  the  same  purpose  from  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  The  survey  of  the  Willamette  Valley  was  con- 
tinued and  resulted  in  the  completion  of  the  Halsey  15-minute  quad- 
rangle (Shedds  and  Peoria  7i-minute)  in  Linn  and  Benton  counties, 
the  total  area  mapped  being  108  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the 
scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interv^al  of  7  feet ;  and  of  parts  of 
the  Monroe,  Albany,  and  Brownsville  quadrangles,  in  Linn  and 
Benton  counties,  the  area  mapped  being  21  square  miles,  for  pub- 
lication on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  5  feet. 
This  work  was  done  by  H.  L.  McDonald,  E.  R.  Bartlett,  A.  J. 
Ogle,  J.  M.  Rawls,  and  A.  F.  McNair.  For  the  control  of  these 
areas  A.  Finlay,  J.  M.  Rawls,  and  A.  G.  Hmnphreys  ran  101  miles 
of  primary  levels  and  established  28  permanent  bench  marks.  The 
survey  of  the  Boring  and  Oregon  City  quadrangles,  in  Multnomah 
and  Clackamas  counties,  was  begun  by  J.  H.  Wheat,  the  area 
mapped  being  18  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of 
1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  25  feet.  For  the  control  of  these 
areas  C.  F.  Urquhart  ran  82  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  16 
permanent  marks,  and  E.  M.  Bandli  ran  33  miles  of  primary  levels 
and  established  10  permanent  bench  marks.  The  survey  of  the  Pine 
quadrangle,  in  the  Wallowa  National  Forest,  in  Baker  and  Union 
counties,  was  conmienced  by  S.  G.  Lunde  and  G.  S.  Smith,  the  area 
mapped  being  49  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of 
1 :  125,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  100  feet.  In  addition  to  the 
cooperative  work,  the  survey  of  the  Cazadero  quadrangle,  in  the 
Oregon  National  Forest,  in  Clackamas  and  Multnomah  counties,  was 
commenced  by  A.  E.  Murlin,  the  area  mapped  being  49  square  miles, 
for  publication  on  a  scale  gf  1 :  125,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  100 
feet  For  the  control  of  this  area  E.  M.  Bandli  ran  124  miles 
of  primary  levels  a^  established  35  permanent  bench  marks,  and 
0.  C.  Kintner  ran  137  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  23  per- 
manent marks. 

OregortrWasMngton, — ^The  survey  of  the  Mount  Hood  special 
quadrangle,  which  lies  partly  in  the  Bull  Run  National  Forest,  in 
Multnomah,  Clackamas,  and  Wasco  counties.  Oreg.,  and  Clarke  and 
Skamania  counties.  Wash.,  was  continued  by  R.  M.  La  FoUette  and 
T.  P.  Pendleton,  the  area  mapped  being  251  square  miles,  for  publi- 
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cation  on  the  scale  of  1 :  125,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  100  feet. 
Of  the  area  mapped,  105  square  miles  lies  in  Washington. 

Utah. — ^The  survey  of  the  Sunnyside  quadrangle,  in  Carbon 
.County,  was  commenced  by  T.  M.  Bannon  and  S.  P.  Floore,  the  area 
mapped  being  65  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of 
1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  50  feet.  For  the  control  of  this 
quadrangle  and  of  the  Salt  Lake,  Fort  Douglas,  Provo,  Millfork, 
Soldiers  Sunmiit,  Kyune,  Castlegate,  Wellington,  Mounds,  Grassy, 
and  Beckworth  Peak  quadrangles,  in  Utah  and  Salt  Lake  counties, 
L.  F.  Biggs  ran  535  miles  of  double  primary  levels  and  established  60 
permanent  bench  marks.  For  the  control  of  the  Kyune,  Wellington, 
Soldiers  Summit,  Westwater,  Mount  Wass,  Moab,  Ninemile  Creek, 
Sunnyside,  and  Tidwell  quadrangles,  in  Carbon,  Emery,  Grand,  Utah, 
and  Wasatch  counties,  T.  M.  Bannon  occupied  22  triangulation 
stations  and  marked  31. 

Utah-Wyoming. — ^The  survey  of  the  Randolph  quadrangle,  which 
lies  partly  in  the  Cache  National  Forest,  in  Rich  and  Cache  counties. 
Utah,  and  Uinta  County,  Wyo.,  was  completed  by  A.  E.  Murlin,  the 
total  area  mapped  being  442  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale 
of  1 :  125,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  100  feet.  Of  the  area 
mapped,  27  square  miles  lie  in  Wyoming. 

Washington. — ^Under  the  allotment  of  $12,500  each,  made  by  the 
Board  of  Geological  Survey  of  Washington,  and  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  topographic  mapping  was  continued  and  re- 
sulted in  the  completion  of  the  mapping  of  the  Beverly  and  Moses 
Lake  quadrangles,  in  Grant  County,  and  of  part  of  the  Cedar  Lake 
quadrangle,  in  King  and  Pierce  counties,  the  total  area  mapped 
being  526  square  miles — 276  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500, 
and  385  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  125,000.  This  work  was 
done  by  W.  O.  Tufts,  Robert  Muldrow,  C.  F.  Eberly,  O.  G.  Taylor, 
and  L.  R.  Ebert.  The  survey  of  the  Palisades  quadrangle,  in  Grant 
County,  and  of  the  Grays  Harbor  quadrangle,  in  Pacific  County, 
was  begun  by  H.  L.  McDonald  and  Charles  Hartmann,  the  total 
area  mapped  being  38  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of 
1:62,500,  with  a  25-foot  contour  interval.  For  the  control  of  the 
Moses  Lake  and  Cedar  Lake  quadrangles,  D.  S.  Birkett  ran  191 
miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  42  permanent  bench  marks; 
G.  T.  Hawkins  and  O.  C.  Kintner  ran  267  miles  of  primary  traverse 
and  set  22  permanent  marks.  For  the  control  of  the  Grays  Harbor 
quadrangle,  G.  L.  Hagman  ran  56  miles  of  primary  levels  and  set 
14  permanent  bench  marks.  Profile  surveys  were  also  made  by 
Bayard  Knock,  W.  B.  Lewis,  and  T.  H.  Moncure  of  portions  of 
Cowlitz,  Cispus,  Nisqually,  Carbon,  Puyallup,  White,  American, 
Biunping,  Naches,  and  Tieton  rivers,  the  total  distance  traversed 
being  434  miles.    In  addition  to  the  cooperative  work  in  Washing- 
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ton,  a  survey  of  the  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  in  Pierce  County, 
was  started  by  F.  E.  Matthes  and  G.  R.  Davis,  the  total  area  mapped 
being  36  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with 
a  contour  interval  of  100  feet.  For  the  control  of  this  area  E.  M. 
Bandli  ran  45  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  12  permanent 
bench  marks. 

Hawaii. — In  1909  a  cooperative  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  the  superintendent  of  public  works  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  whereby  the  Survey 
loaned  instruments  and  detailed  topographers  to  the  Territory  to 
begin  the  topographic  survey  of  the  island  of  Kauai,  the  entire 
expense  of  the  work,  including  transportation  of  instruments  and 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  topographers,  being  borne  by  the  Terri- 
torial government  Under  this  arrangement  a  portion  of  the  island 
of  Kauai  embracing  374  square  miles  was  surveyed  prior  to  June  30, 
1910.  This  work  was  done  by  G.  R.  Davis,  H.  L.  McDonald,  A.  J. 
Ogle,  O.  G.  Taylor,  A.  T.  Fowler,  J.  L.  Lewis,  T.  H.  Moncure,  W.  H. 
Barringer,  and  C.  H.  Birdseye,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Mr. 
Birdseye,  topographer.  For  the  control  of  this  area  L.  F.  Biggs  ran 
184  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  44  permanent  bench 
marks. 

On  July  1, 1910,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1910,  and  ending  June  30,  1911,  whereby  the  Ter- 
ritory allotted  $15,000  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
$5,000  for  the  continuation  of  the  cooperative  survey  of  the  island 
of  Kauai,  begun  in  1909.  Since  that  date  the  mapping  of  the  island 
of  Kauai  has  been  completed,  the  area  mapped  being  173  square  miles, 
making  a  total  area  surveyed  of  547  square  miles,  for  publication  on 
the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  50  feet,  in  one  sheet 
as  the  island  of  Kauai.  A  map  of  a  portion  of  this  area,  embracing 
about  100  square  miles  of  irrigable  land,  will  be  published  separately 
on  the  scale  of  1 :  31,680,  with  a  contour  interval  of  10  feet.  After 
the  completion  of  the  mapping  of  the  island  of  Kauai  a  survey 
was  begun  of  th*^  northern  portion  of  the  island  of  Hawaii,  the  area 
mapped  to  June  30,  1911,  being  51  square  miles,  for  publication  on 
the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  50  feet.  The  work 
during  this  fiscal  year  was  done  by  C.  H.  Birdseye,  A.  T.  Fowler, 
and  W.  H.  Barringer,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  Birdseye. 
For  the  control  of  these  areas  W.  H.  Barringer  ran  178  miles  of 
primary  levels  and  established  60  permanent  bench  marks. 

OFFIOB  wo&x. 

The  drafting  of  the  following  sheets  was  completed:  Biggs, 
Gridley,  Dayton,  Durham,  Newhard,  Mount  Goddard,  Eddys, 
Salinas,  Marysville  Buttes,  Bangor,  Pennington,  Dry  Creek,  OroviUe, 
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Honecut,  Palermo,  Mariposa,  French  Crossing,  Keefers,  Clear  Creek, 
Randsburg  (revision),  Butte  Creek,  Nord,  Nelson, and  Tisdale  Weir, 
Cal. ;  Ivanpah,  CaL-Nev. ;  Miami  special,  Ray  special,  and  Petrified 
Forest,  Ariz.;  Salmon  River  profile,  Idaho;  Randolph,  Utah;  Moses 
Lake  and  Beverly,  Wash.;  Shedds  and  Peoria,  Oreg.;  Mana,  Na 
Pali,  Hanapepe,  Kilauea,  Kapaa,  Lihue,  Hanalei,  and  Waimea, 
Hawaii. 

Progress  in  the  drafting  of  additional  sheets  was  made  as  follows : 
Soledad,  Cal.,  19  per  cent ;  Big  Bar,  Cal.,  80  per  cent ;  Bishop,  CaL, 
15  per  cent ;  Gonzales,  Cal.,  45  per  cent ;  Singer  Creek,  Cal.,  70  per 
cent;  Ballarat,  Cal.-Nev.,  50  per  cent;  Panhandle,  Idaho,  30  per 
cent;  Wayan,  Idaho,  20  per  cent;  Mount  Hood,  Oreg.,  85  per  cent; 
Cedar  Lake,  Wash.,  25  per  cent;  Mount  Rainier  National  Park, 
Wash.,  11  per  cent. 

In  the  triangulation  and  computing  section  the  following  work 
was  completed : 

Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Petrified  Forest  quadrangle  (Ariz.) 
were  adjusted. 

Primary  level  circuits  were  adjusted  and  preliminary  geodetic  dis- 
tances and  positions  were  computed  for  the  Byron,  Holt,  Lathn^, 
Stockton,  Tracy,  and  Union  Island  quadrangles  (Cal.).  Primary 
level  circuits  in  the  Bakersfield,  Caliente,  McKittrick,  Mojave,  and 
Tejon  quadrangles  (Cal.)  were  adjusted,  and  preliminary  geodetic 
distances  and  positions  for  the  Avena,  Clyde,  Copperopolis,  Monteca, 
Oakdale,  Peters,  and  Trigo  quadrangles  (Cal.)  were  computed.  A 
double  primary  line  of  levels  run  by  the  water  resources  branch  in 
the  Hanford  quadrangle  (Cal.)  was  adjusted. 

Primary  level  circuits  run  with  a  prism  level  in  the  Kapaa,  Lihue, 
Na  Pali,  and  Waimea  quadrangles,  in  Kauai  Island,  Hawaii,  were 
adjusted. 

A  spur  line  of  primary  levels  through  the, Junction,  May,  and 
Salmon  quadrangles  (Idaho-Mcmt.)  was  checked.  Geodetic  dis- 
tances and  positions  in  the  Wayan  ^quadrangle  ( Idaho- Wyo.)  were 
computed. 

Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Brownsville  and  Halsey  quadrangles 
(Oreg.)  were  adjusted,  and  latitudes,  departures,  and  geographic 
positions  for  the  Cazadero  and  Oregon  City  (Oreg.)  and  the  Port- 
land and  Troutdale  (Oreg.- Wash.)  quadrangles  were  computed. 

A  primary  level  circuit  extending  through  the  Desert  Lake,  Moab, 
Price,  Provo,  Salt  Lake,  Scofield,  Tidwell,  and  Woodside  (Utah), 
and  Mount  Wass  and  Westwater  (Utah-Colo.)  quadrangles  was 
adjusted,  and  geodetic  distances  and  positions  for  the  Castlegate, 
Kyune,  Ninemile  Creek,  Poison  Spring,  Sunnyside,  and  Wellington 
quadrangles  (Utah)  were  computed.  A  spur  line  of  levels  in  the 
Simnyside  quadrangle  (Utah)  was  checked. 
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Primary  level  circuits  were  adjusted,  and  latitudes,  departures,  and 
geographic  positions  were  computed  in  the  Cedar  Lake,  Seattle, 
Snoqualmie,  Sultan,  and  Tacoma  quadrangles  (Wash.),  and  latitudes, 
departures,  and  geographic  positions  for  the  Mount  Rainier  quad- 
rangle (Wash.)  were  computed.  Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Moses 
Lake  quadrangle  (Wash.),  run  by  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, and  in  the  Pasco  and  Wallula  quadrangles  (Wash.),  run  by  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Service,  were  adjusted. 

Geodetic  distances  and  positions  in  the  Soda  Springs  quadrangle 
(Wyo.)  were  computed. 

Level  lists  were  revised  and  assembled,  after  necessary  computa- 
tions and  readjustments  had  been  made,  and  tran^nitted  to  the 
editor  for  publication  as  bulletins  for  the  following  States :  Arizona 
(Bulletin  463),  California  (Bulletin  481),  Idaho  (Bulletin  487), 
Nevada  (Bulletin  488),  Oregon  (Bulletin  462),  Utah  (Bulletin  489), 
and  Wadiington  (Bulletin  457).  The  manuscript  for  the  report  on 
the  Idaho- Washington  boimdary  line  survey  was  assembled  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  editor  for  publication  as  Bulletin  466. 

INSPECTION  or  TOPOGRAPHIC  SUKVEYING  AND  MAPPING. 

The  field  time  of  the  inspectors  was  devoted  largely  to  regular  and 
special  topographic  work.  J.  H.  Renshawe  spent  the  early  part  of 
the  season  on  inspection  duty  in  portions  of  the  Atlantic,  Central, 
and  Rocky  Mountajj^  divisions,  and  six  weeks  in  the  fall  in  topo- 
graphic sketching  in  the  Quarry ville  quadrangle  (Pa.).  W.  M.  Bea- 
man  examined  and  revised  600  square  miles  in  the  Flagstaff  quad- 
rangle (Ariz.),  surveyed  and  inked  in  the  field  the  Ray  special  map 
(Ariz.),  and  started  control  for  the  Miami  special  map  (Ariz.). 
F.  E.  Matthes  was  engaged  during  the  field  season  in  topographic 
work  on  the  map  of  the  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  completing 
36  square  miles. 

The  office  duties  of  Messrs.  Renshawe  and  Beaman  involved  a 
careful  supervision  of  the  inking  and  preparation  of  the  final  draw- 
ings of  the  topographic  branch  and  their  final  examination  prior  to 
submission  for  engraving  or  photolithography.  Mr.  Matthes's  time 
was  devoted  to  the  inking  of  his  field  work  and  to  the  revision  of  the 
book  of  instructions  for  the  topographic  branch. 

INSTRUMENTS  AND  TOPOGRAPHIC  RECORDS. 

As  in  past  years  the  repairs  to  all  topographic  instruments  were 
made  under  the  supervision  of  E.  M.  Douglas,  who  is  also  in  charge 
of  the  topographic  records. 

The  additions  to  the  topographic  records  consisted  of  263  triangu- 
lation  or  primary  traverse  books,  221  level  books,  nearly  300  vertical- 
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angle  or  stadia  books,  and  125  plane-table  sheets,  all  of  which  have 
been  numbered  and  catalogued.  Four  new  iron  filing  cases  for  rec- 
ords were  purchased. 

MAP  OP  THB  TJNrraD  STATED. 

Of  the  work  begun  last  year  on  the  1 : 1,000,000  scale  map  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  direction  of  A.  F.  Hassan,  base  maps  of  the 
following  States  have  been  completed:  Vermont  (pwtions  of  sheets 
K  and  L  18  and  L  19),  Massachusetts  (portions  of  sheets  K  18  and 
19),  Rhode  Island  (portion  of  sheet  K  19),  Connecticut  (portions  of 
sheets  K  18  and  19),  Michigan  (portions  of  sheets  K  16  and  17  and 
L  15, 16,  and  17) ,  Wisconsin  (portions  of  sheets  K  and  L  15  and  16), 
Minnesota  (portions  of  sheets  K,  L,  and  M  14  and  15),  Indiana  (por- 
tions of  sheets  J  and  K  16),  and  North  Carolina  (portions  of  sheets 
I  16  and  I  and  J  17  and  18).  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  lettering  was 
completed  on  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  portions  of  sheet  K  18, 
and  80  per  cent  of  the  lettering  on  the  Ohio  portion  of  sheet  K  17. 
The  Ohio  portion  of  sheet  K  16  was  lettered,  completing  the  sheet, 
and  75  per  cent  of  sheet  J  18  was  compiled  and  inked. 

New  work  included  the  following: 

Sheets  K  14  and  15,  Iowa  portions,  completed. 

Sheets  L  and  M  11,  12,  and  13,  Montana  portions,  60  per  cent 
compiled  and  inked. 

Sheets  K  12  and  13,  Wyoming  portions,  7  per  cent  compiled  and 
inked.  ■ 

Sheets  H  and  1 15  and  16,  Mississippi  portion,  80  per  cent  compiled 
and  inked. 

Sheets  H  and  I  16,  the  coastal  plain  area  of  Alabama,  80  per  cent 
compiled  and  inked. 

Sheet  K  19,  contours  compiled  for  the  land  and  ocean  floor,  and  the 
sheet  transmitted  for  engraving. 

WATEB-BESOtmCES  BRANCH. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  water-resources  investigations  of  the  year  were  made  imder 
the  authority  of  the  following  clause  in  the  sundry  civil  act : 

For  gauging  the  streams  and  determining  the  water  supply  of  the  United 
States  and  for  the  Investigations  of  underground  currents  and  artesian  wells, 
and  for  the  preparation  of  reports  upon  the  best  methods  of  utilizing  the  water 
resources,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  increase  of  $50,000  in  the  appropriation  for  investigations  of 
water  resources  permitted  a  considerable  extension  of  this  work 
during  the  fiscal  year.  It  was  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  per- 
form important  land-classification  work  in  the  West  (see  pp.  68-72) 
to  allot  82  per  cent  of  the  total  appropriation  for  work  west  of  the 
one  hundredth  meridian. 
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ALLOTMENTS. 

The  allotments  of  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  were  as 
follows: 

Administrative  expenses  of  the  survey $9, 179 

Clerical  assistance  and  supervision  of  work 11,000 

Purchase  of  supplies,  telegrams,  etc 800 

Computations,  reports,  and  technical  studies 10, 500 

Stream  gagings  in — 

New  England  and  New  York 8,000 

Ylrginia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 

Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee 4, 000 

West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  8, 000 

Minnesota 6, 000 

Texas 1,000 

Arkansas ^,  000 

Stream  gagings  and  water-power  investigations  in — 

Southern  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico 12,000 

Northern  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  North  Dakota 9, 500 

Idaho,  Utah,  and  Nevada 11,000 

Washington  aiid  Oregon 12,000 

California 4, 500 

Nevada  and  Arizona 6, 000 

Stream  gagings  in  Hawaii 5, 000 

Investigations  of  ground  water,  including  quality  of  water.  19, 500 

Land-classification  board 4, 000 

Water-power  investigations 6, 200 

Debris  investigations 800 

Ck>ntingent 21 

150,000 
COOPERATION. 
STATES. 

Cooperation  with  several  States  has  been  maintained  as  described 
in  previous  reports.  The  States  and  the  amounts  allotted  by  them 
are  as  follows : 

Amounts  allotted  hy  States  for  cooperative  work  with  United  States  Geological 
Survey  in  investigations  of  water  resources. 

California $9,000.00 

Colorado 545.00 

Hawaii 5, 000. 00 

Idaho 5.000.00 

IlUnois 3, 000. 00 

Maine 1, 000. 00 

Massachusetts 825. 00 

New  York 11,089.69 

New  Mexico 3, 170.93 

Oregon   2, 500. 00 

Utah 2, 000. 00 

Vermont 1, 000. 00 

WashlngtJon 5, 000. 00 

49. 130.  G2 
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The  work  performed  under  these  agreements  is  outlined  in  the 
following  paragraphs: 

California, — ^The  determination  of  stream  flow ;  tlie  survey  of  reservoir,  dam, 
and  canal  sites  for  tlie  development  of  irrigation,  water  power,  and  municipal 
supply ;  the  study  of  underground  waters. 

Colorado, — ^The  determination  of  stream  flow  for  use  in  the  developm«it  of 
irrigation  and  water  power. 

Hawaii, — The  determination  of  stream  flow,  the  survey  of  resen^olr  sites, 
the  measurement  of  precipitation,  and  the  determination  of  the  occurrence, 
quantity,  and  character  of  underground  waters. 

Idaho, — ^The  determination  of  stream  flow. 

Illinois. — ^The  determination  of  stream  flow,  especially  low  waters  and  flood 
heights,  for  use  as  a  basis  for  the  drainage  of  swamp  and  overflow  lands. 

Maine, — The  determination  of  stream  flow  and  the  survey  of  reservoir  and 
dam  sites. 

MasaachuheitB, — The  determination  of  stream  flow. 

Tfevo  York, — There  are  two  cooperative  agreements  in  force  in  this  State- 
one  with  the  State  engineer,  in  which  $1,089.60  has  been  exi)ended  by  each  party 
for  the  determination  of  stream  flow  at  points  designated  by  the  State  engineer, 
and  the  other  with  the  State  water  supply  commission,  in  which  the  CQmmisslon 
has  allotted  $10,000  and  the  survey  $1,000,  the  money  being  devoted  to  the  deter- 
mination of  stream  flow  for  use  in  storage  and  the  development  of  water  power. 

Vew  Mexico, — ^The  determination  of  stream  flow  for  use  in  the  development 
of  water  power  and  irrigation. 

Oregon. — The  determination  of  stream  flow  for  use  in  the  development  of 
irrigation,  municipal  water  supply,  navigation,  and  water  power. 

Utah, — The  determination  of  stream  flow  for  use  in  Irrigation  and  the  devel- 
opment of  water  power. 

Vermont, — The  determination  of  the  water  resources  of  the  State. 

Washington, — The  determination  of  stream  flow  for  use  in  irrigation  and  the 
development  of  water  power. 

REOLAXATIOV    BERYIOE. 

Cooperation  has  also  been  maintained  with  the  United  States 
Reclamation  Service.  The  rivers  supplying  water  to  the  reclama- 
tion projects  under  construction  by  that  bureau  must  necessarily  be 
investigated  to  determine  the  amounts  of  water  that  they  will  yield 
for  irrigation.  This  work,  being  specifically  applied  to  these  proj- 
ects, becomes  a  proper  charge  thereon,  and  the  Reclamation  Service 
has  deemed  it  of  advantage  to  utilize  the  Survey  engineers  for  this 
purpose,  paying  to  the  Survey,  through  transfer  of  funds  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  actual  cost  of  the  investigations.  During 
the  last  year  96  stations  have  been  maintained  under  this  cooperative 
agreement. 

OFFICE  OF  IKDIAK  AFFAIB8. 

Cooperation  has  also  been  effected  with  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs 
in  connection  with  investigations  of  ground  water.  At  the  request 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  a  study  of  ground-water  sup- 
plies was  undertaken  in  the  Moqui  and  Navajo  reservations  of  Ari- 
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zona,  New  Mexico,  and  southern  Utah,  $1,500  b«ing  set  aside  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Indian  Office. 

Investigations  of  stream  flow  on  Indian  reservations  have  also 
been  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Geological  Survey.  The 
number  of  stations  maintained  und^r  this  arrangement  is  as  jfoUows : 
Idaho,  2;  New  Mexico,  3;  Washington,  6;  Wisconsin,  2.  The  cost 
of  this  work  has  been  paid  by  transfer  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
from  the  Indian  Office  appropriation. 

FOREST  SERYIOE. 

The  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service  during  the  year  was 
merely  a  cooperation  of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  the 
determination  of  stream  flow  in  selected  national  forests.  Stations 
were  established  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  their 
maintenance,  operation,  etc.,  was  undertaken  by  the  officials  of  the 
Forest  Service,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Survey.  The  number 
of  stations  maintained  under  this  arrangement  is  as  follows : 

stream  gaging  stations  in  national  forests, 

California 51 

Ck)lorado 59 

Idaho 7 

Montana 14 

New  Mexico 7 

Oregon 20 

Utah 13 

Washington 16 

Wyoming 7 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  work  of  the  water-resources  branch  is  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing publications  issued  during  the  year:  Professional  Paper  72; 
Water-Supply  Papers  237,  240,  246,  251,  253  to  258,  260,  262  to  265, 
and  270.  Titles  and  brief  sunmiaries  of  these  publications  are  given 
on  pages  31-33.  Water-Supply  Papers  261,  266,  267  to  269,-  271, 
272  to  278,  286,  and  288,  and  Bulletin  479  were  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Nine  manuscripts  are  in 
hand  awaiting  editorial  work,  and  16  other  reports  are  in  diflferent 
stages  of  preparation.  Reprints  of  the  following  water-supply 
papers,  the  original  edition  of  which  has  been  exhausted,  were  or- 
dered and  delivered  during  the  year:  165, 167, 168,  174, 175, 177, 180, 
238,  239,  253,  255,  and  260. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  organization  of  the  water-resources  branch  has  been  changed 
during  the  year  to  conform  to  the  new  conditions  and  objects  of 
work.    The  investigation  of  water-power  sites,  rights  of  way,  etc, 
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was  first  performed  by  the  engineers  of  the  division  of  surface 
waters  in  connection  with  their  measurements  of  stream  flow.  This 
plan,  however,  resulted  in  a  division  of  interest  in  both  kinds  of 
work,  so  that  neither  received  the  attention  that  it  required,  even  to 
the  extent  of  the  small  allotments  available  for  the  purpose.  A  new 
division  was  therefore  organized,  the  members  of  which  give  their 
entire  time  to  the  land-classification  work.  The  organization  is  now 
as  follows: 

M.  O.  Leighton,  chief  hydrographer. 

Division  of  surface  waters:  John  C.  Hoyt,  engineer  in  charge. 
Division  of  underground  waters:  W.  C.  Mendenhall,  geologist  in  charge. 
Division  of  water  utilization :  M.  O.  Leighton,  engineer  in  charge. 

DIVISION  OF  SURFACE  WATERS. 
UEASUBXMXXTB  OF  BTKEAX  FLOW. 

The  work  assigned  to  the  division  of  surface  waters  consists  of  the 
measurement  of  the  flow  of  rivers  in  the  United  States,  which  is 
divided  into  14  districts,  as  follows: 

Maine  district,  covering  only  the  State  of  Maine :  C.  C.  Babb,  district  engineer, 
State  capitol,  Augusta,  Me. 

New  England  district:  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  CJonnecticut,  and  New  York.  C.  C.  Covert,  district  engineer.  Federal 
Building,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Middle  Atlantic  district  and  computing  section :  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  New 
Jersey.    R.  H.  Bolster,  district  engineer,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Southeastern  district:  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  M.  R.  Hall,  district  engineer,  Post  OfBce  Building, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Ohio  Valley  district:  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  A.  H. 
Horton,  district  engineer.  Federal  Building,  Newport,  Ky. 

Upper  Mississippi  district:  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  Robert  Follansbee, 
district  engineer,  Old  Capitol  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Upper  Missouri  district:  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  Wyoming.  W.  A. 
Lamb,  district  engineer,  Montana  National  Bank  Building,  Helena,  Mont. 

Denver  district:  Colorado,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  South  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming.  W.  B.  Freeman,  district  engineer.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Great  Basin  district:  Idaho,  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Nevada.  B.  C.  LaRne, 
district  engineer,  Brooks  Arcade,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Columbia  River  district:  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho.  F.  F.  Henshaw, 
district  aigineer,  Tilford  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

California  district:  California,  Nevada,  and  Arizona.  W.  B.  Clapp,  district 
engineer.  Federal  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Texas  district,  covering  only  the  State  of  Texas:  T.  U.  Taylor,  resident 
engineer,  Austin,  Tex. 

Hawaiian  district,  covering  the  Territory  of  Hawaii :  F.  W.  Martin,  district 
engineer,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Alaskan  district,  covering  the  Territory  of  Alaska :  C.  K  Ellsworth,  engineer 
in  charge; 
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The  results  of  the  work  performed  in  these  districts  are  compiled 
and  computed  for  publication  by  the  computing  section  in  the  Wash- 
mgton  office,  under  the  charge  of  R.  H.  Bolster,  assistant  engineer. 
The  distribution  of  the  gaging  stations  by  States  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table,  together  with  the  number  of  stations  established 
and  discontinued  and  the  number  of  measurements  made.  As  a  large 
part  of  the  work  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal 
bureaus.  State  organizations,  and  private  parties,  the  table  has  been 
arranged  to  show  the  extent  of  such  cooperation  in  each  State. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  total  number  of  stations  maintained 
(exclusive  of  those  in  Hawaii  and  Alaska)  was  1,105.  During  the 
year  107  stations  were  discontinued  and  420  stations  were  established ; 
4,975  measurements  were  made  at  regular  stations  and  596  miscel- 
laneous measurements  were  made.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
records  ready  for  publication  were  received  at  the  end  of  the  year 
from  private  parties  for  about  100  stations. 

Gaging  stations  and  cooperating  parties  for  the  fiscal  year  1910. 
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In  Alaska  54  gaging  stations  were  maintained  in  the  Yukon- 
Tanana  region  for  an  average  period  of  143  weeks,  furnishing  data 
on  the  water  resources  of  about  4,700  square  miles;  15  gaging  sta- 
tions were  also  maintained  for  about  170  weeks  in  Seward  Peninsula, 
yielding  data  on  the  run-off  of  approximately  1,800  square  miles. 

The  data  in  connection  with  the  investigation  in  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  have  not  yet  been  assembled  for  publication.  Excellent 
progress,  however,  has  been  made  in  this  Territory  in  spite  of  local 
difficulties.  * 

The  standard  of  the  progress  reports  on  stream  measurements  has 
been  materially  improved.  The  installation  of  a  number  of  auto- 
matic gages  of  different  patterns,  each  adapted  to  peculiar  condi- 
tions, is  also  expected  to  make  the  records  more  accurate  and  to  give 
a  clearer  insight  into  the  laws  governing  stream  flow. 

Old-time  records  of  stations  maintained  by  the  War  Department 
and  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  are  being  carefully  inves- 
tigated and  by  means  of  discharge  measurements  made  during  pre- 
vious years  and  complete  studies  and  adjustments  of  the  discharge 
data  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  for  a  large  numbet  of  stations  long- 
time records  of  daily  discharge.  The  longest  record  thus  far  ob- 
tained is  for  Ohio  Eiver  at  AVheeling,  W.  Va.,  from  1838  to  date. 
It  is  expected  that  these  investigations  will  throw  light  on  the 
much-discussed  problems  of  the  relation  of  run-off  to  precipitation 
and  the  effect  of  deforestation  on  river  discharge. 

To  facilitate  the  use  of  Government  reports  relating  to  water  sup- 
ply, climate,  and  related  subjects,  the  United  States  has,  by  agree- 
ment between  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  Weather  Bureau,  been 
divided  into  12  areas  and  the  progress  report  of  stream  gaging  has 
been  divided  into  12  parts,  each  part  covering  one  of  these  areas. 
The  areas  and  the  numbers  of  the  corresponding  reports  giving  the 
results  for  1909  and  1910  are  shown  in  the  table  below.  The  reports 
for  1910  have  not  yet  been  published. 

Reports  on  surface-water  supply  of  the  United  States. 
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BIYSR-PBOFILE  StrBYETB. 

During  the  year  all  river-profile  surveys  were  performed  by  the 
topographic  branch,  except  certain  incidental  surveying  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  district  by  Bobert  FoUansbee  in  St.  Louis,  Ottertail, 
Goquet,  and  Vermilion  rivers,  and  on  certain  rivers  draining  into 
Lake  Superior. 

DtBRIB  nrVBSTXaATZOH. 

A  report  on  the  investigation  of  the  natural  laws  governing  the 
transportation  of  material  of  rivers  has  been  in  preparation  by 
Q.  K.  Gilbert.  This  is  based  on  the  results  of  nearly  four  years' 
laboratory  experimentation  in  California,  and  the  laws  discovered 
by  the  studies  will  undoubtedly  be  extremely  valuable  to  the  engi- 
neering profession. 

DIVISION  OF  GROUND  WATERS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1910-11  an  allotment  of  $19,500 
was  made  from  the  appropriation  for  gaging  streams,  to  be  used 
by  the  division  of  underground  waters  for  investigating  ground- 
water problems  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  this  direct  allot- 
ment, $1,500  was  set  aside  by  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  for  a  special 
study  of  conditions  on  the  Moqui-Navajo  Reservations  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico. 

Of  the  direct  allotment,  $2,000  was  transferred  to  the  geologic 
branch  for  use  in  the  cooperative  work  carried  on  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  that  branch  in  the  States  included  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
Coastal  Plain.  The  results  of  this  work  are  summarized  in  the  report 
of  the  geologic  branch. 

A  small  sum  was  set  aside  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  com- 
pleting the  field  work  involved  in  the  preparation  of  a  report  on 
California  springs  by  G.  A.  Waring,  who,  as  indicated  in  the  last 
annual  report,  severed  his  connection  with  the  Survey  early  in  Septem- 
ber, 1910.  Previous  to  his  departure,  but  during  the  present  fiscal 
year,  he  spent  a  month  in  field  work  in  California,  completed  the 
first  draft  of  .his  manuscript,  and  delivered  it  for  editorial  revision 
and  review.  Scnne  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  necessary  to 
prepare  it  for  publication. 

R.  B.  Dole,  assistant  chemist,  was  assigned  to  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  in  California,  where  he  spent  three  months  in  a  study  of  the 
composition  of  the  underground  waters.  Several  hundred  field  assays 
and  a  smaller  number  of  complete  analyses  were  made  and  are  now 
being  assembled  in  the  form  of  a  report,  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
completed  early  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Tn  August  the  division  of  underground  waters  was  strengthened 
by  the  transfer  to  it  from  the  Reclamation  Service  of  Herman  Stabler, 
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qualified  as  a  chemist  and  engineer.  Mr.  Stabler  was  assigned  to 
the  San  Joaquin  and  San  Jacinto  valleys,  in  California,  to  study 
the  results  of  experience  in  irrigation  by  the  use  of  pumping  plants, 
to  determine  especially  the  cost  of  pumped  water  under  various  am- 
ditions  and  the  relative  value  of  the  different  pumping  devices  in 
use.  About  60  pimiping  plants  were  tested,  and  a  report  on  the  ex- 
periments in  the  San  Jacinto  Valley  has  been  prepared.  The  report 
on  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  work  is  as  yet  incomplete. 

These  two  researches  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  are  intended  to 
supplement  geologic  and  statistical  studies  of -the  development  of  the 
underground  waters  in  this  great  valley,  and  their  results  will  even- 
tually be  combined  with  the  results  of  those  studies  in  a  general 
report  on  the  area. 

By  cooperation  with  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  an  investigation 
of  the  relation  of  ground- water  supplies  to  run-off,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  loss  through  evaporation  and  other  forms  of  drainage,  on  the 
other,  has  been  undertaken  in  Owens  Valley  by  Charles  H.  Lee. 
Careful  measurements  of  all  streams  tributary  to  this  valley  and  of 
evaporation  from  soU  surfaces  under  various  conditions  of  ground- 
water level  have  been  made.  It  is  expected  that  the  report  embodying 
the  results  of  this  work  will  constitute  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  certain  fundamental  facts  involved  in  all  ground-water  problems — 
facts  which  heretofore  it  has  not  proved  feasible  to  investigate, 
although  their  importance  has  long  been  recognized. 

One  of  the  most  important  single  researches  undertaken  during  the 
year  is  that  of  Sulphur  Spring  Valley,  Ariz.,  extending  from  Doug- 
las, on  the  Mexican  line,  northward  beyond  Willcox.  This  work  has 
been  undertaken  as  a  result  of  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
Arizona  Experiment  Station,  R.  H.  Forbes,  director,  and  has  been  in 
charge  of  O.  E.  Meinzer,  of  the  Geological  Survey.  It  involves  re- 
connaissance topographic  work  and  careful  studies  of  groimd-water 
levels,  of  the  costs  of  recovery  by  pumping,  of  the  chemical  character 
of  the  ground  waters  and  of  the  soils,  and  of  other  facts  bearing  gen- 
erally on  the  problems  of  irrigation  by  means  of  underground  waters. 
The  preparation  of  a  report  embodying  the  results  of  this  research  is 
well  advanced  toward  completion  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  small  allotment  was  made  through 
the  geologic  branch  to  N.  H.  Darton  to  enable  him  to  procure  results 
that  can  be  embodied  in  a  water-supply  paper  on  the  area  about 
Deming,  N.  Mex.  This  work  was  extended  southward  from  Deming 
to  a  point  within  15  or  20  miles  of  the  Mexican  border,  but  was  not 
completed  during  the  fiscal  year.  An  additional  small  allotment  will 
be  made  during  the  year  1911-12  to  permit  the  completion  of  this 
work. 
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The  report  on  the  underground  waters  of  Iowa,  the  preparation  of 
which,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Survey,  has  been  under  way  for 
some  time,  was  received  in  rough  draft  late  in  the  fiscal  year,  and  at 
its  close  is  undergoing  revision.  Direct  supervision  over  this  report 
has  been  exercised  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Norton,  pf  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa, 
and  the  document  will  be  issued  as  the  joint  product  of  the  State  and 
Federal  surveys. 

A  similar  report  on  the  geology  and  water  resources  of  Minnesota, 
submitted  for  publication  during  the  previous  fiscal  year,  has  been 
advanced  through  the  various  stages  of  editorial  revision  and  publica- 
tion, and  was  issued  just  before  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

C.  H.  Gordon,  of  Kjttoxville,  Tenn.,  completed  the  rough  draft  of 
his  report  on  the  geology  and  underground  waters  of  the  Wichita 
region  of  north-central  Texas  during  the  year,  and  submitted  it  for 
revision  and  comment.  This  completes  the  series  of  reports  that  have 
been  prepared  for  the  Survey  by  Prof.  Gordon. 

The  special  investigations  undertaken  for  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  the  Moqui  and  Navajo  reservations  in  Arizona  have  been 
carried  out  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Gregory,  of  the  Survey  staff  and  of  Yale 
University.  The  results  of  these  studies  are  not  prepared  for  publi- 
cation, but  are  presented  in  the  form  of  manuscript  reports  intended 
to  serve  as  practical  guides  to  engineers  and  agents  of  the  Indian 
Office.  These  manuscripts  are  transmitted  directly  to  the  Commis- 
ffloner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  his  information. 

A  study  of  the  quality  of  the  surface  waters  of  Washington,  com- 
menced in  1909,  has  been  completed  in  cooperation  with  the  Wash- 
ington State  Board  of  Health  as  one  of  a  series  of  reports  dealing 
specifically  with  the  quality  of  the  surface  waters  of  the  United  States. 
The  chemical  laboratory  for  which  quarters  were  courteously  fur- 
nished by  the  University  of  Washington  has  been  discontinued  and  a 
report  on  the  work,  to  be  published  as  a  water-supply  paper,  is  being 
prepared  by  Walton  Van  Winkle,  who  was  in  direct  charge  of  the 
investigations  for  the  Survey.  Samples  of  water  were  collected  daily 
for  a  year  from  the  principal  rivers  of  Washington  at  17  stations  and 
were  united  in  sets  of  convenient  number;  the  composites  thus  ob- 
tained were  subjected  to  mineral  analysis.  In  addition,  determina- 
tions of  turbidity,  color,  and  alkalinity  were  made  daily  on  several 
streams,  and  samples  were  also  collected  daily  for  six  months  at 
Albany,  Oreg.,  from  Willamette  River,  one  of  the  largest  tributaries 
of  the  Columbia.  The  results  of  these  examinations  as  presented  in 
Mr.  Van  Winkle's  report  furnish  definite,  reliable  information  re- 
garding the  chemical  composition  of  the  surface  waters  of  Washing- 
ton, the  changes  to  which  they  are  subject,  and  their  availability  as 
domestic  and  industrial  supplies  and  for  irrigation.    Coupled  with 
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other  observations  that  have  been  made  they  supply  means  for  esti- 
mating the  rate  of  chemical  denudation  in  the  State  and  the  condi- 
tioning eflfect  of  the  geologic  structure  of  the  region. 

In  addition  to  the  investigations  outlined  above,  a  large  amount  of 
miscellaneous  work  has. been  performed  by  the  division  during  the 
year.  R.  B.  Dole,  for  example,  in  addition  to  the  California  went 
for  which  he  is  directly  responsible,  has  maintained  general  super- 
vision over  investigations  of  the  quality  of  water  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  has  revised  chapters  on  the  chemistry  of 
water  in  all  reports  that  have  been  submitted  for  publication.  Mcore 
or  less  of  the  energy  of  the  division  has  been  absorbed  in  making  en- 
larged-homestead designations  under  the  authority  of  the  act  of 
February  3, 1909,  and  in  preparing  reports  on  lists  presented  by  the 
public-land  States  for  segregation  imder  the  Carey  Act.  The  results 
of  work  of  this  type  have  been  presented  through  the  land-classifica- 
tion board  in  the  geologic  branch. 

DIVISION  OF  WATER  UTILIZATION. 
SCOPE   OF  THE  WOBX. 

The  work  of  the  water-resources  branch  includes  the  investigation 
of  power  sites  and  other  matters  on  the  public  lands;  the  investiga- 
tion of  water  powers,  floods,  and  river  profiles,  and  the  preparation 
of  reports  thereon  for  publication;  the  investigation  of  the  run-off  of 
rivers  that  drain  lands  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
purchase  as  national  forests,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  data  ob- 
tained to  determine  whether  or  not  the  control  of  such  lands  would 
promote  or  protect  navigation. 

WATEB'POWEB  SITES. 

A  statement  of  the  lands  recommended  either  for  withdrawal  or 
for  restoration  for  water-power  sites,  with  all  similar  matters  in 
connection  therewith,  such  as  reports  on  applications  for  right  of 
way,  enlarged-homestead  designations,  and  Carey  Act  segregations, 
is  given  in  detail  in  the  report  of  the  land-classification  board. 

During  1910  areas  aggregating  over  650,000  acres  not  previously 
examined  were  investigated  by  engineers  of  the  water-resources 
branch  in  connection  with  water-power  withdrawals. 

The  work  of  preparing  reports  on  water-power  sites  and  collateral 
matters  is  done  in  conformity  with  that  portion  of  the  sundry  civil 
appropriation  act  providing  for  the  preparation  of  "  reports  on  the 
best  methods  of  utilizing  the  water  resources.'' 

AoaTnsmov  of  lavds. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  investigations  of  stream 
flow  were  made  in  the  White  Mountain  region  of  New  Hampshire 
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to  determine  the  relation  of  forest  cover  to  stream  flow.  This  region 
has  been  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  purchase 
as  a  national  forest,  and  the  examination  is  being  made  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Weeks  Act. 

PUBLICATION  BRANCH. 

BOOK-PUBLICATION  DIVISION. 

8ECTI0H  OF  TEXTS. 

The  publications  of  the  year  consisted  of  1  annual  report,  2  pro- 
fessional papers,  33  bulletins,  23  advance  chapters  from  5  bulletins, 
16  water-supply  papers,  54  advance  chapters  from  the  annual  report 
on  mineral  resources  for  1909,  7  advance  chapters  from  the  annual 
report  on  mineral  resources  for  1910,  5  geologic  folios,  43  press  bul- 
letins, and  a  number  of  pamphlets.  These  publications  were  the 
Thirty-first  Annual  Report;  Professional  Papers  68  and  72;  Bulle- 
tins 381  (published  also  in  4  advance  chapters),  425  to  427,  inclusive, 
429, 4r30  (published  also  in  10  advance  chapters),  431  (published  also 
in  2  advance  chapters) ,  432  to  447,  inclusive,  449,  452,  453,  457,  459 
to  463,  inclusive,  465,  and  7  separates  from  470;  Water-Supply 
Papers  237,  240,  246,  251,  253  to  258,  inclusive,  260,  262  to  265,  in- 
clusive, and  270;  54  (all)  advance  chapters  from  Mineral  Resources 
for  1909;  7  advance  chapters  from  Mineral  Resources  for  1910;  5 
geologic  folios  (published  in  folio  and  octavo  form) ;  a  list  of  pub- 
lications; a  list  of  topographic  maps  and  folios  and  geologic  folios; 
"Regulations  and  instructions  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey; "  a  chart  showing  mineral  products  of  the  United  States,  1900- 
1909 ;  a  chart  showing  production  of  coal  in  the  United  States  from 
1814 ;  and  Press  Bulletins  428  to  458,  inclusive,  and  new  series  1  to  7, 
inclusive  (also  5  special  issues).  Titles  and  summaries  of  the  publi- 
cations of  the  regular  series  are  given  on  pages  22-35. 

The  total  number  of  printed  pages  in  these  publications  was 
13,566 ;  the  publications  of  the  previous  year  comprised  12,855  pages. 

During  the  year  40,648  pages  of  manuscript  were  edited  and  pre- 
pared for  printing,  and  proof  sheets  for  17,417  final  printed  pages 
were  read  and  corrected,  this  work  involving  the  handling  of  5,787 
galley  proofs  and  32,706  page  proofs.  The  corresponding  figures 
for  1909-10  were  29,057  pages  of  manuscript,  12,517  final  printed 
pages,  4,893  galley  proofs,  and  28,005  page  proofs.  Indexes  were 
prepared  for  74  publications,  covering  14,400  pages;  the  figures  for 
the  previous  year  were  56  publications  and  10,782  pages. 

The  press  bulletin  was  prepared  in  this  section  until  April  1, 1911. 

The  copy  and  proofs  of  all  account  and  record  books  and  blanks, 
circulars,  office  cards,  etc.,  are  examined  in  this  section.  This  work 
consumes  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  one  person,  but  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  report  the  amount  statistically. 
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The  division  of  mineral  resources,  the  water-resources  branch,  and 
the  library  rendered  special  assistance  in  copy  preparing  and  proof 
reading. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  personnel  of  the  section  consisted  of 
the  editor,  the  assistant  editor,  4  editorial  clerks,  and  1  stenographer 
and  typewriter. 

SECTION  OF  ILLUSTBATIONB. 

During  the  year  3,990  illustrations  were  prepared  and  most  of 
them  were  transmitted,  to  accompany  39  bulletins,  24  water-supply 
papers,  5  professional  papers,  1  annual  report,  and  1  report  on 
mineral  resources.  These  illustrations  included  267  maps,  1,119 
diagrams,  1,720  paleontologic  drawings,  4  landscape  drawings,  587 
photographs  retouched,  and  234  miscellaneous  pieces. 

The  section  received  and  compared  critically  2,379  proofs,  as  well 
as  all  contract-printed  inserts  delivered  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office. 

The  number  of  electrotypes  furnished  to  outside  applicants  was 
157. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  material  for  the  illustration  of  29  reports 
was  on  hand,  17  being  from  50  to  90  per  cent  completed. 

The  personnel  of  the  section  consisted  of  10  draftsmen  (including 
the  draftsman  in  charge)  and  1  copyist  clerk. 

SECTION  OF  GEOLOGIC  MAPS. 

Twenty-two  folios  have  been  in  hand  in  various  stages  during  the 
year.  Five  folios  (Nos.  172  and  174  to  177,  inclusive),  which  are 
listed  and  described  on  pages  34-35,  were  published.  The  Foxburg- 
Clarion,  Pawpaw-Hancock,  Claysville,  and  Bismarck  folios  were 
completed  with  the  exception  of  the  printing  of  the  descriptive  text, 
and  the  maps  of  the  Raritan,  Choptank,  and  Llano-Burnet  folios 
were  nearly  finished.  The  engraving  of  the  EUijay,  Murphysboro- 
Herrin,  and  Kenova  folios  was  begun.  The  Springfield-Tallula, 
Apishapa,  and  Colorado  Springs  folios  were  received  for  publication 
and  the  maps  were  in  part  prepared  for  engraving.  Some  editorial 
revision  has  been  done  on  the  San  Francisco,  Galatia,  and  other  folio 
maps.  The  list  of  folios  in  course  of  publication  and  in  preparation 
for  publication,  arranged  in  the  order  of  progress,  is  as  follows: 


Foxburg-Clarion,  Pa.  (No.  178). 
Pawpaw-Hancock,  W.  Va.-Md.-Pa.  (No. 

179). 
Claysville,  Pa. 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
Llano-Bumet,  Tex. 
Choptank,  Md. 
Rarltan,  N.  J. 
Murphysboro-Herrln,  111. 


Kenova,  Ky.-Ohlo-W.  Va. 
Apishapa,  Colo. 
Phlllpsburg,  Mont 
EUijay,  Ga.-N.  C.-Tenn. 
Belleville-Breese,  lU. 
Springfield-Tallula,  III. 
Bamesboro-Patton,  Pa. 
Eureka  Springs-Harrison,  Ark. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
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The  geologic  map  of  North  America  was  edited  and  proof  read, 
and  three  of  the  four  sheets  comprising  it  were  printed.  The  sheet 
for  the  southeast  quarter  is  in  press  and  the  edition  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted. This  is  the  largest  map  ever  issued  by  the  Geological  Survey. 
Twelve  colors  are  used  to  represent  the  geology,  in  addition  to  the 
two  colors  of  the  base,  and  the  map  is  an  eflfective  piece  of  litho- 
graphic work.  It  also  supplies  a  long-existing  demand  for  a  geologic 
wall  map  of  the  United  States  that  is  accurate  as  to  detail  within  the 
scale  of  the  map  and  that  represents  the  true  state  of  geologic 
knowledge. 

8ECTI0H  OF  TOPOORAPHIO  ICAFS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  97  atlas  sheets  and  special  maps  were 
on  hand  for  publication^  and  the  accessions  during  the  year  were 
140 — a  total  of  237  maps,  of  which  23  are  fractional  atlas  sheets  that 
average  about  50  per  cent  completed.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  status  of  these  237  maps  on  June  30, 1911,  and  the  similar  record 
on  June  30, 1910: 

status  of  work  on  maps,  June  30,  J910,  and  June  30,  1911. 


1911 


1910 


Published  during  the  year 88 

In  process  of  engraving 56 

Not  taken  up I         95 


57 
40 


The  manuscripts  edited  during  the  year  comprise  88  new  topo- 
graphic atlas  sheets  and  special  maps  prepared  for  engraving  and  3 
maps  prepared  for  photolithography ;  corrections  for  205  sheets  here- 
tofore published;  6  maps  published  under  contract;  parts  of  sheets 
K  15, 1  17,  J  17,  K  16,  and  K  17  of  the  millionth  scale  map ;  and  199 
map  illustrations  which  are  or  will  be  included  in  39  survey  reports. 
The  proof  read  comprises  76  new  atlas  sheets  and  special  maps,  cor- 
rections to  55  old  ones,  and  16  maps  published  under  contract. 

A  new  edition  of  the  topographic  and  geologic  index  map  of  the 
United  States  was  prepared,  proof  read,  and  published.  All  but  one 
of  the  21  circulars  of  the  series  9-323  were  revised  and  reprinted 
during  the  year.  The  conventional  signs  adopted  by  the  committee 
on  imification  representing  the  map-making  bureaus  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  arranged  and  prepared  for  publication  on  one  sheet. 
The  lists  of  topographic  maps  were  revised  to  date  and  proof  read 
for  a  new  edition  of  the  pamphlet  "  Topographic  maps  and  folios  and 
geologic  folios." 

Five  men  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  this  section  during  the  year. 

SECTION  OF  DISTBIBITTION. 

The  section  of  distribution  received  during  the  year  136  new  books, 
5  folios,  80  new  maps,  11  revised  maps  (4  of  which  were  the  results 
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of  resurveys) ,  3  photolithographs,  and  135  reprints  of  maps,  a  total 
of  370  publications.  The  total  of  all  editions  received  was  498,886 
books,  20,490  geologic  folios,  and  698,878  maps,  a  grand  total  of 
1,218,254. 

Reprints  of  the  following  publications  were  delivered  to  the  Siu-vey 
during  the  fiscal  year:  Bulletins  398,  406^  421,  424,  and  431-A; 
Water-Supply  Papers  165,  167,  168,  175,  177,  180,  238,  239,  253,  255 
(two  reprints),  and  260;  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States, 
calendar  year  1908,  Parts  I  and  II ;  and  two  advance  chapters  from. 
Mineral  Resources  for  1909,  namely^  "  The  production  of  gold  and 
rilver  in  1909"  and  "Petroleum  operators'  statistics  of  petroleum 
production." 

During  the  year  488,930  books,  34,117  geologic  and  topographic 
folios,  and  684,129  maps  (including  517,777  sold),  a  total  of  1,208,176, 
were  distributed. 

The  total  amount  received  and  turned  into  the  Treasury  as  the 
result  of  sales  of  publications  was  $21,583.55  ($19,230.20  of  which  was 
derived  from  the  sale  of  topographic  and  geologic  maps),  an  increase 
of  $381  over  the  amount  received  in  the  fiscal  year  1909-10. 

Fifteen  persons  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  this  section. 

DIVISION  OF  ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING. 
MAPS,  FOLIOS,  AND  nXITST&ATIOKS. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  8G  topographic  atlas  sheets 
and  special  maps  were  published,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  56  sheets 
were  in  various  stages  of  progress  toward  publication.  Besides  the 
engraved  maps,  sheets  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  of  Willamette  Valley,  Oreg., 
were  photolithographed  and  published. 

Corrections  were  engraved  on  the  plates  of  192  maps  hitherto 
published.  Editions  of  231  maps  were  printed  and  delivered  to  the 
map  room.  This  includes  new  sheets  (engraved  and  lithographed) 
and  reprints. 

Five  geologic  folios  were  published,  three  of  them  in  two  forms, 
and  20,490  copies  of  seven  different  folios  were  printed  and  delivered. 
Six  geologic  folios  were  in  press  at  the  close  of  the  year  and  four 
others  had  been  partly  completed. 

Under  contracts  with  the  Government  Printing  Office,  awarded 
on  competitive  bids,  illustrations  were  printed  for  the  following 
survey  publications:  Monograph  LII;  Bulletins  91,  108,  234,  289, 
381,  398,  406,  430,  431,  435,  438,  440,  443,  445,  447,  448,  450,  452,  454, 
456;  Professional  Papers  70,  71,  75;  Water-Supply  Papers  240,  275; 
Mineral  Resources,  1909;  Thirty-first  Annual  Report  of  Director. 

For  the  Government  Printing  Office  also  the  following  items 
were  printed  and  delivered :  Illustrations  for  the  American  Ephem- 
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eris  and  Nautical  Almanac,  Annual  Report  Chief  of  Engineers 
United  States  Army,  Annual  Report  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, Annual  Report  Superintendent  of  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, Annual  Report  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  Annual  Report 
Superintendent  Yosemite  National  Park,  Twenty-second  Annual 
Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Railways,  eight  Senate  and  House  docu- 
ments, Annual  Report  Superintendent  Crater  Lake  National  Park, 
Annual  Report  Governor  of  Alaska,  Annual  Report  Governor  of 
Arizona,  Annual  Report  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  Annual 
Report  Board  of  Regents  Smithsonian  Institution,  Third  Annual 
Report  Superintendent  Block  and  Train  Signal  Board. 

The  following  work  was  done  for  other  Government  departments 
and  bureaus:  For  the  Forest  Service,  maps  of  13  national  forests, 
index  map  of  the  national  forests  of  the  United  States,  and  map  of 
North  America  showing  natural  forest  regions;  for  the  General 
Land  Office,  964  township  plats;  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
maps  of  2  national  parks,  2  national  monuments,  1  bird  reservation, 
and  10  homestead  maps  of  States  and  Territories ;  for  the  Reclama- 
tion Service,  a  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  work;  for  the  Bio- 
logical Survey,  3  maps  of  North  America.  Work  was  also  done 
for  the  War  Department,  Navy  Department,  Department  of  State, 
Department  of  Justice,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Hydrographic  Office,  International 
Boundary  Commission,  Weather  Bureau,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Treasury  Department,  Army  Service  Schools,  Tariff 
Board,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  work  for  other  branches 
of  the  Government  amounted  to  about  $48,000,  for  which  the  divi- 
sion was  reimbursed  by  transfer  of  credit  on  the  books  of  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

Of  contract  and  miscellaneous  printing  of  all  kinds  the  total 
number  of  copies  delivered  was  nearly  2,000,000  and  required  more 
than  4,500,000  printings.  The  total  number  of  copies  printed,  in- 
cluding topographic  maps  and  geologic  folios,  was  2,555,230,  requir- 
ing nearly  8,000,000  impressions.  On  requisition  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  351  transfer  impressions  were  made  and  shipped  to 
contracting  printers. 

INBTSXnCEKT  SHOP. 

The  work  of  the  instrument  shop  consisted  of  repairing  survey- 
ing, drafting,  engraving,  stream-gaging,  and  other  instruments  and 
making  copper  plates  and  electrotypes.  More  than  1,200  repairs 
and  overhauls  were  made,  79,755  square  inches  of  new  copper 
plates  were  made  and  954  square  inches  were  resurfaced,  and  10,710 
square  inches  of  electrotypes  were  made. 
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PHOTOOSAPHIO  LABOKATOET. 

The  output  of  the  photographic  laboratory  included  16,004  nega- 
tives, of  which  11,603  were  dry,  3,342  were  wet,  and  1,059  were 
paper;  and  40,748  prints,  of  which  16,331  were  maps  and  diagrams 
and  24,417  were  photographs  for  illustrations. , 

ADMINISTRATIVE  BRANCH. 
EXECUTFVIB  DIVISION. 

The  work  in  the  executive  division  was  of  the  same  scope  as  in 
other  years,  except  for  the  transfer  of  the  administrative  bookkeeper 
to  the  division  of  disbursements  and  accounts.  Considerable  time 
was  given  by  the  chief  of  the  division  and  two  clerks  to  reports  on 
various  subjects  for  the  use  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Econ- 
omy and  Efficiency.  A  special  file  of  these  reports  and  of  the  corre- 
spondence relating  to  them  is  maintained. 

In  many  items  the  work  performed  by  the  division  shows  increase, 
in  spite  of  the  separation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  from  the  Greological 
Survey.  The  decreases  mentioned  below  are  due  in  large  part  to 
that  separation. 

Mails  J  files  J  and  records. — During  the  year  134,386  pieces  of  incom- 
ing mail  were  handled  in  this  division,  an  increase  of  1  per  cent  over 
the  number  handled  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Of  this  number 
2,590  were  registered,  which  is  an  increase  of  slightly  more  than 
10  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  This  nimiber  does  not  include 
the  pieces  of  mail  distributed  unopened  to  the  several  branches,  di- 
visions, sections,  and  individuals  in  the  Survey.  Since  March  1  a 
record  of  mail  distributed  unopened  has  been  kept,  and  the  number 
of  pieces  of  such  mail  handled  during  the  four  months  was  99,158. 

Of  the  letters  opened  in  this  division,  26,076  contained  remittances 
for  Survey  publications,  a  slight  increase  over  the  number  of  similar 
letters  received  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  but  the  amount  of  money 
received,  $23,790.18,  is  $68.68  less  than  last  year. 

The  recording,  referring,  and  filing  of  correspondence  required 
the  services  of  5  clerks  throughout  the  year.  The  number  of  letters 
mailed  through  the  division  was  92,126,  an  increase  of  about  8  per 
cent.  Of  this  number  20,951  were  registered,  which  is  an  increase 
of  73  per  cent. 

Personnel. — ^The  roll  of  those  holding  Secretary's  appointments 
numbered  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  862  persons,  compared  with 
958  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1909-10.  The  total  number  of 
changes  in  the  personnel  for  the  year  was  1,119,  which  included 
original  appointments,  separations,  promotions,  extensicms,  and 
changes  of  status  of  every  description.  Of  these,  275  were  new  ap- 
pointments, 370  were  separations    (including  53  transfers  to  the 
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Bureau  of  Standards  and  140  transfers  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
organized  July  1, 1910) ,  375  were  promotions,  and  6  were  reductions. 

During  the  year  12,794  days  of  annual  leave  and  3,396  days  of 
sick  leave  were  granted,  being  about  68  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
annual  leave  and  18  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  sick  leave  which  it  is 
permissible  to  grant  under  the  law ;  also  3,239  days  of  leave  without 
pay.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  203  transfers  to  State  pay 
rolls  in  cooperative  work. 

Property. — ^An  inventory  of  nonexpendable  property  in  Washing- 
ton was  submitted  to  the  department  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year 
1910. 

Express  and  freight. — During  the  year  4,009  pieces  of  freight  and 
express  were  handled,  of  which  1,427  were  outgoing  and  2,582  were 
inc(Hning.  This  was  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
pieces  handled.  There  were  451  transportation  accounts  checked,  a 
decrease  of  about  20  per  cent. 

A  change  was  made  in  the  method  of  recording  express  and  freight 
shipments  so  as  to  segregate  the  outstanding  transportation  accounts 
in  the  card  record.  Except  for  the  rearrangement  of  the  cards,  which 
has  been  completed,  this  involved  no  additional  clerical  work,  and  it 
facilitates  the  checking  of  transportation  accounts. 

PvTchase  and  distribution  of  supplies. — ^The  purchase  and  distribu- 
tion of  supplies,  which  includes  the  work  of  procuring  bids,  issuing 
orders,  and  preparing  vouchers  covering  all  purchases  in  open  mar- 
ket, required  the  services  of  3  persons.  The  number  of  requisitions 
handled  was  2,157,  an  increase  of  more  than  7  per  cent. 

Stationery. — There  were  7,148  requisitions  filled  from  stock  in  the 
stationery  room.  The  requisitions  drawn  on  the  department  num- 
bered 330  for  miscellaneous  supplies,  184  for  stationery,  and  430  for 
printing.  These  figures  show  an  increase  over  those  for  1910,  except 
in  requisitions  for  stationery  and  printing  drawn  on  the  department, 
and  the  decrease  in  those  items  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
requisitions  called  for  larger  quantities  than  those  drawn  in  previous 
years. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  year  the  work  of  the  stationery  room 
has  been  reorganized.  A  simple  but  effective  system  of  records  has 
been  established,  including  a  stock  record  which  shows  at  all  times 
the  condition  of  stock  on  hand  and  a  file  of  requisitions  by  branches 
and  divisions.  Several  new  forms  have  also  been  issued,  including 
invoices  to  accompany  shipments  of  stationery  supplies  to  the  field 
and  orders  to  indicate  shortage  of  supplies  which  are  out  of  stock. 
On  account  of  assignments  to  other  work,  illness,  and  other  causes  the 
force  in  the  stationery  room  has  varied  during  the  year,  but  it 
normally  consists  of  4  men,  including  the  clerk  in  charge  of  the  prop- 
erty records. 
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DIVISION   OF  DISBURSEMENTS   AND   ACCOUNTS. 

A  condensed  statement  covering  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
fiscal  year  is  given  below : 

Amounts  appropriated  for  and  expended  hy  the  United  States  Geological  S«r- 
vey  pertaining  to  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  191L 


Title  of  appropriation. 


Salaries,  office  of  the  Director 

Salaries,  scientific  assistants 

Skilled  laborers,  etc 

Topographic  surveys 

Geologic  surveys 

Mineral  resources  of  Alaska 

Chemical  and  physical  researches 

Preparation  of  illustrations 

Mineral  resources  of  the  United  States. 

Gaging  streams,  etc 

Books  for  the  library 

Geologic  maps  of  the  United  States 

Surveying  national  forests 


134,86a  00 
29,900.00 
20,000.00 

350,000.00 

300,000.00 
90.000.00 
20,000.00 
18,280.00 
75,000.00 

150,000.00 
2,000.00 

100.000.00 
75,000.00 


S5.735.14 

53.818.73 

33,021.88 

18.20 


65.60 
23,944.69 


64,166.75 
80.55 


Available. 


134,800.00 

29,900.00 

20,000.00 

355,735.14 

353,818.73 

123,021.88 

20,018.20 

18,280.00 

75.065.60 

173.944.69 

2.000.00 

154, 166. 75 

75,089.55 


Dlsbane- 

ments. 


$34,501.96 

29,899.90 

19,968.64 

354,211.13 

348,604.85 

122.801.91 

19,911.28 

18,250.67 

74,235.26 

172,853.95 

991.20 

144.294.03 

73,560.35 


Bslinoe. 


S20B.O2 

.10 

1L36 

1.524.01 

5,133.88 

219.97 

106.92 

29.33 

830.34 

1.09a 74 

1,006.71 

9.872.72 

1,529.30 


1,365,040.00     170,860.54  1  l,435,90a54 


l,414,265u24    21,615.30 


The  following  table  gives  the  classified  net  expenditures  by  the  Sur- 
vey for  the  fiscal  year,  the  repayments  shown  in  the  preceding  table 
having  been  deducted : 
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LIBRARY. 

The  library  has  received  during  the  year,  by  purchase  and  exchange, 
11,388  books  and  pamphlets  and  875  maps,  some  of  which  are  of 
temporary  value  only  and  will  not  be  recorded  as  accessions  to  the 
permanent  collection.  The  exchanges  received  during  the  year  were 
notably  valuable.  A  careful  estimate  shows  that  the  library  now 
contains  86,000  books,  100,000  pamphlets,  and  about  100,000  maps. 
Accessions  are  restricted  as  closely  as  possible  to  publications  that 
consider  subjects  within  the  scope  of  the  Survey's  work  and  that- 
will  probably  be  of  permanent  value.  Publications  on  other  scientific 
subjects  are  transferred  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  to  confine  the  increase  to  the  narrowest  limits  con- 
sistent  with  usefulness,  the  need  of  additional  shelf  room  is  now 
urgent. 

The  number  of  persons  consulting  the  library  during  the  year  was 
7,873,  and  10,326  books  and  521  maps  were  loaned  for  use  outside. 

Of  the  current  receipts  all  material  which  is  unquestionably  of  per- 
manent value  to  the  library  is  promptly  recorded  by  full  titles  in  the 
author  and  subject  catalogues.  Other  material  is  recorded  in  briefer 
manner,  classed,  and  slielved  where  it  is  available  for  use.  During 
the  year  5,812  volumes  and  631  maps  were  catalogued. 

Additions  to  the  card  catalogue  during  the  year  numbered  6,976. 
The  Survey  continues  to  furnish  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  print- 
ing  on  its  cards  the  catalogue  entries  of  geologic  publications ;  of  these 
entries  733  were  supplied  during  the  year. 

The  correspondence  consisted  of  4,528  letters  received  and  3,495 
letters  Vritten  and  related  largely  to  the  exchange  of  publications. 
The  demand  for  the  publications  of  the  survey  is  very  active  in  the 
educational  and  scientific  institutions  throughout  the  world  which 
have  departments  of  geology  or  are  interested  in  the  subjects  cov- 
ered by  the  reports.  The  list  of  institutions  to  which  full  sets  are  dis- 
tributed now  numbers  355  in  the  United  States  and  582  in  foreign 
countries,  a  total  of  937.  Publications  that  are  of  value  to  the  library 
are  received  in  exchange  from  most  of  the  institutions  on  this  list 
The  authorized  distribution  of  the  Survey  publications  from  the 
office  of  the  superintendent  of  documents.  Government  Printing 
Office,  supplies  public  and  school  libraries  and  other  institutions 
which  have  no  exchange  agreements  with  the  Survey,  and  duplication 
of  distribution  is  carefully  avoided.  To  an  additional  list  of  508 
persons  and  institutions,  domestic  and  foreign,  selected  publications 
are  furnished  in  return  for  certain  of  their  own  publications  supplied 
to  the  library.  The  gratuitous  distributicm  of  the  topographic  sheets 
to  libraries  is  now  practically  up  to  the  authorized  number — 500. 
The  geologic  folios  are  furnished  to  375  libraries,  in  addition  to  the 
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depository  libraries,  which  receive  the  folios  from  the  superintendent 
of  documents.  Government  Printing  OflSce. 

The  bibliography  of  North  American  geology  for  1909  was  com- 
pleted and  issued  as  Bulletin  444.  It  contained  1,305  author  entries, 
an  increase  of  90  over  the  volume  for  1908.  The  bibliography  for 
1910,  with  1,410  author  entries,  will  be  ready  for  the  printer  in  July, 
and  will  be  published  as  Bulletin  495.  A  part  of  the  time  of  the 
assistant  librarian  has  been  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  indexes  and 
of  data  to  be  incorporated  in  Professional  Paper  71  ("  Index  to  the 
stratigraphy  of  North  America  "). 

The  personnel  of  the  library  consisted  of  the  librarian,  the  assist- 
ant librarian,  2  cataloguers,  and  3  other  persons. 

A  fire  in  the  store  directly  under  the  Survey  library  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  July  31,  1910,  greatly  endangered  the  library.  For- 
tunately no  books  were  destroyed,  but  the  bindings  of  200  or  more 
were  seriously  damaged. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  MINES. 


Joseph  A.  Holmes,  Director. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  MINES. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  was  established  by  an  act  of  Congress  (86 
Stat,  869)  approved  May  16, 1910,  and  eflfedive  July  1,  1910.  The 
demand  for  special  recognition  and  aid  from  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  mining  industry  had  been  increasing  for  a  number  of  years, 
especially  among  the  metal-mining  interests  in  the  Western  States,  and 
from  time  to  time  bills  looking  to  the  creation  of  a  national  bureau 
or  department  of  mines  had  l^n  introduced  in  Congress  by  repre- 
sentative of  those  States.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act 
establishing  the  bureau,  however,  the  fact<M^  that  were  most  effective 
m  calling  attention  to  the  advisability  of  action  by  the  Government 
were  disasters  in  coal  mines  and  a  growing  realization  of  the  waste 
of  both  life  and  resources  in  the  varied  mining  and  metallurgical 
industries  of  this  country. 

ORGANIC  ACT, 

The  act  establishing  the  bureau  reads  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  is  hereby  estabUdied  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  a  bureau,  to  be  called  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  a 
director  of  said  bureau,  who  shall  be  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  duties  of 
■aid  office  by  technical  education  and  experience  and  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who 
shall  receive  a  salary  of  six  thousand  dollars  per  annum ;  and  there  shall  also 
be  in  the  said  bureau  such  experts  and  other  employees  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  authorised  by  Congress. 

Ssc.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  province  and  duty  of  said  bureau  and  its  director* 
mider  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  make  diligent  investi- 
gation of  the  methods  of  mining,  especially  in  refhtion  to  the  safety  of  miners, 
and  the  appliances  best  adapted  to  prevent  accidents,  the  possible  improvement 
of  conditions  under  which  mining  operations  are  carried  on,  the  treatmoit  of 
ores  and  other  mineral  substances,  the  use  of  explosives  and  electricity,  the 
prevention  of  accidents,  and  other  inquiries  and  technologic  investigations 
pertinent  to  said  industries,  and  from  time  to  time  make  such  public  reports 
of  the  work,  investigations,  and  information  obtained  as  the  Secretary  of  said 
department  may  direct,  with  the  recommendations  of  such  bureau. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  provide  the  said  bureau  with 
famished  oflSces  in  the  city  of  Washington,  with  such  books,  records,  stationery, 
and  ai^liances,  and  such  assistants,  clerks,  stenographers,  typewriters,  and 
other  employees  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties 
imposed  by  this  Act  upon  such  bureau,  fixing  the  compensation  of  such  clerks 
and  employees  within  appropriations  made  for  tliat  purpose. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  transfer  to 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  from  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  the  supervision 
of  the  investigation  of  structural  materials  and  the  analyzing  and  testing  of 
coals,  Ugnltes,  and  other  mineral  fuel  substances  and  the  investigation  as  to 
the  causes  of  mine  explosions;  and  the  appropriations  made  for  such  investi- 
gatkms  may  be  ezpmded  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
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of  Mines  in  manner  as  if  the  same  were  so  directed  in  the  appropriations  Acts : 
and  such  investigations  shall  hereafter  be  within  the  province  of  the  Bnrean  of 
Mines,  and  shall  cease  and  determine  under  the  organisation  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey;  and  such  experts,  employees,  property,  and  equip- 
ment as  are  now  employed  or  used  by  the  Geological  Surv^  in  connecdmi  with 
the  subjects  herewith  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  are  directed  to  be 
transferred  to  said  bureau. 

Seo.  5.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  in  any  way  granting  to 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  any  rli^t  or  authority  in  cop- 
nection  with  the  inspection  or  supervision  of  mines  or  metallurgical  plants  in 
any  Stata 

SEa  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
July,  ninete^i  hundred  and'  ten. 

The  above  act  was,  subsequently  amended  by  a  clause  in  the  act 
making  appropriations  for  tne  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment tor  the  fiscal  year  1911.    This  clause  states : 

"  So  much  of  the  Act  establishing  a  Bureau  of  Mines,  approved  May  sixteenth, 
nineteoi  hundred  and  ten,  as  transfers  to  said  bureau  the  supervision  of  the 
Investigations  of  structural  materials  and  equipment  therefor  is  repealed." 

Another  clause  in  the  same  act  authorized  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  continue  the  investiga- 
tion of  structural  materials  belonging  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States. 

AIM  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  BUREAU. 

The  general  aim  and  purpose  of  the  inquiries  and  investigations 
made  by  the  bureau  under  the  terms  of  the  organic  Jict  are  to  increase 
health,  safety,  economy,  and  eflSciency  in  the  mining,  quarrying, 
metallurgical,  and  miscellaneous  mineral  industries  of  the  countay. 

SITUATION  OF  BUIIiDINGS, 

The  headquarters  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  are  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, at  Eighth  and  G  Streets  NW.,  where  the  administrative 
work  and  certain  technologic  investigations  are^  conducted.  The 
mining  experiment  station  is  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  at 
Fortieth  and  Butler  Streets,  on  the  Government  reservation  known 
as  the  Pittsburgh  supply  depot  and  under  the  control  of  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  of  the  Army.  TTie  station  is  temporarily  housed 
in  building  on  these  gro^nds^  under  an  agreement  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  At  the  Pittsburgh 
station  the  principal  investigations  and  technologic  inquiries  of  the 
bureau  are  carried  on.  The  bureau  also  has  a  small  laboratory  in 
the  customhouse  building,  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  fuel  oils  for  the  use  of  the  Government  and  of  injuries  to  the 
national  forests  from  smelter  fumes.  It  also  operates  six  mine-safety 
stations  and  seven  mine-safety  or  mine-rescue  cars,  the  stations  and 
cars  being  distributed  one  in  each  of  the  principal  coal  fields  of  the 
country. 

GBOITirDS  AND  BUILDINaS  IN  PITTSBXTBGH. 

A  general  plan  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  occupied  by  the  ex- 
periment station  in  Pittsburgh  is  shown  in  figure  1. 

The  large  chemical  laboratories  of  the  bureau  are  housed  in  build- 
ing No.  21,  immediately  above  Butler  Street,  and  the  rest  of  the  woric 
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is  carried  on  in  buildings  below  or  south  of  Butler  Street,  adjacent  to 
the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  on  the  banks  of  the  Allegheny 
River.  A  spur  from^  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  leads  into  the 
grounds.  A  small  building  (No.  9)  is  used  for  general  offices;  a 
part  of  a  larger  building  (No.  10)  is  used  for  technical  offices  and  for 
mvestigations  of  electricity  in  its  applications  to  mining.  The  larger 
portion  of  this  building  was  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  flbe 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  is  temporarily  occupied  by  equipment 
for  the  testing  of  structural  materials  under  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The  fuels-testing 
laboratories  and  power  plant  are  in  building  No.  18,  as  are  also  the 
storeroom,  carf)enter  shop,  and  machine  shops.  Ajiother  small  build- 
ing (No.  17)  is  occupied  by  equipment  for  testing  explosives  and 
mine-rescue  work. 

During  the  year  one-half  of  the  first  floor  of  building  No.  21, 
which  the  Quartermaster's  Department  continued  to  occupy  for  stor- 


FiauBB  1. — General  plan  of  grounds  and  buildings.  Pittsburgh  experiment  station. 

9,  General  offices;  10,  electrical  tests;  13,  fuel  engineering  tests;  17,  explosiyes,  helmet, 
and  safety-lamp  teats;  A,  gas  and  coal-dust  gallery  No.  1;  B,  gas  and  coal-dust  gaUery 
No.  2;  21*  chemical  and  physical  laboratories. 

age,  was  turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  was  divided  into 
various  rooms,  provided  with  heat,  light,  and  plumbing,  for  occu- 
pancy in  part  as  oflSces,  but  largely  as  a  library,  cnemical  laboratories, 
and  instrument-making  shops. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  act  creating  the  Bureau  of  Mines  became  effective  July  1, 1910. 
Under  section  4  of  this  act  employees  of  the  technologic  branch  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  who  had  been  associated  with  the 
investigations  of  fuels  and  of  mine  explosions  were  transferred  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  An  executive  order  of  that  date  made  provision 
for  the  organization  of  the  various  investigations  by  designating  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  as  Acting  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  pending  the  appointment  of  a  director.    The 
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present  chief  clerk  and  adminifitrative  assistant,  Van.  H.  Manning, 
was  appointed  July  20^  and  on  September  8, 1910,  Joseph  A.  Hohnes, 
who  was  previously  in  charge  of  the  technologic  branch  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  was  appointed  director. 

On  October  1,  1910,  H.  M.  Wilson  was  designated  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  Pittsburgh  experiment  station,  with  authority  to  super- 
vise^ the  technoloric  inquiries  and  investigations  under  way  at  that 
station;  and  in  March,  1911,  F.  E.  McC^p  was  appointed  special 
disbursing  agent  for  duty  at  Pittsburgh. 

The  investigations  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  under  the 
terms  of  the  organic  act  are  separated  into  three  groups,  as  follows : 
Mine-accidents  investigations,  fuel  investi^tions,  and  other  tech- 
nologic investigations.  For  convenience  of  administration,  all  the 
work  relating  to  mine  accidents  and  mining  technology  was  organ- 
ized as  the  mine-accidents  division  of  the  bureau,  and  that  relatii^  to 
fuels  was  organized  as  the  fuel  division. 

URGENT  NEEDS  OF  THE  BUREAU. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  initiated  in  1904,  more 
than  seven  years  ago,  under  the  Geological  Survey.  The  reorganiza- 
tion of  this  work  under  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  more  recent— July 
1,  1910. 

The  bureau  was  created  because  of  a  general  desire  for  the  exten- 
sion of  this  work  into  metal  mining  and  other  new  fields,  and  also  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  mine-accidents  and  fuel  investigations  already 
under  way;  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  demands  now  being 
made  on  the  bureau  by  both  the  Government  and  the  general  public 
are  such  as  might  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  bureau  of  much  fcnger 
activity  and  larger  income. 

These  demands  are  the  more  embarrassing  for  the  reason  that  they 
relate  largely  to  the  saving  of  the  lives  of  miners ;  and  the  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  new  bureau  for  investigative  purposes,  instead  of 
increasing,  in  accord  with  the  experience  of  other  bureaus,  are  actu- 
ally less  to-day  than  they  were  for  the  technologic  work  under  the 
Geological  Survey  three  years  a^.  As  a  result,  in  the  educational 
work — the  mine-rescue  and  first-aid  demonstrations — ^the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  bureau  would  not  have  been  suflScient  for  continuous 
operation  of  the  seven  mine-safety  cars  and  the  cars  would  have 
been  necessarily  placed  on  tiieir  siding  for  two  months  each  and 
their  work  discontinued  for  this  peric^  but  for  the  lateness  in  the 
season  (November)  when  their  work  was  inauj^urated.  Meanwhile, 
in  the  effort  to  keep  this  safety  work  advancing,  there  has  be«i  a 
curtailment  of  other  technologic  investigations  already  under  way. 

KOBE  ADEQUATE  BXTHiDINGS,  GBOUNDS,  AND  EQXnPMElTr. 

The  buildings  in  Pittsburgh  now  occupied  as  offices  and  laboratories 
by  the  engineers  and  chemists  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  are  inadequate 
and  unsuitable  for  these  uses.  They  were  constructed  for  arsenal 
and  warehouse  purposes  more  than  half  a  century  ago;  and  the  space 
available  is  only  a  small  part  of  that  needed  now  for  the  work  of 
tlie  bureau.  Furthermore,  even  these  inadequate  building  and  the 
grounds  in  which  they  stand  are  occupied  by  the  permission  of  the 
War  Department,  and  that  department  has  asked  ttiat  the  buildings 
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be  vacated  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  order  that  they  may  be  used 
affain  by  the  vV^^^  Department  for  its  own  purposes.  Other  and  more 
adequate  provision  for  the  work  of  the  bureau  in  both  grounds  and 
buildings  should  be  made  in  order  that  the  important  investigations 
already  authorized  can  be  conducted  under  conditions  such  as  will 
permit  efficient  work  and  conclusive  results. 

For  much  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  the  equipment  now  in  use  is 
as  inadequate  as  are  the  buildings  and  pounds.  This  is  true  both  as. 
to  the  fuel  investigations  inaugurated  m  1904,  for  which  new  equip- 
ment is  now  essential;  and  to  the  mine-accidents  division  in  which 
from  lack  of  adequate  equii>ment  the  mine-rescue  work  is  curtailed 
^  and  from  the  lack  of  any  suitable  equipment  important  phases  of  it 
can  not  be  satisfactorily  undertaken. 

HIKE-BESGUE  AND  FrBST-ATD  WOBK. 

There  is  need  of  sufficient  funds  for  the  continuous  operation  of  the 
seven  mine-safety  cars  ngw  in  service,  and  for  the  purchase,  equip- 
m^it,  and  maintenance  in  continuous  service  of  two  additional  cars. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  operate  the  cars  on  the  most  economi- 
cal basis  consistent  with  efficient  service^  and  the  strictest  economy 
has  been  practiced  in  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  six  mine- 
rescue  stations;  but  notwithstanding  this  fact,  and  the  additional 
fact  of  the  free  transport^  of  these  mine-safety  cars  by  the  railway 
companies,  the  cost  oi  their  maintenance  and  operation  has  exceeded 
the  estimates  because  of  the  unexpectedly  high  cost  of  the  work  of 
training  miners.  It  has  been  possible  to  operate  the  cars  to  the  end 
of  the  fiiscal  year  now  under  discussion  for  the  reason  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  cars  did  not  be^n  until  October  and  November,  when  the 
fiscal  year  was  already  well  advanced. 

There  are  more  than  700,000  coal  miners,  connected  with  some  15,000 
mines,  from  which  500,000,000  tons  of  coal  is  now  produced  yearly. 
It  is  expected  that  ultimately  the  mine-rescue  and  first-aid  work  will 
be  taken  care  of  locallv  through  the  training  and  organization  of 
miners  at  each  of  the  larger  mines  or  groups  of  mines  in  the  dif- 
ferent coal  fields,  and  that  this  work  will  then  be  supported  entirely 
by  the  coal-mining  companies.  The  work  undertaken  dv  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  is  pioneer  educational  work,  temporary  in  character.  It 
has  for  its  chief  purpose  the  training  of  a  sufficient  number  of  miners 
in  different  parts  or  the  country  in  first-aid,  mine-rescue,  and  fire- 
fighting  metnods,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  organized  into  local 
e-oups,  or  corps,  so  distributed  as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  all  of  the 
rger  mines.  During  the  year  more  than  50,000  miners  have 
attended  the  lectures  and  demonstrations  given  from  these  mine- 
safety  cars,  and  nearly  a  thousand  miners  received  full  training, 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  participate  in  active  mine-rescue  work. 
Using  the  experience  of  the  year  now  under  consideration  (1911)  as  a 
basis,  it  is  easy  to  determine  that  the  appropriation  available  for  1912 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  available  rescue 
cars  and  stations  during  more  than  nine  months  of  the  year.  For 
this  reason  it  was  recommended  that  the  appropriation  for  mine  acci- 
dents and  technologic  work  be  increased  from  $310,000  to  $360,000 
for  the  year  1918. 
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THE  INVESTIGATIONS    07    ICINB    ACCIDENTS    SHOTTLB    BE 

TENDED. 

Thus  far  the  coal-mine  accidents  investigations  have  had  to  do 
largely  with  the  causes  and  prevention  of  coal-mine  explosions,  and 
they  have  made  decided  progress  along  these  lines.  Yet  one-half  of 
the  fatalities  in  coal  mines  result  from  falls  of  roof,  falls  of  coal, 
and  accidents  connected  with  the  hauling  and  hoisting  of  coal.  FnHn 
these  combined  causes  more  than  1,600  men  are  killed  yearly  in  the 
coal  mines  of  this  coimtry,  and  yet  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  not  had 
sufficient  funds  at  its  disposal  to  render  possible  any  careful  investi- 
gations concerning  the  specific  causes  of,  and  methods  of  preventing, 
mine  accidents  from  these  sources. 

Furthermore,  the  mine-accidents  investigations  should  be  extended 
to  include  the  metal-mining,  quarrying,  and  metallurgical  industries. 
The  inquiries  of  the  bureau  should  he  made  to  include  more  com- 

Slete  and  reliable  data  concerning  the  character  and  number  of  acci- 
ents,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  prevention,  in  all  branches  of  ihe 
mining  industry,  including  both  coal  mining  and  metal  mining,  and 
in  metallurgical  and  miscellaneous  mineral  industries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  the 
United  States  for  each  1,000  men  employed  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  fatal  accidents  occurring  in  the  coal  mines  of  other 
countries: 

Number  of  men  killed  each  year  per  1,000  emi>loyed  in  coal  mines  of  various 

countries. 


Country. 

Year. 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1909 

1910 

United  States 

3.29 
1.29 
1.03 
1.97 
7.17 
.95 

1    4.70 

1     1.31 

1.07 

2.40 

LIO 

3.69 
1.32 

.SO 
2.71 

.96 
1.07 

3.83 
1.43 
1.07 
2.04 
1.17 
.95 

3.91 

England 

1.70 

Austria^ 

1% 

Prussia^ 

France ,,, 

'% 

Belgium 

a  Does  no  include  lignite  mines. 

b  Data  not  available. 

United  States  figures  are  subject  to  slieht  change  owing  to  following  causes:  Oklahoma  returns  are  aooord- 
ing  to  fiscal  years.  Complete  data  for  Maryland  for  1907  and  1908,  and  for  Wyoming  for  1907,  have  not 
been  obtained. 

The  records,  so  far  as  available,  show  that  the  death  rate  in  the 
metal  mines  of  this  country  averages  more  than  three  out  of  each 
thousand  men  employed,  or,  in  other  words,  this  rate  is  nearly  as  high 
as  that  in  the  coal  mines. 

The  death  rate  in  the  quarries  of  the  country  is  also  much  larger 
than  it  should  be,  and  is  far  larger  than  that  in  the  quarries  of  otner 
countries. 

The  inquiries  and  investigations  of  the  bureau  should  be  extended 
to  include  also  those  relating  to  health  and  safety  conditions  in 
and  about  mines.  An  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  Public 
Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  by  which  one  or  more  surgeons 
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connected  with  that  service  will  carry  on  jointly  for  that  service  and 
for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  investigations  lo(^n^  to  the  improvement 
of  mine  conditicms.  These  Inquiries  and  investigations  have  already 
shown  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  and  hookworm  as  miners'  dis- 
eases in  a  number  of  different  locEdities  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
important  that  this  work  should  be  extended  more  rapidly,  because 
of  the  &ct  that  the  health  conditions,  as  well  as  the  risk  of  accidents, 
may  be  influenced  by  conditions  susceptible  of  easy  improvement 
Furaiermore,  the  lar^  and  continuous  mflux  of  foreigners  into  the 
mining  regions  of  the  United  States  will  bring  to  an  increasing  extent 
the  hookworm  and  other  diseases  that  abound  in  mines  in  parts  of 
certain  European  countries. 

Various  questions  that  concern  the  health  of  workers  hi  mines, 
quarries,  and  metallur^g^cal  plants  can  not  be  answered  finally  witli- 
out  investijgations  and  inquiries  that  are  national  in  scope.  Among 
such  questions  are  the  most  efficient  methods  of  preventing  the  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  certain  industries,  the  most  effective  samtary  pre- 
cautions to  be  observed  in  and  about  coal  mines  and  metal  mines,  and 
the  relative  healthfulness  of  occupations  pertaining  to  mining  and 
metallurgical  industries.  The  investij^tions  and  inquiries  that  are 
essential  to  the  gathering  of  reliable  information  on  these  questions 
can  be  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  connection  with  its 
collection  of  accident  statistics,  in  a  prompt  and  efficient  manner  and 
at  minimum  expense. 

THE  NEED  OT  KOBE  BEUABLB  AND  MOBE  COMPLETE  STATISTICS 

OF  ACCIDENTS. 

Statistical  information  conoeming  the  mine  accidents,  more  espe- 
cially accidents  in  metal  mines,  in  the  United  States  has  been  in  the 
past  far  from  complete.  In  many  States  no  such  statistics  are 
collected. 

The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  during  the  past 
year  have  not  been  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  any  definite  plans 
for  more  extensive  and  rapid  collection  of  statistics  of  accidents  at 
metal  mines,  but  it  is  hoped  that  during  another  year  the  bureau  may 
be  able  to  bring  together  and  publish  promptly  full  and  reliable  data- 
concerning  accidents  in  mines,  quarries,  and  metallurgical  plants. 
Such  statistics  are  essential  to  the  development  of  intelligent  and 
workable  plans  for  greater  safety  in  all  mineral  industries. 

THE  NEED  07  INVESTIGATIONS  LOOKING  TO  THE  PBEVENTION  OP 

MINEEAL  WASTE. 

The  enlargement  of  the  inquiries  and  investigations  of  the  bureau 
relative  to  mcreasing  efficiency  and  lessening  waste  in  the  mining, 

Juarrying,  metallurgical,  and  miscellaneous  mineral  industries  of 
lie  country  is  urgently  needed.  With  an  annual  loss  of  200,000,00(T 
tons  of  soft  coal,  80,000,000  tons  of  anthracite,  and  480,000,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  natural  ffas,  besides  large  losses  in  the  mining  and  treat- 
ment of  other  mineral  substances,  no  one  familiar  with  these  indus- 
tries can  fail  to  realize  the  need  for  such  investigations,  nor  the  fact 
tliat  investigations  concerning  the  loss  of  life  and  waste  of  resources — 
safety  and  efficiency — ^must  go  hand  in  hand  because  of  their  intimate 
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relations.  The  Nation  has  only  one  supply  of  mineral  resouroes. 
It  is  the  duty  of  both  the  State  and  the  Nation  to  see  that  these 
resources  are  used  efficiently — that  is.  without  unnecessary  waste— 
and  yet,  in  many  cases,  the  temporary  profits,  as  well  as  the  personal, 
are  increased  by  the  practice  ox  highly  wasteful  methods.  What  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  can  do  is  to  procure  the  facts,  find  out  the  possible 
improvements,  and  state  them  clearly  to  the  public  for  such  action  as 
may  be  deemed  practicable. 

ENLABQEMBNT  OF  FUEL  INVESTIGATIONS. 

There  is  serious  need  of  enlarging  the  fuel  investigations.  The 
demands  from  the  various  branches  of  the  Government  service  in 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  coal  and  oil  by  the  Government  and 
the  efficient  use  of  these  fuels  have  been  too  sreat  for  the  bureau 
to  meet  The  work  required,  and  its  financiu  importance  to  &e 
Government,  is  nearly  three  times  now  what  it  was  three  years  ago 
when  the  appropriation  for  it  was  fixed  at  about  $100,000. 

Over  8,000  samples  of  coal,  lignite,  and  fuel  oil,  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  Government,  were  analyzed  by  the  bureau  in  the  past 
fiscal  year.  These  samples  represented  1,091,400  tons  of  coal,  valued 
at  approximately  $3,084,800,  whereas  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
80,  1909,  only  8,299  samples,  representing  611,362  tons,  valued  at 
$1,858,750,  were  examined.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1912,  the  bureau  will  be  called  on  to  analyze  samples  representing 
1,524,400  tons  of  coal,  valued  at  $4,809,200. 

The  various  inquiries  pertaining  to  the  fuels  belon^ng  to  the 
Government  need  to  be  enlarged  to  include  more  extended  study  of 
tiie  characteristics  of  crude  petroleums  and  fuel  oils  and  their  suita- 
bility for  use  under  steam  boilers  or  in  internal-combustion  en^nes. 
The  studies  of  the  characteristics  of  the  different  coals  and  li^tes 
likewise  need  to  be  carried  on  more  actively  than  has  been  possible 
witti  the  appropriations  made  for  the  work. 

Some  inquiries  that  could  not  be  followed  out  as  they  deserve  to 
be  are:  The  practicability  of  increasing  the  fuel  value  of  lignites 
and  low-grade  coals  by  briquetting,  the  suitability  of  different  coals 
.for  the  manufacture  or  coke,  the  processes  by  which  the  highest  jrield 
of  coke  and  by-products  can  be  obtained  from  these  coals,  the  relative 
value  of  the  cokcs  for  different  metallurgical  purposes,  the  steaming 
power  of  coals  and  lignites  from  different  fields,  and  the  possibility 
of  utilizing  the  same  coals  and  lignites  to  greater  advantage  in  gas 
producers. 

Some  of  the  equipment  on  hand  for  fuel  investigations  is  now  out 
of  date,  having  been  obtained  in  1904.  There  is,  therefore,  need  of 
much  new  equipment  and  the  resetting  of  the  boilers,  producers,  etc. 
Since  1908  little  new  equipment  has  bien  purchased  tor  this  work. 

THE  NEED  OF  EXTENDING  THE  MINE- ACCIDENTS  WOBK  TO  THE 
METAL-MINING  INDtTSTEIES  OP  THE  WESTEBN  STATES. 

The  work  transferred  from  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  related  almost  entirely  to  the  mining  and 
utilization  of  coal  and  the  accidents  connected  therewith.    The  ap- 
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propriations  given  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  its  work  during  the 
first  year  following  its  establishment  were  so  worded  as  to  be  neces- 
sarily applicable  to  coal-mining  inquiries.  Therefore  it  has  not  been 
possible  as  yet  to  extend  the  investigations  of  the  bureau  with  a  view 
'  to  their  aiding  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  metal-mining  industries. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  ratio  of  accidents  to  the  number  of  men 
employed  has  been  in  many  cases  as  large  or  larger  in  the  metal  mines 
of  the  country  than  it  has  been  in  many  of  the  coal  mines.  The  need 
for  the  extension  of  the  mine-accident  woric  into  the  metal-mining 
field  is  a  serious  <Hie. 

However,  the  loss  of  life  in  connection  with  metallurgical  opera- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  country  is  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. A  limited  inquiry  indicated  that  11  deaths  have  been 
caused  from  poisonous  gases  at  a  single  metallur^cal  plant  during 
one  year.  The  serious  need  of  inquiries  and  investigations  looking  to 
the  improvement  of  such  conditions  has  become  more  and  more  ap- 
parent as  inquiries  have  been  made  in  connecticm  with  a  number  of 
the  lai^er  plants. 

Furthermore,  during  the  past  several  years  the  mining  industries 
in  the  Western  States  nave  fallen  far  short  of  the  agricultural  devel- 
opment. In  some  of  the  States  there  has  been  a  retreat  rather  than 
an  advance  in  mining  development  It  is  believed  that  thorough 
inquiries  and  investigations  concerning  the  metal-mining  conditions 
in  the  Western  States  would  do  much  toward  improving  the  safety 
and  health  conditions,  as  well  as  toward  generally  advancing  and 
upbuilding  these  industries. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  FIRST  YEAR'S  WORK. 

The  investigation  into  the  causes  of  mine  explosions  and  the  analyz- 
ing and  testing  of  mineral  fuels  which  from  1908  and  1904,  respec- 
tively, had  been  conducted  under  the  Geological  Survey  were,  on 
July  1,  1910,  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  then  created,  with- 
out any  increases  in  the  appropriations  for  such  work.  There  was 
added  another  appropriation  of  $160,000,  and  it  was  understood 
that  all  or  the  larger  part  of  this  adition  would  be  used  for  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  mine-rescue  work  in  the  United 
States. 

In  establishing  the  Bureau  of  Mines  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  scope  of  the  work  to  be  done  was  greatly  extended  by  Congress, 
but  that  the  appropriations  for  this  work  were  made  in  such  form 
and  under  such  conditions  as  have  much  restricted  the  scope  of  the 
work  itself.  Conseauently  the  bureau  has  not  been  able  to  enter  on 
new  fields,  as  it  has  been  urged  to  do  from  many  sources.  The  scope 
of  its  work  has  been  limited  largely  to  the  subjects  transferred  to  it 
from  the  Geological  Survey.  It  is  hoped  that  future  appropriations 
¥rill  permit  the  extension  of  this  work  to  include  a  number  of  tech- 
nologic investigations  pertinent  to  different  branches  of  the  mining, 
metallurgical,  and  quarrying  industries. 
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nNAHCOLAL  STATEMENT. 

A  cimdeiised  statement  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  bureau 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 1911,  is  presented  in  the  following 
table: 


AmounU  appropriated  for  and  ewpended  hy  the  Bureau  of  Mines  tor  the  fisoaX 
year  ended  June  30,  1911. 


Title  of  appropriatfon. 


Amount 


Repay- 
mentB. 


Avattable. 


Disburae- 
mentB. 


Clear 


Ofoerel  expenses: 

Admimstoative  expenses $54,000 

ICoYing  and  equipping  labora- 
tories     14,700 

Office  rent  and  fumishingB....    10,000 

InTestigatIng  mine  accidents. 

Testing  fdels 

Making  public  reports 

Inspecting  mines  in  the  territories 

Total 


178,700.00 

3io,ooaoo 

100,000.00 
6,000.00 
8,500.00 


$5,41L18 
W7.ll 


178,700.00 

315,41L18 

100,W7.11 

5,000.00 

8,500.00 


$78,219.00 

814,097.72 

100,720.20 

4,366.68 

3,246.20 


$48L00 

413.46 

190.82 

633.42 

6,253.80 


602,200.00 


6,328.29 


608,628.29 


501,665.79 


6,972.60 


FTTEL  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  fuel-testing  investigations  under  the 
Oeological  Survey  was  the  more  efficient  use  by  the  Government  of 
fuels  i)urchased  under  its  supervision ;  subsequently  the  questions  of 
waste  in  the  mining  and  handling  of  fuels  belonging  to  tne  Govern- 
ment and  the  more  appropriate  use  of  each  fuel  for  any  particular 
Eurpose  were  placed  in  the  investigations,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
ow  waste  in  mining  and  storage  mi^t  be  reduced  and  economy  ana 
efficiency  in  use  might  be  increased.  %v  the  terms  of  the  acts  making 
appropriations  for  the  work  the  fuel  investigations  conducted  by 
the  teomologic  branch  of  the  Geological  Survey  during  the  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  were  limited 
to  the  analyzing  and  testing  of  fuels  belonging  to  or  for  the  use  of 
the  United  States.  In  consequence  of  this  limitation  the  fuel  in- 
vestigations transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  various 
technologic  researches  and  the  routine  work  relating  to  the  examina- 
tion of  ftiels  under  this  bureau  embody  two  general  lines  of  inquiry, 
as  follows: 

1.  The  inspection  and  analysis  of  coals,  lignite,  and  other  mineral 
fuels  purchased  under  specifications  for  the  use  of  the  Government^ 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  these  fuels  conform  to  the  stipulations  or 
the  contract  under  which  they  are  purchased ;  also,  the  ascertaining 
of  the  most  efficient  equipment  and  naethod  of  using  these  fuels. 

2.  The  investigation  of  coals,  lignite,  and  other  mineral  fuels  be- 
longing to  the  Government 

ANALYZING  AND  TESTING  OF  FUELS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES* 

A  large  part  of  the  coal  used  by  the  Government  for  its  power 
plants,  public  buildings,  and  naval  stations  is  purchased  under  con- 
tracts that  specify  the  ash  and  moisture  content  and  the  heating 
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value  of  the  coal.  The  price  paid  the  contractors  who  supply  the 
coal  thus  purchased  is  determined  by  the  analysis  of  samples  taken 
from  deliveries  made  under  each  contract.  The  collection  of  the 
samples  is  done  by  or  under  instructions  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  the  analysis  and  testing  of  these  samples  is  an  important  part 
of  the  work  of  the  bureau  in  determining[  whether  the  quality  of 
the  coal  is  up  to  the  fixed  standard,  and  if  it  is  not,  in  fixng  the 
reduction  in  price  to  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  lower  value  of  the 
coal. 

The  samples  are  collected  wherever  coal  purchased  under  contract 
is  being  delivered  to  the  Government.  ThCT  represent  deliveries 
made  at  public  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  at  public 
building,  naval  stations,  and  Army  posts  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States,,  and  also  the  deliveries  made  at  the  great  coal-shipping 
portBy  as  New  York  and  Norfolk,  where  coal  is  being  delivered  for 
the  use  of  the  Navy  or  of  the  Panama  Railway  Co. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1910-11  the  purchases  of  coal  by  the  Gk)vemment 
under  specifications  providing  for  payment  accordmg  to  the  quality 
of  coal  delivered  amounted  to  approximately  1,091,400  tons,  costing 
$3,084,800,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  general  plan  is  to  apply 
this  method  of  purchasing  coal  only  to  contracts  of  such  size  as  war- 
rant sampling,  analysis,  and  heating-value  tests. 

The  specifications  applying  to  the  purchase  of  coal  for  use  on  the 
battleshi|>s  and  naval  vessel  are  somewhat  different.  The  mines 
from  which  it  is  proposed  to  procure  coal  are  visited,  samples  are 
taken  in  the  mines,  and  these  samples  are  analyzed.  In  makmg  con- 
tracts the  coal  from  a  mine  or  mines  is  specified.  On  delivery  the 
coal  is  sampled  and  tested.  These  tests  show  whether  the  contractor 
has  shipped  coal  from  the  specified  mine  or  mines.  If  the  samples 
"  of  coal  as  delivered  indicate  coal  inferior  in  quality  to  that  expected, 
shipments  from  the  mines  specified  are  no  longer  accepted.  Coal 
purchased  under  specifications  of  this  nature  and  used  on  naval 
vessels  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  750,000  tons  during  the  fiscal 
year  1910-11. 

In  the  collection  of  samples  a  definite  scheme  of  procedure  is 
followed.  The  number  of  samples  taken  from  any  riven  delivery 
of  coal  is  dependent  on  the  size  of  that  delivery,  ana  every  practi- 
cable precaution  is  observed  to  insure  that  the  samples  fairly  repre- 
sent tne  coal  delivered.  The  ^oss  samples  taken  are  reduced  by 
crushing,  mixing,  and  quartering  to  samples  that  weigh  about  2 
pounds.  These  are  sealed  in  air-tight  containers  and  are  sent  by 
mail  to  the  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  Washinffton. 

Most  of  the  samples  analyzed  and  tested  for  heating  values  at  the 
Washington  laboratory  represent  coal  purchased  under  specifications 
that  provide  for  pajmient  according  to  the  quality  of  the  delivered 
coal.  Analyses  of  mine  samples  are  generally  made  in  the  bureau's 
laboratory  at  Pittsburgh.  The  methods  used  in  the  bureau's  labo- 
ratories are  substantially  those  that  were  adopted  at  the  Government 
foel-testing  plant  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  with  such  modifications  and 
changes  as  experience  has  shown  advisable,  and  are  believed  to  em- 
body the  essential  details  of  the  methods  generally  recognized  as 
best.    During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  8,230  samples 
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were  received  and  analyzed  by  the  10  chemists  in  the  Washington 
laboratory. 

To  determine  the  award  of  a  particular  contract  or  to  advise  other 
bureaus  and  departments  of  the  Government  how  a  particular  coal 
can  be  utilized  to  best  advanta^  or  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  coal 
can  be  burned  most  efficiently  m  a  particular  type  of  furnace,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  bureau  to  occasionally  conduct  or  cooperate  in 
steaming  tests  of  coals.  These  tests  are  conducted  at  the  Pittsburgh 
experiment  station,  at  Government  power  plants,  or  on  board  Grov- 
emment  ships  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  such  coal. 

ANALYZING  AND  TESTING  OF  FUELS  BELONGING  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  analyses  and  tests  of  coal  at  PittdiHirgh 
is  to  indicate  tne  character  of  the  coals  and  other  mineral  fuels  be- 
lon^g  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  manner  in 
which  these  different  fuels  can  be  developed  and  utilized  to  the  best 
advantage  and  with  least  wasta  In  all  cases  in  which  such  practice 
is  possible,  the  samples  for  examination,  as  respecting  beds  of  coal 
belongingto  the  United  States,  are  collected  frcon  beds  in  the  public 
lands.  When  this  is  not  practicable,  they  may  be  collected  from 
adjacent  lands,  so  situated  that  the  coal  and  other  fuels  to  be  found 
therein  are  similar  to  those  occurring  in  the  public  lands;  and  be- 
cause the  adjacent  lands,  and  not  the  lands  owned  by  the  Government, 
are  in  process  of  development  the  samples  from  these  adjacent  lands 
can  be  collected  much  more  easily  and  cheaply. 

OOLLEOTION  OF  SAMPLES. 

The  samples  collected  are  of  two  kinds,  mine  samples,  which,  after  • 
crushing  and  quartering  down,  weigh  2  to  3  pounds,  that  are  taken 
to  diow  the  character  and  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  bed  of 
coal  or  lignite  sampled ;  and  larger  samples  of  several  tons  or  a  car- 
load each,  taken  to  determine  the  suitability  for  particular  uses,  and 
the  behavior  of  such  fuel  under  actual  furnace  conditions. 

In  the  collection  of  these  samples^  the  geologists  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  this  organization  being  charged  with  the 
classification  of  the  coals  in  the  public  lands,  cooperate  with  tiie 
engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  who  are  studying  the  relative  fuel 
values  of  the  different  coals.  The  mine  samples  of  coal  are  taken 
from  dean,  fresh  faces  of  tiie  bed  of  coal  as  exposed  in  mines,  country 
banks,  or  outcrops.  They  are  taken  according  to  a  definite  and  exact 
plan  that  was  devised  at  the  beginning  of  the  fuel-testing  investiga- 
tions under  the  Geological  Survey  in  1904  and  has  been  developed 
with  the  progress  of  the  investi^tions.  A  detailed  description  of  this 
plan  has  oeen  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  as  Techmcal  Paper  1. 
The  utmost  care  is  observed  in  the  selection  of  the  samples  col- 
lected and  in  the  preparation  and  shipment  of  the  samples,  m  order 
to  insure  these  samples  being  fairly  representative  of  the  commercial 
fuel  that  would  be  shipped  from  the  particular  bed  at  the  point  of 
sampling. 

Samples  of  mineral  fuels  other  than  coal  or  lignite,  such  as  oil 
and  natural  gas,  are  collected  in  the  field  from  welS  or  pipe  lines  by 
representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  or  of  the  (}eol(^cal  Survey 
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and  are  sent  in  hennetically  sealed  containers,  as  are  the  samples  of 
coal  and  lignite,  to  the  experiment  station  at  Pittsburgh,  Fa.,  for 
examination,  analysis,  and  tests. 

AHALTBIS  or  SAMPLES. 

In  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  samples  of  coal  and  lignite  and 
other  mineral  fuds  at  the  Pittsburgh  station,  the  procedure  followed 
is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  tne  Washington  laboratory  except 
that  the  work  at  Pittsburgh  includes  the  ultimate  as  weU  as  the 
proximate  analyses.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  n^aintain  uniform 
conditions  during  the  various  stages  of  an  analysis  and  all  results 
are  carefully  ch^ed.  In  case  any  discrepancies  appear,  duplicate 
analyses  are  made.  In  general  the  methods  of  analysis  followed  are 
those  adopted  by  the  American  Chemical  Society,  modified  as  ex- 
perience demonstrated  such  modifications  advisable.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  simplifjr  and  cheapen  these  methods  not  only  in  the  interest 
of  economy  m  the  chemical  work  of  tiie  Government,  but  also  with  a 
view  to  the  development  of  inexpensive  and  efficient  methods  avail- 
able for  use  in  conmiercial  laboratories.  During  the  fiscal  year  1911 
about  10,000  samples  of  coal  and  lignite,  110  samples  of  fuel  oil,  and 
50  samples  of  natural  gas  were  analyzed  by  the  seven  chemists  in  the 
Httsburgh  station  laboratory. 

TESTING  OF  BAMPLS8. 

The  testing  of  the  samples  of  coal  under  furnace  conditions  is  for 
the  purjKMse  of  determining  more  accurately  than  can  often  be  done 
by  cnemical  analysis  how  the  bed  of  fuel  represented  by  the  samples 
can  be  utilized  with  ^atest  efficiency  in  different  types  of  furnaces. 
In  connection  with  tne  tests  a  variety  of  physical  and  chenaical  in- 
vestijgations  are  carried  on  to  obtain  information  supplementing  that 
obtamable  from  the  furnace  experience.  The  general^  plan  of  the 
te^  and  the  supplemental  investigations  as  now  ordinarily  conducted 
include  the  following  work : 

The  testing  of  a  portion  of  each  coal  received  to  determine  the  most 
^cient  and  least  wasteful  method  of  burning  the  fuel  in  furnaces  of 
the  type  used  for  heating  the  Government  buildings,  Army  posts, 
naval  stations,  or  Government  ships,  in  which  it  may  be  proposed  to 
use  sndi  coal. 

The  testing  of  other  portions  of  the  same  shipment  of  coal  from 
Government  lands  in  the  gas  producer,  for  contmuous  runs  during 
periods  varying  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  suitability  of  the  fuel  for  use  in  such  producers  and  the 
best  methods  of  handling  it,  and  thus  to  determme  the  conditions 
requisite  for  obtaining  the  largest  yield  of  high-grade  gas  suitable 
forpower  and  heating  purposes. 

The  testing  of  anotner  portion  of  the  same  coal  in  a  briquet 
machine  at  different  pressures  and  with  different  kinds  of  binder, 
in  order  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  briquetting  the  coal  when 
dAd:ed  or  finely  divided,  and  the  making  of  steaming  or  gas-pro- 
dncing  tests  with  these  briquets,  to  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  they  can  be  utilized  most  advantageously;  demonstrations,  on 
a  commercial  scale,  of  the  possibility  of  producing  briquets  fitMn 
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American  lignites,  and  the  value  of  the  briquets  as  fuel  in  compariscm 
witii  the  run-of-mine  limite  fnmi  which  the  briq[uets  were  made;  the 
finding  of  cheaper  binders  for  use  in  briquetting  friable  coals  not 
suited  for  coking  purposes. 

Investigations  mto  the  distribution,  chemical  composition,  and 
calorific  value  of  the  peat  deposits  available  in  those  portions  of  the 
United  States  where  coal  is  not  found,  and  the  preparation  of  such 
peat  by  drying  or  briquetting,  in  order  to  render  it  useful  as  a  local 
substitute  for  coal. 

Investigations  into  the  character  of  the  various  petroleums  found 
throughout  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  determining  their 
calorific  value,  chemical  composition,  and  the  various  methods 
whereby  they  may  be  made  most  economically  available  for  efficient 
use  as  power  producers  for  the  Government,  especially  on  board 
ships,  through  the  various  methods  of  combustion. 

Investigations  and  tests  into  the  relative  efficiency  as  power  pro- 
ducers in  internal-combustion  engines  of  the  heavier  distillates  of 
petroleum,  as  well  as  of  kerosene  and  gasoline,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  commercial  value  and  relative  efficiency  of  each  product  in  various 
types  of  engines  available  for  use  in  naval  vessels. 

Investigative  studies  into  the  processes  of  combustion  within  boiler 
furnaces  and  gas  producers  to  ascertain  the  temperatures  at  which 
complete  combustion  of  the  gases  takes  place,  and  the  means  wherry 
such  temperatures  may  be  produced  and  maintained,  thus  diminish- 
ing the  loss  of  value  up  the  smokestack  and  the  amount  of  smoke 
produced.  At  each  stage  of  the  process  of  testing,  samples  of  the 
coal  are  forwarded  to  the  chemical  laboratory  for  analyses;  c(Mnbu8- 
tion  temperatures  are  measured;  and  samples  of  sas  are  collected 
from  various  parts  of  the  combustion  chambers  of  me  gas  producers 
and  boiler  furnaces  and  are  analyzed  in  order  that  a  study  of  these 
data  may  throw  such  light  on  the  processes  of  ccnnbustion  and  indi- 
cate such  necessary  chanjges  in  the  apparatus  as  may  result  in  larger 
economies  in  the  use  of  the  coal. 

Investigations  and  tests  into  the  possibilities  of  coking  those  coals 
on  Government  lands  that^  have  hitherto  been  classed  as  noncoking, 
and  the  making  of  coking  tests  of  these  different  coals  with  a  view 
to  improving  me  coking  quality  of  such  coals  through  the  mixing 
of  dinerent  coals  of  the  coking  and  noncoking  type  after  they  have 
been  pulverized. 

Another  line  of  investigation  concerns  the  methods  of  mining  and 
of  preparing  coal  for  market  It  is  well  known  that  under  present 
methods  of  mining  from  10  to  65  per  cent  of  any  given  deposit  of 
coal  is  left  underground  as  pillars  and  supports,  or  as  low-grade 
material,  or  in  beds  broken  up  because  of  mining  a  lower  bed  first 
On  an  average  50  per  cent  of  the  coal  is  thus  wasted  or  rendered 
valueless,  as  it  can  not  be  removed  subsequently  because  of  the  caving 
of  the  roofs  of  abandoned  galleries  and  the  consequent  breaking  up 
of  overlying  coal  beds. 

The  investigations^  into  waste  in  mining  and  the  testing  of  refuse, 
bone,  and  sla<£  coal  in  gas  producers,  as  briquets,  etc,  have  for  their 

Eurpose  the  demonstration  of  how  these  materials,  now  wasted,  may 
e  used  profitably. 

In  connection  with  all  these  lines  of  fuel  testing,  certain  researdi 
work,  both  chemical  and  physical,  is  carried  on  to  determine  the  true 
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composition  and  properties  of  the  different  varieties  of  ooal  and  the 
chemical  and  physical  processes  of  combustion,  the  purpose  of  these 
inyestigati<ms  oeing  to  determine  how  each  coal  can  be  oumed  most 
efficienUj.  Experiments  are  conducted  that  rdate  to  the  destructive 
distillation  of  fuels:  the  b)r-products  of  coking;  the  spontaneous  com- 
bustion of  coal,  witn  especial  reference  to  fire  risks  in  storing  coal  on 
board  ships,  in  closed  bins^  or  on  wooden  wharfs;  the  stora^  of  coal 
and  the  loss  in  fuel  value  in  various  methods  of  storing— that  is,  ex- 
posed to  the  open  weather  in  piles,  in  dosed  bins,  or  under  water,  as 
at  certain  naval  stations:  and  to  kindred  questions,  such  as  the 
weathering  of  coal.  The  different  coals  stored  under  different  condi- 
tions are  tested  from  time  to  time  by  both  chemical  analyses  and 
furnace  trials;  and  this  work  is  supplemented  by  equally  careful 
observations  in  the  field.  Valuable  results  have  already  been 
obtained. 

KINE-ACCn>BNTS  IKVESTIGATIOKa 
SOOPE. 

The  mine-accidents  investi^tions  carried  on  by  the  G^loffical 
Survey  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  ( Ju^  1, 
1910)  related  mainly  to  the  causes  and  prevention  of  mine  explo- 
sions.   This  work  was  developed  especially  along  the  following  lines: 

Investigations  in  the  mines  to  determine  the  conditions  leaoing  to 
mine  disasters,  the  presence  and  the  relative  explosibility  of  mine  gas'* 
and  ooal  dust^  the  causes  of  mine  fires,  and  the  means  of  preventing  or 
limiting  eimlosions  and  fires. 

Tests  to  determine  the  relative  safety  of  the  various  explosives  used 
in^  coal  mining  when  fired  in  the  presence  of  explosible  mixtures  of 
mine  gases  and  air^  or  coal  dust  and  air,  or  coal  aust,  gas,  and  air. 

Tests  and  investigations  to  determine  the  conditions  by  which  the 
dangers  attending  the  use  of  electricity  in  mines  may  be  efficientiy 
met  and  economically  remedied. 

Tests  to  determine  the  safety  of  various  types  of  mine  lights  in  the 

S presence  of  inflammable  gas  and  the  accuracy  of  these  lights  for 
etecting  small  percentages  of  such  gas.  ^ 

Tests  of  the  various  types  of  breathing  apparatus  such  as  engi- 
neers and  miners  must  use  in  examining  mines  immediately  follow- 
ing a  mine  explosion  or  in  rescuing  entombed  miners  in  mines  con- 
taming  poisonous  ^ases. 

The  fiirst  four  of  these  lines  of  investigation  have  to  do  with  pre- 
ventive measures,  and  are  those  on  which  ultimately  the  greatest 
dependence  must  be  placed.  The  fifth  has  to  do  in  part  with  preven- 
ti<m  but  also  with  tne  saving  of  life  after  a  mine  disaster,  by  the 
rescue  of  entombed  miners  who  may  have  escaped  the  violence  of  the 
explosion,  but  would  be  overcome  by  the  poisonous  gases  if  not 
rescued.  Experience  shows  that  10  per  cent  of  the  victims  in  certain 
disasters  and  as  high  as  80  per  cent  in  others  have  died  from  the 
poisonous  gases  resmting  from  an  explosion. 

Under  the  Bureau  ofTWSnes,  this  work  has  rapidly  undergone  ex- 
tension and  reorganization  with  a  view  to  more  efficient  development 
in  coal-mining  regions,  and  the  extension  of  similar  investigations  . 
into  metal-mining  and  quarrying  operations  and  into  the  metallur- 
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gical  industries,  whenever  Congress  may  make  suitable  provision  for 
it.  The  percentage  of  fatal  accidents  in  metal  mines  in  the  United 
States  is  only  litue  less  than  that  in  coal  mines,  and  this  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  tnat  in  the  metal  mines  there  are  no  genei^  explosions 
of  gas  or  dust.  The  health  conditions  in  many  metal  mines  and 
metallurgical  plants  are  worse  than  those  in  coal  mines. 

Unfortunately,  the  bureau  has  been  able  to  do  little  as  yet  outside 
of  the  investigation  of  fuels  and  of  coal-mine  accidents.  The  appro- 
priations made  for  the  conduct  of  the  technologic  investigations  of 
the  bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  were  less  than  were  received  in 
prior  vears  by  the  technolo^c  brandi  of  the  Geolo^cal  Survey. 
Therefore  it  has  been  impracticable  to  extend  the  investigations  into 
the  broader  fields  of  accidents  in  metal  mining  and  meUmurgy  or  in 

Suarrying  operations,  notwithstanding  urgent  reauests  that  this  be 
one,  further  than  to  outline  an  organization  and  to  determine  the 
lines  along  which  such  investigations  may  be  properly  directed. 

INFLAMMABLE  MINE  GASES  AND  GOAL  DUST. 

In  the  investigation  of  mine  gases  decided  progress  has  been  made. 
The  conditions  under  which  inflammable  gas  occurs  in  the  northern 
anthracite  field  of  Pennsylvania  have  been  studied  with  the  intent 
of  discovering  the  laws  governing  the  occurrences  of  such  gas  and 
of  finding  a  means  of  anticipating  outbursts  of  gas  in  mines.  A 
"large  number  of  coal  miners  are  Trilled  or  injurSl  every  year  by 
explosions  in  which  inflammable  gas  is  an  agent;  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  conclusions  derived  from  the  study  of  conditions  in  the 
field  selected  will  prove  of  value  in  showing  how  to  lessen  the  danger 
to  miners  in  that  and  other  fields  in  whidi  such  gas  occurs.  A 
similar  study  is  to  be  undertaken  in  a  few  typical  bituminous-coal 
fields  where  gas  is  found  in  dangerous  quantities. 

The  mining  engineers  of  the  bureau  have  investigated  coal  mines  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  in  the  endeavor  to  determine  the 
causes  of  mine  explosions  and  mine  fires  and  the  means  by  whidi 
dangerous  conditions  may  be  most  effectively  abated.  The  investiga- 
tions made  included  the  use  of  different  illuminants  and  explosives  in 
mines,  the  inflammability  of  the  dusts  or  gases  found  in  the  workhigs, 
the  dangers  attending  the  use  of  electricity,  and  so  forth. 

ELECTRicrnr  in  mining. 

As  part  of  its  mine-accidents  investigations,  the  bureau  is  studying 
the  problem  of  safeguarding  life  and  property  from  the  dangers  that 
attend  the  use  of  electricity  underground.  One  of  its  in(][uiries  has  to 
do  with  the  removing  of  a  possible  cause  of  mine  explosions  through 
the  use  of  explosion-proof  motors — ^that  is,  motors  with  covers  for 
those  parts  that  emit  sparks.  Another  investigation  has  to  do  with 
the  determination  of  the  most  efficient  and  safest  types  of  insulation 
for  use  about  mines  and  metallurgical  plants  in  order  to  protect 
miners  and  other  employees  from  shock.  jStill  another  line  of  in- 
vestigation relates  to  tne  possibility  of  igniting  explosive  gases 
through  the  breaking  of  incandescent  electric  lamps  in  the  presence 
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of  sach  cases.    Other  investigations  relate  to  the  electric  firing  of 
shots  ana  to  other  uses  of  electricity  in  mining  operations. 

The  preliminary  recommendations  of  the  bureau  in  regard  to  regu- 
lations concerning  the  use  of  electricity  in  mines  have  been  generally 
accepted  by  mining  engineers  and  have  been  incorporated  in  the  min- 
ing law  of  the  largest  mining  State. 

EXPLOSIVES  USED  IN    OOAIi  MINES. 

During  the  year  a  number  of  explosives  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  and  have  been  designated  as  "  permissible  "  explosives  for  use 
in  dusty  and  gaseous  mines  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
bureau.  These  "permissible"  explosives  give  a  short,  auick,  and 
relatively  cool  flame  that  is  less  likely  to  ignite  inflammable  gas  or 
coal  dust  than  is  the  flame  of  dynamite  or  that  of  black  powder.  Up 
to  July  1,  1911,  88  explosives  had  passed  the  tests  required  by  the 
bureau  and  had  been  placed  on  its  list  of  permissible  explosives. 
^  Li  its  endeavor  to  reduce  the  dangers  attending  the  use  of  explo- 
sives in  coal  mining  the  bureau  is  meeting  with  the  heartiest  coopera- 
tion of  manufacturers  of  explosives,  who  are  steadily  endeavoring  to 
produce  new  explosives  that  will  meet  the  increasingly  rigid  demands 
the  bureau  makes  in  behalf  of  safety.  So  many  requests  have  been 
received  for  tests  of  these  new  explosives  that  the  testing  work  is 
now  nearly  a  year  in  arrears.  But  although  the  bureau  is  anxious  to 
test  these  explosives  promptly,  in  the  belief  that  they  may  be  superior 
to  those  already  tested,  it  is  unable  to  bring  the  work  up  to  date 
without  increasing  the  force  of  engineers  and  chemists  engaged  in 
makinjg  these  tests,  and  the  funds  available  for  conducting  the 
investigations  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  such  increase.  In  testing 
and  analyzing  the  explosives  examined  durinff  the  year  nearly  10,000 
tests,  analyses,  and  aeterminations  were  made. 

The  chemical  investigations,  like  the  physical  tests,  of  explosives 
have  been  carried  on  at  the  Pittsburgh  station  of  the  bureau.  In 
addition  to  routine  chemical  analyses  and  tests,  several  improved 
methods  of  testing  have  been  devised. 

EXPERIMENTAL  MINE. 

The  explosibility  of  a  mixture  of  coal  dust  and  air  under  test  con- 
ditions having  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  at  the  experiment  sta- 
tion of  the  bureau  at  JPittdburgh,  Pa.,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  now 
endeavoring  to  determine  the  exact  conditions  under  which  such 
explosions  take  place  in  mining  operations.  After  having  failed  in 
many  ejfforts  to  mid  a  small  coal  mine  available  for  its  use,  the  bureau 
obtained  a  tract  of  coal  land  near  Bruceton,  Pa.,  about  10  miles  south 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  has  opened  there  a  small  experimental  mine  for 
the  study  of  coal-dust  explosions.  The  plan  of  work  does  not  con- 
template the  opening  up  of  an  ordinary  coal  mine,  but  rather  the 
driving  of  a  double  entry,  or  tunnel,  into  the  coal  bed  for  about  2,000 
feet  and  then  opening,  from  the  entries,  a  few  rooms  in  which  expieri- 
ments  may  be  conducted  to  determine,  under  the  conditions  of  actual 
mining,  the  behavior  of  different  types  of  explosives,  the  conditions 
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that  determiiie  the  ignition  of  ^s  or  dust,  or  mixtures  of  gas  or  dust 
and  air,  and  the  ractors  inv^ved  in  the  spread  of  the  resulting 
explodons.  The  main  purpose  of  the  investigations  carried  on  at 
the  mine  is,  of  course,  to  discover  the  most  efficient  methods  of  pre- 
venting such  explosions.  If  the  necessary  funds  can  be  obtained  for 
carrying  out  this  plan  to  the  extent  necessary  for  reliable  results,  the 
United  States  will  have  made  an  important  contribution  to  the 
understanding  and  prevention  of  coal-aust  explosiona 

MINE-SATBTY  CABS  AND  STATIONS. 

Early  ip  the  investigation  of  mine  disasters  it  was  necessary  to 
provide,  in  the  important  coal  fields,  facilities  for  enabling  engineers 
to  examine  mines  after  disasters,  while  the  mines  were  still  full  of 
poisonous  explosive  gases,  in  order  that  examination  might  be  made 
while  the  evidences  of  a  disaster  were  still  fresh.  It  was  found  also 
that  such  prompt  examinations  would  be  useful  in  opening  up  these 
mines  and  in  rescuing  miners  who  miffht  have  been  entombea.  For 
the  above  reasons,  there  has  been  established  in  those  of  the  larger 
coal  fields  in  which  mine  disasters  are  most  likely,  mine-safety  sta- 
tions or  mine-safety  cars.  The  first  of  the  stations  was  established 
at  Urbana,  HI.,  in  1908 ;  a  second  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  in  1909 ;  and  a 
third  at  Seattle,  Wash.  A  fourth  station  at  McAlester,  Okla.,  and  a 
fifth  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  were  subsequently  established,  these  with 
the  Pittsburgh  station  making  six  stations  suitably  equipped. 

Seven  mine-safety  cars  are  operated  by  the  bureau.  They  were 
purchased  as  second-hand  cars,  refitted  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,500  each, 
and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  about  $3,500  each.  These  cars  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

Distribution  of  the  mine-safety  cars  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 

Car  No.  1,  In  the  anthracite  fields,  with  headquarters  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Car  No.  2,  in  the  coal  fields  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Utah,  with  head- 
quarters at  Trinidad,  Colo.,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Car  No.  3,  in  the  coal  fields  of  western  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  with 
headquarters  at  Evansrille,  Ind. 

Car  No.  4,  in  the  coal  fields  of  Wyoming,  Northern  Colorado,  and  Utah,  with 
headquarters  at  Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 

Car  No.  5,  in  the  coal  fields  of  Montana  and  Washington,  with  headquarters 
at  Billings,  Mont,  and  Seattle,  Wash. 

Car  No.  6,  in  the  coal  fields  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  northern  West 
Virginia,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh. 

Car  No.  7,  in  the  coal  fields  of  southern  West  Virginia,  western  Virginia, 
eastern  Kentucky,  and  eastern  Tennessee,  with  headquarters  at  Huntington, 
W.  Va. 

These  cars  do  not  remain  at  their  headquarters,  but  each  witliin 
its  own  district  moves  from  one  mining  camp  to  anoliier.  When  a 
serious  mine  disaster  occurs  in  any  district,  the  car  in  that  district 
immediately  drops  its  ordinary  program  and  is  carried  to  the  scene 
of  the  disaster  either  by  special  locomotive  or  by  the  first  available 
train.  The  men  of  the  car,  toother  with  such  local  men  as  have 
had  mine-rescue  training,  examme  the  mine  as  qjuickly  as  possible, 
penetrating  the  poisonous  and  explosive  gases  in  it  by  means  of  the 
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breathing  apparatus  that  they  wear,  and  aiding  in  the  rescue  of  any 
persons  who  njay  have  been  entombed  in  the  mine.  In  case  of  a 
disaster  in  the  coal  fields  near  one  of  the  six  stations  mentioned 
above,  the  miner  in  charge  of  this  station,  with  all  available  rescue 
and  first-aid  equipment,  proceeds  by  the  first  train  to  the  scene  of 
the  disaster,  and  endeavors  to  accomplish,  with  the  help  of  locally 
trained  miners,  the  purposes  mentioned  above. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  cars  and  stations  is  not  the  rescue  work 
that  they  may  accomplish,  but  the  investigation  of  mine  disasters. 
The  incidental  purposes  are  the  development  of  more  efficient  mine- 
safety  and  first-aid  equii)ment  and  methods,  and  the  training  of  local 
miners  at  each  of  the  mining  camps  visited,  so  that  in  case  of  mine 
accidents  of  any  kind  there  will  be  at  each  mine  men  ready  and 
equipped  to  render  immediate  and  valuable  assistance.  To  carry  out 
these  purposes  the  mining  engineers  of  the  bureau  examine  the  safety 
conditions  at  mines,  advise  the  mine  officials  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
improving  these  conditions,  and  deliver  illustrated  lectures  to 
miners,  calling  their  attention  to  the  need  of  greater  care  in  safe- 
warding  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  others.  Daily  demonstra- 
tions of  mine-rescue  and  first-aid  equipment  and  methods  are  given. 
Miners  are  trained  in  the  practical  methods  of  handling  such  equip- 
ment under  mine-disaster  conditions. 

As  illustrating  the  extent  and  importance  of  this  work,  attention 
may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  there  are  more  than  700,000  coal  miners 
in  the  United  States.  A  large  majority  of  these  are  not  from  English- 
speaking  countries  and  have  come  to  this  country  unfamiliar  with 
mining  operations.  The  fact  that  more  than  100,000  miners  attended 
the  lectures  and  demonstrations,  and  over  7,000  have  received  train- 
ing in  mine-rescue  and  first-aid  work  in  less  than  one  year,  illustrates 
the  progress  toward  safer  mining.  Permanent  results  are  appearing 
in  the  establishment  of  a  considerable  number  of  local  rescue  and 
first-aid  stations  equipped  by  mining  companies  and  manned  by  ex- 
perienced local  mining  engineers  competent  to  investigate  mine  con- 
ditions, conduct  safety  demonstrations,  and  to  advise  mine  officials 
and  miners  as  to  methods  for  preventing  mine  accidenta 

MINB-8AFBTT  LAWS  AND  BEGULATIONS. 

With  a  view  to  being  able  to  point  out  the  laws  and  regjilations 
best  adapted  to  prevent  accidents  m  American  mining,  quarrying,  and 
metallur^cal  industries,  the  bureau  is  bringing  together  the  laws, 
rules,  ana  regulations  found  to  be  now  in  force  in  other  important 
mining  countries.  This  work  is  now  well  under  way.  Copies  not 
onlyOT  mining  laws,  but  also  of  local  and  even  of  private  mimng  rules 
and  regulations,  are  being  collected  from  different  mining  countries. 
As  they  are  received  they  are  carefully  examined  with  a  view  to 
determining  what  provisions  may  be  best  adapted  to  diminishing 
mine  accidents  in  the  United  States.  This  work  involves  a  study 
not  only  of  the  laws  as  they  exist  in  different  countries,  but  of  the 
important  court  decisions  giving  the  proper  interpretation  of  these 
laws  and  regulations. 
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PROGBJBSS  OF  INVESTIGATIONS. 

FUEL  INVESTIGATIONS. 
INSPECTION  OF  GOVEBNMENT  FUEL  FUBCHASES. 

The  fuel-inspe€tion  division,  with  office  and  laboratory  in  Wadi- 
in^n  in  the  building  occupied  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  is  charged 
with  collecting,  analyzing,  and  testing  saini)les  of  coal  that  represent 
deliveries  under  Government  contract  providing  for  purchase  on  the 
specification  basis.  On  such  contracts  the  bidders  jguarantee  the 
quality  of  the  coal  ihej  offer  in  terms  of  ash,  "  dry  coal/'  and  Britidi 
thermal  units  "  as  received,'*  and  the  quality  guaranteed  by  the  suc- 
cessful bidder  becomes  the  standard  oi  his  contract.  The  price  paid 
the  contractor  is  governed  by  the  analysis  of  the  coal  he  delivers. 

The  General  Supply  Committee  (which  issues  specifications  and 
proposals  for  the  purchase  of  coal  for  the  Federal  buildings  in  the 
District  of  Columbia),  the  Quartermaster's  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  navy  yards  and  ^tions  of  the  Navy  Department,  the  Panama 
Railroad  Co.,  the  Isthmian  Canjil  Commission,  and  other  brandies 
and  institutions  of  the  Federal  service  asked  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
for  recommendations  on  the  award  of  contracts. 

To  determine  the  award  of  a  contract,  particularly  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  it  is  frequently  necessarv  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to 
conduct  a  test  in  one  or  another  of  the  Government  power  plants. 
It  is  also  necessary  in  some  cases  for  engineers  of  the  bureau  to  visit 
the  coal  mines  that  are  to  supply  the  coal  offered  by  the  bidders  and 
to  take  samples  of  coal  for  analysis  and  to  collect  information  relat- 
ing to  the  capacity  of  certain  mines,  or  their  ability  to  deliver  to  the 
Government  coal  shipments  in  accordance  with  the  contract  under 
consideration. 

The  engineers  engaged  in  coal  inspection  sometimes  have  to  visit 
Government  power  or  heating  plants,  and  give  technical  advice  on 
the  proper  methods  of  burning  a  particular  coal  available  at  lowest 
cost  at  that  point.  For  instance,  durinff  the  year  one  of  the  engi- 
neers made  a  trip  to  Panama  on  a  ship  oi  the  Panama  Railroad  &., 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  reported  difficulties  in  burning  the 
coal  in  the  ships'  furnaces,  and  to  discover  remedies  for  the  difficul- 
ties found  to  exist. 

Something  of  the  importance  of  this  coal  inspection  and  of  the 
labor  involved  in  it  is  indicated  by  the  following  figures : 

During  the  year  8,230  samples  of  coal  for  analysis  were  received, 
representing  1,091,400  tons  of  coal,  costing  approximately  $3,085,000j 
purchased  for  the  Government  under  specmcations.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1909-10,  829,289  tons  was  purchased,  costing  approximately 
$2,287,000;  and  durijig  the  fiscal  year  1911-12,  probably  1,624,400 
tons,  costing  approximately  $4^809,000,  will  be  bought  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  a  specifications  basis.  These  figures  indicate  the  growth 
of  the  inspection  work  based  on  the  wider  adoi)tion  by  the  wvem- 
ment  of  the  specification  method  of  purchasing  its  fuel  supplies.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  are  other  purchases  of  coal  by  the  Govern- 
ment based  on  tne  general  preliminary  investigations  by  the  bureau, 
but  not  on  specifications  nor  on  exact  delivery  approvals,  which  now 
aggregate  nearly  $4,000,000  yearly.    During  the  fiscal  year  1910^11, 
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the  laboratory  made  19,411  moisture,  10,299  ash,  9,259  snlphur, 
7,634  volatile-matter,  and  9,964  calorimeter  determinations;  in  all, 
56^7  determinations. 

The  steaming  tests  that  have  been  conducted  and  the  advice  given 
hy  the  engineers  of  this  section  are  resulting  in  economies  to  the 
Government  For  instance^  by  a  change  in  the  kind  of  coal  used  one 
Government  boiler  plant  is  spending  between  $4,000  and  $5,000  a 
year  less  than  formerly  for  fuel;  and  another  Government  plant  re- 
duced its  annual  expense  for  fuel  over  $8,000.  Other  equally  strik- 
ing examples  mi^ht  De  mentioned. 

The  specification  method  of  purchase  protects  the  Government 
against  the  delivery  of  poorer  coal  than  that  guaranteed  by  the 
contractor,  and  incites  dealers  to  prepare  the  coal  more  carefully. 
When  inferior  coal  is  delivered,  that  is,  coal  below  the  contract 
standard,  the  contractors  are  penalized.  In  one  instance,  the  analysis 
of  samples  by  the  bureau  indicated  the  Quality  of  the  coal  to  be  so 
far  below  the  specified  standard,  that  tne  resulting  deductions  in 
price  amounted  to  about  $25,000  in  the  settlements  on  the  contract 
for  a  single  year.    Other  instances  mi^ht  be  cited. 

The  fuel-inspection  division  is  divided  into  two  sections,  a  coal- 
sampling  section  and  a  laboratory  section.  The  former  supervises 
or  assists  in  the  sampling  of  all  coal  delivered  to  the  Federal  build- 
ings in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  gives  directions  concerning  the 
sampling  of  coal  delivered  to  Federal  mstitutions  outside  of  the  Dis- 
trict. The  chemists  of  the  laboratory  analyze  all  samples  received 
from  the  inspecting  engineers,  or  from  the  custodians  of  Federal 
buildings  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  determine  the  heating 
value  of  the  samples. 

The  fuel  inspection  is  in  local  charge  of  G.  S.  Pope,  engineer;  P. 
M.  Riefkin,  and  other  assistant  enpneers  who  collect  samples  and 
make  the  field  inspections ;  one  clerE  and  two  skilled  laborers.  The 
chemical  analyses  of  these  samples  are  made  in  the  Washington  labo- 
ratory by  J.  D.  Davis,  assistant  chemist,  aided  by  H.  M.  Cooper  with 
two  additional  assistant  chemists,  seven  junior  chemists,  one  labora- 
to^  aid,  one  helper,  and  one  laborer. 

m  addition  to  the  engineers  employed  in  the  inspection  and  sam- 
plinfi^  of  the  coal  purchased  by  the  Government  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, one  assistant  engineer  is  stationed  in  New  York  and  another 
in  Norfolk  for  the  sampling  and  inspection  of  coals  shipjped  from 
those  points  for  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and  the  railway  and 
steamships  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Co. 

A  report  setting  forth  the  results  of  the  purchase  of  coal  on  the 
specification  basis  dv  the  Government  during  the  fiscal  year  1910  was 
prepared  for  publication. 

STBAMINO  TESTS. 

The  work  of  this  section  during  the  year  included  special  fuel-effi- 
ciency tests  of  coals  offered  for  the  Quartermaster  General  under  the 
War  Department,  and  for  other  branches  of  the  Government  service, 
all  of  wnich  were  made  at  the  Pittsburgh  station.  Special  steaming 
tests  were  made  for  the  superintendent  of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy 
Building  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    In  all  there  were  made  dur- 
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ing  thejrear  118  of  these  fuel-^ciency  tests  involving72480  separate 
observations.  These  tests  were  conducted  by  S.  B.  Flagff,  engmeer, 
assisted  by  A.  A.  Straub,  assistant  en^eer,  F.  E.  Woo£nan,  assis- 
tant engineer,  L.  L.  Satler  and  W.  H.  Pfeil, junior  chemists. 

S.  B.  Fla^,  engineer^  cooperated  with  G.  S.  Pope,  engineer,  in 
some  special  coal-samplmg  investigations  in  handling  Government 
coals  at  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Mr.  Flagg  also  participated  in  a  series  of  com- 
parative tests  of  eastern  and  western  coals^  made  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, on  two  armored  cruisers  of  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Considerable  time  was  given  to  the  revision  of  two  reports  on  the 
smokeless  combustion  of  coal.  A  report  on  the  use  of  fuel  oil  on  the 
Pacific  coast  was  prepared  for  the  Navy  Department 

COMBUSTION    INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  combustion  investigations  were  formerly  carried  on  by  H^ry 
Kreisinger  and  W.  T.  Ray.  The  latter  left  the  service  before  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  Mr.  Kreisinger  completed  a  bulletin 
discussing  and  summarizing  the  data  obtained  from  the  steaming 
tests  made  at  St.  Louis  and  Norfolk,  from  September  1,  1904,  to 
December  30. 1908,  under  the  Geological  Survey. 

For  special  fuel-efficiency  investigations  there  has  been  constructed 
at  the  Pittsburgh  station  a  special  furnace  with  a  combustion  cham- 
ber 40  feet  long.  By  means  of  this  furnace,  the  effect  of  variations 
in  the  rate  of  firing  and  in  the  air  supply  on  the  volume  of  the  com- 
bustion space  necessary  for  the  complete  or  smokeless  combustion  of 
any  coal  may  be  studied,  and  a  number  of  important  results  have 
already  been  obtained. 

The  following  tests  and  analyses  were  made : 

OhservatUma  and  gas  analyses  made  in  special  fuel-effleiencv  investigations. 

Number  of  tests 30 

Number  of  observations 7,650 

Number  of  gas  analyses 4,400 

Durinff  the  fiscal  year  these  fuel-efficiency  investigations  were  in 
charge  oi  a  conunittee  consisting  of  J.  C.  W.  Frazer,  chemist,  J.  K. 
Clement,  physicist,  and  C.  E.  Augustine,  assistant  mechanical  enffi- 
neer.  The  analyses  of  the  gas  samples  from  these  tests  were  made  by 
A.  E.  Hall,  L.  L.  Satler,  W.  H.  Pfeil,  and  A.  M.  Wedd. 

GAS-PBODUCER  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  current  series  of  gas-producer  investigations  was  undertakwi 
with  a  view  to  the  possible  discovery  of  more  efficient  means  of 
utilizing  coals  without  smoke  in  various  Government  power  plants, 
and  especially  to  the  possible  discovery  of  more  efficient  means  of  gen- 
erating producer  gas  for  use  as  power  on  board  Government  ships. 

A  small  experimental  producer  (150  horsepower)  was  erected  for 
these  investigations.  It  has  be^i  operated  at  high  temperatures  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  possibility  of  removing  the  ashes  from 
the  producer  in  the  form  of  a  liquid  slag,  and  or  improving  the 
quality  of  the  gas  for  power  uses.  Coke  was  the  principal  fuel  used; 
limestone  was  added  in  varying  proportions  to  aid  in  fluxing  the  ash 
and  thus  making  the  slag  more  Uquid.  It  was  found  that  with  coke 
and  the  proper  proportion  of  limestone  the  ash  can  be  made  to  slag 
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readily  and  to  flow  freely.  The  operation  of  the  producer  at  high 
temperatures  showed  also  that  the  equality  of  the  gas  is  much  im- 
proved because  of  the  greater  reduction  ox  carbon  (uoxide  to  carbon 
monoxide  at  such  temperatures. 

The  producer  has  wat^-cooled  tuy&res,  and  the  lining  of  that  part 
of  the  producer  subject  to  high  temperature  is  of  special  brick.  Bac& 
of  these  brick  is  a  water-coil  cooling  device,  which,  it  is  believed,  will 
aid  in  preventing  rapid  deterioration  of  the  lining. 

A  report  on  the  more  important  features  of  producer-gas  power- 
plant  development  in  Europe  was  revised  for  puolication  as  Bulletin 
4.  A  report  on  the  relation  of  fuel-bed  temperature  to  the  yield  of 
gas  in  gas  producers  and  liie  factors  governing  the  formation  of  water 
gas  was  revised  for  publication  as  Bulletin  7.  A  report  summarizing 
the  results  of  the  producer-gas  investigations,  conducted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  fiscal  years  1905-1909,  and  giving  the  essential  data  of 
each  test,  was  revised  for  publication  as  a  bulletin. 

The  producer-^s  investigations  were  conducted  under  the  advice 
of  R.  H.  Femald,  engineer,  and  were  in  charge  of  C.  D.  Smith,  en- 
gineer, assisted  by  F.E.  Woodman,  assistant  engineer. 

BRIQXTBTTINO  TESTS  OP  COAL  AND  LIGNITES. 

The  work  of  the  year  included  an  investigation  of  the  briquetting 
q[ualities  of  lignite  rrom  the  Philippine  Islands,  a  preliminary  inves- 
t^tion  with  a  hand  press  of  subbituminous  coals  from  Utah  and 
Washington  and  of  lignites  from  North  Dakota  and  Texas,  tests  of 
cell  pitch,  sulphite  liquor,  starch  and  flour  binders,  and  an  inspection 
of  several  briquetting  plants  in  the  United  States. 

The  tests  made  during  the  year  were  as  follows : 

Testa  of  briquets  of  coal  and  lignite. 

Tests  with,  band  briquet  press 96 

Tests  with  Ladley  briquet  machine 28 

The  manuscript  of  a  report  describing  the  briquetting  of  lignites 
from  North  Dakota,  Texas,  and  California  without  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial binders  was  revised  for  publication  as  Bulletin  14.  The  text 
of  a  technologic  report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
"  Binders  for  coal  briquets,"  was  revised  for  publication  as  a  bulletin 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Work  on  a  bulletin  summarizing  the  prin- 
cipal results  of  the  briquetting  investigations  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nor- 
f<5k,  Va.,  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  from  July,  1904:,  to  July,  1910,  was 
begun. 

The  briquetting  investigations  were  under  the  charge  of  C.  L. 
Wright,  engineer. 

DETERIORATIOK  AND  SPONTANEOUS  HEATING  OF  COAL  IN  STORAGE. 

Careful  study  was  made  of  the  deterioration  of  coal  stored  under 
salt  water^  under  fresh  water,  and  in  open  air,  the  investigation 
being  earned  on  at  the  request  of  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Navy 
Department  and  the  Panama  Railroad  Co. 

Four  kinds  of  coal  were  chosen  for  the  test,  as  follows :  New  River. 
W.  Va.,  coal,  on  account  of  its  large  use  by  the  Navy;  Pocahontas, 
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Va.,  coal,  because  of  its  being  used  as  a  steaming  and  coking  coal  in 
tlie  Eastern  States  and  its  being  one  of  the  cods  used  in  me  Pan- 
ama Canal  work;  Pittsburgh  coal,  as  a  rich  coking  and  gas  coal; 
and  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  subbituminous  coal,  or  "blaci  lignite."  as  a 
type  much  used  in  the  West.  The  New  Biver  coal  was  stored  imder 
sea  water  and  also  exposed  to  the  air,  indoors  and  outdoors,  at  three 
navy  yards  which  dinered  widely  from  one  another  in  climatic  con- 
ditions. The  Pocahontas  coal  was  stored  in  a  large  pile  outdoors  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  Pittsburgh  coal  was  stored  under  fresh 
water  and  also  exposed  to  the  weather  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  The 
Wyoming  coal  was  stored  at  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  in  open  bins  outdoors. 
The  Appalachian  coals  tested  lost  practically  none  of  their  heating 
value  in  underwater  storage  for  one  year,  and  only  about  1  per  cent 
of  it  during  open-air  storage  for  the  same  period.  Submerged  stor- 
age, therefore,  is  not  especially  advantageous  for  these  coals,  except 
as  a  preventive  of  spontaneous  combustion. 

An  investigation  was  made  of  tiie  causes  of  spontaneous  heating 
or  combustion  in  coal  and  the  means  for  its  prevention.  A  number 
of  commercial  plants  where  spontaneous  combustion  of  coal  in  storage 
was  in  progress  were  visited,  and  the  conditions  of  storage  were 
studied.  Statistics  gathered  irom  nearly  1,200  large  consumers  of 
coal  gave  detailed  information  on  more  than  250  cases  of  spontane- 
ous combustion.  A  laboratory  study  is  in  progress  bearing  on  the 
rate  of  oxidation  of  coal  at  different  temperatures  and  the  influ^ice, 
if  any,  of  the  sulphur  in  the  coal,  on  the  rate  of  oxidation  and  on 
spontaneous  combustion. 

'  In  connection  with  mine-accident  investigations,  laboratory  studies 
are  being  made  of  the  escape  of  gas  from  coal  and  of  the  rate  of 
oxidation  of  coal  in  atmosphere  containing  varying  proportions  of 
oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  bearing  or  the  results  on  the 
treatment  of  mine  fires. 

Some  work  has  been  done  on  the  study  of  the  composition  and 
quantity  of  the  volatile  matter  given  off  at  diff^ent  temperatures  by 
coal.  One  of  the  main  purpcwes  of  this^  investigation  is  to  provide 
data  for  increasing  efScicncy  in  the  utilization  of  coal  through  the 
prevention  of  waste  in  volatile  matter. 

The  following  tests  and  analyses  were  made  during  the  year  in  this 
brandi  of  the  work : 

Number  of  antUyaea,  tests,  and  determinations. 


Tests  and  experiments. 


Coal  analyses 

By-prodact  tests 

Retort  tests  on  oompositlon  of  volatile  matter 

Experiments  on  spontaneous  oombnstlon , 

FrlabOlty  tests  of  coal 

Illaoellaneous  tests  (gas  analyses  not  included  above,  etc.). 


Total 2.5n 


During  the  year  work  on  a  bulletin  describing  an  investigation  of 
the  volatile  matter  of  several  typical  American  coals  was  completed, 
a  technical  paper  on  the  escape  of  gas  from  coal  was  prepared,  and 
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work  on  a  report  on  deterioration  and  spontaneous  combustion  of 
coal  in  storage  was  begun. 

The  investigations  mentioned  were  conducted  by  H.  C.  Porter, 
chemist,  and  F.  K.  Ovitz,  assistant  chemist. 

UGNITE  AND  FEAT  IKVBSTIOATIOKS. 

Investigations  relative  to  the  origin  and  utilization  of  peat  have 
grown  out  of  the  study  of  the  lignites  on  the  public  lands.  TTie 
mvestigations  include  a  study  of  the  uses  to  which  peat  and  lignite 
are  put  in  Europe  and  America  for  fuel  and  other  purposes,  the 
methods  of  their  mining  and  production,  the  preparation  needed  for 
most  effective  utilization,  and  the  methods  and  machinery  employed 
for  these  purposes.  The  investigation  of  peat  also  includes  tne  de- 
termination or  the  oriffin,  structure,  and  physical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties of  the  peats  and  lignites  in  the  United  States,  their  fitness  for 
the  uses  proposed  for  them,  and  the  determinaticm  of  the  best  ways, 
under  American  conditions,  of  using  peat  and  lignite  for  heat  and 
power  purposes. 

It  is  Delieved  that  both  peat  and  lignite  can  be  made  to  partly  re- 
place ordinary  coal  in  those  parts  of  tiie  country  where  they  abound 
and  ordinary  coal  does  not  occur.  The  work  includes  technologic 
and  scientific  investigations  on  the  nature  and  uses  of  peat  and  lignite. 
The  technologic  investigations  into  the  subject  include  the  examina- 
tion and  recording  of  observations  on  peat-manufacturing  machinery 
and  plants  in  operation  in  this  country,  the  examination  of  accounts 
of  peat  and  lignite  operations  in  European  countries,  the  study  of 
products  to  determine  their  relative  value  in  proportion  to  the  cost 
of  production,  the  collection  of  samples  of  peat  for  chemical  and 

Shysical  analysis,  and  the  personal  examination  of  peat  deposits  to 
etermine  their  comparative  value  for  fuel  purposes. 

Scientific  work  has  been  carried  on  in  the  neld  and  in  the  office, 
with  especial  attention  to  the  chemical  and  physical  features  affecting 
the  value  of  peat  for  fuel.  Studies  of  peat  with  reference  to  its 
origin  were  also  begun,  with  a  view  to  throwing  light  on  the  prob- 
lems concerning  the  origin  and  the  coking  qualities  of  coal. 

A  bulletin  entitled  "  The  value  of  peat  for  fuel  and  other  purposes  " 
has  been  revised  and  submitted  for  publication.  A  bulletin  on  the 
existing  status  of  the  peat- fuel  industry  in  foreign  countries  is  nearly 
readj  for  publication,  and  work  on  a  bulletin  dealing  with  some 
special  uses  of  peat  is  well  advanced. 

Considerable  time  has  been  devoted  to  answering  inquiries  relating 
especially  to  the  uses  of  peat  and  lignite.  Before  January  1,  1911, 
no  complete  record  of  this  correspondence  was  kept.  From  January 
1  to  June  30,  1911,  212  letters  relating  strictly  to  this  work  were 
written. 

The  peat  investigations  were  in  charge  of  C.  A.  Davis, 

COKSnTDTION  AND  GENESIS  OP  COAL. 

As  a  part  of  the  general  plan  of  the  fuel  inyesti^tions,  a  special 
study  has  been  made  of  the  Unites  and  subbitummous  coals,  with 
particular  reference  to  their  resinous  constituents,  the  origin  of  these 
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constituents,  the  changes  they  have  undergone  in  the  formation  of 
lignite  and  other  coal,  and  tneir  relation  to  the  coking  qualities  of 
certain  coals.  The  results  of  this  study  are  to  be  presented  in  a  bulle- 
tin on  the  constitution  and  genesis  of  coal.  This  bulletin,  which  is 
now  in  course  of  preparation,  includes  a  complete  review  of  the 
literature  pertinent  to  the  origin  of  coal,  a  digest  of  related  sub- 
jects, and  a  review  of  the  results  of  investigation  on  this  subject. 
The  preliminary  draft  of  the  bulletin  was  completed  during  the  last 
weeks  of  the  fi^l  year. 
These  investigations  were  conducted  by  Reinhardt  Thiessen. 

INVESTIGATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  ClilNKERING  OF  COAL  AND  ACTION  OF 
MINE  WATBRS  ON   STEEL.  ^ 

A  series  of  experiments  was  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  tendency 
of  a  coal  to  clinker  on  grate  bars  can  be  determined  by  preliminary 
tests  of  small  samples.  The  results  indicate  that  a  laboratory  test 
for  dinkering  is  capable  of  giving  reliable  results.  Another  series 
of  experiments  was  undertaken  with  the  purpose  of  finding  a  simple 
and  inexpensive  method  of  preventing  the  corrosion  of  steel  pumps, 
pipes,  beams,  etc,  such  as  are  used  in  mining  operations,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  acid  mine  waters. 

In  connection  with  these  investigations  analyses  of  the  following 
material  were  made : 

Boiler  feed  waters  and  mine  waters,  23 ;  boiler  compound,  1 ;  coal 
ashes,  29;  limestone  and  slag,  5.  The  fusion  points  of  29  samples 
of  ash  and  clinker  were  determined,  and  a  number  of  specific-gravity 
separations  of  coal  were  made.  The  above  experiments  required 
483  separate  determinations. 

F.  M.  Stanton,  chemist,  was  in  charge  of  these  investigations  dur- 
ing the  year. 

TECHNOLOGY  OF  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS. 

The  petroleum  laboratory  was  occupied  principally  in  the  exam- 
ination of  crude  petroleum  from  the  Coalinga,  Midway,  Sunset,  and 
Santa  Maria  oil  fields  of  California  and  in  ascertaining  the  heating  - 
value  of  crude  oil  and  the  fuels  derived  from  it.  A  large  number  or 
examinations  were  made  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government 

During  the  year  work  was  completed  on  a  bulletin  describing  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  petroleums  of  the  San  Joa- 
qum  Valley  of  California.  The  specifications  recommended  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  purchase  of  fuel  oil  for  the  Government, 
with  directions  for  sampling  oil  and  natural  gas,  were  published  as 
a  technical  paper.  The  composition  and  fuel  value  oi  the  liquids 
obtained  by  compressing  natural  gas  were  investigated,  the  tests 
having  particular  reference  to  the  possibility  of  conserving  natural 
gas  by  the  manufacture  of  such  liquefied  products.  A  report  giving 
uie  results  of  this  investigation  was  prepared  for  publication  as  a 
technical  paper.  A  bibliography  of  petroleum  has  been  partiy  pre- 
pared. 

The  petroleum  investigations  were  in  charge  of  I.  C.  Allen,  chem< 
ist,  assisted  by  W.  A.  Jacobs  and  R.  R.  Matthews,  junior  di^nists. 
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PHYSICAL  INYBSnGATI0N8  KELATING  TO  FUELS. 

Preliminary  experiments  on  a  laboratory  scale  were  made  to  deter- 
mine the  heat-insulating  properties  of  various  finely  divided  mate- 
rials as  compared  with  air.  The  object  of  these  experiments,  and  of 
similar  ones  with  the  long  combustion  chamber,  was  to  determine 
whether  it  is  better  to  construct  furnace  walls  with  air  spaces  or  to 
fill  these  spaces  with  certain  finelj  divided  materials,  and  what  avail- 
able materials  are  most  efficient  m  reducing  the  loss  of  heat  through 
the  walls. 

In  connection  with  this  investigation  a  number  of  materials  were 
examined;  23  thermocouples,  34  uiermometers,  1  ammeter,  2  galva- 
nometers, and  1  voltmeter  were  calibrated. 

The  work  of  the  section  was  in  charge  of  J.  K.  Clement,  physicist, 
with  F.  H.  Ramsey,  junior  chemist,  and  W.  L.  Egy,  junior  physicist, 
assisting.  Mr.  Eamsey  was  engaged  with  expenments  on  the  influ- 
ence of  carbon  dioxide  on  the  explosibility  of  mine  gases.  Mr.  Egy 
was  occupied  with  the  necessary  calibration  of  physical  apparatus  and 
instruments,  with  the  measurement  of  temperatures  in  connection 
with  fuel-efficiency  investigations,  and  with  an  experimental  investi- 
gation concerning  the  flow  of  heat  through  furnace  walls. 

Besides  directing  the  work  of  the  laboratory,  Mr.  Clement  directed 
the  special  combustion  investigations  conducted  with  special  reference 
to  the  development  of  more  efficient  furnace  combustion  in  Govern- 
ment heating  and  power  plants. 

WORK    OF   THE   CHEMICAL   LABORATORIES. 

The  general  work  of  the  chemical  laboratories  has  already  been 
mentioned  above  in  reference  to  the  analyzing  and  testing  of  fuels  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States  and  the  inspection  of  coals  used  by  the 
Government  (p.  12) ;  the  analyzing  and  testing  of  fuels  belonging  to 
the  United  States  (p.  14) ;  the  storage  of  coals  (p.  26) ;  and  the  tSch- 
nology  of  petroleum  products  (p.  28). 

The  work  of  these  laboratories  also  includes  the  following  inquiries: 
Combustion  investigations,  with  special  reference  to  Government  fur- 
naces; the  chemical  composition  of  coal,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  more  efficient  use  of  different  grades  of  coal ;  the  inflammability 
of  coal  dust  and  mine  gases,  with  especial  reference  to  the  health  of 
miners,  and  the  causes  and  prevention  of  mine  disasters;  and  the 
properties  and  behavior  of  explosives,  with  special  reference  to  mining 
and  quarrying  operations. 

The  combustion  investigations  comprised  the  chemical  work  in  con- 
nection witii  the  special  combustion  chamber,  the  gas  producer  and 
the  cupola  tests,  and  with  Government  heating-w)iler  tests.  The 
results  of  these  investications  are  reported  elsewhere. 

In  connection  with  the  tests  with  the  special  combustion  chamber, 
improved  apparatus  and  methods  were  devised  for  sampling  and 
analyzing  the  furnace  gases.  D^cription  of  these  apparatus  and 
methods  appear  in  Bulletin  12.  entitled,  "Apparatus  and  methods  for 
the  sampling  and  analysis  of  rumace  gases,^'  by  J.  C.  W.  Frazer  and 
E.  J.  HoflFman, 
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OONSnTUBNTS  OP  OOAL. 

The  results  of  the  preliminary  work  of  Messrs.  Frazer  and  Hoff- 
man on  the  study  of  tne  chemical  composition  of  coal  were  submitted 
for  publication  as  a  technical  paper  on  ^^  The  constituents  of  coal 
soluble  in  phenol."  This  prelimmary  work  has  demonstrated  that  the 
extraction  of  coal  with  organic  solvents  and  the  examination  of  the 
various  fractions  obtained  promise  success  in  the  effort  to  isolate  and 
identify  the  constituents  of  coal,  and  thereby  render  possible  a  m<M*e 
intelligent  study  of  coal  with  reference  to  its  origin  and  more  effi- 
cient use.  Some  of  the  substances  obtained  appear  to  be  almost 
pure  hydrocarbons,  containing  only  small  proportions  of  oxygenated 
compounds,  but  conclusions  as  to  their  real  nature  are  premature. 

A  second  investigation  was  started  in  which  a  large  quantity  of 
coal,  66  pounds,  was  extracted  with  pure  pyridin.  The  coal  selected 
is  from  the  Pittsburgh  bed,  and  is  the  same  as  tiiat  used,  in  the  form 
of  dust,  for  gallery  tests  as  to  the  relative  safety  of  different  ex- 
plosives. About  10.5  pounds  of  material  soluble  in  pyridin  has  been 
prepared  for  fractionation  and  analytical  studies. 

During  the  year  a  series  of  experiments  was  made  on  the  relative 
rates  of  oxidanon  of  different  coals  by  standard  solutions  of  chromic 
acid  and  potassium  permanranate.  Twenty-four  coals  were  ex- 
amined, involving  some  225  (^terminations. 

The  chemical  mvestigations  here  mentioned  were  in  charge  of 
J.  C.  W.  Frazer,  chemist,  assisted  by  E.  J.  Hoffman,  assistant  3iem- 
ist,  H.  A.  Neel,  junior  chemist  (temporary),  and  L.  A.  Scholl,  junior 
chemist. 

FITELS  CHEMICAL  LABOBATOBY. 

This  laboratory  at  the  Pittsburgh  experiment  station  is  engaged  in 
analyzing  the  samples  of  fuel  coUected  as  representing  the  deposits 
of  fuel  owned  by  the  Gk>vemment,  or  representing  fuel  for  the  use 
of  the  Government;  or,  in  a  few  cases,  collected  in  cooperation  with 
State  geological  surveys. 

The  samples  tested  by  the  fuels  chemical  laboratory  may  be 
briefly  classified  in  the  following  manner: 

Samples  tested  in  the  fuels  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  at 

Pittsburgh, 

Standard  mine  samples  of  coal : 
Ck>llected  by — 

Bureau  of  Mines 377 

United  States  Geological  Survey 76 

General  Land  Office 6 

Forest  Service 29 

Missouri  Geological  Survey 127 

614 

Samples  of  dusts  from  mine-accidents  division : 

Road  dusts  from  coal  mines 24 

Coal  dusts  from  coal  mines 26 

Ck)al  dust  partly  coked  by  explosions  and  mine  flres 17 

Coal  dust  for  inflammability  test 84 

Wood  dust  for  inflammability  test  (pine,  1;  oak,  1;  mahogany,  1) 8 
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Samples  of  dusts  from  mine-accidents  division — Ck>ntinned. 

Glnten  dost  for  Inflammability  test 1 

Flour  for  Inflammability  test - 1 

Starch  for  Inflammability  test 1 

Miscellaneous  dusts  for  inflammability  test 6 

112 
Miscellaneous  samples  : 

Calcium  chloride i 3 

Salt  water 2 

Mine  water 40 

46 
Samples  from  fuel-testing  division : 

CJoal,  ash,  residual  fuel,  etc.,  from  tests 421 

Peat 74 

Petroleums 111 

Coal  purchases  for  inspection 806 

Coal  and  coke  samples  from  other  Government  bureaus 00 

Slag,  limestone,  and  miscellaneous 17 


The  followmg  lignite,  coal,  peat,  and  oil  samples  were  received 
from  various  sections  of  the  bureau  and  from  other  departments: 

Samples  of  Hffnite,  coal,  peat,  and  oU  received  at  fuels  chemical  lalH)ratory. 

Coking  tests 10 

Steaming  tests 218 

Briquet   tests 80 

Experimental   Investigations 24 

Explosives 8 

Inflammability  of  coal  dust 1 

General  fuel  testing  for  United  States  Army,  Navy,  etc 52 

Gas-producer  tests 3 

Illumlnatlng-gas  investigations 2 

Inspection  of  coals  for  Government  use 806 

General  Land  Office  work 6 

Gombustlon  experiments ^ 69 

Mine-accidents   investigations 219 

Mine  samples  of  coal,  collected  by  Missouri  Geological  Survey 127 

Mine  samples  (inspection  of  Government  purchases  of  coal) 10 

Mine  samples  (mine-accidents  investigations  at  Pittsburgh) 97 

Peat  experiments 74 

Petroleums  from  public  land 111 

Weathering  tests  for  Navy  and  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 22 

Bureau  of  Standards 1 

United  States  Geological  Survey,  samples 76 

Forest  Sevlce,  samples 29 

Mine  inspection,  Panama  Railroad 151 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  special ^  7 

Navy  DN^wrtment,  samples 10 

War  Department,  samples 42 


1,694 
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Miscellaneous  samples  were  received  and  analyzed  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh laboratory  from  oliier  sections  of  the  station's  work  as  follows : 

Miscellaneous  samples  received  at  fuels  chemical  laboratory. 

Electrical  section: 

Mine  waters 40 

Gas-producer  section: 

Limestones 2 

Slag 14 

Dust ^ 1 

Mine  accidents: 

Calcium  chloride 3 

Salt  water 2 

Sawdust 3 

Sulphur  band 1 

66 
Total  samples  received « 1,700 


The  determinations  made  in  analyzing  the  coal,  li_ 
oil  samples  at  the  Pittsburgh  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of 
as  follows : 


t,  and 
les  were 


Determ4natioi^8  at  the  fuels  chemical  laboratory. 


Source  of  material  aoalyied. 


Steaming  tests 

Briqciet  tests 

Cokmg  tests 

Expenmental  Investigatioas 

Explosives 

Fuel  testing  for  United  States  Army, 
Navy,  etc 

Inflammability  of  coal  dust 

Gas-produoer  tests 

Uluzninating-gas  investigations 

Inspection  of  coals  for  Qovemment  use . . . 

Combustion  experiments 

MinO'^ocidents  investigations 

Mine  samples  (inspection  of  Oovemment 
coal  purchases) 

Mine  samples  (mine-accidents  investiga- 
tion at  Pittsburgh) 

Peat. 


Petroleums  Item  public  lands 

Weathering  tests  of  coal  for  Navy,  etc. . .. 

Bureau  of  Standards 

Forest  Service,  samples 

General  Land  Office  work 

Isthmian    Canal    Commission,    special 

samples 

Missouri  Geological  Survey,  mine  inspeo- 

tion 

Navy  Department,  samples 

Panama  Railroad,  mine  inspection 

United  States  Geological  Survey,  samples. 
War  Department,  samples 


Determinatians. 


67 
22 
72 
18 

HI 

2 

4 

4 

521 

111 

379 


131 
188 


30 
3 
76 
10 


178 

28 

207 

173 

77 


65 
22 
39 
20 

121 

2 

4 

5 

508 

117 

365 


19        17 


157» 
150 


10        12 


225 
28 
218 
169 
71 


11 

> 


166 
64 
20 
39 
25 

102 


4 

4 

375 

113 

447 

19 

186 
166 


8 
2 
59 
16 

15 

276 
29 
332 
196 
104 


Total 2,809  2,793  2,767  1,243  2,489  757  757,  963  310  1,787.16,748 


2 
2 

218 
51 

198 

12 

94 

57 


4 

1 
29 
5 


123 
12 

152 
72 


174 

59, 

44' 
146;    40 

18, 


25 


4'. 
420     27 


30 
201 
143 

52 


40  153. 


25 


56 
278 

16 

109 
114 
191 
48 
2 
59 
10 

10 


190    83l    83 


60 

19  19 

2l  2 

27l  27 

3i  3 

53  53 

11  11 


10 


37     12 

4j      2 
111     51 


20    n 


91 

131  18|  14 
UT  147i  132 
64  64  70 
40|    40^    45 


132^  1,306 
62  358 
I2f      180 

118|      656 


112 


•The  analyses  of  coals  and  other  fuels  for  use  by  the  Government  were  mainly  made 
at  the  Washington  laboratory  (p.  18). 
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The  determinations  made  in  analyzing  the  66  miscellaneous  sam- 
ples were  as  follows : 

Miscellcmeoua  determinations  at  fuels  chemical  laboratory. 


Determinatlozifl. 

i 

s 
0 

1 
f 

«> 

CO 

f 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

j 

dS 

lo 

1 

OS 

1 

Moisture    

1 

16 
29 
17 
12 
29 
28 
18 

1 

L088  on  ignition 

5 
0 

21 

Silica  (SiOt) 

13 
99 
32 
10 
12 
12 

48 

Ferric  oxide  (FotOa) 

4 



187 

Ferroos  oxide  (FeO) 

44 

A1nintnA<Ai,0.> 

1 
1 
2 

2 

9 

6 
4 
8 

42 

Lime  (CaO) 

50 

U^ipnAAiA  (MgO) 

38 

BarVtaCBaO) 

4 

Sodium  oxide  (NajO) 

17 

1 
1 
1 
6 
55 
6 
1 

10 
10 

36 

Potaffiiam  o^cle  (^i^)'  - 

11 

Titaninm  otW^  (TiOj> . . . , 

1 

FflTTons  imlDhldft  (Fa^) 

35 

41 

Fhospborua  (P) 

37 

99 

Sulnfiur  dioxide  (SOj) 

53 

3 

4 

66 

Sulphur  (B) 

1 

10 
6 
6 

48 

10 

84 

Carbon  dlosdde  YcOs) 

1 

7 

AllnUlnitYr   ,...™ 

6 

AddJty 

48 

Heal  flneolflo  grftvitv.         

20 

8 
2 

4 
2 
4 

39 

Annarent  sneolflo  flrayity 

...Z.. 

4 

Fifienpffi. ......     

4 

ExtiactifHi      

2 

2 

Total .'. 

67 

2 

353 

79 

10 

174 

54 

17 

14 

12 

10 

2 

784 

-1      _ 

Grand  total  of  all  determinations,  17,529. 

The  analytical  work  mentioned  above  was  in  immediate  charge  of 
A.  C.  Fieldner,  assistant  chemist,  who  was  assisted  by  D.  I.  Brown, 
C.  K.  Glycart,  Max  Hecht,  Harold  Isenberg,  C.  J.  Monahan,  G.  E. 
Webster,  and  A.  M.  Wedd,  junior  chemiste,  and  L.  L.  A.  Moran, 
jimior  computer. 

A  ^stematic  investigation  of  the  methods  of  fuel  analysis  was 
startea  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  existing  methods.  A  re- 
port on  "  Methods  of  analyzing  coal  and  coke,"  to  be  published  as  a 
tedinical  paper,  was  completed,  and  will  soon  be  published.  Con- 
siderable time  was  given  to  checting  a  tabulation  of  the  coal  analyses 
made  in  connection  with  the  fuel-testing  investigations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment from  July  1,  1904,  to  June  30,  1910.  These  analyses  and  a 
description  of  the  samples  are  to  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

MINE- ACCIDENTS  INVESTIGATIONS. 
MINE-BESCUE  METHODS. 

Witii  a  view  to  the  equipment  of  the  several  mine-safety  stations 
and  cars  of  the  bureau  with  apparatus  of  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
proved desi^,  J.  W.  Paul,  mining  engineer,  and  Carl  Scholz,  con- 
sulting mining  engineer,  inspected  the  various  Government  and 
private  mine-rescue  and  training  stations  in  England,  France. 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  Austria  during  September.  October,  ana 
November,  1910.  Thev  visited  also  the  several  manuracturing  estab- 
lishments where  breathing  apparatus  are  made,  and  many  collieries 
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in  each  of  these  countries,  and  discussed  with  both  miners  and  oper- 
ators the  relative  merits  of  different  types  of  equipment  and  methods. 

Three  types  of  equipment  were  select,  one  English  and  two  Grer- 
man,  and  a  number  of  sets  of  each  type  or  apparatus  were  purchased 
for  equipping  the  six  mine-safety  cars  and  the  six  stations. 

At  the  oegiiming  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  in  operation  four  of 
these  stations — at  Pittsburgh,  !ra.,  Urbana,  111.,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
and  Seattle,  Wash.  During  the  year  there  were  added  a  station  at 
McAlester,  Okla.,  and  a  temporary  station  at  Birmingham,  Ala.  Six 
mine-safety  cars  with  headquai-ters  respectively  at  mlkes-fearre,  Pa., 
Trinidad,  Colo.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  Kock  Springs,  Wyo.,  Billings, 
Mont.,  and  Huntington^^W.  Va.,  were  equipped  ana  put  in  operation 
during  November  and  December,  and  authority  was  given  for  two 
additional  cars,  one  for  the  Pittsburgh  station,  and  another  for  the 
Southwestern  coal  field,  which  extends  from  Iowa  across  Missouri 
and  Kansas  into  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas.  A  permanent  building 
at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  as  a  rescue  station 
by  September,  1911.  The  plot  of  ground  on  which  this  building 
stands  was  given  to  the  Government  by  J.  H.  Woodward,  of  Bir- 
mingham. The  building  for  the  station  at  Urbana  was  supplied 
by  me  tfeivereity  of  Illinois;  the  station  at  Seattle  was  housed 
by  the  University  of  Washington.  At  McAlester,  Okla.,  the  bureau 
occupies  a  small  brick  building.  This  building,  with  the  ground  on 
which  it  is  erected,  cost  about  $10,000,  but  the  ground  and  building 
are  now  offered  to  the  Government  for  continuous  station  use  at  a 
cost  of  about  $4,000. 

At  each  of  these  stations  there  is  a  suppjly  of  mine-rescue  and  first- 
aid  equipment,  all  in  charge  of  a  praictical  miner  trained  in  botii 
first-aid  and  rescue  methods.  Each  mine-safety  car  has  a  full 
supply  of  rescue  and  first-aid  equipment  and  of  fire-fighting  appli- 
ances.*^ 

The  work  of  the  section  was  organized  during  October,  1910, 
at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  first  mine-safety  cars.  In  the 
several  mining  centers  the  car  and  station  crews  have  given  demon- 
strations and  instructions  in  mine-rescue  methods  and  first  aid  to  the 
injured.  Each  mine  at  which  a  disaster  of  any  consequence  occurred 
was  visited  and  inv^igation  was  made  to  ascertain  the  physical 
condition  of  the  mine  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  in  order  to  determine 
the  factors  that  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  life  or  property. 

The  personnel  of  the  section  consisted  of  31  persons,  who  were 
stationed  on  or  at  the  various  cars  and  stations.  Each  car  had  a 
mining  engineer  in  charge  and  a  foreman  miner  and  a  first-aid 
miner,  both  trained  in  rescue  and  first-aid  methods;  at  Pittsburgh 
was  the  engineer  in  char^  of  the  section,  with  an  assistant  engineer, 
a  foreman  miner,  and  a  first-aid  miner. 

In  a  number  of  instances  the  appliances  of  the  mine-safety  car 
were  effectively  used  in  saving  life.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  work 
by  the  Government  at  least  15  lives  have  been  saved. 

The  work  in  the  field  has  been  the  more  effective  because  of 
cooperation  of  mine  operators,  miners,  and  officials  of  the  miners* 
organization. 

The  following  is  a  summary  showing  the  number  of  visitors 
(mostly  miners)  who  during  the  year  have  attended  the  demonstra- 
tions and  lectures  at  the  cars  and  stations,  and  the  number  of  miners 
who  have  received  mine-rescue  instruction  and  first-aid  training. 
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VisttOTM  at  nUne-safettf 

oar  and  station  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  first-aid 
dosses  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Oarorstatkm. 

Vidtots. 

At 
lectoiee. 

Wearing 
raras. 

tratzung. 

Certlfl. 
catesaa- 
thoriced. 

Certifi- 
cates 

Resooe. 

First  aid. 

Issued. 

Gir: 

No.1 

6,830 
19,447 
22,422 

5,069 

i\m 

8,676 

675 
879 
7 
317 
782 
186 

6,963 
14,901 
11,508 
4,662 
4,791 
27,288 

831 
1,182 

424 
1,306 
1,438 
442 
651 
112 

60 
190 

891 
1,504 
2,510 
775 
654 
107 

190 
176 

922 

1,718 

711 
79 

36 
118 

119 
253 
99 
33 
47 
8 

71 
38 
10 

6 
49 

7 

74 

Naa......::::: ::.:: 

145 
69 

No.  8. 

No.  4 

\\ 

No.6 

^ 

No.6 

Q 

StetiODs: 

Plttsbnreh 

71 

fiSSSr. 

80 

10 

MoAleeter 

116 
104 
64 

60 
96 
72 

156 
106 
26 

8 

100 

7 

4 

Seattle 

45 

PinniiicoADi  ••■••• 

2 

" 

Total * 

a72,06O 

a71,444 

4,753 

7,188 

6,783 

784 

KflO 

•  Of  these  more  than  50,000  are  estimated  to  ha^e  been  coal  miners. 

The  requests  for  training  in  rescue  methods  and  first  aid  have  been 
much  greater  than  the  present  facilities  of  the  section  can  accommo- 
date. The  cars  were  operated  durinjg  only  the  eight  montiis  from 
November,  1910,  to  June  30, 1911,  inc&sive. 

During  the  year  numerous  informal  tests  and  demonstrations  were 
made  with  miners'  safety  lamps  in  the  presence  of  miners  and  mine 
officials  at  the  Pittsburgh  station. 

A  report  on  the  use  and  care  of  mine-rescue  breathingapparatus 
was  prepared  for  publication  as  Miners'  Circular  4.  Work  on  a 
report  describing  European  mine-rescue  stations  was  advanced^  and 
work  on  a  report  dealing  with  mine  fires,  to  be  publi^ed  as  a  miners' 
circular,  was  begun. 

The  work  of  the  section  was  in  charge  of  J.  W.  Paul,  mining  engi* 
neer.  Charles  Enzian,  J.  C.  Eoberts,  R.  T.  Williams,  S.  S.  Smith, 
J.  J.  Rutledge,  mining  engineers,  and  H.  M.  Wolflin,  assistant  en- 
gineer, were  placed  in  charge  of  the  six  mine-safety  cars  operated  by 
the  bureau. 

BXFL08IVE8. 
PHTnOAL  KZAlilHATION  AND  TESTINO  OF  EXPLOSIVES. 

During  tiie  year  physical  tests  of  exploaves  were  made  with  a  view 
to^  detemining  their  permissibility  in  coal-mining  operations  in 
mines  where,  fiom  the  presence  of  either  mine  gases  or  inflammable 
coal  dust,  the  ccmditions  were  unfavorable  to  safety.  During  the 
year  40  explosiveB  passed  the  tests  required.  The  teste  made  induded 
die  following: 

EwaminatUms  and  tests  of  explosiDes. 

Physical  examination 94 

TrauEl  lead  blocks 818 

SmaU  lead  blocks , 148 

Oalorimeter 106 

Bate  of  detonation 402 

Flame  tests 171 

Gas  and  dust  gaU^7  No.  1 1,876 

Gas  and  dost  ga"ery  No.  2 14 

Ballistic  pendnlmn 501 
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Impact  tests 60 

BzpIoBlon  by  Influence  tests 296 

Rate  of  burning 10 

Hiscellaneons,  calibrations,  etc 72 

Pressnre  gage  No.  1 245 

Pressure  gage  No.  2 371 

Screening  tests  of  black  blasting  powder 4 

Total 4, 682 

The  informal  tests  of  explosives  during  the  year  included  the 
following: 

September  24,  1910,  for  the  PIttsburg-bed  operators  of  Ohio ; 

October  21-27,  1910,  for  the  mine-rescue  corps  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and 
the  mine-rescue  and  first-aid  corps  of  the  State  of  lUinois ; 

January  28, 1$U,  for  the  Hustead-Semans  Ck>al  &  Ck>ke  Ck>.,  Uniontown,  Pa. ; 

February  2,  1911,  for  the  professors  and  students  of  the  Oase  School  of  Ap- 
plied Science,  Glereland,  Ohio ; 

April  17,  1911,  for  the  National  Waterways  Ck>mmission  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, D.  O. ; 

April  28, 1911,  fbr  the  mine  foreman  and  fire  bosses  of  the  seventeenth  inepec- 
tion  district  of  Pennsylvania ; 

June  27,  1911,  for  the  professors  and  students  of  the  Oase  School  of  Applied 
Science,  dereland,  Ohio; 

June  28, 1911,  for  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Bngineering  Education ; 

June  80,   1911,   for   the   Secretary   of  the   Int^or   and  other  visitors. 

Special  tests  were  made  as  follows: 

(1)  At  Franklin  Furnace,  N.  J.  To  determine  the  noxious  gases  in  the  gaseous 
products  of  explosion  of  explosives  used  in  metaUiferous  mines ; 

(2)  At  West  Winfield,  Pa.  To  determine  the  noxious  gases  in  the  gaseous 
IMxiducts  of  explosion  of  explosives  used  in  metaUiferous  mines; 

(8)  At  New  Castle,  Pa.  Comparative  economy  tests  of  block-hole  and  adobe 
■hots,  uring  limestone  blocks; 

(4)  Special  tests  with  80,  40,  50,  and  00  per  cent  nitroglycerin  dynamite, 
40  per  cent  strength  gelatin  dynamite,  and  40  per  c^t  strength  ammonia  dyna- 
mite. 

(6)  Special  tests  to  determine  the  rdative  buUet-resistlng  value  of  different 
buUding  materials  when  used  in  magazine  construction ; 

(6)  Special  Trauzl  lead-block  test  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  explosive 
whai  filed  with  different  kinds  and  quantities  of  stemming ; 

(7)  Special  tests  with  various  sizes  of  grain  of  black  blasting  powder  of  high 
density; 

(8)  Special  tests  to  determine  the  liability  of  the  cartridge  wrapper  of  an 
explosive  submitted  for  permissible  tests  to  cause  ignition  of  gas  and  dust 
wh^i  the  explosive,  freely  suspended,  is  fired  in  a  gas-and-dust  mixture; 

(9)  Special  tests  to  determine  the  value  of  Hercules  blasting  plugs  when 
used  in  place  of  stemming; 

(10)  Special  tests  of  five  potassium-chlorate  explosives  with  the  small  impact 
machine,  to  determine  the  effect  of  storage  and  of  alternate  moistoiing  and 
drying  of  these  explosives; 

(11)  Special  tests  with  Grisutlna,  a  Mexican  explosive; 

(12)  Special  tests  with  Fumicide  to  determine  its  value  as  a  neutralizer  of 
noxious  gases,  when  charged  in  a  bore  hole  with  40  per  cent  dynamite; 

(13)  Special  tests  with  Kuhlmann  safety-fuse  igniter,  when  used  with  Kuhl* 
mann  safe^  fuse,  to  determine  its  relative  safety  when  used  in  coal  mines. 

Some,  but  not  all^  of  these  tests  have  been  ccmipleted. 

A  report  embodying  results  of  an  investigation  of  a  number  of  ex- 
plosives u»ed  in  coal  mines  and  describing  the  apparatus  and  methods 
used  at  the  Pittsburgh  station  for  testing  explosives  was  finally  re- 
vised for  publication  as  Bulletin  15.  A  report  on  the  use  of  per- 
missible explosives  was  submitted  for  publication  as  a  bulletin.  A 
report  statmg  the  tests  for  determining  the  permissibility  of  ex- 
plosives and  a  list  of  the  explosives  that  nad  passed  these  tests  prior 
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to  January  1,  1911^  was  issued  as  a  miners'  circular.  A  technologic 
bulletin  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  "A  primer  on  ex- 
plosives for  coal  miners,"  was  revised  for  publication  as  a  bulletin 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  results  of  an  investigation  of  fuse  and 
miners'  squibs  were  submitted  for  publication  as  a  technical  paper, 
and  a  report  on  the  effect  of  stemmmg  on  the  efficiency  of  explosives 
was  begun. 

The  work  of  the  explosives  section  was  in  char^  of  Clarence  Hall, 
explosives  engineer  assisted  by  S.  P.  Howell,  assistant  engineer,  and 
A.  B.  Coates^  A.  J.  Hazelwood,  W.  N.  Gallinger,  J.  E.  Hammond, 
H.  I.  Smith,  and  H.  F.  Braddock,  junior  engineers. 

CHEMI8TBY    OF    EXPLOSIVES. 

During  the  summer  months  of  the  year  the  chemist  in  charge  made 
an  extensive  trip  throu^  Alaska  (on  leave  without  pay),  and  on 
tills  trip  obtained  much  information  in  regard  to  the  use  ox  explosives 
in  both  the  gravel  and  the  lode  mines  of  that  country.  A  report  was 
prei^tred  during  the  year,  at  the  request  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission, dealing  with  some  problems  involved  in  the  use  of  fuse  in 
the  work  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the  chemist  in  charge  visited 
the  Canal  Zone  during  the  month  oi  December. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  a  number  of  new  analytical  methods  have 
been  developed  by  the  laboratory ;  these  greatly  lessen  work  and  in- 
crease efficiency  in  the  analysis  oi  explosives.  There  have  been  also 
devised  several  pieces  of  apparatus  for  determining  the  physical  and 
chemical  characteristics  ot  explosive  substances.  Other  new  methods 
have  been  suggested,  covering  the  determination  of  pressures,  the 
determination  of  the  rate  of  detonation  of  explosives,  the  efficiency 
of  detonators,  etc. 

The  work  done  by  the  explosives  chemical  laboratory  during  the 
year  is  shown  by  the  following  tabular  statement : 

Work  of  the  explosives  laboratory. 
Analyses: 

Dynamite 403 

Mining  explosives 127 

Black  powder 74 

Electric  detonators 26 

Blasting  caps . 4 

Safety  fuse 11 

Prodncts  of  combustion  of  mining  explosives 87 

Bailroad  torpedoes 2 

Fuse  Ughters ^ 3 

Determinations : 

Moisture  in  explosives 125 

Nitrogen  In  nitroglycerin 25 

Analyses  and  determinations  not  included  above 178 

Physical  tests: 

Electric  detonators 2, 325 

Safety  fuse 357 

Blasting  caps 30 

Railroad  torpedoes 10 

Mining  explosives 110 

Oentrifugal  exudation  tests  of  dynamites 925 

Determinations  of  absolute  density  of  explosives 49 

Determinations  of  gravimetric  density  of  explosives 4 

StabUity  tests  (heat  tests)  of  explosives 150 

Physical  tests  not  Included  in  the  alK>ve 37 

Total  analyses,  tests,  and  determinations ^—  5,062 
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There  were  prepared  and  submitted  tor  publication  a  report  on 
"  The  thermochemistry  of  explosives,"  to  form  a  part  of  Bulletin  15, 
and  a  report  on  "  The  rate  or  burning  of  fuse,'*  to  be  published  as  a 
technical  paper. 

Many  oata  have  been  accumulated  for  the  preparation  of  a  bulletin 
on  ^^ Analyses  of  explosives,'*  and  the  work  of  preparing  the  manu- 
script is  in  progress.  A  report  on  "  The  exudation  of  nitrofflycerin 
from  dynamite  and  similar  explosives  "  is  also  being  prepared. 

The  explosives  chemical  laboratory  is  in  charge  of  W.  O.  Snelling, 
chemist,  witli  the  following  assistants:  C.  G.  Storm,  explosives  chem- 
ist;  A.  Ii.  Hyde  and  W.  C.  Cope,  assistant  chemists ;  ana  C.  A.  Taylor, 
J.  H.  Hunter,  and  C.  A.  Lambert,  junior  chemists. 

ELECTRICITY  IN  MINING. 

The  electrical  section  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  safeguarding  life  and  property  from  the 
dangers  that  attend  the  use  of  electricity  under  ground.  During 
the  year  a  permanent  organization  of  the  section  has  been  effected, 
and  the  e(iuipment  has  hien  greatly  improved.  The  laboratory  has 
been  put  in  excellent  condition. 

The  investigation  of  explosion-proof  motors  has  occupied  more 
time  than  any  other  inquiry.  Four  motors  made  by  three  different 
companies  have  been  examined,  and  a  fifth  is  now  under  test  Two 
complete  reports  and  one  preliminary  report  have  been  made  covering 
this  work.  The  tests  have  been  carried  on  very  carefully  and  hence 
have  consumed  a  great  deal  of  tima  The  investigation  required  the 
entire  time  of  one  man  throughout  the  year. 

The  investigation  next  in  importance  has  been  the  determinati(Mi 
of  the  action  of  mine  water  upon  the  insulation  of  electric  conductors. 
This  investi^tion,  which  required  much  preparation  and  the  pur- 
chase of  considerable  e<^uipment,  was  started  on  January  3, 1910,  and 
has  been  in  process  smce  that  date.  It  will  be  earned  on  for  at 
least  six  months  longer.  The  investigation  has  required  on  an  aver- 
age one  man's  time  tor  four  hours  daily  since  November,  1910. 

Several  other  investigations  have  received  attention,  principally 
in  the  way  of  preparation  and  preliminary  tests.  Among  these  are 
an  investigation  or  explosion-proof  switches;  an  investigation  of  the 
risk  of  gas  i^ition  from  the  breaking  of  incandescent  dectric  lamps 
in  an  explosive  gas  mixture;  an  investigation  of  the  behavior  of 
electric  flashes  in  the  presence  of  coal  dust ;  a^d  an  investigation  of 
portable  electric  shot-firing  devices. 

Some  work  was  done  upon  an  electric  methane  detector,  an  electric 
pressure  indicator  for  tne  experimental  mine,  and  an  dectrically 
operated  humidifier  for  moistening  mine  air. 

The  electrical  equipment  of  the  experimental  mine  has  been  under 
the  supervision  or  this  section.  Specifications  were  written  for  the 
generating  set,  and  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the  underground 
electric  wiring  were  prepared. 

In  January,  1911,  H.  H.  Clark,  electrical  engineer,  was  appointed 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  study  the  power-plant  conditions  and 
requirements  of  the  Pittsburgh  station.  A  complete  investigation 
was  made  and  a  report  submitted  in  May,  1911.  Specifications  for 
a  new  engine-driven  generating  set  have  since  been  drawn  up. 
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An  outline  for  a  code  of  relations,  modeled  after  the  English 
code  for  the  use  of  electricity  in  mines,  was  drawn  up  and  used  as 
the  basis  of  a  report  made  by  a  committee  of  tiie  American  Mining 
Congress.  The  report  of  this  committee  was  adopted  almost  verbatim 
by  the  Pennsylyaoia  Legislature  and  has  become  a  law  of  that  State. 

The  testing  equipment  used  in  ccmnection  with  gallery  No.  2  has 
been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  arranged  to  tiiie  best  advantage. 
Gallery  No.  2  is  a  steel  shell  80  feet  long  by  10  feet  in  diameter, 
provided  with  paper-cloth  diaphragms  for  retaining  suitable  gas 
mixtures. 

Gallery  No.  3  has  been  redesigned  so  that  tests  can  be  made  more 
rapidlv  and  effectively.  This  is  a  small  cubical  steel  box  with  plate- 
glass  doors. 

In  connection  with  the  cable-insulation  test,  a  very  sensitive  gal- 
vanometer and  accessories  have  been  mounted  upon  a  suitable  con- 
crete pier  in  the  laboratory  and  a  high-potential  testing  transformer 
has  been  purchased  for  the  same  test 

A  new  ^Uery  has  been  designed  for  the  investigation  of  electric 
flashes  in  the  presence  of  coal  (&st,  and  an  order  has  be^i  placed  for 
its  construction. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  number  of  tests  and  observations 
made  during  the  fiscal  year  1911 : 

'        Tests  and  observations  of  the  electrical  section  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 


Nature  of  test. 


Nmnber 
of  tests. 


Number 
of  obser- 
vations. 


Enloston-proof  motors ^ 676 

Came  test 250 

Test  of  power  plant  and  turbine 3 

Pressoie  Indicator I  80 

Ifftt^TU*  Indioator '  77 

Incaodesceot-lamp  test .,. 40 


5,184 
«50 
754 
400 
360 
200 


1,026 


7,548 


During  the  year  a  report  on  the  purpose  of  the  investigations 
relating  to  electricity  in  mining  and  the  equipment  used  in  these 
investigations  and  a  report  on  the  causes  and  prevention  of  electrical 
accidents  in  mines  were  submitted  for  publication— one  as  a  technical 
paper,  ihe  other  as  a  miners'  circular.  A  report  on  tests  of  explosion- 
proof  motors,  to  be  published  as  a  bulletin,  was  b^un. 

IL  H.  Clark,  electrical  engineer,  is  in  charee  of  the  section.  He  is 
assisted  by  L.  C.  Ilsley,  assistant  electrical  engineer,  and  R.  W. 
Crocker,  junior  engineer. 


OGOUBBENCE  OF  MINE  GAS. 


The  inflammable  gas  that  emanates  from  coal  is  an  agent  in  explo- 
sions that  often  cause  serious  mine  fires  and  kill  or  injure  a  large  num- 
ber of  miners  every  year.  In  an  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  distribution  and  occurrence  of  this  cas,  examinations  have 
been  made  in  various  coal  fields,  with  especial  reference  to  ^eoloffic 
structure,  depth  below  the  surface,  and  character  of  the  coal,  to  me 
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end  that  a  basis  might  be  found  for  predicting  outbursts  of  gas  in 
mines. 

This  work  was  taken  up  originally  by  R.  T-  Chamberlin  under  the 
technologic  branch  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  later  by  N.  H. 
Darton,  who  was  transferred  from  the  Geological  Survey  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  The  satisfactory  prosecution  of  this  work  in- 
volved a  determination  of  the  structure  in  certain  typical  areas  and 
the  collection  and  analysis  of  samples  of  mine  air  from  different 

farts  of  mines  in  these  areas.  Tne  northern  anthracite  field  of 
Pennsylvania,  including  Luzerne  and  Lackawanna  Counties,  was 
selected^  for  the  study ,^  because  of  its  importance  as  a  mining  region, 
the  variety  of  geological  structure  involved,  and  the  abundance  or 
mine  gases  in  portions  of  the  region.  The  many  folds  and  faults  in 
this  region,  and  its  relation  to  other  areas  in  which  the  same  strata 
were  comparatively  flat,  furnish  conditions  especially  favorable  id 
such  an  investigation. 

Several  representative  mine  workings  were  selected  as  likely  to 
afford  the  most  definite  comparative  results^  and  many  samples  of 
return  air  containing  the  gaseous  emanations  from  districts  of 
known  extent  and  structure  were  collected.  The  cross  section  of  the 
airway  and  the  velocity  of  the  air  were  measured  at  each  point  of 
sampling,  so  that  the  total  volume  of  gas  (CH4)  in  the  uir  could  be 
calculate.  The  samples  were  analyzed  m  the  laboratory  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  in  Pittsburgh. 

Maps  that  show  the  structural  conditions  in  the  workings  where 
the  samjples  were  collected  -are  being  prepared  and  these  maps,  with 
oteervations  on  the  occurrence  of  ^s  in  the  anthracite  mmes  are 
being  made  ready  for  publication  m  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  Subsequently  one  or  more  other  re^ons  in  different  coal 
fields  will  be  studied  with  a  view  to  procurmg  additional  data  on 
this  important  subject. 

CHEMISTRY  OF  MINE  GASES  AND  NATURAL  GAS. 

During  the  year  considerable  work  was  done  by  G.  A.  Burrell, 
assistant  chemist,  in  cooperation  with  G.  S.  Rice,  mining  engineer, 
on  mine-ffas  problems.  These  problems  relate  especially  to  the 
effect  of  barometric  pressure  on  the  exudation  of  methane  in  coal 
mines;  the  composition  of  the  gases  produced  by  mine  fires  and  ex- 
plosions; and  the  efficient  determination  of  the  gases  in  normal  mine 
air.  Mr.  Burrell  visited  several  mines  for  the  purpose  of  maHng 
first-hand  studies  of  conditions  prevailing  at  mme  fires  and  after 
explosions  in  mines,  and  the  chemistry  of  mine  air  imder  normal 
mine  conditions. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  year: 

Biweekly  analyses  of  the  natural  gas  used  at  the  Pittsburgh  sta- 
tion in  testing  explosives,  safety  lamps,  electric  lamps,  motors,  etc. ; 

The  analysis  of  all  gas-air  mixtures  used  in  conducting  tests; 

The  analysis  oi  about  500  mine-gas  samples  representing  gas  from 
mines  under  normal  and  abnormal  conditions; 

A  special  studjr  of  the  effect  of  barometric  pressure  on  the  exuda- 
tions of  methane  in  coal  mines ; 
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The  development  of  types  of  gas-uialysis  apparatus  for  all  classes 
of  ffas-imalysis  work; 

An  investigation  of  the  relative  effect  of  noxious  gases,  such  as 
carbon  monoxide,  on  birds,  on  mice,  and  on  men : 

A  study  of  natural  gas  and  the  devising  of  apparatus  for  ^  its 
analysis; 

An  investigaticm  of  the  probable  vitiation  of  mine  air  by  the  ex- 
haust from  gasoline  locomotives; 

The  development  of  an  improved  apparatus  for  use  in  controlling 
the  percenta^  of  gases  in  mme  air; 

All  investigation  of  tiie  liquef acti(m  of  natural  gas  and  tiie  prop- 
erties and  uses  of  the  liquefied  products,  such  as  gasoline; 

Analyses  of  "air **  from  different  t3ri)es  of  breathing  apparatus. 

The  manuscript  of  a  paper  on  the  characteristics  of  tne  natural 
gas  used  at  the  Pittsburgh  station  for  testing  explosives  was  revised 
for  publication  in  Bulletin  15;  a  paper  descrioing  the  analytical 
methods  used  in  determining  the  constitution  of  samples  of  natural 
gas  from  the  oil  fields  of  southern  California  was  submitted  for 
publication  in  a  bulletin,  and  work  was  begun  on  a  report  describmg 
types  of  apparatus,  designed  by  G.  A.  Burrell,  for  analyzing  mine 
gases  and  natural  gas. 

F.  M.  Seibert  and  L.  D.  Belden,  junior  chemists,  assisted  Mr. 
Burrell  in  his  investigations. 

PHTSICAL  INVESTIGATIONS  OP  MINE  GASES. 

The  influence  of  carbon  dioxide  on  the  explosibility  of  mine  gases 
has  been  investigated  for  the  purpose,  first,  of  determining  the  prac- 
ticability of  intn)ducing  carbon  dioxide  into  mine  workings  to  extin- 
guish fires  and  prevent  explosions,  and  the  quantity  of  this  gas  whidi 
would  have  to  be  introduced  to  render  mine  gases  nonexplosive,  and, 
second,  to  furnish  data  for  men  engaged  in  fighting  mine  fires  on  the 
range  of  explosibility  of  mixtures  of  methane,  air,  and  carbon  dioxide. 

TRie  results  of  the  investigations  lead  to  the  following  conclusions : 

(1)  Carbon  dioxide  is  more  effective  than  nitrogen  in  preventing 
gas  explosions;  its  greater  effectiveness  may  be  accounted  for  by  its 
Higher  specific  heat ; 

(2)  The  addition  of  26  parts  (by  volume)  of  CO,  to  76  parts  of 
the  most  explosive  mixture  of  methane  and  air  renders  the  mixture 
nonexplosive; 

(8)  When  carbon  monoxide  is  introduced  in  place  of  oxysen — ^this 
occurs  whenever  the  former  is  produced  in  a  mme  by  impenect  com- 
bustion— 7  per  cent  of  CO2  is  sufficient  to  prevent  explosion. 

The  work  of  this  section  was  in  charge  of  J.  K.  Clement,  physicist, 
with  F.  H.  Ramsey,  junior  chemist,  and  W.  L.  Egy,  junior  chemist, 
as  assistants. 

INFLAMMABILrrr  OF  COAL  DUST. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  preliminary  work  on  the 
investigation  of  the  inflammability  of  coal  dust,  reprinted  in  Bureau 
of  Mines  Bulletin  20,  "  The  explosibility  of  coal  dust,"  the  method  of 
measuring  the  relative  inflammability  of  coal  dusts  has  been  neatly 
improvea    During  the  year  the  dusts  prepared  from  a  nuimber  of 
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coals  were  examined,  involyinff  about  1,070  determinations.  A  labora* 
tory  study  was  made  of  the  e^t  of  varying  proportions  of  shale  dust 
on  the  inflammability  of  coal  dusts.  The  relative  inflammability  of 
dust  at  different  temperatures  was  also  studied. 

The  inflammability  of  samples  of  wood  dust,  sugar,  asphalt,  lyoo- 
podium,  gluten,  starch,  and  flour  was  studied  in  the  same  way.  Tlie 
preparation  of  a  bulletin  embodying  the  results  of  tlie  year's  work  on 
the  inflammability  of  coal  dust  was  begun. 

The  investigations  were  in  charge  of  J.  C.  W.  Fraser,  diemist, 
assisted  by  ET  J.  Hoffman,  assistant  chemist;  H.  A.  Neel,  junior 
chemist  (temporary) ;  and  L.  A.  SchoU,  junior  chonist. 

MINE   METHODS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  time  of  Charles  Enzian,  J.  C.  Eoberts,  J.  J.  Rutledge,  E.  T. 
Williams,  and  Sumner  S.  Smith,  mining  engineers,  and  of  H.  M. 
Wolflin,  assistant  mining  engineer,  was  for  the  most  part  taken  up  in 
the  routine  work  of  the  mine-safety  cars.  When  they  had  opportunity, 
these  engineers  made  examinations  of  the  various  mmes  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  stations  at  which  the  cars  stopped.  Considerable  mine-investi- 
gation work  was  done  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Mi^ourL 

H.  I.  Smith  reported  for  duty  November  16,  1910.  He  was  <mi 
general  work  until  January  9,  when  he  left  for  McAlester,  Okla., 
where  he  was  engaged  in  equipping  the  McAlester  station.  During 
April  he  was  engaged  in  general  investigative  work  in  the  Mi^oun 
field,  and  reported  for  duty  at  Pittsburgh  about  May  1, 1911. 

Charles  Enzian,  with  headquarters  in  the  Federal  building  at 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  is  now  engaged  in  an  investigation  of  the  system 
of  filling  mine  workings  in  the  anthracite  r^on  with  sand  and  culm 
by  flushmg. 

The  compiling  of  a  detailed  account  of  the  great  coal-mining  dis- 
asters that  nave  occurred  in  this  coimtry  during  the  past  deca<fe  was 
advanced.  Work  on  a  report  dealing^ with  mine  fires  was  begun. 
Considerable  time  was  given  bv  G.  S.  Kice  to  the  revision  of  a  tech- 
nologic bulletin  of  the  Unitea  States  Geological  Survey,  ^^  The  ez- 
plosioility  of  coal  dust."  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  Mr.  Eice  also  prepared  a  report  on  coal-dust  explosions, 
which  was  printed  as  Miners'  Circular  3. 

The  personnel  of  the  section  conaprised  G.  S.  Eice,  Charles  Enzian, 
J.  C.  Eoberts,  J.  J.  Eutled^  E.  Y.  Williams,  and  Sumner  S.  Smith, 
mining  engineers ;  H.  M.  Wolflin  and  L.  M.  Jones,  assistant  engi- 
neers; and  H.  I.  Smith  and  Charles  Shorkley,  junior  engineers. 

KJKB  FILLING    (fLUSHINg)    TO  REDUCE  WASTE,  SUBFAGB  SBTTLTNO,  AND. 

MINE  FIBE8. 

In  consequence  of  the  annual  waste  in  this  countir  of  some 
200,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  of  some  80,000,000  tons  of 
anthracite  coal,  because  of  imperfect  mining  methods,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  undertaken  an  inquiry  into  the  possibility  of  reducing  this 
waste,  and  at  the  same  time  of  making  the  mines  safer  and  the  sur- 
face over  the  mines  less  liable  to  settle  as  the  removal  of  the  coal  pro- 
ceeds, through  the  more  extensive  use  of  a  system  of  mine  filling  or 
flushing,  sudi  as  was  initiated  in  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  fields 
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some  years  a^,  and  later  has  be^i  more  largely  developed  in  sev^Mul 
European  mining  countries. 

The  oonditioi^  in  tiie  anthracite  region  being  especially  &vorable 
for  such  a  study,  one  of  the  mining  engineers  of  the  bureau,  Charles 
Enzian,  was  assigned  to  this  investigation,  with  headquarters  at 
Wilkes-Barre.  ]^..Enzian  is  familiar  with  the  enffineering  practice 
and  mine  methods  in  the  anthracite  regicm  and  willinyestiffate  espe- 
cidly  the  engineering  problems  involvra.  Meanwhile  N.  H.  Darton, 
geologist,  was  also  assioned  to  this  work  with  special  instructi<ms  to 
map  uie  distribution  of  those  sands,  gravels,  and  other  materials  in 
the  northern  anthracite  coal  field  which  may  be  considered  available 
for  use  in  mine  filling  or  flushing  operations. 

Eli  T.  Conner  and  William  Griffith,  mining  engineers  of  large 
experience  in  the  anthracite  region,  have  brought  together  a  larse 
amount  of  valuable  data  bearing  on  flushing  in  connection  with  the 
studies  they  undertook  for  the  city  of  Scranton  with  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  caving  of  the  sur&ce  from  the  exten^ve  excavations 
made  in  mining  underneath  the  citv.  The  data  they  brouj^ht  to- 
gether in  this  connection  have  been  obtained  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  will  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  bureau. 

EXAMINATION  OF  LAWS  AND  BBGXTLATIONS  FOR  INGSSASING  SAFBTT. 

In  order  that  the  bureau  may  be  able  to  point  out  the  laws  and 
regulations  best  adapted  to  prevent  accidents  in  mining,  quarrying, 
and  metallurgical  industries  of  this  country^  it  has  been  necessary  to 
bring  together  the  laws,  rules,  and  reflations  found  to  be  now  in 
force  in  flkis  and  in  other  mining  countries.  This  work,  which  is  now 
well  under  way,  includes  the  collection  and  examination  of  the  mining 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  and  the  State 
mining  rejgulations,  and  the  collection  and  examination,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, ox  foreign  statutory  mining  laws  and  regulations.  The  work 
also  includes  a  complete  annotation  of  all  the  statutory  laws  relating 
to  mine  safety,  lowing  the  constructicn  various  courts  have  placed 
up<m  each  act  or  section  wherever  such  decisions  may  be  found,  and 
an  alphabetical  list  or  glossary  of  mining  words,  terms,  and  phrases, 
showing  where  such  words  or  phrases  have  be^  judicially  defined. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  construction  placed  upon  various  statutes, 
the  law  examiner  examined  critically  the  separate  volumes  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Keports,  and  is  proceeding  in  the  sane 
manner  with  the  aecisions  of  all  inferior  Federal  courts.  It  is  planned 
to  continue  the  work  under  this  general  system  as  to  the  several  State 
statutes  and  reports^  and  also  to  collect  and  arrange  the  digests  of  all 
decisions  that  are  not  strictly  constructions  of  any  statute  and  to 
arrange  tables  of  cases. 

The  work  of  the  section  is  in  charge  of  J.  W-  Thompson,  law  ex- 
aminer. 

MINE-ACCIDBNTS  STATISTICS. 

A  fundamental  necessity  in  any  attempt  at  bettering  conditions  in- 
volving the  safety  of  miners  bein^  accurate  statistics  of  the  number  of 
miners  annually  injured  and  killed,  and  the  causes  of  the  accidents, 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  made  preparation  to  collect  sudi  statistics 
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from  all  mimes  and  quarries.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 1911, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds,  little  work  was  done  other  than 
to  outlbie  the  course  of  procedure  to  be  followed  in  gathering  ^[ures 
and  to  collect  statistics  relating  to  accidents  at  coal  mines.  F.  W. 
Horton,  assistant  engineer,  was  i>laced  in  charge  of  this  work.  The 
preparation  of  a  report  on  coal-mine  accidents  in  1910,  to  be  published 
as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines^  was  begun. 

The  present  intent  is  to  extend  this  work  to  cover  accidents  at  ore- 
dressing  plants,  cement  mills,  blast  furnaces,  etc.,  if  funds  are  pro- 
vided. 

OTHEB  TECHNOLOGIC  INVESTIGATIONS  PEBTINENT  TO  THE  MIN- 
ING INDUSTBY. 

Several  technologic  investigations  for  which  there  appeared  urgent 
need  in  connection  with  the  mining,  quarrying,  ana  metallurgical 
•  investigations  were  carried  on  by  the  feureau  oi  Mines  during  the 
fiscal  year  1910-11  as  circumstances  permitted. 

For  the  most  part  these  investigations  have  been  inherited  from 
the  technologic  branch  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and 
in  such  cases  the  work  has  been  continued  by  the  experts  transferred 
from  the  Survey  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  or  subsequently  added  to 
the  rolls  of  the  bureau.  The  following  are  among  the  more  impor- 
tant of  these  investigations : 

COKE  AND  COKING  OFEBATIONS. 

During  the  progress  of  the  fuel  investigations  und^  the  Geological 
Survey,  from  19(S  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  on 
July  1,  1910,  considerable  work  had  been  done  in  investigating  the 
coking  qualities  of  different  coals,  especially  those  in  or  adjacent  to 
public  lands  in  the  Eocky  Mountain  region.  In  connection  with 
these  investigations  coke  was  made  from  a  large  number  of  coals 
which  prior  to  that  time  had  been  regarded  as  noncoking.  For  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  quality  of  the  coke  made^  from  these  coals, 
arrangements  were  completed  for  experiments  with  these  different 
varieties  of  coke  in  a  small-sized  foundry  cupola.  Melting  tests  of 
each  type  of  coke  were  made  to  supplement  the  chemical  ima  physical 
laboratory  tests. 

This  information  is  necessary  to  a  careful  study  of  the  combustion 

Srocesses  and  other  chemical  changes  taking  place  in  the  cupola 
uring  the  burning  of  the  coke  and  the  mefting  of  the  metaL  A 
considerable  amount  of  valuable  data  on  these  subjects  has  been 
obtained.  Plans  have  been  prepared  for  extending  similar  investi- 
gations to  other  types  of  furnaces,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  results 
will  be  of  material  value  in  connection  with  a  wide  variety  of  metal- 
lurgical operations.  The  work  is  being  carried  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  A.  W.  Belden,  engineer. 

SMELTER  FUMES. 

Another  of  the  investigations  begun  under  the  Geological  Survey 
and  continued  by  the  Bureau  of  jMQnes  relates  to  smelter  fumes, 
which  in  California  and  some  other  States  haveproven  destructive  to 
(Government  forests.    As  continued  under  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  this 
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work  has  been  placed  under  the  direction  of  F.  G.  Cottrell,  who  has 
given  up  his  professorship  in  the  University  of  California  in  order 
to  devote  his  entire  time  to  it. 

The  investigation  should  be  extended  to  include  diflPerent  types 
of  smelters  and  the  behavior  in  these  smelters  of  different  varieties 
of  ore,  and  to  the  various  possibilities  of  preventing  or  lessening  the 
escape  of  deleterious  fumes  in  smelter  operations. 

TUNNEIi  METHODS. 

The  experience  of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  in  the 
loss  of  men  from  the  poisonous  gases  resulting  from  the  use  of 
explosives  in  tunnels  and  in  the  variable  rate  of  progress  in  cutting 
tunnels  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
beginning  an  investigation  into  modem  tunneling  methods.  This 
inq^uiry,  which  is  now  well  under  way,  is  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  D.  W.  Brunton,  consulting  engineer,  and  J.  A.  Davis, 
assistant  engineer. 

Careful  observations  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Davis  of  a  number  of 
the  larger  tunnels  now  being  driven,  and  a  large  amoimt  of  informa- 
tion has  been  collected  concerning  tunneling  methods  used  in  differ- 
ent countries. 

FURNACE  SLAGS. 

The  investigation  of  furnace  sla^  was  taken  up^  by  the  technologic 
branch  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  connection  with  its  fud  investi- 
gations, and  has  been  continued  since  that  time  on  a  small  scale  as 
circumstances  would  permit.  The  investigation  has  been  extended 
to  include  an  examination  of  the  different  types  of  furnace  slags  and 
the  influence  of  different  metals  and  other  mineral  substances  on  the 
character  and  value  of  the  slags,  and  also  the  influence  of  metals  like 
titanium  on  the  behavior  of  the  molten  iron  in  the  furnace. 

WASTE  IN   METAL-MININO  AND  METAU^UBGICAL  OPEBATIONS. 

In  cminection  with  the  study  of  accidents  in  metal-mining  and 
metallur^cal  operations,  the  engineers  of  the  bureau  have  collected 
consideraole  data  relative  to  the  waste  of  resources  in  metal-mining 
and  metallurgical  operations.  The  information  in  hand  indicates 
the  large  extent  of  this  waste  and  the  importance  of  further  investi- 
gations to  determine  how  it  mav  be  reduced  and  largely  prevented. 
Similar  information  has  been  ooteined  with  reference  to  the  wastes 
in  a  number  of  the  miscellaneous  mineral  industries  of  the  country. 

QUARRY   OPERATIONS. 

The  statistical  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  indicate  that 
the  loss  of  life  in  quarrying  operations  in  this  country  is  far  larger 
than  it  is  in  other  countries.  A  preliminary  examination  into  the 
(parry  methods  and  practices  of  tne  country  indicates  that  in  addi- 
taon  to  this  loss  of  life  there  is  a  large  waste  of  valuable  quarry 
products. 

An  investigation  of  these  quarrv  methods  has  been  storted  to  dis- 
cern how  bom  this  waste  and  the  loss  of  life  may  be  largely  reduced. 
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It  is  hoped  that  during  another  fiscal  y^r  the  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  bureau  may  be  sufficient  to  permit  the  extension  and  more 
rapid  progress  ox  this  investigation.  On  April  29,  1911,  A«  S. 
Watts,  quarry  technologist,  was  placed  in  charge  of  this  worii. 

MINE  INSPECTION  IN  THE  TEBBITOBCBa 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  of  acts^  of  Congress,  mine  inspection  in  the  territories  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  who 
issues  all  necessary  instructions  and  receives  monthly  reports  of 
progress. 

Jo  E.  Sheridan  was  mine  inspector  for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

On  AprU  19,  1911,  under  the  authority  given  by  the  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  simdry  civil  expenses  of  the  Gtovemment  for 
the  fiscal  year  1912,  the  President  appointed  Sumner  S.  Smith,  min- 
ing engineer,  mine  inspector  for  Alaska  with  headquarters  at  Juneau. 
Mr.  Smith's  appointment  became  effective  July  1, 1911. 

ADMINISTBATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE  AND  RECORDS. 

The  work  of  the  year  in  the  section  of  correspondence  and  records 
consisted  in  referring  and  filing  the  bureau's  official  correspondence 
and  supervising  the  stenograi>hic  service.  The  filing  and  recording 
of  this  correspondence  necessitated  the  services  of  three  file  deite; 
the  stenographic  work  required  the  services  of  three  permanent 
stenographers  and  for  a  part  of  the  year  of  three  temporary  stenogra- 
phers. Considerable  aaditional  labor  was  required  in  installing  a 
new  filing  system. 

The  number  of  pieces  of  mail  received  and  handled  during  the  year 
was  nearljr  55,000.  A  steady  increase  in  the  correspondence  was 
shown  during  the  year. 

PERSONNEL. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  organized  on  July  1,  1910,  it  had 
a  force  of  124  appointees.  During^  the  fiscal  year  118  permanent 
appointees  and  160  temporary  appointees  were  added  to  the  force, 
making  a  total  of  402  appointments.  TTiere  were  separated  from  the 
service  44  permanent  appointees,  leaving  198,  ana  128  tempwary 
appointees,  leaving  32,  or  a  total  torce  of  280  employees  holdii^  Sec- 
retary's appointments  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

On  June  80,  1911,  there  were  65  appointees  in  the  Washin^on 
office  and  166  at  the  Pittsburgh  experiment  station  and  at  various 
other  points  in  the  field,  as  compared  with  40  in  the  Washington 
office  and  84  in  the  field  on  July  1, 1910. 

The  total  number  of  changes  in  status  during  the  year,  including 
appointments,  separations,  promotions,  extensions,  etc.,  aggregated 

In  addition  to  the  regular  force,  there  were  employed  in  the  field, 
on  bureau  agreements  from  time  to  time,  163  different  laborers,  95  oi 
whom  have  been  separated  from  the  service,  and  68  of  whom  re- 
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mained  on  duty  at  the  cloee  of  the  fiscal  year.  As  these  laborers  are 
employed  at  irregular  intervals,  the  total  number  of  different  laborers 
does  not  represent  the  number  of  agreements  entered  into,  which 
^ates  261. 
iie  entire  force  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  consisted  of  298  emplojrees. 

Leave  of  absence  was  granted  to  the  822  employees  holding  Secre- 
taires appointments,  as  summarized  below : 

Annual  leave,  2^446  days,  or  about  26  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
allowed  bv  law :  sick  leave,  444  days,  or  about  6  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  allowea  by  law.  In  addition.  1,026  days  of  leave  without 
pay,  2_days'  milittuy  leave,  and  8  days'  furlough  were  granted. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  are  divided  into  three 
classes — bulletins,  technical  papers,  and  miners'  circulars.  The  bul- 
letins and  technical  papers  are  as  a  rule  technical  in  character  and 
contain  the  results  of  investigations  by  the  bureau.  The  miners'  cir- 
culars are  written  in  nonteclmical  EngliEli  and  deal  with  subjects  re- 
lating to  sanitation,  mine  safety,  and  ^er  matters  of  general  interest 
among  men  actually  engaged  in  mining,  quarrying,  and  metallurgical 
work. 

I    The  publications  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911,  are  briefly 
summarized  below : 

BULLETINS. 

BuUetIn  1.  The  Volatile  Matter  of  Coal,  by  H.  C.  Porter  and  F.  K.  Ovltz,  66 

ppi,  1  pL,  9  tezf  figures. 
A  short  accoant  of  an  investigation  of  the  composition  of  the  volatile  mattw 
in  several  typical  American  coals  and  the  amount  of  this  matter  given  off  at 
different  temperatures  of  volatilization. 
Bulletin  2.  North  Dakota  Lignite  as  a  Fuel  for  Power-Plant  BoUers,  by 

D.  T.  BandaU  and  Henry  Kreiainger,  42  pp.,  1  pi.,  7  text  fignres. 
A  description  of  a  series  of  steaming  tests  of  lis^te  at  WiUiston,  N.  Dak.,  in 
a  boiler  plant  having  furnaces  of  special  design.    The  tests  flowed  that  lignite 
oonld  be  used  in  such  furnaces  with  fair  economy. 
BnUetin  3.  The  Coke  Industry  of  the  United  States  as  R^ted  to  the  Foundry, 

by  Richard  Moldenke,  32  pp. 
Galls  attrition  to  the  waste  in  coke  making,  points  out  how  coke  can  be  nsed 
to  best  advantage  in  foundry  melting,  and  suggests  improvements  on  present 
cupola  practice. 
Bulletin  4.  Feattlres  of  Producer-Gas  Power-Plant  Dev^opment  in  Burope, 

by  R.  H.  Femald,  27  pp.,  4  pta.,  7  text  figures. 
Briefly  summarizes  the  salient  features  of  producer-gas  power-plant  develop- 
ment in  Europe,  with  particular  reference  to  the  use  of  low-grade  coal,  lignite, 
and  peat  as*  producer  fuels. 
Bulletin  5.  Washing  and  Ck)king  Tests  of  Coal  at  the  Fuel-Testing  Plant, 
Dnever,  Colo.,  July  1,  1908,  to  June  30,  1909,  by  A.  W.  Beldei,  G.  R.  Dela- 
mater,  J.  W.  Groves,  and  K.  M.  Way,  62  pp.,  1  text  figure. 
Describes  the  samples  of  coal  tested,  the  methods  of  testing,  and  the  results 
of  the  test&    Most  of  the  samples  were  from  coal  fields  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
province. 
BnUetin  7.  Essoitial  Factors  in  the  Formation  of  Producer  Gas,  by  J.  K. 

Clement,  L.  H.  Adams,  and  C.  N.  Haskins,  58  pp.,  1  pi.,  16  t^  figures. 

Describes  laboratory  experiments  bearing  on  the  rate  of  formation  of  carbon 

monoxide  from  carbon  dioxide  at  high  temperatures  and  discusses  the  physico- 

diemical  prindi^ee  involved ;  also  treats  of  laboratory  experiments  undertaken 

to  detennine  the  influ^tce  of  temperature  on  the  rate  of  formation  and  the 
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compoBitioii  of  water  ga&    Indicates  how  the  results  of  the  tests  apply  to  the 
operation  of  boiler  furnaces  and  gas  producera 
Bulletin  8.  The  Flow  of  Heat  Through  Furnace  Walls,  by  W.  T.  Bay  and 

H^iry  Kreisinger,  82  pp.,  19  text  figures. 
Describes  some  experiments  with  a  specially  constructed  furnace  which  show 
that  a  furnace  wall  with  an  air  space  oilers  less  resistance  to  heat  flow  than  a 
solid  wall  of  the  same  thickness.    Discusses  the  laws  of  heat  transmission. 
Bulletin  9.  The  Bec^t  Development  of  the  Producer-Gas  Power  Plant  in  the 

United  States,  by  B.  H.  Femald,  82  pp.,  2  pis.,  3  text  figures. 
Discusses  the  status  of  producer-gas  power  plants,  gives  opinions  of  owners 
on  the  eBLdency  of  such  plants,  pres^its  observations  on  conditions  at  09  plants, 
and  gives  a  list  of  installations  in  the  United  States.    Beprint  of  United  States 
Geological  Survey  Bulletin  416. 
Bulletin  11.  The  Purchase  of  CkMil  by  the  Government  Under  Specifications, 
with  Analyses  of  OoaX  Delivered  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1908-9,  by  G.  S.  Pope, 
80  pp. 
Describes  the  Government's  plan  of  purchasing  coal  under  specifications  and 
the  methods  of  sampling  and  testing;  gives  the  form  of  Q)ecification  used  and 
many  analyses  of  coal&    Beprint  of  United  States  Geological  Survey  Bulletin 
428. 
Bulletin  12.  Apparatus  and  Methods  for  the  Sampling  and  Analysis  of  Fur- 
nace Gases,  by  J.  G.  W.  Frazer  and  E.  J.  Hoffman,  22  pp.,  6  text  figures. 
Describes  methods  of  taking  **  continuous  "  and  **  instantaneous  "  samples  and 
the  apparatus  designed  by  the  writers  for  such  sampling. 
BuUetin  14.    Brlquetting  Tests  of  Lignite  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1908-8,  with  a 
Chapter  on  Sulphite-Pitch  Binder,  by  G.  Ii.  Wright,  64  pp.,  11  pis.,  4  text 
figures. 
Contains  descriptions  of  the  lignites  tested  and  of  the  brlquetting  plant  and 
its  operation,  gives  results  of  the  tests,  and  presents  a  statement  of  the  probable 
cost  of  brlquetting  lignite  on  a  commercial  scale 

TECHNICAL  PAPERS. 

Technical  Paper  1.    The  Sampling  of  Coal  in  the  Mine,  by  J.  A.  Holmes, 

18  pp.,  1  text  figure. 
Describes  the  sampling  methods  and  the  sampling  outfit  devised  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Technical  Paper  2.    The  Escape  of  Gas  from  Coal,  by  H.  C.  Pcnrter  and  F.  K. 

Ovltz,  14  pp.,  1  text  figure. 
A  report  of  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  rate  of  escape  of  gas  from 
several  coals  while  k^t  in  bottles.    Discusses  the  condition  of  gas  in  coal  and 
the  significance  of  the  results  of  the  experiments  as  related  to  mine  v^itilation 
and  the  storage  of  coal. 
Technical  Paper  3.    Specifications  for  the  Purchase  of  Fuel  Oil  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  Directions  for  Sampling  Oil  and  Natural  Gas,  by  I.  C.  Allen, 
13  pp. 
Calls  attention  to  the  need  of  speclficaticMis  for  the  purchase  of  fuel  oil,  and 
gives  the  specifications  pr^)ared  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  methods  of 
sampling  used  by  the  bureau. 
Technical  Paper  4.    The  Electrical  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  its  Pur- 
pose and  Equipment,  by  H.  H.  Clark,  12  pp. 
Briefiy  describes  the  equipment  at  the  Plttift)urgh  experim^it  station  for 
testing  ^ectrical  mining  machinery,  and  some  of  the  tests  that  have  been  made. 

MINERS*  CIRCULABS. 

Miners*  Circular  2.  PwTnissible  Explosives  Tested  Prior  to  January  1,  1911, 
and  Precautions  to  be  Taken  in  Their  Use,  by  Clarence  Hall,  12  pp. 

States  the  tests  to  which  the  Bureau  of  Mines  subjects  explosives  to  deter- 
mine their  permissibility  for  use  in  gaseous  or  dusty  coal  mines,  names  the 
explosives  that  passed  the  tests,  and  gives  some  precautions  to  be  observed  in 
using  explosives^ 

Miners*  Circular  3.    Coal-Dust  Explosions,  by  G.  S.  Bice,  22  pp. 

Calls  attention  to  the  ways  in  which  coal  dust  is  formed  in  mining  operations, 
the  manner  in  which  coal-dust  explosions  originate  and  are  propagated,  and 
summarizes  the  means  by  which  such  explosions  may  be  prevented. 
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EDnX)BIAL  WORK. 

The  publications  issued,  the  contents  of  which  have  been  summa- 
rized, consisted  of  12  bulletins^  including  two  reprints  of  United 
States  Geological  Survey  bulletins  dealii^  with  investig^ations  tiiat 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  four  technical  papers, 
and  two  miners'  circulars.  These  publications  were :  Bulletins  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  7, 8, 9  (reprint),  11  (reprint),  12,  and  14;  Technical  Papers  1,  2, 
3.  and  4:  Miners'  Circulars  2  and  3..  In  addition  to  these  rc^nilar 
classes  ox  reports  there  were  issued  four  lists  of  publications  and  one 
schedule  of  prices  to  be  charged  by  the  bureau  for  testing  explosives. 

During  the  year,  4,630  paces  of  manuscript  were  prepared  for 
printing  and  250  galley  proo€  and  1,100  page  proofe  were  read  and 
corrected. 

In  addition  to  editing  the  text  of  all  publications,  the  editorial 
section  examined  all  material  submitted  for  illustrations  and  had  t^e 
accepted  material  prejjared  for  enOTaving.  During  tiie  year,  620 
illustrations  were  examined,  nearly  all  of  which  were  transmitted  for 
reproduction  in  reports.  Tneee  reports  included  20  bulletins,  2  tedi- 
nical  papers,  and  1  miners'  circular. 

About  500  proofe  of  illustraticms  were  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  These  were  carefully  examined  and  compared 
witii  the  origmals. 

The  work  of  redrawing  or  reletterinc  diagrams  and  charts  and  of 
retouching  photographs  took  about  half  the  time  of  one  draftsman; 
this  work  was  done  imder  the  direction  of  the  editor,  who  determined 
the  size  of  the  illustrations,  their  character  (whether  text  figures  or 
plates),  and  the  process  (zinc  etching,  wax  engraving,  etc!)  to  be 
used  in  reproducing  them. 

The  editorial  work  was  in  charge  of  S.  Sanf  ord,  assistant  engineer. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  DOCUMENTS. 

With  the  transfer  of  the  personnel  and  property  of  the  technologic 
branch  of  the  United  States  Greological  Survey  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  there  were  transferred  approximated  15,000  bulletins  that 
had  been  issued  b^  this  branch.  Most  of  ttiese  (jeological  Survey 
bulletins  were  distributed  during  the  year. 

Altogether  the  Bureau  of  Mmes  distributed  110,504  publications, 
including  22,807  Bureau  of  Mines  bulletins,  69,329  miners'  circulars, 
5455  technical  papers,  and  13,213  Gteological  Survey  bulletins. 

In  the  year,  21,113  letters  were  received  requesting  publications, 
and  6,014  letters  were  writtwi  in  answer. 

During  the  year,  2,882  requests  were  made  for  bulletins  which  were 
out  of  stock.  In  each  instance  the  writers  were  referred  to  the 
superintendent  of  documents,  who  sells  tliese  publications  at 
nominal  prices. 

A  number  of  the  technologic  publications  that  were  originally 
issued  by  the  Geological  Survejr  have  been  reprinted  as  Bureau  of 
Mines  bulletins,  and  the  indications  are  that  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
there  will  be  fewer  reauests  for  "  out  of  stock  '*  publications. 

During  the  year  excuiange  agreements  were  perfected  with  foreign 
and  domestic  mining  bureaus  or  departments,  mining  and  techni^ 
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libraries,  and  periodicals.  Through  such  arrangements  the  puUica- 
tions  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  are  sent  these  bureaus  or  societies  in  ex- 
dianj^  for  the  publications  which  they  issue.  In  this  way  the  Bureau 
of  Ikmies  obtains  more  than  150  of  the  foremost  mining  and  technical 
papers  of  the  world  without  cost  other  than  that  of  sliding  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mhies  publications. 

An  economical  and  satisfactory  system  for  the  distribution  of 
documents  has  been  put  in  operation.  The  main  feature  of  this 
system  is  the  issuance  of  monthly  poet  cards  notifying  interested  per- 
sons that  publications  have  been  issued.  The  list  of  such  persons 
now  incluctes  more  than  11,000  names. 

The  distribution  of  documents  and  correspondence  relating  thereto 
is  in  charge  of  J.  L.  Codirane.  Two  junior  clerks,  two  undw  clerks, 
and  one  copyist  are  employed  as  assistants  in  this  work. 

LIBBART. 

A  scientific  library  was  begun  during  the  year  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  administrative  office  in  Washington  and  of  the  experiment 
station  in  Pittsburgh,  and  thou^  it  is  small,  a  good  beginning  has 
been  made.  There  are  in  the  library  more  than  4,000  volumes  of 
technical  boc^s,  periodicals,  reference  books,  and  scientific  works  that 
are  of  daily  use  to  the  employees  of  the  bureau. 

The  headquarters  of  the  library  are  in  Washington,  where  the  prin- 
dpal  reference  boots  are  maintained  and  the  cataloguing  is  done. 
The  tedinical  books,  for  the  most  part,  go  to  tiie  experiment  station 
in  Pittsburgh^  where  tiiey  are  most  ne^ed.  Of  the  4,000  volumes 
in  ttt&  entire  library  more  tiian  half  are  now  at  Pittsburgh.  All  new 
books  obtained,  whether  by  exchan^,  purchase,  or  gift,  are  delivered 
to  the  adnwnistrative  office  in  Washington,  and  are  sent  to  Pittsburgh 
if  such  action  is  considered  desirable.  The  library  is  now  receiving 
through  exdiange  agreements  more  than  150  of  the  leading  technical 
periodicals  devoted  to  mining  and  fuel  investigations. 

The  library  in  WajsUngton  is  in  charge  of  a  library  clerk ;  at  the 
Pittsburgh  station  the  books  are  in  charge  of  a  translator,  who  gives 
only  part  time  to  their  care. 

HISTORY  OP  TBCHNOIiOGIC  INVBSTIOATIONS  TRANS- 
FERRED TO  THE  BUREAU  OF  MINES. 

Certain  technologic  investigations  in  relation  to  mining  were  car- 
ried on  by  the  Geofogical  Survey  for  several  years  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  much  of 
this  work  was  bv  law  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  con- 
tinuance, a  Imei  historical  sketch  is  incorporated  in  this  report,  in 
ord^  that  the  scope  of  the  preceding  wcark  may  be  clearly  understood. 

PXTEL  IKVESTiaATIONS. 

The  analysis  and  testing  of  mineral  fuels  now  being  carriedon 
by  the  bureau  had  its  be^nnin^  in  two  acts  of  Congress,  passed 
early  in  1904,  which  provided  for  analyzing  and  testmg  the  coals 
and  lignites  of  the  United  States  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Expoei- 
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tion,  in  St  Louis,  Mo.,  during^  1901,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Geolo^cal  Survej.  To  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  these  two  acts,  each  of  which  earned  an  appropriation 
for  the  work,  Director  C.  D.  Walcott  of  the  Survey  appointed  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  E.  W.  Parker,  M.  B.  Campbell,  and  J.  A.  Holmes, 
and  assigned  to  this  committee  the  supervision  of  the  investigations. 

Subsequent  appropriations  were  made  by  Cong^ress  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  worK,  and  early  in  1905  the  committee's  supervision 
of  these  investigations  was  discontinued  and  the  work  placed  under 
the  directicffii  ox  J.  A.  Holmes,  as  expert  in  charge.  The  work  done 
at  the  plant  both  during  1904  and  subsequently  included  chemical 
analyses  and  the  testing  of  various  coals  in  boiler  furnaces,  gas  pro- 
ducers, coke  ovens,  cupola  furnaces,  briquet  presses,  etc 

The  fuel-testing  plant  remained  in  Forest  Park,  St.  Louis,  until 
early  in  1907,  when  the  closing  out  of  the  affairs  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  buildings  from 
these  grounds.  At  that  time  the  Jamestown  Expositi(m  at  Norfolk 
was  approadiing  completion;  the  exposition  authorities  offered,  free 
of  charge,  the  use  of  buildings  and  other  facilities,  and  the  railwavs 
offered  to  transport  from  St.  Louis  to  Norfolk,  free  of  charge,  all  the 
necessary  machinery  and  other  equipment. 

Meanwhile  a  cooperative  arrangement  having  been  ent^*ed  upon 
between  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  the  Navy  relative  to  the 
testing  of  coals  suitable  for  naval  purposes,  both  run-of-mine  and 
briquetted  coals,  it  was  decided  to  transfer  and  operate  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  all  of  the  fuel-testing  equipment  except  that  for  coking  and  wag- 
ing tests.  This  was  moved  to  and  erected  at  Denver,  Colo.,  for  use  in 
testing  the  coals  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  especially  those  in 
lands  belonging  to  the  Government  At  Norfolk,  steaming  and 
briquetting  tests  were  made  of  the  coals  that  reach  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board for  the  use  of  the  Navy  and  the  merchant  marine;  at  Denver 
the  investigations  related  to  the  possibilities  of  producinff  high- 
grade  metulurgical  coke  from  the  coals  of  the  Kocky  IV^untain 
region,  particularly  those  on  the  public  lands. 

Meanwhile,  for  convenience  in  analyzing  fuels  reaching  the  testing 
plants  from  all  parts  of  the  countrjr,  chemical  laboratories  were  tem- 
porarily operated  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Norfolk,  Va.. 
Denver,  uolo.,  and  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  last  being  for  special 
analvses  of  fuels  purchased  ror  the  Government. 

Axtcor  the  close  of  the  Jamestown  Exposition  an  arrangement  was 
made  with  the  War  Department  for  the  temporary  occupation  of  the 
United  States  building  on  the  arsenal  grounds  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The  investigations  at  Denver  were  discontinued  on  June  30,  1909, 
because  of  a  large  reduction  in  the  appropriation. 

STBrTTCTUBAL-KATEBIALS  INVSSTiaATIONS. 

The  investigation  of  structural  materials  in  St.  Louis  was  au- 
thorized under  the  sundry  civil  appropriations  act  of  March  3, 1905, 
and  the  deficiency  appropriation  act  of  the  same  date,  and  was  en- 
larged and  continued  by  apm^opriations  for  the  fiscal  years  ended 
19OT,  1908, 1909,  and  1910.  This  work  was  a  continuation  of  the  in- 
vest^tions  of  cement  materials,  building  stone,  and  clays,  which  had 
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been  carried  on  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  to  a  limited 
extent  for  a  number  of  years.  Its  beginnings  in  the  form  here  de- 
scribed were  stimulated  by  the  cement-testing  work  that  was  carried 
on  at  St.  LouiS)  Mo.,  as  one  of  the  operating  exhibits  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  installed  and  supported  by  the  Association  of 
American  Portland  Cement  Manuf  actura:^. 

Through  the  courtesy  and  cooperation  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  Co.  and  the  city  of  St.  Louis  tiie  inyestigations  of 
fuels  and  structural  materials  were  continued  on  the  exposition 
grounds  during  1905  and  1906,  and  the  structural-matmals  investi- 

Sktions  continued  at  the  same  place  through  the  courtesy  of  the  au- 
orities  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  during  1W8.  The  work  carried  <mi 
included  inyestigations  into  materials  such  as  were  needed  for  use  by 
the  Goyemment  in  its  buildings  and  engineering  construction  worK, 
how  these  materials  could  be  used  most  efficiently  under  different  con- 
diticmsL  their  fire-resisting  qualities,  the  yalue  of  protectiye  coating 
the  utilization  of  cement  materials,  the  testing  of  concrete  and  rem- 
forced-ooncrete  structural  forms,  and  the  testing  of  clays  and  clay 
products. 

Li  1909,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  removing  the  few  remaining 
buildings  from  the  Exposition  grounds,  these  grounds  being  trans- 
ferred ^  the  city  of  S£  Louis  as  a  part  of  the  public  park,  and  the 
inability  of  the  United  States  (Jeological  Survey  to  obtain  other 
suitable  quarters  for  the  work  in  St  Louis,  the  investigations  were 
transferred  to  the  Government  buildings  available  for  them  cm  the 
tract  at  Pittsbureh,  where  the  investigations  of  fuels  and  mine  acci- 
dents were  already  under  way. 

FOBMATION   01^  THE   TECHNOLOGIC   BRANCH,    GEOLOGICAL 

SUKVEY. 

In  the  spnng  of  1907  the  two  lines  of  investigations  desmbed 
above — testmg  fuels  and  testing  structural  materials — ^were  com- 
bined into  two  corresponding  divisicms,  the  fuel  division  and  the 
structural-materials  division  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
By  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  April  2,  1907, 
these  two  divisions  were  incorporated  into  a  new  branch  of  that  or- 
^mization,  designated  the  Technologic  Branch  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  with  J.  A.  Holmes  as  expert  in  charge,  and  H.  M. 
Wilson  as  diief  engineer. 

NATIONAL  ADVISOBY  BOABB. 

Early  in  1905  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior^  James  R.  Ghirfield, 
extended  an  invitation  to  various  national  societies  to  send  repres^t- 
atives  to  advise  the  Geological  Survey,  concerning  the  investigation 
of  fuels  and  structural  materials. 

In  response  to  this  invitation  a  meeting  was  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  June  8, 1905,  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Geolc^cal  Surv^.  Later  the  personnel  of  this  board  was  slightly 
changed,  and  in  March,  1906,  the  members  received  direct  appcnnt- 
moits  from  the  President,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  In  addition,  a  rep- 
resentative was  appointed  from  each  of  the  several  Goyenunent 
bureaus  interested  in  the  investigations. 
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The  original  advisory  board  consisted  of  the  following  representa- 
tives of  various  national  societies  and  Government  bureaus : 

The  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers:  John  Hays  HammoncU  past 
president.  New  York;  Robert  W.  Hunt  (Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  testing  engi- 
neers, Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  and  New  Yorlt)  Chicago,  111.;  B.  F.  Bush,  manager 
and  vice  president,  Western  Coal  A  Mining  Co.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

The  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers:  Francis  B.  Crocker,  professor 
of  electrical  engineering,  Columbia  University,  New  York;  Henry  «C.  Stott, 
superintendent  of  motive  power,  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 'Co.,  New  York. 

The  American  Society  of -Civil  Engineers:  C.  C.  Schneider,  past  president, 
chairman  committee  on  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
George  S.  Webster,  chairman  committee  on  uniform  tests  of  cement,  city  engi- 
neer, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers :  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Engineering,  University  of  UUnols,  Urfoana,  III.;  George  H.  Barrus, 
steam  engineer,  Boston,  Masa ;  P.  W.  Gates,  Chicago,  111. 

The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials:  Charles  B.  Dudley,  president, 
Altoona,  Pa. ;  Robert  W.  Lesley,  vice  president,  Philadelphia,  Pn. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects:  George  B.  Post,  past  president,  New 
York ;  William  S.  Eames,  past  president,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

The  American  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association: 
H.  G.  Kelley,  past  president,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Julius  Kruttschnltt,  director 
of  maintenance  and  operation.  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Chicago,  III.;  Hunter 
McDonald,  past  president,  chief  engineer  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St  Louis 
Railroad,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics*  Association :  J.  F.  Deems,  general 
superintendent  of  motive  power,  New  York  Central  Lines,  New  York;  A.  W. 
Gibbs,  general  superintendent  of  motive  power,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Altoona, 
Pa. 

The  American  Foundrymoi's  Association:  Richard  Moldenke,  secretary, 
Watchung,  N.  J. 

The  Association  of  American  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers :  John  B.  Leber, 
president,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

The  Geological  Society  of  America:  Samuel  Calvin,  professor  of  geology. 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa ;  I.  C.  White,  State  geologist,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Institute:  Julian  Kennedy,  metallurgical  ^iglneer,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  C.  S.  Robinson,  vice  president,  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

The  National  Association  of  Cemoit  Users :  Richard  L.  Humphrey,  president, 
PhUadeli^ia,  Pa. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters:  Charles  A.  Hexamer,  chairman 
board  of  consulting  experts,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  National  Fire  Protective  Association :  B.  U.  Crosby,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  National  Brick  Manufacturers*  Association:  John  W.  Sibley,  treasurer, 
Slbley-Menge  Press  Brick  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  William  D.  Gates,  Am^ican 
Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  National  Lumber  Manufacturer^*  Association:  Nelson  W.  McLeod,  past 
president,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  John  L.  Kaul,  president  Southern  Lumber  Manufac- 
turers* Association,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army :  Lieut.  Col.  William  L.  Marshall,  New 
York. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission :  Lieut.  Col.  O.  H.  Ernst,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  later  Lieut  Col.  George  W.  Goethals,  chief  engineer  and  chairman  of  the 
commission. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  U.  S.  Navy:  Lieut  Frank  T.  Chambers, 
civil  engineers,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Supervising  Architect*s  Office,  U.  S.  Treasury  Department:  James  K. 
Taylor,  supervising  architect,  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  Reclamation  Service,  U.  S.  Interior  Department :  F.  H.  Newell,  director, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Subsequently  the  following  additional  appointments  were  made : 

The  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  Army:  Brig.  Gen.  William  Crozler,  chief, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  U.  S.  Navy:  Rear  Admiral  Charles  W. 
Rae,  cbied^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Quartermaster's  Department  of  the  Army :  Brig.  Gen.  James  B.  Aleshire. 
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This  board  was  formally  organized  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March 
31,  1906,  with  Dr.  Charles  B.  Dudley  as  president  and  Richard  L. 
Humphrey  as  secretary.  The  board,  with  a  few  changes  due  to  res- 
ignation or  other  causes,  continued  to  meet  semiannuaUjr  until  it  was 
legislated  out  of  existence  by  an  item  in  the  sundry  civil  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1910. 

The  appointment  of  this  advisory  board  grew  out  of  the  wish  on 
the  part  of  the  President  (Theodore  RoosevSt),  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (Mr.  Garfield),  and  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
(Mr.  Walcott)  that  the  appropriations  for  these  investigations 
should  be  expended  in  a  manner  most  beneficial  to  the  seve^ 
branches  of  the  Government  service,  without  duplication  of  work 
well  done  elsewhere,  and  that  the  investigations  should  also  be  con- 
ducted in  such  manner  as  to  make  the  results  of  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  to  the  general  public.  Every  one  familiar  with  the  meetings 
of  this  board  and  their  relations  to  the  general  engineering  and  con- 
struction work  of  the  Government  recognizes  and  appreciates  the 
great  resulting  benefit  to  the  Government  service.  Tne  board  was 
made  up  of  men  of  large  affairs  and  experience,  each  prominent  in 
his  profession,  and  each  willing  to  render  this  public  service  without 
any  thought  of  personal  ^ain  or  compensation.  It  was  in  a  high 
degree  imfortunate  that  the  Government  could  not  have  continued 
to  avail  itself  of  a  service  so  valuable  and  disinterested  and  available 
in  no  other  practicable  way. 

The  purpose  and  plans  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  have  largely  fol- 
lowed the  recommendations  of  the  advisory  board^  except  in  so  far 
as  these  plans  relate  more  specificaUy  to  the  mining,  metallurgical, 
and  kindred  investigations  which  are  the  outgrowth  of  subsequent 
legislation. 

HINE-ACCIDENTS  INVESTIGATIONS. 

A  series  of  disastrous  coal-mine  explosions  late  in  1907  having 
caused  widespread  discussion  as  to  the  loss  of  life  in  mines,  Congress, 
by  an  item  m  the  legislative  appropriation  act  of  May  22,  1908, 
authorized  an  investigation  as  to  the  causes  of  mine  exploaons,  with 
a  view  to  increasing  safety  in  mining.  A  similar  appropriation  was 
carried  by  the  act  providing  for  the  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the 
Government  for  1910. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  May  22,  1908,  the 
mine-accidents  division  of  the  technologic  branch  was  organized. 
Investigation  having  shown  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  coal-mine 
explosions  in  this  country  was  the  use  of  unsafe  explosives,  the  neces- 
sary steps  for  the  establishment  of  a  suitable  station  for  the  testing 
of  explosives  were  taken  as  soon  as  the  appropriation  carried  hj  the 
act  became  available.  This  station,  fully  equipped  for  determining 
the  properties  of  different  explosives,  with  particular  reference  to 
use  in  dusty  or  gaseous  mines,  was  established  in  the  old  arsenal 
building  and  grounds  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  was  formally  opened 
in  November,  1908.  As  an  outcome  of  the  investigations  then  author- 
ized the  explosives  that  satisfactorily  passed  certain  tests  were  desig- 
nated as  "  permissible  explosives,"  if  used  under  certain  prescribed 
conditions,  and  their  names  were  given  in  a  published  list.  The  first 
list  of  such  explosives  was  published  in  1909, 
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In  addition  to  investigations  at  this  Pittsburgh  station  of  explo- 
sives, mine  gases,  and  dusts,  and  investiffations  of  electrical  equip- 
ment and  other  possible  causes  of  mine  explosions,  investigations  were 
also  made  in  mines  within  which  explosions  had  occurred. 

Iji  an  endeavor  to  reduce  loss  of  life  in  rescue  operations  after  mine 
disasters,  and  to  promote  safer  methods  of  fighting  mine  fires,  recov- 
ering mines,  oi^  rescuing  the  victims  of  fires  and  explosions,  an  inves- 
tigation was  undertaken  of  various  types  of  mine-rescue  apparatus 
and  of  mine-rescue  work  in  general. 

PITTSBUBGH  EXFEBIMBNT  STATION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  advisory  board,  held  in  Norfolk  in 
October,  1907,  the  advisability  of  securing  a  temporary  home  for  the 
fuds  and  structural-materiak  investigations  was  referred  to  the 
executive  committee  by  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey.  For 
several  months  thereaiter  the  question  of  appropriations  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  work  then  pending  in  Congress  introduced  mafiy  uncer- 
tainties and  delayed  selection. 

During  this  period  several  proposed  sites  at  each  of  several  cities 
were  considerea  by  a  committee  of  the  board  as  to  their  suitability 
for  the  site  of  a  new  experiment  station  for  the  continuance  of  these 
investigations.  The  question  of  the  authority  of  the  Survey  to  accept 
such  site  having  been  raised,  an  opinion  was  asked  of  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  the  Interior  Departmentj  who  decided  that  the 
department  had  no  authority  to  purchase  a  site  for  the  permanent 
location  of  testing  laboratories  or  to  accept  a  site  or  buildings  without 
specific  authority  from  Congress. 

The  attention  of  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  having  been 
called  to  certain  vacant  building^  on  the  old  arsenal  tract  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  only  a  portion  of  wUch  were  actually  in  use  as  a  supply 
depot  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  of  the  Army,  authority  to 
occupy  a  part  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  was  granted  through  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  equipment  used  in  both  the  fuel  investiga- 
tions at  Norfolk  and  the  structural-materials  investignttions  at  bt. 
Louis,  Mo.,  were  transferred  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  large  number 
of  coal  mines  within  a  radius  of  160  miks  of  Pittsburgh  marks  the 
location  as  particularly  appropriate.  The  initiatory  steps  in  the 
formal  negotiations  as  completed  are  shown  in  the  followmg  corre- 
spondence: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 

Dkpabtmbnt  or  the  Intebiob, 

Was?^ingU>n,  June  iB,  1908, 
The  honorable  the  Secbetabt  of  Wab  : 

But:  Congreaa  has  authorized  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  through  its 
Geological  Survey,  to  conduct  certain  technologic  investigations  looking  to  the 
preroition  of  mine  disasters  and  the  more  efficient  use  of  the  fuels  and  building 
materials  of  the  country ;  but  it  has  failed  to  make  adequate  prorision  for  the 
securing  of  grounds  and  buildings  for  use  in  connection  with  these  inveetiga- 
ttons,  and  has  also  failed  to  grant  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  such  author- 
ity as  would  enable  it  to  accept  a  site  and  buildings  which  were  offered  as  a 
means  of  cooperation  in  these  important  inyestigations,  a  site  and  buildings 
already  owned  by  tlie  GtoyemmaDit  I  am  informed  that  under  the  control  of 
the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army  there  are  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  on 
the  Qoyemment  reserration  known  as  the  Pittsburgh  Supply  Depot,  several 
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brick  buildings  which  are  not  now  used  or  needed  for  the  pnrpoees  of  the 
Quartermaster  General's  office,  and  that  with  slight  alterations  these  buildings 
would  be  immediately  ayailable  for  use  in  ccmducting  such  invesUgations  as  the 
Departnient  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  carry  on. 

If  this  information  is  correct,  I  would  respectfully  ask  that  you  authorise  a 
temporary  transfer  of  these  buildings  and  adjacent  grounds  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  use  in  carrying  on  these  investigations ;  with  the  understand- 
ing that  when  they  again  become  necessary  to  the  work  of  the  War  D^>artmait 
the  buildings  will  revert  to  its  control  v 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  such  investigations  and  the  great  interest  which 
the  entire  country  at  the  present  time  is  showing  in  this  matter  of  safeguarding 
the  lives  of  miners,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  your  favorable  action  in  this  matter 
will  be  most  highly  and  generally  appreciated. 
Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  James  Rudoi^ph  Gabfielo, 

Secretary, 


Reply  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Wab  Depabtmeut, 
Washington,  June  8, 1908. 
Sib:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  2d  instant,   requesting,  for  reasons 
stated,  the  temporary  transfer  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  certain 
buildings  on  the  Government  reservation  Imown  as  the  Pittsburgh  Supply  Depot, 
now  under  the  control  of  the  Quartermaster's  Departmait  of  the  Army,  for 
use  in  certain  investigations  relative  to  the  prevention  of  mine  disasters,  eta, 
I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  Quartermaster  General  reports  that  steps  will  be 
taken  to  transfer  the  necessary  building  as  requested. 
Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  RoBEBT  Shaw  Oliveb, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
The  honorable  the  Secbetaby  of  the  Intebiob. 

ESTABLISHMENT  AT  PITTSBURGH. 

In  subsequent  correspondence  provision  was  made  whereby  the  use 
of  certain  buildings  and  grounds  near  the  lower  (northwest^  end  of 
the  arsenal  tract,  below  the  parade  grounds,  were  temporarily  trans- 
ferred to  the  Interior  Department.  The  transfer  included  also  the 
upper  floor  and  half  of  the  lower  floor  of  building  No.  21,  which  is 
located  at  the  lower  end  of  the  other  division  of  the  arsenal  tract 
above  Butler  Street,  and  adjoins  that  portion  of  the  tract  whidi  had 
been  transferred  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  The  transfer  stipulates 
that  the  buildings  and  grounds  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  shall  be  returned  to  the  War  Department  on  d^nand,  and 
that  no  additional  buildings  shall  be  constructed  upon  these  grounds 
without  approval  of  the  plans  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

By  the  authorization  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  (Geolog- 
ical Survey  proceeded,  under  acts  makii^  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1908,  to  iise  the  facilities  thus  offered  not 
only  as  a  testing  staiion  for  the  mine-accidents  investigations  but  also 
as  a  temporary  site  for  the  fuel  investigations  and  for  such  structural- 
materials  tests  as  were  not  already  under  way  at  St.  Louia 

On  July  1, 1910,  the  investimtion  of  structural  materials  formerly 
transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  was  by  a  clause  in  the  sundry 
civil  appropriati(Hi  act  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of 
the  Department  of  Ciommerce  and  Liabor,  as  was  stated  above. 
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it  is  evident  from  the  above  statement  that  the  present  location  in 
the  aty  of  Pittsburgh  of  the  principal  testing  station  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  was  not  the  outcome  of  a  aefinite,  permanent  plan,  but  was 
the  result  of  the  force  of  circumstances,  unaer  which  tne  important 
work  that  had  theretofore  been  housed  in  the  St.  Louis  and  James- 
town Expodtions  was  continued  in  same  temporary  location  pending 
sach  time  as  Congress  would  make  suitable  provision  for  its  per- 
manent location  and  housing. 

MIKE-SAEETY  STATIONS. 

In  order  to  facilitate  field  investigation  of  mine  explosions,  and 
in  particular  to  provide  means  whereby  the  engineer  engaged  in  these 
investigations  could  enter  a  mine  in  which  a  disaster  had  occurred 
while  uie  mine  was  still  full  of  poisonous  or  explosive  gases  and  the 
evidences  of  a  disaster  were  still  fresh,  it  was  decided  to  establish  in 
addition  to  the  main  station  at  Pittsburgh  branch  stations  equipped 
with  rescue  apparatus  in  the  various  coal  fields.  The  first  of  mese 
stations  was  established,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Geological 
Survey,  at  Urbana,  IlL.  in  1908,  the  second  at  Knoxville,  Teniu,  in 
1909,  and  the  third  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  the  same  year.  In  response 
to  the  Senate  resolution  of  December  16, 1909,  asking  for  information 
as  to  the  cost  of  establishing  and  operating  stations  essential  to  the 
proper  safeguarding  of  life  which  should  be  established  in  the  coal 
nelas,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  December  20,  recommended 
the  establishment  of  nine  additional  stations  and  gave  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  their  equipment  and  maintenance.** 

•  S.  Doc  No.  226»  61  st  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  JvJai  /,  1911. 
Sib:  The  Board  of  Visitors  for  the  Government  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fifty-sixth  annual  report  of  the 
hospital,  consisting  of  the  report  of  the  superintendent  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  80, 1911,  and  his  recommendations. 
Bespectfully, 

Geo.  M.  Sternbbbgl 
President  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 
Wm.  a.  Whttb,  M.  D. 
Superintendent^  Secretary  of  tJie  Board  ew  officio. 

The  Secbbtabt  of  the  Intbriob. 


REPOBT  OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

/  MOVEMENTS  OF  POPULATIGN. 

On  June  30,  1911,  there  were  remaining  in  the  hospital  2,862 
patients,  as  against  2,916  remaining  on  June  30,  1910,  a  aecrease  of 
54  over  the  previous  year.  There  were  admitted  during  the  year  628 
patients,  a  aecrease  of  27  over  the  previous  year.  The  total  number 
of  patients  under  treatment  during  the  year,  however,  was^  3,539,  or 
an  increase  of  37  over  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  discharges, 
including  deaths,  during  the  year  was  677,  an  increase  of  91  over 
the  previous  year.  The  daily  average  population  for  the  year  was 
2,884,  as  against  2,872,91  for  the  previous  year,  thus  showing  an  in- 
crease of  11.09. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  admissions  and  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  discharges  during  the  past  year  are  due  to  various 
causes,  in  the  main  as  follows :  There  nave  been  increased  facilities 
for  caring  for  the  insane  of  the  District  of  Columbia  at  the  Wash- 
ington Asylum  Hospital,  with  the  result  that  patients,  instead  of  be- 
ing immeaiately  transferred  from  station  houses  to  this  hospital,  are 
invariably  sent  to  the  Washington  Asylum  Hospital  for  observation 
and  mental  examination.  The  net  result  of  this  method  of  procedure 
is  a  great  deal  more  care  in  the  matter  of  commitment,  and  many 
patients  are  either  discharged  without  commitment,  perhaps  to  the 
care  of  their  friends,  or  their  condition  is  recognizea  as  acute  and 
they  are  permitted  to  stay  there  until  they  recover. 

The  Army  and  the  Navy  have  recently  taken  somewhat  different 
attitudes  toward  the  commitment  of  enlisted  men,  and  the  tendency 
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now  is  to  commit  to  the  Gk>yermnent  Hospital  for  the  Insane  only 
men  who  have  mental  disorder  acquired  in  line  of  dutv^  and  to  re- 
turn to  their  home  States  such  men  as  develop  ment^  disorder  inci- 
dent to  conditions  antedating  their  enlistment. 
The  District  authorities,  too,  have  been  unusually  active  during  the 

Sast  year  in  removing  patients  frqm  the  hospital,  for  the  most  part 
eporting  them  to  their  home  States.  The  Boara  of  Charities  has 
removed  76  patients  in  this  way  from  the  hospital  during  the  past 
year. 

While  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  admissions  and  an  increase  in 
discharges  during  the  past  year^  which  has  kept  the  hospital  popula- 
tion troai  its  usual  increase,  still  it  will  be  appreciated  that  such  a 
stationary  condition  of  the  census  as  has  maintained  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  continue.  A  change  in  policy  such  as  indicated  above  may 
produce  a  temporary  falling  off  in  admissions,  but  such  a  falling  on 
can  necessarily  only  be  relative.  When  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  the  population  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  10,000  per  annum,  and  that  the  personnel  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  is  continuing  to  increase,  and  very  possibly  may  materially 
increase  in  the  next  few  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  popula- 
tion of  the  hospital  may  have  remained  practically  stationary  during 
the  past  year,  it  can  not  be  expected  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

Movement  of  population,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911. 
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ImproTOd 

60 

UnlniDroTdd 

122 

Noliiuane. 

46 

Died 

280 

Total     

020 

157 
746 

677 

lUtnAfnlna^JnniiSn.  1011 

2,116 

2,808 

ADMINISTBATIVE    DEPABTMENT. 


OmCE  OF  THB  STEWARD  AND  DISBT7RSIN0  AGENT. 


Farm  and  garden  products  raised  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1911, 


Apples: 

Crab bushels—  94 

Gre&i barrels.-  262 

Beans: 

Lima bni^els.-  92 

String barrels..  209 

Beets bunches-.  5, 670 

Do bushels—  132 

Cabbage heads—  6, 319 

Cabbage  sprouts barrels..  241 

Cantaloupes 9,758 

Carrots bunches—  7, 812 

Do bushels—  10 


Celery bunches..  18, 188 

Cherries quarts 370 

Chickens pounds..  1, 784 

Com,  green ears..  10,784 

Cucumbers 11,867 

Currants,  green quarts..  80 

Ducks pounds..  198 

Eggplant 442 

Eggs dozen—  6, 916 

Figs bushels..  9 

Grapes pounds..  8, 7T0 

Honey do 246 

Kale barrels..  608 
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Fmrm  and  garden  products  raised  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1911 — Ck>iit*d. 


Lettuce heads.. 

Milk gallons- 
Onions: 

Dried barrels- 
Green bunches— 

Owpeas tons— 

Oyster  plant 

Parsley bunches- 
Parsnips  barrels- 
Peaches  bushels.. 

Pears do 

Peas do 

Peppers do 

Plums do 

Potatoes : 

Irish do 

Sweet ^ do 

Pork,  fresh pounds.. 

Pumpkins 


19,666 
104, 395 

9 

41,756 

129 

.    8,875 

15,842 

109 

9 

506 

73 

182 

63 


468 

1,021 

27,660 

1,787 


Radishes bunches.. 

Rhubarb ..do 

Spinach barrels.. 

Squash 1. 

Tomatoes bushels.. 

Tumlps do 

Watermelons 

Com: 

Green tons.. 

Bar barrels.. 

Shelled bushels.. 

Hay: 

Oat tons.. 

Green  clover do 

Orchard  grass  and  clover, 
tons 

Timothy tons— 

Green  grass do 

Sweet-potato  roots bushels.. 


11,200 

500 

25 

14,512 

1,200 

996 

1,488 

351 

84 
319 

84 
74 

14 

22 

48 

267 


Work  done  in  mattress  shop  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1911. 


Mattresses  made  and  made  over_  1, 132 

Mats  made: 

Drawn 56 

Braided 207 

Husk 11 


Pillows  made  and  made  over.-    1, 215 

Hair  renovated pounds..  26,600 

Clothing  repaired pieces 706 

Hose  repaired pairs..        659 


Work  of  sewing  and  mending  rooms  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1911. 

ABTIOLXS   MAirUFACrXTBBD. 


Aprons: 

Barbers' 

Denim 

Dining  room 

Gingham 

White 

Bags: 

Clothes 

Jelly 

Bandages,  canton  flannel 

BlbB 

Blouses 

Caps,  rubber 

Cases: 

Pillow 8,805 

Pillow,  rubber 18 

Craterpieces 8 

Chemise 830 

Cloths: 

Table,  long 

Table,  short 228 

Coats: 

Boys' 2 

Jean 1, 384 


3 

2 

75 

237 

949 

1 
10 

4 

66 

937 

36 


268 


902 
8 
1 

905 
1 
5 


12 


Drilling. 

Overall 

CoTors: 

Bnreau 

Car 

Corset 

Conch 

Coshicm 

Screen 

Sideboard  — 
Silkaline 


36 
594 

268 

32 

5 

5 

2 

205 
6 
8 


Covers — Continued. 

Stand 

Table 

Table,  billiard 

Curtains : 

Holland 

Rubber 

Sash 

Swiss 

Drawers : 

Boys' 

Canton  flannel 2,666 

Men^s  cotton 14 

Women's  cotton 606 

Dresses : 

Dailm 136 

Gin^iam 691 

Night,  long 212 

Night,  short 727 

Percale 143 

Gowns,  operating 8 

Jackets : 

Boys' 2 

Pneumonia 6 

Pants: 

Boys' 13 

DrUlhig 24 

Jean 1, 621 

Outing  flannel 4 

Overall COl 

Soldier 950 

PetticoatB: 

Cotton 795 

Red  flannel 1 

Pads,  saddle 12 
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ABTICLE8   MANUFACTURED— Continued. 


48 

5.406 


Sacqnes,  percale 

Sbeets: 

Double 

Single 

Shirts: 

Boys* 8 

Canton  flannel 2,214 

Check , 8, 686 

964 

4 


Night 

Outing  flannel — 
Shirt  waists: 

Boys' 

Percale 

Skirts: 

Denim 

Gingham 

Percale 


7 

7 

14 
8 

1 


4T 
6 


6 
296 


Strainers,  linen 

Strops,  razor 

Ticks: 

Mattress,  single 

Mattress,  double 

PiUow 

Towels: 

Bath 2,729 

Roller 1,642 

Tea 1,687 

Tubs,  canvas  bath 2 

Underhandkerchiefs 822 

Vests,  Jean 241 

Waists : 

Boys' 4 

D^iim 8 

Percale 2 


BKPAIBS   AND   1CIS0ELLANB0U8   WOBK. 


Aprons  made 448 

Bags,  laundry,  made 116 

Blfmkets  hemmed 1,728 

Burlap  cut yards—    1, 860 

Qloves  made pairs—  74 

Miscellaneous  repairs 46,921 


Names  sewed  on 10, 897 


Napkins  hemmed 

Rugs  bound 

Rugs  made 

Suits  cleaned  and  pressed- 


924 

249 

6 

60 


WOBK  DONE  FOB  PATIX1IT8  VBOM  FUBmSHED  ICATEBIAU 


Drawers  made pairs—    80  I  Shirt  waists  made 8 

Dresses  made 78  | 

WARD  SERVICE. 

Oaks  A  huUding. — ^Durinff  the  year  the  porches  about  Oaks  A 
building  have  been  inclosea  with  glass  on  both  floors,  the  walls 

Sainted,  and  heat  supplied  in  such  manner  that  it  can  be  used  as  a 
ormitorjr  for  tubercular  patients.  These  changes  have  increased 
the  capacity  of  this  building  by  42  beds.  In  January  the  work  was 
completed  on  Oafa  Al,  and  20  feeble  and  infirm  patients  were  trans- 
ferred to  this  ward.  The  work  of  inclosing  the  north  porch  of  Oaks 
A2  was  begun  in  February  and  completed  in  May. 

AUison  C  blinding, — ^The  porch  of  Allison  Cl  building  has  also 
been  inclosed  to  increase  the  accommodation  for  tubercular  patients 
and  will  shortly  be  in  use. 

West  lodge. — ^A  new  dining  room  has  been  established  on  West 
lodge  1,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  feeble  patients  located  there 
who  had  difficulty  in  climbing  the  stairs  from  the  general  dining 
room. 

Howard  haU. — A  floor  has  been  laid  in  the  attic  over  Howard 
hall  8  to  increase  the  safety  of  housing  dangerous  criminals  on  this 
ward.  Iron  plates  have  been  placed  over  the  locks  of  doors  and 
inside  window  guards  have  also  been  placed  in  this  ward.  Similar 
plates  have  been  put  on  Howard  hall  4.  The  work  of  strength^ung 
the  guards  on  all  the  windows  of  Howard  hall  is  being  proceeded 
with  and  will  now  be  completed  in  a  short  lime.  Eight  tool-proof 
guards  will  be  installed,  two  in  each  of  four  wards  on  the  first  floor 
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of  the  building.  Peepholes  have  also  been  ordered  for  the  doors  to 
the  various  rooms,  which  will  permit  the  attendants  to  observe  the 
actions  of  the  patients  during  the  night  and  while  in  confinement 
An  additional  attendant  has  oeen  placed  on  day  duty  outside  the 
building  and  an  additional  man  put  on  night  duty  also  outside  the 
building.  An  additional  attendant  has  also  been  placed  in  Howard 
hall  1,  4,  and  8.  The  use  of  Howard  hall  basement  as  a  storeroom 
for  raps  has  been  abolished,  and  the  ra^  are  now  stored  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  old  boiler  house,  and  much  of  the  work  that  was  done  in 
the  basement  has  been  transferred  to  the  mattress  shop. 

B  huUding. — ^B2,  formerly  an  open  ward,  has  been  changed  to  a 
hospital  ward,  thus  bringing  the  bedridden  patients  downstairs, 
where  it  is  much  easier  to  serve  their  meals. 

Retreat  ftwiWrnj^.— Retreat  1,  formerly  used  as  a  hospital  ward, 
has  been  put  to  use,  in  connection  with  Itetreat  2,  in  taking  care  oi 
the  more  troublesome  patients  who  are  constantly  trying  to  escape.  > 

Oak  ward. — ^The  hospital  patients  formerly  cared  for  on  Eetreat  1 
have  been  transferred  to  Oak  ward,  which  has  been  made  a  hospital 
ward  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  female  nurse,  assisted  by  three  female 
attendants. 

Training  school  for  nurses. — ^Twelve  female  and  six  male  nurses 
graduated  from  the  training  school  in  June.  Sixteen  women  and 
nine  men  were  promoted  from  the  junior  class  to  the  senior  class  of 
the  training  school. 

Staf  conferences. — ^Durinjg  the  year  705  cases  have  been  brought 
into  tne  staff  conferences  Jror  consideration  as  to  discharge,  visit, 
opinion,  and  final  dia^oses  (death). 

Laundry. — ^The  Tobin  hot-water  heater  has  been  moved  from  the 
old  boiler  house  to  the  basement  of  the  laundry,  thus  supplying  the 
laundry  with  all  the  hot  water  needed. 

The  old  wooden  floor  in  the  drv  room  of  the  laundry  has  been 
replaced  by  a  concrete  floor  and  the  old  dry  rooms  remodeled  and 
made  more  fireproof. 

Grand  stand. — ^The  grand  stand  at  Poplar  Spring,  used  for  the  Me- 
morial Day  exercises,  was  in  such  a  dilapidated  condition  that  it  was 
necessary  to  build  an  entirely  new  stand,  which  was  used  on  the  last 
Memorial  Day  . 

Grading. — ^The  grading  in  the  front  and  rear  of  Retreat  building 
has  been  completed.  • 

Conduit. — ^The  vitrified  conduit  for  the  electric-light  wires  has 
been  practically  completed,  with  the  exception  of  the  run  to  the  pump 
house  and  some  short  runs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stable  and  green- 
houses. 

Block  pavements. — ^Two  hundred  square  yards  of  vitrified  block 
pavement  have  been  laid  in  the  rear  of  the  A  building  and  about  544 
square  yards  near  the  new  extension  to  the  bakery.  One  hundred 
and  eignty-four  square  yards  of  asphalt  block  pavement  have  been 
relaid,  182  linear  feet  of  curb  reset,  and  124  square  yards  of  brick 
pavement  relaid  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bakery  extension. 

Concrete  walks. — Concrete  walks  have  been  laid  to  the  entrance 
of  A  building  and  the  side  ^trance  of  B  building.    A  concrete  walk 
has  been  laid  oetween  the  benches  in  one  of  the  greenhouses  to  replace 
an  old  board  walk  that  had  decayed. 
11856*— INT  1911— VOL  1 2d 
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Pdtienta*  library. — Additional  stacks  of  books  have  been  placed  in 
the  patients'  library  and  about  200  additional  volumes  purchased. 
The  circulation  at  present  is  about  800. 

Moving-picture  machine. — A  moving-picture  machine  was  pur- 
chased last  summer  and  installed  in  Hitchcock  hall.  It  has  been  used 
nearly  eveir  week  through  the  winter  and  has  afforded  the  patients 
a  CTeat  deal  of  amusement. 

Bakery. — The  addition  to  the  bakery  has  been  completed,  the  new 
oven  that  was  bought  has  been  installed,  and  the  old  oven  has  been 
moved  to  a  position  adjacent  to  it.  At  present,  with  the  two  ovens, 
there  is  ample  capacity  for  all  the  needs  of  the  institution. 

New  wiring. — ^Throughout  the  year  the  work  of  rewiring  the  insti- 
tution for  the  alternating  current  has  been  continuously  in  progress, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
work  is  done.  In  the  main,  what  remains  is  the  detached  group. 
Practically  all  of  the  conduit  has  been  laid,  and  already  considerable 
of  the  cable  which  is  to  be  laid  in  this  conduit  has  been  contracted  for. 

Transformers. — ^Transformers  for  the  new  electric  wires  have  all 
been  delivered,  and  work  is  now  in  progress  on  three  of  the  trans- 
forming houses  in  the  rear  of  the  administration  building. 

New  machinery. — The  foUowinjg  installations  have  b^n  made  at 
the  power  house:  One  Ames  engine  and  General  Electric  250-kilo- 
watt  alternating-current  generator;  one  450-kilowatt  2.200- volt  alter- 
nating-current General  Electric  generator  attached  to  one  of  the 
large  Mcintosh  &  Seymour  enffines;  one  General  Electric  alter- 
nating-current two-panel  switchboard  and  five-panel  distributing 
switchboard;  one  governor  regulating  device  on  the  Mcintosh  « 
Seymour  engine. 

Water  supply. — A  10-inch  connection  has  been  made  with  the  new 
20-inch  District  water  main  which  has  recently  been  extended  up 
Nidhols  Avenue.  This  gives  the  hospital  an  additional  source  of 
water  supply. 

Physical  diseases  treated  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1911. 


Male. 

Female. 

WTUte. 

Colored. 

V.Tiite. 

Colored. 

TotaL 

Pa- 
tient 

Em- 
ployee. 

Pa- 
tlent. 

Em- 
ployee. 

Pa- 
tient. 

Em- 
ployee. 

Pap 
tient. 

Em- 
ployee. 

Oennal  Cisrases. 

I&feotlous  diseases: 

ErvsiDelas 

8 

2 

101 

161 

1 

1 

1 

n 

2 

Influenza 

21 
33 
11 

4 

14 

2 
1 

9 
6 

14 
8 
5 
2 
1 
5 

3 

6 
6 

157 

Vi^r^ 

219 

Measles 

16 

Parotitis,  epidemic... 



1 

3 

Syphilis 

24 
81 

13 

1            1 



2 

1 

15 

27 

'T<»nfll!tlfl 

24 
2 

....             ..,  ...... 

1 
4                 1        21 

73 

Piilmonftry  - , ,  -  - 

SS 

Lymphatic  glands 

1 

1 

Other  genoral  diseases: 

Antftmia .  „ .  - , ,    . . 

1 
31 

2 


s 

Bheqmatiflni 

5 

6 

1 

1 

43 
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PhpMeal  diseases  treated  durino  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1911 — Ck>ntinQed. 


Kale. 

Female. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Pa- 
tient. 

Em- 
ployoe. 

Pa- 
tient. 

Em- 
ployee. 

Pa- 
tient 

Em- 
ployee. 

Pa- 
tient 

Em- 
ployee. 

Diteaaea  of  the  nmrout  9ffMem  and  or- 
gan$  of  tpeeUU  aerue. 

Blepharitis 

8 
3 
37 

8 

Cerebral  tiemorrh&ffe 

1 

4 

CoDjunctivltte 

1 

7 

45 

Cymitis.            

1 

1 

6 

1 

2 

8 

Obuooma 



1 

H«mfp|A0f^ 

4 

Hordooluixi            

2 

1 
1 
4 

2 

Iritb -■■ 

7 
5 
1 
1 
6 
10 
1 



R 

KenitltSs 

6 

Iflmdnp       ,    . 

5 

Monoplegia 

..  .. 

1 

Neondgla 

3 

2 
1 

u 

Ototts  media 

11 

Parel3^is  aFitans. 

1 

Polyncniritis. 

1 

1 

Btrfa&Vmi                    ,,   , . 

i 

2 

1 

3 

1 
21 

1 
11 

4 
24 

1 

fttatiu  eiDileDtlciifl. 

3 

Tie  doloQieux 

1 

1 

3 

Diseatet  of  the  drevUatorf  sftUm. 
Anassrca 

8 

Aneurism,  aoftic 



1 

Cardlfto  vftlv^ilar  dteeas* , . . . 

6 

4 

1 

5 

37 

Endocarditis: 

Acute. 

1 

Chronic 

2 
3 

\ 

8 
13 

1 
1 

3 



16 

Gangrene  of  toes 

7 

Hemorrhoids 

m 

Pericarditis 

1 

Dueaaea  of  the  reaptratorp  ayatem. 

Affthmt^.  T-T,TT.--,-. 

5 

S6 
1 
1 
4 
3 
8 

18 

20 

3 

2 

1 

''"*44' 

13 

Bronchitis 

3 

140 

Empvern^- -,-,.,., . 

2 

Haemoptyns.T ...r 

2 

HydrofhArftx 

4 

I^arvncitis 

6 

12 
1 

4 
2 

2 

21 

Pleurisy 

1 
1 

1 

11 

Pneumonia: 

Broncho 

4 
2 

27 

HvDostatic 

1 

24 

Lo2S!.!^:;;:::::::::::::::: 

1 

5 

Pulmonary  congestion 

Pnlmonwy  ftrnphyjiema 

2 



1 

Pnhnonary  KW^Rren^r 

6 
3 
74 

2 
3 

1 
I 
16 



2' 

1 

0 

PulmofM^ry  cBdana. . , 

3 

Rhlntt]5 

10 



* 

07 

DUeasea  of  the  digealive  ayaUm. 
Appendicitis 

1 

1 

4 

3 

Cholecy^tis 

Choleiuhiwris 

i      - 

1 

1 

Colitis 

1 

2 



6 

1 

6 

32 

Colic  in t4>fftlFu^irT. 

14  i  --: 

18 

Piarrhflp^.  x , 

34 

2 

36 

Dysentery.. 

2 
1 

20 
2 

16 
3 
2 

r::::::::::::!::::::: 

2 

l>yB«itery.  amebic 

1       ! 

1 

1 

Enteritis 

i- 

1 

2 

1 

1 

i  

24 

Fistula  in  ano 

1 

3 

Q^stritls 

5 



2 

24 

Hernia.  -- 

3 

Hvoochlorhy  drla 

2 

SSSSon       ::::::::: :::::: 

21 

1 
1 
10 

2 

3 

26 

ObSHi>ation 

1 

Perttonltis 



i  1 

2 

Pharynisltls. r , , 

4 

3 
1 

1 

18 

StamaUtis 

8i :. 

0 
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Phyaical  diseases  treated  during  the  year  ended  Jwne  SO,  1911 — Gontlnned. 


Male. 

Female. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total 

Pa- 
tient. 

Em. 
ptoyee. 

tlent. 

Em- 
ployee. 

Pa- 
tient 

Em 
ployee. 

Pa- 
tient 

£m- 
ployee. 

Balantth.    ...                              

2 
03 

1 

2 

Cystitis 

1 

13 
2 

1 

7B 

riVdrooda                               

MenorrhMda 

i 

6 

Nephritla!7- 

33 

9 

i* 

2 

49 

Ovftritis                   

PaniUomft  of  bladder 

1 

Pliiinoffls    .        -- 

1 

2 
4 



tJrethrftfstrioture 

Uterine  fibroid 

1 

1 

Diaeaaet  of  the  glandular  tpatem. 
Adenitis: 

2 

2 

Inguinal. -^--.^, 

1 
1 

7» 
3 
6 
7 
1 

2 

1 
34 

2 
30 

2 

1 

Parotid 

1 

7 

2 

DUeates  (if  ike  8kin  and  eeUular  ficMMt . 
Abscesses 

20 

5 

3 

2 

i      116 

ArtlA  VIllffATlR 

3 

'         7 

1 

Cellulitis 

7 

Decubitus 

2 

3 

Dermatitis: 

Simplex 

2 

Venenata 

1 
1 

1 

3 

Bctema 

4 

39 

Epltheloma 

2 

3 

4 

1 

44 

2 

TmTMtiffO  oontAfliofia 

2 

2 

On3rchia 

2 
4 

3 
1 
3 

1 
1 
3 

3 
9 
2 

1 

14 
3 

2 
12 
30 

1 
1 
1 

I 

1 
1 
2 

2 

Paronychia 

4 

' 

3 

Pityriasis  rosae 

1 

Psoriasis 

1 

1 

I 

5 

Tinea: 

aidnatl 

1 

1 

Versicolor 

1 

Scabies 

8 

Ulcere:  ^ 

i' 

1 

6 

9 

Va^D^ 

. 

10 

Urticaria 

3 

DUeaset  of  ike  orgaru «/  locomotion. 
Arthritis 

1 

Lnmbaeo 

3 

1 

17 

Myalgia. 

1 

3 

Accidental  traumatitms. 
Abrafrlons- ^  r  T t r -, 

4' 

i' 

2 

2 
10 
1 

; 

4 

Bums . ,  -  - ,  r  - ,..-,-.,,. 

2 

16 

Contusions. 

44 

Dislocation  of  finger 

Dislocation  of  humerus 

Dislocation  of  inferior  maxilla 

, 

1 

Fracture,  Colles's 

2 

I 

Fracture  of  femur 

1 

Fracture  of  fibula 

Fracture  of  Inferior  maTillft 

Fracture  of  metacaroal  bone 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Fracture  of  nasal  bone 

Fracture  of  rib 



1 

TrAP.tiirA  nf  AnAmilft  ^ 

1 

Fractnre  of  ulna. ,..,-, - 

1 
4 

Sprains 

29* 

5 

i 
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Physical  diseases  treated  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1911 — Contl&ued. 


Male. 

Female. 

WWte. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

TotaL 

Pa- 
tient 

Em- 
ployoe. 

Pa- 
tient 

Em- 
ployee. 

Pa^ 
tient 

Em- 
ployee. 

Pa- 
tient 

Em- 
ployee. 

. 

Aeddentdl  traumatitTnt— Continued. 

Wounds: 

Contuadd 

37 
52 
34 
»7 
3 

1 

5 

1 

10 

3 
6 
4 

34 

41 

Indaed 

3* 

1 
2 

2 
2 

66 

Infected 

83 

TA<WTftt^ 

144 

3 

2iUeeOaneout, 
C3iUdbirth 

1 

. 

1 

Undotnmiinied  tevw 

8 

8 

( 

Total : 

1,561 

225 

265 

9 

108 

50 

65 

2,273 

Causes  of  death  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  191 L 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Cokmd. 

General  and  infeeUout  Hieaaes, 
Erysipelas 

1 

1 

1 

Tuberculosis: 

MfHMT.  ^*CTl^ 

1 
1 

16 
4 

9 
1 
3 

2 

Peritoneal 

1 
4 
1 

2 

2 

7 

7 

34 

p^lifiAnaiy  »nd  intestinal 

6 

DiseaseB  of  ike  nervous  tpstem. 
Cerebial  arterloselerosis 

1 

12 

Cerebral  atrophy  and  exhaustion 

1 

Oerebrai  hera^rrbage 

1 

4 

Cerebral  hyperBBxna 

1 
2 

1 

1 



3 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

6 

Cerebral  syphilis 

3 

Cerebral turnpr 

:'::::::*::'::::: 

1 

Excitement  e?diaastion  from .    

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

20 

2 

2 
3 

1 

4 

7 

1 

6 

Tmhsia 

'  i' 

32 

Status  epileptious 

3 

Diseases  of  the  drculatorff  system. 
Aneurism  of  aortft 

2 

Aortic  thrombosis 

3 

Cirdiao  atrophy , 

1 

1 

Cftrdio-mml^tmitte 

1 

i 

1 

CXrdiw?  thTombo<ifai 

1 
13 

1 
1 

1 

2 

2 
1 

1 

13 
26 
2 
6 
6 
3 

1 

CVrdhMf  valvular  diswse .  .  t .     ....... 

8 

4 

0 

31 

Qangrene  of  leg 

1 

1 

2 

Hupture  of  aoffta. 

1 

Asphyxiation  (suicidal) 

1 

3 

Acute 

1 

3 

Qmmio 

1 

1 

1 
2 

3 

Pneumonia: 

2 
5 

^ 

17 

HTDOStatio : 

37 

LoS?^r."*!i;;!i.:!;!i;!!i!!:;!;!!;i!!!;!!!;!; 

8 

Pnhnmmrv  mmffestion 

6 

1 

\ 

8 

Pnhnooary  oedema 

8 
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Causes  of  death  during  the  year  ended  June  5(?,  1911 — Continued. 


Hale. 

Femalo. 

Total 

White, 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

DiMOM*  of  the  digettive  «yftem. 
i^ypendicitis 

1 
2 

4 

3 

1 
1 

1 

Onok^nriUi.  wmtA 

2 

CoUtis: 

Acute 

1 1 

4 

Chronic  uloerative 

3 

Oastritis*  chnmJo 

...M     .A 

2 

Oastro-enterLtis 

1 
1 

1 



1 

Hepatic  mbsoess 

1 

1 

Hepatic  ciirhosb 

.  .        1 

1 

Deo-colitls 

i|       1 

2 

Intestinal  obstruction 

^ 

2 

Peritonitis,  acute 

1 

i 

1 

DUeatet  of  the  genUo^rinarf  9fst€m. 
Cystitis 

1 
2 

1 

1 

] 

(Ostitis  and  pyelonephritis 

1 

2 

If^hritis:    " 

Chronic  diffuse 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

4 

Interstitial 

4 

7 

Parenchymatous 

1 
1 

2 

Puerperiuniy  exhaustion  from 

BiUfwU  eenutt, 
H  AmnrrhM^  fmn  p^Tv?rM»,  traumf^tic 

- 

1 

1 

1 

Wound  of  throat,  niksidal..'. 

1 

1 

Total 

173 

40 

30 

37 

2.0 

The  following  operations  were  performed  during  the  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  485  minor  operations  by  members  of  the  medical  staff. 

Operations  performed  during  the  year  ended  June  80,  1911, 


Male.      Female. 


Total. 


Appendectomy 

Cystotomy 

Excision  of  epithelioma  of  tece 

Excision  of  epithelioma  of  foot 

Fracture  of  ankle,  reduction  of , 

Fracture,  CoIIes's,  reduction  of 

FractiuB  of  femur,  reduction  of 

Fracture  of  fibula,  reduction  of 

Fracture  of  humerus,  reduction  of 

Fracture  of  Inferior  maxUla,  reduction  of. 

Fracture  of  ulna,  reduction  of. 

Fracture  of  wrist,  reduction  of 

Hemorrho  idee  tomy 

Herniotomy 

Laparotomy 

Repair  of  wound  of  trachea 

TonsHectomy 


3  I. 

}l: 

1  . 

2  1. 


,  Total. 


20 


29 


Work  of  hydrotherapcutic  department. 


Male. 

Female. 

TOlaL 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

MnTnf>pr  of  natlmts  tnated 

224 
12,092 

149 
12,863 

96 
9,613 
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Dr.  A.  D.  Weakley,  in  charge  of  the  dental  department,  submits 
the  following  report  of  work  done  during  the  year : 

Work  of  denial  department  during  year  ended  June  SO,  1911, 

Number  of  teeth  extracted 670 

Number  of  fillings 802 

Number  of  treatments 54V 

Sets  of  artificial  teeth 25 

^U  of  artificial  teeth  repaired 17 

Artificial  crowns 6 

Total  number  of  patients  treated 1.528 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Kimball,  in  charge  of  the  eve,  ear,  nose,  and  throat 
department,  submits  the  following  report  ox  the  work  aone  during 
the  year : 

Work  of  eye,  ear,  note,  and  throat  department  during  year  ended  June  SO,  1911, 

Number  of  visits 53 

Examinations  and  treatments: 
Diseases  of  the  eye — 

Refraction 321 

Other  diseases  of  the  eye 207 

Diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat 74 

Diseases  of  the  ear 72 

Operations 5 

Total - C79 

SCIENTiriC  BEPABTMEKT. 

During  the  year  an  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  about  a  closer 
cooperation  between  the  clinical  and  scientific  work.  This  effort  has 
been  specifically  directed  toward  the  supplying  of  the  laboratories 
with  sufficient  data  when  examinations  are  requested,  with  an  effort  to 
promptly  furnish  the  results  of  such  examinations  by  the  laboratories. 

Following  the  practice  inaugurated  last  year,  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion by  the  members  of  the  scientific  department^  with  the  assistance 
of  some  of  the  older  members  of  the  staff,  was  given  for  the  medical 
internes.  This  course  extended  from  January  30  to  April  2,  and 
included  the  following  exercises : 

Dr.  White:  Introduction;  constitution  and  content  of  consciousness;  mental 
mechanisms.     (Four  lectures.) 

Dr.  Schwinn:  Physiconeurological  data.     (One  lecture) 

Dr.  Franz:  Reflexes;  sensation;  moTement;  apperception  and  perception; 
association;  memory;  aphasia.     (Seren  lectures.) 

Dr.  Blackburn:  Surface  anatomy;  blood  vessels;  internal  anatomy;  gross 
pathology  of  the  brain.     (Four  lectures.) 

Dr.  Lafora:  Normal  structures;  abnormal  elements;  histopathological  com- 
plexes ;  phenomena  of  degeneration  and  regeneration ;  systematic  histopathology. 
(Five  lectures.) 

Dr.  Hou^h:  Glinico-pathological  data  and  methods,  including  cerebrospinal 
fluid  and  Wassermann  tests.     (Four  lectures.) 

Drs.  Franz  and  Schwinn:  Practical  exercises  in  the  mental  and  neurological 
examination  of  patients.     (Nine  lectures.)' 

Following  the  first  12  exercises  on  mental  and  neurological  methods, 
etc,  an  examination  was  held,  and  another  examination  on  anatomy, 
histopathology,  and  pathologjr  was  given  at  the  end  of  the  course. 
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The  passing  of  this  examination  was  made  a  condition  to  promotion 
from  the  position  of  medical  interne. 

Psychotoqicdl  laboratory. — ^The  work  in  the  laboratory  has  con- 
tinued mucn  as  in  former  years,  most  of  the  time  bein§  devoted  to 
Ihe  investigation  of  topics  of  neurological  and  psychiatrical  interest. 

The  experiments  on  the  changes  in  volume  and  pulsation  of  the 
cerebrum,  which  was  begun  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  A.  H.  Souther- 
land,  formerly  assistant  in  the  laboratory,  have  been  tabulated,  but 
before  attempting  publication  it  appears  wise  to  await  the  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  further  similar  cases. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  last  report,  and  for  several  months 
thereafter,  observations  were  made  on  the  reaction  of  certain  classes 
of  the  insane  to  stimuli!  of  a  painful  character.  The  results  gave 
promise  that  the  work  might  be  of  some  diagnostic  or  explanatory 
value,  but  for  the  understanding  and  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
phenomena  it  was  necessary  that  similar  observations  be  obtained  on 
normal  people.  A  provisional  promise  of  an  opportunity  to  make 
such  observations  was  obtained,  but  various  reasons  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  this.  Until  there  arises  the  opportunity  of  exam- 
ining normal  people  in  a  way  similar  to  that  usea  with  the  patients 
here  the  present  work  must  remain  uncompleted,  for  the  records 
already  obtained  and  any  others  like  them  will  require  for  their 
elucidation  similar  series  of  observations  of  the  mentally  normal. 

The  work  on  one  part  of  the  occipital  lobes  in  monkeys  has  been 
finished  and  will  shortly  be  published.  Along  with  the  observations 
of  the  cerebral  cortex  there  has  been  included  an  investigation  of  the 
color  and  size  reaction  in  the  monkey.  This  work  has  shown  that  the 
older  investigations,  which  have  assigned  a  single  function  to  the 
calcarine  type  of  cortex,  are  probably  wrong  in  this  supposition  and 
that  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  occipital  lobes  has  a  sensory  function  in 
connection  with  the  eye  movements  rather  than  with  the  visual 
sensations  per  se. 

Plans  have  been  made  for  canying  out  work  on  the  eye  movements 
resulting  from  stimulation  of  the  occipital  cortex,  this  work  being 
complemental  to  that  already  accomplished.  This  work  is  planned 
in  connection  with  Dr.  D.  K.  Shute,  one  of  the  hospital's  consulting 
ophthalmologists. 

A  preliminary  account  of  the  work  on  habit  formation  in  cases  of 
dementia  praecox  has  been  finished  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Kent,  assistant  in 
psychology,  and  will,  it  is  expected,  be  published  shortly.  An  account 
of  this  work  was  used  as  a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  which  was  granted  Miss  Kent  This  work  was  suggested 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  although  for  years  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice to  keep  patients  in  insane  hospitals  occupied  there  was  no  avail- 
able data  lor  determining  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  producing  habits 
in  these  cases  which  make  up  a  large  percentage  of  the  hospital  popu- 
lation, and  because  at  the  same  time  ideas  regarding  the  value  of  the 
occupation  method  of  treatment  were  based  solely  upon  opinion  and 
upon  casual  observation. 

The  conclusions  from  the  experiments  and  observations  of  the 
patients  during  the  course  of  the  work  are  that  definite  practice  effects 
can  be  obtained  even  from  advanced  cases  of  dementia  praecox,  but 
that  the  means  employed  for  the  production  of  a  habit  must  be 
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adapted  to  some  extent  to  the  individual,  and  that  it  seems  well  to 
take  advantage,  as  far  as  possible,  of  habits  already  present.  The 
practice  effect  gained  in  one  kind  of  work  appears  to  be  transferable 
to  some  extent  to  another  kind  of  work  which  differs  from  the  first  in 
its  perceptual  but  not  in  its  motor  aspect.  There  are  indications  that 
some  of  the  energy  ordinarily  expended  in  mischievous  performances 
may  be  directed  into  more  favorable  channels  bv  careful  training, 
and  the  results  as  a  whole  warrant  the  attention  of  similar  work  with 
reference  to  the  therapeutic  aspect  as  well  as  the  scientific. 

ClimcO'pathological  laboratory. — The  routine  work  of  the  clinico- 
pathological  laboratory  consistea  of  the  following: 

Wassermann  reactions 1,066 

Cerebrospinal-fluid  examinations 139 

Urinalyses 1,016 

Sputnm  exaioinatlons 162 

Blood  examinations 41 

Miscellaneous,  including  pus,  stomacli  contents,  etc 26 

Numerous  histological  examinations  of  various  organs  and  tissues 
were  also  made,  including  a  niunber  for  diagnosis,  which  were  re- 
moved surgically. 

For  purposes  of  obtaining  a  final  diagnosis  in  certain  cases  of  par- 
esis, suspected  paresis,  cerebral  syphilis,  etc.,  small  pieces  of  brain 
tissue  were  removed  post  mortem  for  examination  hj  means  of 
cerebral  pimctures,  either  through  the  clavarium,  orbit,  nose,  or 
mouth.  At  the  same  time  fluid  from  the  ventricles  was  obtained  for 
examination.  This  procedure  has  been  but  recently  practiced^  and 
so  far  only  11  cases  have  been  so  examined,  in  2  of  which  the  clmical 
diagnosis  of  paresis  was  not  confirmed. 

Experimental  work  with  the  Wassermann  reaction  has  been  con- 
tinuea  and  consisted  chiefly  of  the  quantative  working  of  the  test  in 
order  to  determine  more  accurately  the  effect  of  the  various  anti- 
syphilitic  reactions,  especially  that  of  Ehrlich's  salvarsan. 

It  has  been  the  duty  of  the  clinical  pathologist  to  prepare  and 
administer  salvarsan  for  the  various  services,  and  since  January  last 
27  doses  have  been  administered. 

Eistopathological  laboratory. — During  the  past  year  over  .4,000 
slides  have  been  prepared  for  study.  The  work  on  different  fields  of 
psychiatry  and  neurology  has  been  done  in  the  laboratory  from  two 
different  points  of  view : 

First,  to  collaborate  with  the  work  of  the  clinicians  by  attempting 
to  give  detailed  histopathological  diagnoses,  and  to  compare  this  with 
the  clinical  as  well  as  with  the  symptom  complex  recorded  in  the 
clinical  history ;  and  secondly,  from  a  point  of  view  specially  histo- 
lo^al,  i.  e.,  without  consideration  of  the  clinical  part. 

The  first  kind  of  investigation,  no  doubt  the  most  fruitful,  can  be 
followed  only  when  the  clinical  history  is  accurate  and  usually  con- 
tains observations  over  a  long  period.  Superficial  studies  (those  in 
which  only  casual  observations  are  made)  can  give  rise  more  to 
mixed  and  inexact  conclusions  than  to  scientific  and  progressive 
results.  Moreover^  there  are  problems,  which  will  be  mentioned  later, 
of  unique  histological  importance,  the  clinical  pictures  in  which  are 
absolutely  indifferent  to  the  histologist  or  histopatholo^t. 

The  studies  of  the  first  line  of  work  may  be  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal groups,  namely,  {a)  the  routine  work,  (&)  the  detailed  histo- 
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pathological  study  of  cases  in  which  the  clinical  history  showed 
special  peculiarities  which  made  an  exact  dia^osis  difficult 

The  nrst  kind  of  study  consisted  in  obtaining  freezing  sections 
from  material  kept  in  formalin  for  24  hours,  and  staining  in  Toluidin 
blue  or  in  silver  nitrate  accordin^g  to  the  method  of  Bielschowsky. 
Thus  we  obtained  preparations  which  show  the  structure  and  changes 
of  the  cells,  some  of  the  vessels,  and  neuroglia  and  a  number  of  prod- 
ucts of  disintegration.  This  simple  and  short  method  permits  the 
diagnosis  of  the  histopathologically  best  differentiatea  psychoses 
(senile  dementia,  arteriosclerotic  dementia,  paresis,  cerebral  syphilis) 
with  great  accuracy  and  gives  opportunity  for  the  study  of  a  large 
number  of  cases  in  a  short  time.  By  the  use  of  this  method  it  has 
been  possible  to  supply  the  clinicians  with  numerous  histopathological 
reports  of  cases  of  tne  nature  mentioned. 

The  second  or  detailed  kind  of  study  is  employed  in  cases  which 
show  neither  a  special  clinical  history  nor  in  wnicii  the  usual  routine 
histopathological  examination  gave  indications  of  a  noncommon 
process  of  the  brain.  In  such  cases,  a  detailed  study  of  the  sections 
from  material  in  alcohol,  formol,  Weigert's  mordant,  and  several 
other  fixatives  are  prepared  with  a  la»ge  number  of  staining  methods, 
which  reveal  the  most  varigated  normal  and  pathological  structures. 
An  attempt  is  then  made  to  diagnose  the  changes  and  to  specify  their 
location  with  a  view  of  discovering  the  relation  between  these  facts 
and  the  symptoms  mentioned  in  th^  history.  To  this  group  of  in- 
vestigations belong  the  following  studies : 

Histopathological  changes  in  a  case  of  myoclonic  epilepsy. 

Histopathology  of  a  case  of  Alzheimer's  disease. 

Histopathological  changes  in  a  case  of  poliomyelitis. 

Changes  in  a  case  of  ependymoglioma  of  the  fourth  yentricle  com- 
plicated with  angioma  oi  the  pons. 

Structural  changes  in  the  vessels  and  nuclei  around  the  aqueduct 
of  Sylvius  in  a  case  of  Wernicke's  polioencephalitis  cervacilis,  hemor- 
rafflca  superior. 

The  study  of  lesions  in  the  cortex  in  a  case  of  senile  cortical  de- 
terioration, which  shows  the  greater  importance  the  vessel  hyper- 
plasy  has  oyer  the  punctiform  hemorrhages  as  Shroeder  and  Alz- 
heimer first  indicatea. 

These  six  studies  are  finished  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  of 
them,  will  appear  in  early  publications.  Besides  these,  other  works 
of  the  same  nature  are  in  progress,  as  follows : 

A  detailed  study  of  the  cerebral  architectonic  of  the  brain  in  four 
cases  of  microgyria. 

To  the  same  group  of  detailed  investigations  belong  a  great  number 
of  cases  in  which  tnere  were  found  at  autopsy  focal  lesions,  causing 
definite  neurological  symptoms  (as  aphasia,  apraxia,  hemiplegia, 
etc.)  and  in  the  case  histories  of  which  symptoms  in  connection  witti 
these  lesions  had  been  recorded. 

The  acquisition  by  the  hospital  of  the  new  Sartorius  microtome  for 
sections  of  the  whole  brain  will  permit  of  extensive  work  in  this  line 
similar  to  thdt  of  Dejerine  in  Paris,  Brodmann  and  Vogt  in  Berlin, 
and  Henchen  in  Norway.  However,  the  great  amount  of  time  (one 
year)  which  is  required  for  the  preparation  of  the  brain  for  this 
purpose  has  prevented  its  use  up  to  the  present    Nevertheless,  three 
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large  brains  of  cases  of  thalamic  syndrome  are  now  ready  to  be  cut, 
as  well  as  two  brains  of  supplementary  cortex  of  microgyric  origin. 

The  studies  made  in  this  line  are: 

The  study  of  a  case  of  hemiplegia  without  the  discovery  of  any 
lesion  at  autopsy  (case  which  showed  microscopically  a  large  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  fibers  of  the  pyramidal  tract,  probably  of  a 
autocthonous  or  toxic  nature). 

The  study  of  a  case  of  tabes  at  the  age  of  76  years,  showing  slight 
decrease  of  the  nervous  fibers  in  the  posterior  bundles  and  a  subpial 
hemorrhage  extending  over  the  spinal  cord.  This  case  offered  a  g:ood 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  regenerative  phenomena  in  the  spinal 
ganglia  and  posterior  bimdles  as  described  by  Nageotte  and  by  Mar- 
mesco  and  Minea.  These  phenomena  were  confirmed  in  spite  of  the 
advanced  age  of  the  case. 

In  the  same  line  of  anatomo-pathological  detailed  investigation 
belongs  the  following: 

Study  of  serial  sections  of  the  brain  in  three  cases  of  thalamic 
lesions  (two  of  them  diagnosed  during  life). 

A  large  number  of  brains  with  different  forms  of  aphasia,  hemi- 
plegias, etc..  are  being  prepared  for  the  same  purpose.  Finally,  to 
the  second  line  of  studies,  i.  e.,  tnose  of  a  purely  histolo^cal  and 
histopatholoffical  nature,  without  connection  with  the  climcal  part, 
belong  the  following  investigations: 

Study  of  the  karyorrhexis  of  the  neuroglia  in  different  pathological 
conditions  of  the  brain.    (Already  publiSied.) 

Study  of  the  origin  ana  production  of  amyloid  bodies  in  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system.     (In  press.) 

Study  of  special  plaques  of  connective  tissue  of  the  dura  mater 
not  previously  described. 

Study  of  the  structure  and  architectonic  of  an  heterotopy  of  the 
brain  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  spheno-occipital  convolutions. 

Investigations  of  certain  phenomena  of  regeneration  produced 
under  the  connective  plaques  of  the  ependyma,  as  found  in  arterio- 
sclerotic people.     (In  the  press.) 

Besides  these  studies,  other  work  in  connection  with  the  psycholo- 
gist and  with  the  clinical  pathologist  has  been  done  and  is  now  in 
progress,  as,  for  instance: 

The  study  of  numerous  sections  of  the  occipital  lobes  of  monkeys 
operated  upon  by  Dr.  Franz. 

Cytological  study  of  the  spinal  fluid  in  11  cases  of  epidemic 
poliomyelitis.  (Already  published  d^  connection  with  the  Clinical 
Pathologist.) 

In  connection  with  the  Clinical  Pathologist  it  is  planned  to  study 
the  viscosity  of  the  spinal  fluid  in  normal  cases  ana  in  the  different 
patholo^cal  processes  (mental  and  neurological).  For  this  purpose 
a  viscosimeter  after  Determann  has  been  ordered,  and  work  upon  the 
problem  will  begin  as  soon  as  that  apparatus  can  be  obtained.  A 
work  on  cerebrsd  puncture  in  post-mortem  examinations  is  also  in 
progress  in  connection  with  the  Clinical  Pathologist. 

Patholoffical  laboratory. — During  the  year  165  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations were  made,  about  59  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
deaths. 

The  following  table  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  shows  that  during 
the  year  41  deaths  were  attributed  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  8  of 
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which  did  not  come  to  autopsy.  In  the  autopsy  work  there  were 
found  28  active  cases  and  29  latent  cases,  which,  plus  8  cases  based 
upon  clinical  diagnosis,  equals  65  cases  found  during  the  year  out  of 
a  total  of  280  deaths. 

Analysis  of  deaths  due  to  tuberculosis  for  fiscal  years  ended  June  SO,  1885-1911, 
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FUBLICATIONS. 

The  following  publications  by  members  of  the  hospital  staff  have 
appeared  during  the  year : 

By  William  A.  White,  M.  D.,  superintendent : 

Scheme  for  the  standard  minimum  examination  of  mental  cases  for  use  hi 

hosi)ita]s  for  the  insane.    Amen  Jour.  Insanity,  1910.  vol.  67,  17-24. 
Address  at  the  formal  opening  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  Howard  Unl- 

verfeity.    Jour.,  1910,  vol.  8,  No.  2. 
The  theory,  methods,  and  psychotherapeutic  value  of  psychoanalysis.    Iii- 

terstate  Med.  Jour.,  1910,  vol.  17. 
The  new  functional  psychiatry.    Archives  of  Diagnosis  1910,  vol.  3,  323-340. 
Preventive  princii)les  in  the  field  of  medicine.     Jour.  Amer.  Pub.  Health 

Assoc.,  1911,  Vol.  I. 
Outlines  of  psychiatry,  3d  ed.,  1911,  272  pp. 
Mental  mechanisms.  1911,  151  pp. 
( With  Dr.  Barnes. )  A  plan  for  indexing  cases  in  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

Amer.  Jour.  Insanity,  1911,  vol.  67,  597-603. 
By  Henry  W.  Miller,  M.  D.,  formerly  clinical  director : 

Mental  examination  of  patients  by  nurses.    Amer.  Jour.  Nursing,  1910,  voL 

10,  939-943. 
(With  Dr.  Achucarro.)  Report  of  a  case  of  Juvenile  paresis.    Amer.  Jour- 

Insanlty,  1911,  voL  67,  559-571. 
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By  I.  W.  Blackburn,  M.  D.,  pathologist : 

Hypernephroma.    N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  1910,  voL  92,  1112-1121. 
By  Shepherd  Ivory  Franz,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  psychologist : 

On  the  association  functions  of  the  cerebrum.     Jour.  Philos.     Psychol. 

and  Sci.  Methods,  1910,  vol.  7,  673-683. 
On  the  functions  of  the  post-central  cerebral  convolutions.    Jour.  Compar. 

Neurol.,  1911,  voL  21,  113-127. 
The  functions  of  the  cerebrum.    Psychol.  Bull.,  1911,  vol.  8,  111-119. 
{With  Dr,  Ruediger,)  Sensory  changes  in  the  skin  following  the  applica- 
tion of  local  anesthetics  and  other  agents.     I.  Ethyl  chloride.     Amer. 
Jour.  Physiol.,  1910,  vol.  27,  45-59. 
By  George  H.  Schwinn,  M.  D.,  first  assistant  physician : 

Some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  paresis. 
Jour.  Nerv.  and  Ment  Dls.,  1910,  voL  37,  754-765. 
By  Mary  0*MalIey,  M.  D.,  senior  assistant  physician : 

A  case  of  mixed  cell  sarcoma  of  the  pituitary  body,  with  a  report  of  the 

autopsy  findings.    N.  Y.  Med  Jour.,  1910,  vol.  92.  1219-1222. 
The  after  care  of  the  insane.     The  Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette,  1911, 
vol.  27.  846-348. 
By  William  H.  Hough,  M.  D.,  clinico-pathologist : 

(With  Dr.  Lafora.)  The  cerebrospinal  fluid  in  acute  anterior  poliomyelltia 

N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  1910,  vol.  92,  924-925. 
{With  Dr,  Lafora,)  Some  findings  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  In  11  cases 
of  acute  anterior  poliomyelitis — epidemic  form.     Folia  Neuro-biolioglca, 
1911,  vol.  5,  221-234. 
(With  Dr,  Miller,)     Yerglelchende  Globullnmessungen  an  luetischen  Series, 
wein  kiln,  wochenschr.,  1911,  voL  24,  Nr.  5. 
By  Heber  Butts,  M.  D.,  United  States  Navy  : 

Insanity  in  the  Navy.    U.  S.  Naval  Bull.,  1910,  459-476. 
The  mental  examination  of  candidates  for  enlistment  in  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps.    U.  S.  Naval  Med.  Bull.,  1911,  29-38. 
By  Capt.  Lloyd  L.  Smith,  Medical  CJorps,  U.  S.  Army : 

Report  of  a  case  of  middle  meningeal  hemorrhage  accompanied  by  actual 
hemiplegia:  operation,  recovery.    Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1010,  vol.  Do, 
1259-1260. 
Mental  diseases  In  the  military  service,  with  special  reference  to  dementia 
pwBcox.    Military  Surgeon,  1911,  vol.  28,  426-445. 
By  Francis  M.  Barnes,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Junior  assistant  physician : 

Pupillary  disturbances  in  the  alcoholic  psychoses.    N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  1911, 

vol.  93,  928-931. 
(With  Dr,  White,)     A  plan  for  indexing  cases  in  hospitals  for  the  Insane. 
Amer.  Jour.  Insanity,  1911,  vol.  67,  597-603. 
By  Bernard  Glueck,  M.  D.,  assistant  physician : 

A  typical  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.    N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  1910,  vol.  92, 

807-809. 
Traumatic  psychoses  and  post-traumatic  psychopathic  states.    Jour.  Amer. 
Med.  Assoc.,  1911,  vol.  56,  943-948. 
By  Eiva  O.  Reid,  M.  D.,  junior  assistant  physician : 

Antopsychology  of  the  manic  depressive.    Jour.  Nerv.  and  Ment  Dls.,  1910, 
vol.  37,  606-^20. 
By  M^er  Solomon,  M.  D.,  junior  assistant  physician : 

A  hurried  bird's-eye  view  of  the  problem  of  the  modem  care  of  the  insane. 

N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  1911,  vol.  93,  611-616. 
An  obscure  case  of  traumatic  subdural  hemorrhage  without  fracture.    Jour. 
Amer.  Med.  Assoc.  1911,  vol.  56,  956-958. 
By  Oonzalo  R.  Lafora,  M.  D.,  hlstopathologlst : 

Sur  la  Karyorrhexis  Neurolique.    Trav.  du  lab.  de  rech.  bioL,  de  rUniv.  de 

Madrid,  1910. 
Zur  Histopathologie  des  RUckenmarkes  bel  der  Dementia  arteriosclerotlca 

nnd  senilis.    Monatschr.  f.  Psychlat.  u.  NeuroL,  1911,  vol.  29,  1-33. 
(With  Dr.  Hough.)     The  cerebrospinal  fluid  In  acute  anterior  poliomy- 
elitis.    N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  1910,  voL  92,  024-025. 
(With  Dr.  Hough.)     Some  findings  in  the  cerebrospinal  fiuld  in  11  cases  of 
acute  anterior  poliomyeUUs-epldemic  form.    Folia  Neuro-biologica,  1911, 
VOL  5,  221-234. 

By  Nicholas  Adiucarro,  M.  D.:  ^  .         .,         ,        *_^«    t^„^ 

(With  Dr.  Mttler.)    Report  of  a  case  of  juvenile  paresis.    Amer.  Jour. 
Insanity,  1911,  vol.  67,  659-«71. 
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STAFF  CHANGBS. 

On  June  18,  1911,  Dr.  I.  W.  Blackburn,  pathologist,  died.  Dr. 
Blackburn  had  been  connected  continuously  with  the  hospital  since 
his  appointment  as  pathologist  in  1884,  and  during  this  long  period 
of  service  he  had  been  most  active  in  pathological  work  oi  various 
sorts.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  best  known  pathol- 
ogists of  the  country,  and  in  his  particular  specialty,  the  gross 
patholopr  of  the  brain,  he  was  probably  without  a  peer. 

The  following  resignations  took  effect  during  the  year:  Dr.  Harry 
Sicherman,  junior  assistant  physician;  Dr.  Paul  E.  Bowers,  junior 
assistant  physician ;  Dr.  Isaac  N.  Kelly,  medical  interne. 

The  following  new  appointments  and  assignments  were  made  dur- 
ing the  year:  Dr.  Isaac  N.  Kelly,  medical  interne;  Dr.  John  HL 
Thome,  medical  interne;  Dr.  Josephine  L  Stransky,  medical  interne; 
Dr.  James  Loughran,  medical  interne;  Dr.  Halbert  Robinson,  medi- 
cal intemej  Dr.  Hyman  Laveson,  medical  interne;  Grace  H.  Kent, 
Ph.  D.,  assistant  in  psychology.  Dr.  Lloyd  L.  Smith,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  was  assigned  to  duty  in  this  hospital  on  July  14, 1910, 
to  make  a  special  study  of  the  subject  of  military  psychiatry  as  it 
affects  the  Army. 

SCIENTHTC  MEETINOS. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  two  scientific  meetings  held  at  the 
hospital.    The  papers  presented  are  as  follows  : 

January  19 — Staff  meeting : 

Dr.  White:  Caialoguing  mental  cases. 
Dr.  Glascock :  Report  of  a  case  of  apraxla. 

Dr.   Lafora :   Hlstopatliology   apd   pathogeny   of  myoclonic   epilepsy  with 
demonstration  of  microscopic  prepara^tlona 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Society^  for  Mental  and  Nervous 
Diseases  was  held  at  the  hospital  in  conjunction  with  the  Baltimore 
Neurological  Society  on  Thursday  evening,  June  1. 

Program — Symposium  on  cerebral  tumors. 

Dr.  Harvey  Gushing:  CJonceming  Intercranlal  growths  in  g^ieral. 

Dr.  John  S.  Neat  (by  invitation) :  Pathology  of  cerebral  tumors. 

Dr.  Tom  Williams :  Symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  cerebral  tumors. 

Dr.  D.  Percy  Hickllng:  Symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  tumors  of  cerebellum  ai^ 

pons. 
Dr.  Bordley :  Eye  symptoms  of  cerebral  tumor& 
Five-minute  report  of  cases. 

Dr.  Schwinn :  Paresis  with  focal  symptomsi 

Dr.  O'MaUey:  Tumor  of  the  hypotheois.    Dural  sarcoma  compressing  the 

central  gyri. 
Dr.  Glascock :  Glioma  involving  mainly  the  insula. 

Dr.  Dynan :  Tumor  of  midbrain.    Tumor  of  dura  mater.    Cerebral  syphilis 
with  focal  symptom&  ^ 

On  Wednesday  evening,  March  8,  the  staff  of  the  hospital  pre- 
sented the  entire  program  at  the  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Numerous  papers  other  than  those  in- 
cluded in  these  meetings  have  been  presented  by  the  various  members 
of  the  staff  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  year. 

April  20, 1911— Staff  meeting. 

Dr.  Dynan :  Thalamic  syndrome,  with  presaitation  of  cases. 
Dr.  wnUams:  Nervous  symptoms  presaging  arteriosclerosis. 
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BULLETIN  NO.  3. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  Bulletin  No.  3  is  going  to  press.  It  con- 
tains the  following  articles: 

Dr.  Franz: 

On  the  association  functions  of  tiie  cerebrum. 
On  tiie  function  of  the  post-central  cerebral  convolutions. 
(With  WUliam  C,  Ruediger,  Ph,  D.)     Sensory  changes  in  the  skin  follow- 
ing the  application  of  local  ansBSthetics  and  other   ag^ts.    I.  Ethyl 
chloride. 
Dr.  Blackburn: 

Pachymeningitis  interna. 
Atrophy  of  the  brain  in  the  insane. 

On  the  median  anterior  cerebral  artery  as  found  among  the  insane. 
Spindle-celled  endothelial  sarcoma  of  the  dura  mater. 
Dr.  Hough: 

{With  Dr,  Lafora.)     Some  findings  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  of  acute  an- 
terior poliomyelitis— epidemic  form. 
(With  R.  Milller,  M.  D.)    Comparative  globulin  estimation  of  luetic  sera. 
Dr.  Lafora: 

On  neuroglia  karyorrhexis. 

On  the  presence  of  amyloid  bodies  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  ganglion  cells; 
a  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  amyloid  substance  in  the  nervous 
syst^n. 
Notes  on  some  phenomena  of  reaction  and  regeneration  of  the  central 

nervous  system. 
{With  Dr,  Olueck,)     Ck>ntribution  to  the  histopathology  and  pathogenesis 

of  myoclonic  epilepsy. 
{With  Dr,  Hough,)     Some  findings  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  of  acute  an- 
terior poliomyelitis— epidemic  form. 
Dr.  Barnes: 

Pupillary  disturbances  in  the  alcoholic  psychoses. 
Dr.  Ruediger: 

{With  Dr.  Franz.)     Sensory  clianges  in  the  skin  following  the  application 
of  local  amesthetics  and  other  agents.    I.  Ethyl  chloride. 
Dr.  MUller: 

{With  Dr.  Hough,)     Comparative  globulin  estimation  of  luetic  sera. 
Bibliography  of  publications  by  members  of  the  staff  and  of  work  performed 
at  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  from  January  1,  1903,  to  June. 30, 
1911. 

GBNEBAL  CONSIDEBATIONa 

In  previous  reports  under  this  caption  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  necessity  for  outlining  some  definite  policy  with  reference  to 
the  future  growth  of  the  hospital.  This  matter  has  come  so  fre- 
quently and  so  prominently  into  the  foreground  of  late  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  after  consultation  with  the  President,  decided 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  take  up  this  whole  matter.  As  a  result  a 
committee  was  named  under  department  instructions  dated  December 
23,  1910,  to  consist  of  six  persons,  one  member  to  be  designated  by 
each  of  the  following:  The  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  Attorney  Greneral,  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  personnel  of  this 
committee  is  as  follows : 

Surg.  Gen.  George  H.  Tomey,  representing  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Surg.  A.  W.  Dimbar,  representing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Bobert  V.  La  Dow,  superintendent  of  prisons,  representing  the  Attorney 

General. 
Maj.  William  V.  Judson,  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  representing 

the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  Scott  C.  Bone,  representing  the  board  of  visitors. 
Dr.  William  A.  White,  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  representing  the 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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The  instructions  to  the  committee  were  as  follows : 
!•  To  investigate  and  report  on  any  defects  in  the  laws  governing 
the  conduct  of  the  institution  and  the  commitment  of  patients  thereto. 

2.  To  investigate  and  report  on  the  advisability  of  continuing 
therein  patients  committed  from  the  District,  and  from  the  Army  and 
Navy  from  distant  points. 

3.  To  recommena  as  to  the  policy  to  be  adopted  relating  to  the 
growth  of  the  institution,  and  tne  matter  of  additional  lands,  build- 
ings, equipment,  etc. 

4.  To  report  on  the  present  conduct  of  the  institution,  and  to  make 
any  recommendations  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  service 
and  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  mmates. 

This  committee  is  at  present  in  session,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  in  a 
j>osition  to  present  a  report  by  fall. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  HOSPITAI*. 

The  appropriations  recommended  for  the  fiscal  year  1912-13  are  as 
follows :  For  the  support,  clothing,  and  treatment  in  the  Government 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  of  the  insane  of  the  Army  and  Na\^,  Marine 
Corps,  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  inmates  of  the  National  Homes  for 
Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  persons  charged  with  or  convicted  of 
crime  against  the  United  States  who  are  insane,  all  i)ersons  who  have 
become  insane  since  their  entry  into  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  hospital  and  who  are  indigent, 
including  purchase,  maintenance,  and  driving  of  necessary  horses 
and  vehicles,  and  oi  horses  and  vehicles  for  official  use  of  the  superin- 
tendent, for  the  indigent  insane  admitted  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  nonresident  insane  persons  under  temporary  care,  the  sum  of 
$657,800.  This  amount  is  based  on  2^990  patients  at  ^20  per  capita. 
This  number  is  arrived  at  by  estimating  the  probable  increase  on  the 
basis  of  what  the  increase  has  been  in  past  years.  Pursuing  the  same 
method  of  calculation  for  the  District  of  Columbia  patients,  their 
share  is  $323,400,  leaving  $334,400  to  be  provided  for  in  the  sundry 
civil  bill. 

For  expenses  in  returning  escaped  patients  to  the  hospital  the  sum 
of  $1,500  is  needed  to  be  set  apart.  A  decision  of  the  comptroller 
prevents  the  payment  of  these  expenses  out  of  the  support  fund  of 
the  hospital  and  makes  it  necessary  that  a  special  appropriation  be 
made  for  this  purpose. 

The  usual  authority  should  be  given  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  to  use 
$1,500  in  defraying  the  expense  of  removal  of  patients  to  their  friends 
on  leaving  the  hospital. 

A  further  provision  in  the  same  bill  is  necessary  authorizing  the 
sum  of  $1,000  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  books,  periodicals,  and 
papers  for  the  use  of  the  hospital  and  for  the  medical  library. 

For  roadways,  walks,  and  grading,  $5,000  is  necessary  for  making 
the  necessary  repairs  and  renewals. 

For  cement  wall  about  Howard  hall,  and  shop  and  storehouse 
building,  $55,209  is  needed.  This  item  is  in  lieu  of  a  previously  re- 
quested appropriation  of  $160,000  for  a  new  building  for  the  crimi- 
nal insane,  and  is  based  upon  the  recommendation  or  a  special  com- 
mittee, which  has  spent  considerable  time  in  studying  the  accommo- 
dations for  the  criminal  insane  and  the  problem  of  their  future  care 
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at  the  hospital.  The  present  building  has  never  been  altogether 
safe  for  such  a  dangerous  class  of  patients,  and  although  its  safety 
has  been  recently  increased  by  remodeling  the  window  guards,  still 
it  is  considered  that  further  safeguard  ^ould  be  taken.  It  seems 
most  feasible  to  construct  a  cement  wall  24  feet  in  height  about  the 
building  at  a  considerable  distance.  This  will  not  only  render  escape 
from  the  building  practically  impossible,  but  will  give  a  much-needed 
outside  courtyard  tor  exercise.  The  construction  of  a  shop  and  store- 
house building  is  made  necessary  in  connection  with  this  proposed 
wall,  for  the  reason  that  the  basement  of  Howard  hall  is  at  present  * 
used  as  a  shop  and  storehouse,  and  if  a  wall  were  constructed  about 
the  building  the  use  of  the  basement  for  these  purposes  would  have 
to  be  abanaoned,  and  as  there  is  no  other  available  place  to  which 
to  move,  the  construction  of  a  separate  building  is  rendered  necessary. 

For  the  construction  of  a  house  for  the  superintendent^  $40,000. 

The  building  of  a  separate  residence  for  the  superintendent  is 
in  line  with  the  policy  adopted  by  other  large  institutions  of  this 
character. 

For  remodeling  of  the  chapel  and  the  superintendent's  present 
quarters,  $10,000. 

It  is  now  more  than  10  years  since  Congress  has  appropriated  any 
money  for  additional  construction  for  the  housing  of  either  patients  or 
employees.  During  this  period  the  patient  population  of  the  hospital 
has  increased  over  800,  and  there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase 
of  eniployees.  At  the  present  time  all  of  the  quarters  for  housing 
the  omcers  and  employees  of  the  institution  are  in  use  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  just  how  the  next  two  or  three  years  is  going  to  be  cared 
for  in  this  respect.  This  appropriation  of  $10,000,  plus  the  {appro- 
priation of  $40,000  asked  for  a  house  for  the  superintendent,  making 
a  total  of  $60,000,  will  make  available  the  old  chapel  and  the  present 
quarters  of  the  superintendent  for  use  as  either  quarters  for  patients 
or  employees.  It  is  estimated  that  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
people  can  be  housed  in  these  quarters  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of 
$50,000;  in  fact,  it  is  believed  that  new  construction  for  the  number 
of  persons  who  can  be  taken  care  of  in  this  way  could  not  1)e  put  up 
for  this  amount.  It  is  therefore  urged  that  these  two  appropriations 
be  allowed  on  the  ground  of  economy.  Whether  these  quarters  should 
be  turned  over  to  me  patients,  to  employees,  or  to  medical  officers  will 
depend  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  action  taken  by  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  appropriations  asked  for  for  new  construction. 

For  the  construction  and  equipment  of  an  epileptic  group  to 
accommodate  140  patients^  $160,000  is  needed. 

The  hospital  has  been  mcreasing  rapidly  in  size  lately,  and  the 
thousand  beds  for  which  the  hospital  extension  was  constructed  are 
already  filled.  In  certain  portions  of  the  hospital  we  are  beginning 
now  to  see  evidences  of  crowding.  It  is  therefore  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  provide  for  further  growth,  and  in  making  this  provision  it  is 
deemed  desirable  to  build  sucn  extensions  as  will  enable  a  better 
classification  of  the  hospital  population.  Whereas  the  epileptics  are 
at  present  fairly  well  segregated,  they  are  in  wards  that  were  built 
for  a  different  class  of  patients.  The  buildings  of  an  epileptic  group 
can  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  indefinite  extension,  and  will 
give  this  class  of  patients  a  character  of  surroundings  much  better 
11355**— INT  1911— VOL  1 30 
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suited  to  them  than  they  now  have,  while  the  wards  they  now  occupy 
can  be  used  for  the  general  purpose  of  the  hospital  population.  The 
estimated  cost  on  a  basis  of  $1,000  per  capita  is  considered  under 
all  conditions  to  be  reasonable,  while  $100  per  capita  ha3  been  allowed 
for  equipment.  The  additional  $6,000  is  intended  to  include  the  cost 
of  the  plans,  the  architects'  fees,  advertising,  etc. 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  purchase  additional  land 
for  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  $100,000,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary.  In  the  event  or  his  inability  to  make 
such  purchase,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  proceed  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  for  providmg  a  site  for  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  in  so  much  or  the  act  of  July  1, 1898,  as  is  set  forth  on  pages 
648  and  649  of  volume  30  of  the  Statutes  at  Lar^,  to  acquire  the 
land  desired ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  such  acquisition  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  have  and  exercise  all  the  power  conferred  upon 
the  Public  Printer  in  such  act;  the  appropriation  to  be  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  need  of  additional  land  by  the 
hospital  has  been  appreciated  for  some  time  and  each  successive 
superintendent  for  many  vears  past  has  requested  appropriations  tor 
its  purchase.  The  need  of  land  nas  become  more  acute  oi  late  because 
all  of  the  new  construction  has  been  placed  upon  land  previously 
used  for  farming  purposes,  thus  restricting  the  output  of  the  farm 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  raise  enough  fodder 
for  the  dairy  herd.  The  hospital  is  mcreasing  in  size  at  the  rate  of 
upward  of  100  patients  per  unnum,  and  more  buildings  must  be 
added  in  the  near  future,  which  will  still  further  infringe  upon  the 
land  used  for  farming. 

For  new  barns  and  piggeries,  $65,000.  The  present  buildings  com- 
prising the  bams  and  piggeries,  are  located  on  the  east  side  of  Nichols 
Avenue  and  immediately  fronting  on  it.  All  of  these  buildings  are 
very  old,  and  manv  of  them  in  extremely  dilapidated  and  disgraceful 
condition.  It  is  aesired  to  construct  entirely  new  buildings  to  take 
their  place.  The  buildings  are  not  only  old  and  dilapidated,  but  it  is 
impossible  because  of  these  conditions  to  keep  them  in  proper  sanitary 
condition,  while  one  of  the  bams  is  positively  unsafe.  It  is  desired 
to  construct  a  dairy  bam  consisting  of  4  units,  each  to  accommodate 
50  cows,  and  piggeries  to  accommodate  600  pigs.  A  recent  investiga- 
tion of  the  dairy  conditions  by  an  expert  from  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment showed  them  in  a  very  unfavorable  light,  and  indicated 
very  clearly  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  improve  them.  Milk  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  staple  articles  of  diet  in  the  hospital,  and 
should  be  produced  in  a  way  to  insure  its  freedom  from  even  the  sus- 
picion of  disease.  The  Agricultural  Department  has  cooperate  with 
the  hospital  and  has  prepared  plans  for  a  dairy  bam  which  are  in 
accordance  with  the  latest  ideas  of  what  such  a  structure  should  be. 

For  new  entrance  and  gatehouse  $8,000  is  needed.  The  building 
of  the  hospital  extension,  with  the  location  of  the  offices  in  the  new 
administration  building,  has  removed  the  center  of  the  institution 
from  the  old  main  builmng  to  the  present  administoition  building,  and 
makes  it  desirable  to  provide  a  new  main  entrance  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  administration  group. 

For  a  fence  to  be  placed  along  the  trontage  of  the  hospital  grounds 
on  the  east  side  of  Nichols  Avenue  the  sum  of  $14,000  is  n^ed. 
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This  pwtion  of  the  hospital  grounds  is  occupied  by  four  buildings 
of  the  hospital  extension,  whioi  contain  apj)roximateljr  400  patients. 
There  is  now  along  the  thoroughfare  a  dilapidated,  unsightly  wooden 
fence,  which  it  is  desired  to  replace  with  a  substantial  one. 

For  general  repairs  and  improvements  the  sum  of  $60,000  is  needed. 
The  increase  in  this  estimate  is  rendered  necessary  by  recent  decisions 
of  the  auditor  and  comptroller,  who  are  placing  a  very  much  more 
rigid  interpretation  upon  what  expenditures  come  under  the  designa- 
tion of  repairs  and  improvements  than  ever  before.  As  a  result  many 
things  which  for  years  have  been  expended  from  the  support  fund 
have  had  to  come  from  the  repair  fund,  and  this  fund  necessarily, 
therefore,  has  to  be  augmented. 

Summary  of  appropriations  recommended. 

Support $894,000 

Roadways,  walks,  and  grading 1 6,000 

Provision  for  criminal  insane,  and  shop  and  storehouse  buUding 55, 209 

House  for  the  superintendent 40,000 

Remodeling  of  the  chapel  and  the  superintendent's  present  quarters 10, 000 

Construction  and  equipment  of  an  epileptic  group 160, 000 

Additional  land 100, 000 

New  bams  and  piggeries 65,000 

New  entrance  and  gatehouse 8, 000 

Fence 14,000 

Repairs  and  Improvements 60, 000 

Total 861, 609 

STATISTICAI.  TABLES. 

Admissions  and  discharges. 

REMAINING  JUNE  30,  1910. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Anny 

878 
258 

36 
630 

49 
17 

0 
316 

927 
276 

45 
946 

927 

NftTV 

** 

276 

PabUo  Health  and  Marine-Hospital 
Service 

46 

CM1 1119 

458 

265 

723 

1,609 

TWal 

1,802 

391 

2,193 

458 

266 

723 

2,916 

ADMITTED  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


Armv r T  r 

118 
83 

7 
151 

11 
3 

129 
86 

7 
221 

129 

Kavy 

86 

Pab&o  Health  and  Marine-Hospital 

7 

Givilll^ 

70 

105 

76 

180 

401 

Total 

359 

84 

443 

106 

76 

180 

623 

DISCHARGED  DURING  THE  YEAR— RECOVERED. 


Aimv. ..                   

32 
43 

3 
1 

1 
17 

36 
44 

1 
47 

36 

Navy * 

44 

PabUc  Heami  and  Marine-Hospital 
Service 

1 

ci^nu*                    

30 

23 

19 

42 

89 

Total 

105 

22 

127 

23 

19 

42 

109 
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DISCHARGED  DURING  THE  YEAR— IMPROVED. 


Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

White. 

Colored. 

TotaL 

WTiite. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Army 

14 
10 

14 

10 

1 

14 

Navy 



10 

Public 'Helaath  and  Marine-Hospital 

Clvllliie *. 

12 

11 

23 

9 

4 

13 

86 

Total 

30 

11 

47 

0 

4 

13 

60 

DISCHARGED  DURING  THE  YEAR— UNIMPROVED. 


Army 

17 
8 

1 
53 

1 

18 
8 

1 
69 

18 

Navy                                 

8 

PubUc'Hi^'th  and  Marine-Hospital 
Service                        

1 

CivilUle 

16 

19 

7 

26 

95 

Total 

79 

17 

96 

19 

7 

2G 

122 

DISCHARGED  DURING  THE  YEAR— NOT  INSANE. 


Anny 

8 
12 

8 
12 

8 

Navy 

12 

Public  He^th  and  Marine-Hospital 
Service          

Civil  life 

16 

2 

18 

3 

5 

8 

-       26 

Total 

36 

2 

38 

3 

5 

8 

46 

DECEASES  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


Army 

Navy 

Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital 

Service 

CivUlife 


Total. 


100 
17 

4 
51 

12 
2 

1 
25 

112 
19 

5 

76 

31 

37 

68 

172 

40 

212 

31 

37 

68 

112 
19 


5 
144 


290 


REMAINING  JUNE  30,  fOll. 


Army 

825 
251 

38 
619 

44 

17 

7 
315 

869 
268 

45 
934 

809 

Navy 

268 

PubUc  H(Ma"th  and  Marino-Hospital 
Service 

45 

Civil  lite 

478 

268 

746 

1,680 

Total 

1,733 

383 

2,116 

478 

268 

746 

2,862 

SUMMARY. 


Remaining  June  30, 1910 

Admitted  during  year  ending  June  30, 

1,802 
359 

391 
84 

2,193 
443 

458 
105 

205 
75 

723 
180 

2,916 

ess 

Total  number  under  treatment. 

2. 101 

475 

2.636 

563 

340 

903 

3,539 

Discharged: 

Recovered 

106 
36 
79 
36 

172 

22 
11 
17 
2 
40 

127 
47 
96 
38 

212 

23 
9 

19 
3 

31 

19 

4 

7 

5 

37 

42 
13 
26 
8 
68 

160 

Improved 

60 

UniTTiprovftd ,,,--- -  - 

122 

Not  insane 

46 

Died 

280 

Total 

428 

92 

520 

85 

72 

157 

677 

Remaining  June  30, 1911 

1,733 

383 

2,116 

478 

268 

746 

2.862 
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Admi88ion8  and  dischargeB^  classified  according  to  sex,  for  the  year  ended  June 
SO,  10 11 J  and  since  opening  of  the  hospital  in  1855. 


Year  ended  June  30, 1911. 

Since  opening  of  the  hoepitaL 

• 

Male. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Admltt^Ml . , . 

443 

180 

623 

14,944 

4,317 

19,261 

PlKhftrged: 

Recovered 

1C5 
47 
90 

212 
2,116 

60 
13 
26 
68 
746 

215 
60 
122 
280 
2,862 

6,042 

2,236 

567 

4,983 

1,130 
831 
228 

1,382 

6,172 

Improved 

3,067 
796 

UnlniDroved 

Died™!^.^!:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

6,365 

...  .. 

Total  fulmlflAlonf?  . 

14,944 

4,317 

19,261 

Percentage  of  total  admissions  recovered,  improved,  etc. 


Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Reeovered 

33.75 
14.95 
3.79 
33.35 
14.16 

26.17 
19.25 
6.28 
32.01 
17.29 

31.98 

Improved 

15.91 

4.18 

Died.. ^ 

33.04 

Remaintoiff 

14.89 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Monthly  changes  of  population. 


Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Died. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1910. 
Jnly 

34 
33 
23 
64 
21 
28 

44 
23 
36 
34 
68 
46 

14 
17 
18 
17 
13 
10 

20 
10 
15 
18 
12 
16 

48 
50 
41 
71 
34 
38 

64 
33 
51 
52 
80 
61 

66 
27 
22 
20 
14 
16 

16 
19 
27 
30 
20 
32 

8 
4 
10 
11 
3 
8 

8 
9 
11 
6 
8 
8 

73 
31 
32 
31 
17 
19 

24 
28 
38 
36 
28 
40 

21 
12 
13 
22 
25 
22 

16 
18 
16 
12 
17 
18 

10 

26 
16 
17 
32 
30 
27 

21- 
22 
19 
20 
23 
27 

99 

August 

47 

September 

49 

Ooober    

63 

November 

47 

Pecfflnt)«r 

46 

1911. 
January 

45 

FebniMT  . 

-       60 

UfHTh                   

57 

AnrlL 

66 

i^yT.: 

51 

jmi....::::::: 

67 

Total 

443 

180 

623 

308 

89 

397 

212 

68 

280 

677 
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Naiiviip  of  patients  admitted  during  the  year  and  since  the  opening  of  the  hos- 
pital in  1855. 


Nativity. 

During 
year. 

Since 
1856. 

NaUvity. 

Dunns 
y-ar. 

fiicj 

Iw^. 

Native  born: 

Alabama 

1 
1 
1 

C4 

36 

2 

33 

13 

127 

12 

89 

2,499 

23 

120 

270 

254 

IS 

1 

50 

50 

259 

CO 

151 

1,435 

583 

126 

29 

C3 

154 

3 

11 

94 

184 

4 

1,196 

178 

648 

2 

6 

096 

67 

67 

154 

70 

3 

75 

1,030 

83 

81 

859 

Foreign-bom— Continued : 

Brazil 

1 

A  rkftniws .  . T 

British  Kast  Indies 

g 

Arizona 

British  Columbia 



1 

California 

British  Possessions 

1 

3 

Colorado 

British  West  Indies 

14 

Connecticut 

4 

Buenos  Aires 

3 

Dakote 

Canada *.... 

Cape  Verde  Islands 



8 

ICO 

Delaware 

2 

112 

1 

9 

10 

18 

1 

Chile 

1 

Florida 

China, , 

2 

Georgia  .. 

Coast  of  Africa 

3 

Illinois 

CoetaRica. 

1 

TTH^itipa 

Cuba 1 

7 

Indian  Territory 

Cyprus.. 

Denmark 

England 

i 

7 

1 

1 

Idaho 

Iowa 

1 
2 
2 
13 
3 
3 

40 
22 
3 
2 
2 
8 

52 
402 

Kansas 

Ecuador 

1 

Kentucky 

liOuifrfana, 

Finland 

10 

France 

1 

1 
1 

104 

MnjnA     . 

Oormanv 

i,a3 

Maryland 

Qreeoe 

9 

Massachusetts . .              

(luatAmalft. . . . . . .  .      .  . 

1 

Michigan 

MinTu»«ntA .  ^ 

HoIIa"')..  , 

ID 

HungWY ....... 

1 

25 

Mississippi 

Iceland 

1 

Missouri .. ....               .... 

Ireland 

20 
2 

2,332 

Montana 

Italy 

f3 

Nebraska. ...                      

1 
2 
7 

Janan 

10 

Naw  TTarripffhire          ... 

kSS::::::::::::::::::::.:.: 

1 

New  Jersey 

Malta 

3 

New  Mexico 

Mexico 

1 

16 

New  York 

28. 
12 
18 

Nftw  Bninswick 

4 

North  rftmllTift 

New  Foundland 

3 

Ohio 

New  Grenada 

1 

Okifthoma 

Norway 

3 

66 

Or^on 

Nova  Scotia 

23 

Pennsylvania 

32 
2 
4 

4 
4 

Panama ... 

1 

Rhode' Island 

PhiiippiT^e  Islands 

1 

3 

South  Carolina 

poimd^.™ ....:::.:::::.;: 

36 

Tennessee 

Portugal 

8 

Texas 

Prince  Edward  Island 

3 

Utah 

Prussia 

1 
1 

35 

Vermont 

Porto  Rica 

1 

Vlrgln|}\.._                 

68 
2 

6 

West  Virginia                   .     . 

HusRii^ 

4 

88 

Wisconsin 

i^^Mifi'vich  Mands 

3 

United  States 

72 

Saxony 

6 

Scotland 

1 

108 

Total 

516 

13,176 

Qicny,. /////....../.....    . 

3 

Spain 

1 

1 

9 

Foreign  bom: 

Alsaoe 

1 
3 

86 
1 

17 
9 
1 
8 

Sweden. .!.;!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.!! 

Switzerland 

110 
74 

Armenia 

Turkey 

1 

8 

Austria 

7 

Wales : 

23 

Bahamas 

West  Indies 

& 

Bavaria 

Atsea 

1 

Belgium 

I 

TTnknown . , , 

3 

394 

Bermuda 

Total 

Bohemia 

623 

19,261 

Ages  of  patients  admitted  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1911. 


Age. 

Male. 

2 
22 
67 
48 
65 
63 
29 
18 

Female. 

Total. 

Ago. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

9  to  15  years 

2 
9 
11 
24 
27 
24 
18 
15 

4 
31 
V8 
72 
82 
77 
47 
33 

60  to  60  years 

35 
61 
50 
11 
2 

20 
15 
10 

4 
1 

65 

i6  to  20  years.. 

60  to  70  years 

66 

20  to  25  years 

70  to  80  years 

60 

25  to  30  years 

80  to  90  vears 

15 

30  to  35  years 

Unasoemined 

3 

35  to  40  vears 

Total 

40  to  45  years 

443 

ISO 

623 

45  to  60  years 
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Civil  condition  of  patients  admitted  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1911. 


Condition. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

SMe 

253 

117 

85 

3 

5 

68 
66 
42 

321 

Ma^ed :...:...:...:.:.:...:....::.:...:::.::..:::.::::::::::::::::::: 

183 

widowed 

107 

Divorced ' 

3 

Unknown .     

4 

9 

Total 

443 

180 

623 

Ages  ot  patients  who  died  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1911, 


A»8. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

15  to  20  years 

2 
3 
10 
15 
11 
11 
9 

1 
1 
2 

8 

4 
12 
15 
16 
18 
16 

50  to  00  years 

19 
61 
54 
16 

1 

12 
16 
11 
6 

1 

31 

20  to  25  jeBn 

GO  to  70  years 

76 

26to30  years 

\  70  to  80  years 

65 

30  to  35  years 

1  80  to  90  years 

22 

35  to  40  years 

6 

7 
7 

1  Over  90  years 

2 

40to46  years 

Total  » 

45to60years 

212 

68 

280 

Duration  of  mental  disease  of  patients  who  died  during  the  year  ended 

June  SO,  1911, 


Age. 


Under  1  month 

lto2months 

2to4months 

4to6months 

6  to  9  months 

9tol2  months 

12  to  18  months 

18  months  to  2  years. 

2to3  3rears 

3to4year8 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

3 

2 

5 

4 

5 

9 

8 

8 

11 

8 

3 

11 

15 

3 

18 

12 

3 

15 

15 

1 

16 

16 

2 

18 

11 

4 

15 

19 

6 

25 

Aga. 


4to6years 

6  to  10  years..., 
10  to  15  years... 
15to20  3rears... 
20  to  25  years... 
Over  26  years.. 
Unasoertalned. 

Total.... 


Male.     Female.    Total. 


27 
39 
18 
13 

9 
24 

7 


280 


Ages  of  patients  discharged  recovered  during  tJ^e  year  ended  June  SO,  1911, 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Age.                1  Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

10  to  20  yean 

14 
54 
33 
12 

1 
6 
16 
12 

15 
60 
49 
24 

'  50to60vears 6 

5 
2 

11 

20  to  30  years 

1  60to70years |          8 

10 

a0to40  years 

40  to  50  years 

1           Total j       127 

42 

169 

Duration  of  residence  in  the  hospital  of  those  recovered  during  the  year  ended 

June  SO,  1911, 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

10  to  20  days 

2 
2 
2 
6 
18 
17 
16 
9 
19 
6 
8 

2 

4 

20  to  ao  days 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1  to  2  monihfl  .....r.T 

3 

1 
3 

6 

2  to  a  months     ..  .         

i 

1 

8 

8  to  4  months 

1 
5 
2 
1 
3 
5 
3 

23 

4  to  A  xnonthfl             ...   ...    ........ 

22 

6  to  9  months 

5 
1 
2 
3 
3 

2 
4 
6 
2 
2 

25 

9  to  13  months 

15 

Ito2yean 

30 

2to4yesr8 

16 

Over  4  years 

16 

Total      

105 

22> 

23 

19 

169 
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Forma  of  mental  disease  of  patients  admitted  during  the  year  ended  June  90, 19tl. 


Male. 
White.  1  Colored. 

Female. 

TotsL 

White. 

Colored. 

1 
5 

24 
2 

Infection-exhaustion  pevchoses: 

Actnt^  «onftwional  type 

1 

16 
23 
16 
1Q2 
35 
3 
5 
7 

4 

3 
2 

0 

, 

Toxic  psychoooo   exogenous: 



2 
9 
1 
.     15 
13 

8 
7 
9 
33 
2 

31 

Mani<wleprwwivA  iwychoww. ...    

41 
86 

Dementi  praeoox 

174 

Paresis...:. 

53 

Prison  psychoses^ .  ^ 

3 

Excitement,  unclassifled 



1 

3 
1 

9 

4 

12 

Depression: 

Symptomatic 

4 

Psycnopathic 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

7 
2 

5 

OonftisloniEtl*8tate 

1 
5 

4 

Psychosis  associated  with  other  diaeasss: 
Psycho-neuroses— 

Epilepsy 

2 
1 

14 

Hystwia..:::. :.. 

3 

other  nervous  diseasee— 

Huntington's  chorea 

1 

CerebelSu*  ataxia 

1 

Organic  disease  and  injury  to  the  brain— 

Arterio«;lerosis 

34 
10 
6 

13 

9 

1 

63 

Syphilis 

13 

Traumatism ....     

6 

Diseases  other  than  nervous- 
Psychosis  associated  with  cardiac  disease 



1 

1 

Amentia 

2 

1 

25 
19 

2 

Involutional  melancholia . . , ,  -.,.,,.-,  ^ 

8 
11 
5 
1 
2 
2 

1 
5 

1 

10 

Senile  dementia 

8 
3 

61 

Imbecflity 

11 

Idiocy.... 

3 

Not  insane 

3 

7 

5 
1 

3S 

Undiagnosed 

a» 

Total 

359 

84 

106 

75 

623 

Forms  of  mental  disease  in  patients  discharged  as  recovered  during  the  year 

^mded  June  SO,  1911. 


Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

White,  j  Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Toxic  psvchoses— exogenous: 
Alconolio  psychoses- 
Acute  nalluclnos   

8 

2 

1 
2 

11 

A nite  psychosis,  unclassified t  ,  -  - 

3 

Chronic  alcoholism          

6 

1 


7 

Delerlum  tremens 

1 
12 

1 

1 

Manic-depressive  psychoses 

18 

17 
9 

1 
19 
2 

10 

1 
1 

1 

2 
2 

3 

1 

35 

Dementia  priBcox: 

Hebrephrenic  form 

21 

Catatonic  form          .              . .            ...            

9 

Paranoid  form 

1 

7 
1 

1 

1 
1 

3 

Unclassified 

6 

33 

Exrtteitiftnt,  iinf^ln^fUMl 

2 

5 

Depression:' 

Unclassifled 

4 

IS 

Symptomatic        

1 

Anxiety  psychosis 

1 

Prison  ps'ychosls...  .         

1 

1 

Psychosis  associated  with— 

Epilepsy 

1 

1 

Hysteria                                  ... 

1 

1 

Arterio-sclerosis 

6 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Cerebral  svohllis                    

1 

Cerohrftl  trn.um<^tL5m ... .  r ,  - 

2 

Degeneracy                           

2 

3 

Involutional  mdancholia. .'.'.  

4 

4 

Amentia 

2 

2 

Undiftgnofwd . .     t 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

105  1             22 

23 

19 

160 
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Detailed  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  far  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

SO,  1910—addUionaL 

BECEIPT8. 

On  hand,  as  stated  In  last  annual  report : 

Support $5, 217. 39 

Repairs 152. 62 

Auditor's  settlements  (see  Power,  heating,  and  lighting) 8,979.87 

Appropriation  (deficiency  act — ^repairs) 801.38 

Di^lowance .  06 

15, 151. 32 

EXPEN  DrrURES. 

ProvisionB  and  stores :  Laundry  supplies 266. 00 

Medical  supplies: 

Medical  supplies $2. 88 

Laboratory  supplies 493. 00 

495.88 

Miscellaneous : 

Messages .  44 

Transportation  ojl  patients 30.  75 

31.19 

Farm  and  garden :  Horticultural  supplies 220. 58 

Books  and  stationery :  Books 2. 50 

Repairs :  Engineer's  supplies 954. 00 

Balance  In  U.  S.  Treasury :  Support 13, 181. 17 


15, 151. 32 
Summary  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1911, 

BECEIPTS. 

Appropriated  for — 

Support $327, 800. 00 

District  of  Columbia  patients 302,051.01 

Marine-Hospital  Service  patients 10, 392. 43 

Repairs 40, 000.  00 

Buildings  and  grounds 5, 000. 00 

Power,  heating,  and  lighting  plant 60, 000. 00 

Board  of  patients 45, 947. 13 

Sale  of  stock,  etc 5, 970. 26 

Disallowances 22. 77 

On  hand : 

Buildings  and  grounds 13,857.05 

Power,  heating,  and  lighting  plant $71, 293. 96 

Power,   heating  and   lighting   plant,   by   auditor's 
settlement  (see  Support) 8,979.87 


02, 314. 09 
873,354.74 


EXPENDITURES. 

Provisions  and  stores: 

Class    1.  Farinaceous  food 33,560.40 

Class    2.  Yeast 629.17 

Class   3.  Meats,  fresh 53,466.07 

Class   4.  Poultry 4,114.49 

Class   5.  Meats,  salt  and  smoked 20, 528. 95 

Class   6.  Fish,  fresh 5,311.19 

Class   7.  Fish,  salt 3,080.09 

Class   8.  Vegetables,  fresh 7,716.11 

Class  9.  Vegetables,  canned 2,240.56 

Class  10.  ;p^its,  fresh 1,  231.  81 

Class  11.  Fruits,  dried 2,623.67 

Class  12.  Preserves  and  Jellies 

Class  13.  Dairy  products 25,626.76 

Class  14.  Groceries,  wet ^ 7, 370. 29 

Class  15.  Groceries,  dry 28, 186. 31 

CJlass  16.  Condiments 77. 99 

Class  17.  Laundry  supplies 7,139.94 
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EXPENDiTUBES — Continued. 

Provisions  and  stores — Continued. 

Class  18.  Crockery  and  chloa $1,445. 54 

Class  19.  Tin  and  iron  ware 818.36 

Class  20.  Cutlery  and  plated  ware 190. 63 

Class  21.  Household  supplies 4,542.15 

Class  22.  Woodenware 

Class  23.  Toilet  arUcles 987.40 

Class  24.  Fuel 60,095.36 

$279, 983. 24 

Furniture  and  bedding : 

Class  25.  Furniture 1, 523. 18 

Class  26.  Bedding 9, 008. 33 

Class  27.  Window  furniture 797. 38 

Class  28.  Table  linai 1,517.82 

Class  29.  Upholstery  and  furniture  material 19.  25 

Class  30.  Sewing  machine  supplies 106. 62 

12,972.08 

Dry  goods  and  clothing: 

Class  32.  Clothing,  new 2,913.26 

Class  33.  Clothing  material ^ 11,439.68 

Class  34.  Hats,   straw 140.50 

Class  35.  Hats,   felt 409. 50 

Class  36.  Hosiery 300.00 

Class  37.  Haberdashery ^ 468. 05 

Class  38.  Shoes  and  slippers,  men's 4,636.46 

Class  39.  Shoes  and  slippers,  women's »__  424. 80 

20.732.26 

Medical  supplies: 

Class  40.  Medical  supplies 3, 614. 27 

Class  41.  Surgical  supplies 1,452. 29 

Class  42.  Laboratory  supplies 256. 02 

5,822.58 

Farm  and  garden : 

Class  43.  Wagons  and  harness 690.79 

Class  44.  Farm  and  garden  implements 248.  28 

Class  45.  Lawns,  roads,  and  grounds 88. 23 

Class  46.  Farm  supplies 1,072.35 

Class  47.  Horticultural  supplies 987. 82 

Class  48.  Stable  maintenance 68. 50 

Class  49.  Live  stock 2, 995. 00 

Class  50.  Farm    feed 6, 382. 60 

Class  51.  Dairy  feed 13,640.47 

Class  52.  Poultry  feed 782.85 

26,900.79 

Miscellaneous : 

Class  53.  Entertainment  of  patients 2, 071. 09 

Class  54.  Traveling  expenses 22. 00 

Class  55.  Supply  transportation 22.54 

Class  56.  Return  of  escaped  patients 169. 00 

Class  57.  Messages 1,260.32 

Class  58.  Advertisements 

Class  59.  Miscellaneous 916.66 

Class  60.  Transi)ortation  of  patients 187. 85 

4.649.46 

Books  and  stationery : 

Class  61.  Stationery  supplies 969. 39 

Class  62.  Printing 81. 70 

Class  63.  Books 381.45 

Class  64.  Periodicals 899. 43 

.        1.781.9T 

Construction : 

Class  65.  Engineers'  supplies 8. 103. 90 

Class  66.  Electrical  supplies 2, 112. 67 

Class  67.  Carpenters*  supplies 852.79 

Class  68.  Tinners'    supplies 271.68 

Class  69.  Painters'   suppUes 2,264.14 


8»606.1S 
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KXPENDiTUBES — Continued. 
RefNilrs: 

Class  70.  Pay  roll $22,480.87 

Glass  71.  Engineers'    supplies 6,490.78 

Class  72.  Carpenters'  and  builders'  supplies 3,030.76 

Class  73.  Tinners'    supplies 52. 79 

Class  74.  Painters'   supplies 500.00 

Class  75.  Construction 6,169.40 

$36,724.60 

Buildings  and  grounds: 

Class  76.  Pay  roll,  roadways,  grading,  and  walks..      2, 643. 13 

Class  77.  Roadways,  grading,  and  walks 1-.         917.38 

Class  78.  Furniture,  new  buildings 

Class  79.  Furnishings,  assembly  hall 1,895.76 

Class  80.  Power,  heating,  and  lighting  plant 32,292.98 

37,749.24 

Pay  roll : 

Class  81.  Officers 30, 492. 24 

Class  82.  Administrative 27,  810. 11 

Class  83.  Ward    service 117,741.92 

Class  84.  Domestic   service 8,220.68 

Class  85.  Kitchen    service 24,529.20 

Class  86.  Industrial 6, 624. 33 

Class  87.  Laundry    service 12,015.74 

Class  88.  Fire    service 625.00 

Class  89.  Engineers 33,458.93 

Class  90.  Carpenters  and  builders 5,020.22 

Class  91.  Tinners 1, 082. 00 

Class  92.  Construction 2, 180.  70 

Class  93.  Painters 4, 429. 07 

Class  94.  Electricians 7, 459. 37 

Class  95.  Farm  and  garden 16,521.38 

Class  96.  Stable   service 6,467.52 

Class  97.  Dairy  and  cow  bams 4, 296. 20 

Class  98.  Lawns  and  grounds . 5,705.77 

308,580.38 

On  hand: 

Support 22, 864. 21 

Repairs 3, 109. 71 

Buildings  and  grounds 12,816.69 

Power,  heating,  and  lighting  plant 90,028.31 

Corered  into  United  States  Treasury  to  close  appro- 
priation lapsed  into  surplus  fund — act  of  Congress 

approved  Mar.  4,  1909 — buildings  and  grounds 584.10 

-    129,403.02 

Total 873, 354. 74 

The  following  summaries  of  population  and  expenditures  have 
been  prepared  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  National  Clon- 
ference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  adopted  May  16,  1906 : 

Bummary  of  population. 


Male.      Female.    Total. 


Nnmber  of  patients  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 

Number  of  patients  received  dimng  the  year 

Nmnber  of  patients  discharged  or  died  dming  year 

Nomber  of  patients  at  end  of  fiscal  year , 

Daily  average  nmnber  of  patients 

Average  nmnber  of  officers  and  employees  dming  year. . 


2,193 

443 

520 

2,116 

2,143 

529 


723 
180 
157 
746 
741 
284 


2,916 

623 

677 

2,862 

2,884 

813 
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Summary  of  expenditures. 

Current  expenses: 

Salaries  and  wages $308,680.38 

Clotliing 20, 732. 25 

Subsistence 272, 843. 30 

Ordinary  repairs 8, 608. 18 

Office,  domestic,  and  outdoor  expenses 58,716.77 

Total 069,477.88 

Extraordinary  expenses : 

New  buildings,  land,  etc 87,749.24 

Permanent  Improvements  to  existing  buildings..; 36, 724. 60 

Total 74,473.84 

Grand  total 743,96172 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

Patron.-— William  Howard  Taft,  President  of  the  United  States. 

President.— FercivdJ  Hall,  M.  A. 

Secretary. — Charles  S.  Bradley,  Esq. 

Treasurer. — George  X.  McLanahan,  Esq. 

Directors. — Hon.  George  C.  Perkins,  Senator  from  California;  Hon.  Thetus  W.  Sims, 
Member  of  Congress  from  Tennessee;  Hon.  E.  L.  Taylor,  jr.,  Member  of  Congress  from 
Ohio,  representing  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  Edward  Miner  Gallaudet,  Ph. 
D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Connecticut;  Hon.  John  W.  Foster j  Hon.  Francis  M.  Cockrell;  R.  Ross 
Perry,  Esq.;  Theodore  W.  Noyes,  Esq.,  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  John  B.  Wight, 
Esq.,  of  New  York. 

•    FAOTJLTY  OF  GALULX7DBT  COLLEGE. 

Emeritus  _president  and  professor  of  moral  and  political  science. — Edward  Min^ 
Gallaudet,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

President  and  professor  of  applied  mathematics  and  pedagogy. — Percival  Hall,  M.  A. 

Vice  jyresident  and  professor  of  languages. — Eklward  A.  Fay,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

Emeritus  professor  of  natural  science  and  lecturer  on  pedagogy. — Rev.  John  W.  Chicke^ 
ing,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  English  and  history. — J.  Burton  Hotchkiss,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D. 

Professor  of  mathematics  and  Latin. — ^Amos  G.  Draper,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D. 

Professor  of  natural  science. — Charles  R.  Ely,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  physics  and  biology. — Herbert  E.  Day,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Latin. — ^Allan  B.  Fay,  M.  A. 

Instructor  in  English  and  in  charge  of  college  women. — Elizabeth  Peet. 

Instructor  in  mathematics  and  engineering. — Isaac  Allison,  E.  E. 

Instructor  in  gymnastics. — ^Albert  F.  Adams,  M.  A. 

Instructor  in  Sawing. — Arthur  D.  Bryant,  B.  Ph. 

Instructor  in  gymnastics  and  librarian. — Helen  Northrop,  B.  A. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  ARTICTJLATION. 

Professor  in  charge. — Percival  Hall,  M.  A. 

Instructor. — ^Annie  E.  Jameson. 

Normal  fellows. — Victor  Skyberg,  St.  Olaf  Colle^,  Minn.;  Edmiston  W.  lies,  Uni' 
versity  of  Kansas;  Henry  Vigour,  Baker  University,  Kana. ;  Beatrice  Minhinnette, 
Shorter  College,  Ga. 

Normal  student. — Grace  Long,  Council  Bluffs  Hi^  School,  Iowa. 

FACULTY  OF  THE  ESNDALL  SCHOOL. 

President. — Percival  Hall,  M.  A. 
Principal. — Lyman  Steed,  M.  A. 

Jn««ructor«.— Melville  Ballard,  M.  S.;  Sarah  H.  Porter,  M.  A.;  Clara  Taliaferro;  Helen 
Fay;  Musa  Marbut,  M.  A.;  M.  Edetha  Williams,  B.  A. 
Instructor  in  art  and  manual  training. — Gertrude  L.  Dunn. 
Instructor  in  cooking. — Adelaide  Waring. 
Instructor  in  sewing. — Lydia  Suman. 

DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Supervisor  and  disbursing  agent. — Louis  L.  Hooper,  M.  A. 

Attending  physician. — D.  Kerfoot  Shute,  M.  D. 

Matron. — Mary  E.  Schenck. 

Matron,  Kendall  School,  boys. — ^Mrs.  C.  A.  R.  Crossley. 

Matron,  Kendall  School,  girls. — Harriet  Vandeventer. 

Boys^  Supervisor. — G.  W.  Harlow. 

GirW  Supervisor. — Elizabeth  M.  Paul, 

Gardener. — Edward  Mangum. 

f'arm€r .—Harley  D.  Drake,  B.  A. 
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FIFTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COLUMBIA 
INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF. 


Columbia  Institution  foe  the  Deaf, 
KendaU  Oreen,  Washington,  D.  O.,  September  29, 1911. 

Sib:  The  number  of  pupils  and  students  remaining  in  the  institution 
July  1.  1910,  was  107;  admitted  during  the  year,  22;  admitted  for 
the  scnool  year  1911-12,  33.  Total,  162  (89  males,  73  females). 
From  July  1,  1910  to  July  1,  1911,  there  were  under  instruction  74 
males  ana  55  females,  a  total  of  129,  of  whom  76  have  been  in  the 
collegiate  department,  representing  30  Stfi^tes,  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia and  Canada,  and  53  in  the  primary  department.  Of  these, 
37  were  admitted  as  beneficiaries  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  During 
the  fiscal  year  25  were  discharged  from  the  institution  by  graduation 
and  otherwise. 

A  list  of  the  names  of  students  and  pupils  who  have  been  under 
instruction  in  this  institution  since  July  1,  1910,  will  be  found  ap- 
pended to  this  report 

HEAIiTH, 

Excellent  health  has  prevailed  during  the  year  among  nearly  all 
the  students  and  pupils.  There  were  two  mild  cases  of  measles  and 
two  of  mumps. 

Two  cases  requiring  surgical  treatment,  one  for  rheumatism  and 
the  other  for  appendicitis,  were  skillfully  and  successfully  cared  for  at 
the  Greorge  Wasnington  University  Hospital. 

CHANQES  IN  THE  CORPS  OF  OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS. 

Dr.  Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  the  founder  of  this  institution,  and  its 
president  for  almost  half  a  century,  resigned  in  May,  1911. 

Mr.  Percival  Hall  was  appointed  to  fifl  his  place. 

An  account  of  the  exercises  of  May  10,  when  Dr.  Gallaudet  for- 
mally resigned  and  Mr.  Hall  was  installed  as  his  successor,  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  board,  to  take  the 
place  of  Justice  David  Brewer, ^deceased,  so  the  institution  will 
continue  to  eiyov  Dr.  Gallaudet's* valuable  services. 

Miss  Mary  Edetha  Williams,  a  graduate  of  Gallaudet  College  of 
the  year  1909,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  the  Kendall  Scnool. 

Mr.  Wallace  G,  Fowler,  tor  many  years  supervisor  and  disbursing 
agent  for  the  institution,  resigned  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  1911. 
Bus  place  has  been  filled  by  tne  appointment  of  Mr.  Louis  L.  Hooper. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  R.  Crosslev  has  been  appointed  matron  for  the  Kendall 
School  boys,  in  place  of  Miss  Sadie  Fletcher. 
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Mr.  G.  W.  Harlow  takes  the  place  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Bowles  as 
supervisor  for  the  Kendall  School  bo^,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Paul 
succeeds  Miss  Slava  Snyder  as  supervisor  for  the  girls. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  in  May,  1911,  it  was  decided 
to  separate  the  gardening  and  greenhouse  work  and  care  of  the 
grounds  from  that  of  the  farm  and  dairy.  . 

Mr.  Edward  Mangum,  for  many  years  former  and  head  gardener, 
will  continue  in  charge  ol  the  grounds  and  greenhouses,  and  Mr. 
Harley  D.  Drake,  of  the  class  of  1904,  Gallaudet  College,  who  has 
had  considerable  practical  experience  as  a  farmer  and  dairyman,  has 
been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  and  dairy. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  new  course  of  instruction,  beeun  in  the  fall  of  1909  in  the 
college,  was  carefully  reported  in  the  last  annual  report. 

The  required  comrse  has  been  continued  without  change. 

It  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  optional  studies  library  work^  with  our 
own  librarian^  Miss  Helen  Northrop,  in  charge;  domestic  science,  and 
work  in  dairying  and  gardening,  under  the  direction  of  the  institution 
officers. 

LBOTDBBS. 

The  following  special  lectures  have  been  delivered  during  the  year: 

The  Loma  Doone  Countiy,  by  President  Edward  M.  Gallaudet. 

The  American  Frontier,  by  Dr.  Edward  A.  Fay. 

The  Greek  Athletic  Education,  by  Dr.  Hotchkifls. 

A  Trigonometrical  Summer,  by  Dr.  Draper. 

Our  Inaect  Friends  and  Enemies,  by  Dr.  Ely. 

Le  Caianticler,  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Fay. 

The  Southern  Industrial  Education  Association,  by  Prof.  Day. 

m  THB  KENDALL  SCHOOL. 

Short  Stories,  by  Mr.  Steed. 

The  Three  Wise  Men,  by  Mr.  Ballard. 

Fury  Tales,  by  Mr.  Lee. 

Stones  Told  by  a  Father  to  His  Son,  by  Mr.  Stevenson. 

An  Indian  Buffalo  Hunt,  by  Mr.  Bowles. 

Ein^of  the  Golden  River,  by  Miss  Maud  Peet. 

TheLion  and  Androcles,  by  Miss  Michaels. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDmiRES. 

The  balance  from  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1910,  was  $406.77; 
receipts  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  maintenance, 
$77, 000;  from  board  and  tuition  and  miscellaneous  sources,  $6^759.26; 
total,  $84,146.03. 

The  usual  ap{)ropriation  of  $5,000  for  special  repairs  and  improve- 
ments  was  received,  and  was  all  expended  on  very  much  needed 
work  on  buildmgs  and  pounds. 

The  special  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
dormitory,  partially  destroyed  by  fire  on  February  6, 1910,  was  made 
available  for  equipment,  furniture,  and  paving  adjacent  to  this 
dormitory,  and  was  entirely  expended  for  these  purposes,  making 
possible  the  restoration  of  the  college  men's  building. 
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The  expenditures  for  the  support  of  the  institution  for  the  fiscal 

J  ear  ended  June  30,  1911,  were  983,210.35,  leaving  a  balance  on 
and  of  $935.68. 
A  detailed  account  of  expenditures  for  the  year  is  given  below. 

ReoeipU  and  expendiiures,  maintenance  of  institution. 

BBOBIPTS. 

Balance  from  old  account $406. 77 

From  the  Twamuy  of  the  United  States 77,  OOa  00 

Board  and  tuition 6,S07. 82 

BookB 289.92 

Livestock 010.00 

aothiiMf 24.46 

Medicaiservicee 70.00 

Milk 388.87 

Miscellaneous 148.20 

Total ,    84,146.08 

BXPENDITURBS. 

Salaries  and  wages 46,717.62 

Miscellaneous  repain 2,268.26 

Hous^old  and  marketing 8, 627. 13 

Meats 4,667.86 

Groceries 2,664.73 

Butter  and  eggs 2,196*76 

Bread 1,444.88 

Medical  attendance  and  nursiiur 1,027.20 

Telephone,  electric  clock,  and  mre  alarms 36L  66 

Furniture 411.23 

Dry  goods 916.01 

Gas , 1,268.46 

Fuel 4,874  09 

Feed 1,943.25 

Medicines  and  chemicals 292. 47 

Books  and  stationery 1, 062. 40 

Hardware 909.00 

Pknts, seeds, and  tools -^...  1,466.89 

Bhcksmithing 304.86 

Wagon  and  carriage  repairing 367.66 

Ice 486*  88 

Lire  slock 2,167.86 

Inddental 1,142.66 

Stami>ed  envelopes 60. 23 

Auditing  accoimts 225. 00 

Printing 897.68 

Lectures 67.60 

Oothing 132.86 

Balance 935.68 

Total 84,146.03 

Receipts  and  expenditureSf  special  repain, 

BECEIFT8. 

From  the  Treasury  of  the  United  states $5, 000. 00 

BXPBNDlTXmBfi. 

Bkctric  supplies 142.50 

Steam  fitting 913.76 

RepaiiB  to  pavements 2, 104. 16 

Peoble  dating  houses 996.00 

Phunbii^ 146t  76 

Paintiiig  and  supplies 804. 88 

Furnace  repairs  and  tinning 308.96 

F^  escape 85.00 

Total 6,000.00 
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RseeipU  and  expendUwea,  rebuilding  and  equipping  dormitory, 

BBCISIFra. 

Prom  the  Treamiry  of  the  United  Statee $25,000.00 

EXPENDITUBES. 

Gaipentering 2,246.25 

Lumber 1,97a  03 

Tiling 528.93 

Electric  fixtures 81L29 

Paints,  oils,  etc 1, 177. 31 

Painting 1,35L55 

Plastering 1,249.60 

Glazing 80.00 

Plumbing 626.00 

Plumbing  materials 1, 209. 04 

Metal  ceuings 2,064.59 

Papering .' 71L  60 

Supenising  architect *. 1,125.00 

Fire  extinguishers,  etc % 467.36 

Concrete  flooring^  etc 1, 040. 80 

Roofing  and  tinnmg 905.42 

Steam  fitting 483.67 

Hardware 560.19 

Labor 49L03 

Millwork,  sashes,  doors,  etc 524.35 

Slating 638.00 

Masonry  and  supplies 948.00 

Repairs  to  walks  and  drives 84L00 

Furniture,  etc 2,946.00 

Total 25,000.00 

ESTIMATES   FOR   THE  FISCAL  YEAR   ENDING   JUNE  30, 

1918. 

The  following  estimates  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913;  have 
already  been  submitted. 

For  the  simport  of  the  institution,  including  salaries  and  incidental 
expenses  for  oooks  and  iUustrative  apparatus  and  for  general  repairs 
and  improvements,  $78^550. 

For  repairs  to  the  buildings  of  the  institution,  including  plumbing 
and  steamfitting,  and  for  repairs  to  pavements  within  the  grounds, 
$10,000. 

For  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  a  dormitory  to  replace  the 
old  one  now  used  for  college  women  and  officers,  $75,000;  of  which 
sum  not  more  than  $3,000  may  be  used  for  the  construction  or  renting 
of  temporary  quarters  for  the  accommodation  of  those  usually  housea 
in  said  dormitory. 

The  sum  askea  for  special  repairs  in  $5,000  more  than  that  usually 
allowed  this  institution.  It  is  necessary  for  extensive  repairs  to 
the  main  kitchen,  for  providing  proper  store  room  for  food  and 
supplies  that  will  be  convenient  to  the  kitchen,  and  for  arranging  a 
room  for  domestic  science  work  for  the  students  of  this  institution. 

A  new  dormitory  for  the  young  ladies  of  the  coU^e  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  The  present  structure  is  the  oldest  building  in  use  by  the 
institution  for  such  purposes,  having  been  erected  in  1859  and  shortly 
after.  It  is  with  difficulty  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition.  It  is  not 
at  all  fireproof,  nor  is  its  arrangement  such  that  thorough  fire  mro- 
tection  can  be  given  to  the  deaf  young  women  residing  therein.  ^  The 
proposed  new  building  is  the  most  urgent  present  need  of  the  insti- 
tution. 
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CHANGE  OF  NAME  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

By  the  sundry  civil  act  approved  March  4,  1911,  the  name  of  the 
institution  was  chained  from  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  to  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf. 

VISITS  TO  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  month  of  May  the  president  of  the  institution  visited 
schools  tor  the  deaf  in  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Trenton.  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Incuanapolis.  and  Jacfaonville,  fll., 
to  study  methods  employed  in  the  various  scnools,  and  to  increase, 
if  possiole,  interest  in  the  higher  education  of  the  deaf. 

MEETING  OF  THE  CONVENTION  OF  AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS. 

A  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
was  held  at  Delavan,  Wis.,  from  July  6  to  13, 1911. 

At  tlus  meeting  many  interesting  papers  were  read  and  discussions 
held  on  topics  connected  with  the  education  of  the  deaf.  There  was 
also  a  fine  exhibit  of  art  work  and  manual  training  from  many  ipsti- 
tutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

This  institution  was  represented  on  the  program  byDr.  E.  A.  Fay, 
vice  president  of  the  college,  and  bj  Profs.  iS-aper,  Day,  and  A,  B. 
Fay.  The  president  of  the  institution  and  a  number  of  oiu*  teachers 
were  also  in  attendance. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  this 
country,  and  was  remarkable  for  tne  attendance  of  a  laxge  number 
of  educated  deaf  people,  now  engaged  in  teaching  in  various  schools 
for  the  deaf. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  almost  all  of  them  were  graduates  of 
this  institution. 

EXERCISES  OP  PRESENTATION  DAY, 

The  public  anniversary  of  the  college  was  held  in  the  college  chapel 
on  Weonesday,  May  10. 

Rev.  Herbert  Draper  Gallaudet,  associate  minister.  Central  Con- 
gr^ational  Chmrch,  Boston,  offered  the  opening  prayer. 

The  orations  and  dissertations,  delivered  by  members  of  the 
graduating  class,  were  as  follows: 

Scientific  Fanning  in  the  South,  Geone  Hubbard  Bailey,  North  Carolina. 
Mechanical  Dentistry;  A  New  Field  for  the  Deaf,  by  Edwin  Winfred  Nies,  New 
Yo^. 
The  Commercial  Utilization  of  Waste  Products,  Leslie  Andrew  Elmer,  California. 

PBBSBNTATION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOB  DEGBBES. 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Fay,  vice  president  of  the  college,  presented  the 
candidates  for  degrees. 

For  the  degree  of  master  of  arts. 

Normal  Fellows. 

Mart  Bbss  Michablb,  B.  A.,  Vassar     Madison  Jbffebson  Lbb,  B.  A.,  M«  A., 
CoUege,  New  York.  Central  Umvereity,  Kentucky. 
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Far  ihg  degne  qf  hatMar  of  ortM, 

Qbobgb  Hubbabp  Bailxt.  Hbmrt  SrBVBirf  Mobbib,  ^. 

Ethbl  Fannib  Eaton.  Goi^dix  Annib  Nbwhav. 

Lesub  Andbbw  Elmbb.  Edwin  Winfrbd  Nibs. 

HoMBB  Eabl  Gbaob.  Emma  Lovina  Pkb. 

John  Tom  Howbb.  Elmbb  Dovico  Talbbbt. 

For  the  degree  ofbathelor  o/edence. 

WiLUAM  BaXTBB  MoBBT. 

For  the  degree  of  bachelor  ofphilo9ophy. 

BiBD  Lbb  Obaybn.  Ita  Mbrbtr  Bobimson. 

For  Ike  degree  of  htKhOor  of  hUers . 

Mabt  Matilda  Fossan. 

Normal  StudentB. 

Maud  H.  Pbbt,  Yonkers  High  School,  Carl  P.  Bowlbs,  Cokate  Univenity, 

New  York.  New  York. 
Elwqod  a.  Stbtbnsoh ,  Bceoklyn  Hig^ 

School,  New  York. 

A  part  of  the  program  was  devoted  to  the  installation  of  President 
HaH. 

Addresses  were  made  on  behalf  of  the  board  of  diHwjtors  by  the 
Hon,  Thetus  W.  Sims,  and  for  the  alimmi  of  the  college  by  Dr. 
Robert  Patterson.  On  behalf  of  the  neighboring  colleges,  by  Dr. 
Thomas  FeU.  president  of  St.  John's  College,  AnnapoUs. 

Dr.  J.  R.  I)obyns,  superintendent  of  the  Mississippi  School  for  the 
Deaf,  represented  the  scnools  for  the  deaf  of  the  Umted  States. 

Dr.  Efdward  Miner  Gallaudet  made  a  brief  farewell  address,  and 
the  new  president  a  short  response. 

The  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  on  behalf  of  the  board  of  directors, 
presented  to  Dr.  Gallaudet  a  beautiful  loving  cup  of  silver. 

The  exercises  were  closed  by  a  benediction  by  the  Rev.  Oliver  J. 
Whildin,  missionary  to  the  deaf,  southern  diocese. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  these  exercises  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix. 

CONFERRING  OF  DEGREES. 

On  the  clodng  day  of  the  term,  June  21,  degrees  were  conferred  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  presentation  day  upon  all 
the  candidates  who  had  compUed  with  the  reouirements  of  the  faculty. 
excM>t  that  Mr.  Bird  Craven,  having  removed  conditions,  was  granted 
the  aegree  of  bachelor  of  arts  instead  of  bachelor  of  philosophy. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  order  of  the  ooard  of 
directors. 

Peroival  Hall,  President. 

The  Seobetaby  op  the  Intebioe. 
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RBGUIiATIONS. 

I.  The  academic  year  ia  divided  into  three  tenns,  the  first  b^;iiming  on  the  Thuvi- 
day  before  the  h»t  Thursday  in  September,  and  closing  on  the  24th  of  December; 
the  second  beginning  the  2d  (d  Janmury  and  closing  the  last  of  March;  the  third  begin- 
ning the  1st  of  April  and  ckmng  the  Wednesday  before  the  last  Wednesday  in  June. 

II.  The  vacations  are  from  the  24th  of  December  to  the  2d  of  January  and  from  the 
Wednesday  before  the  last  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  Thursday  before  the  last  Thursday 
in  September. 

Hi.  There  are  holidays  at  Thanksgiving,  Washington's  Birthday,  Easter,  and 
Decoration  Da>r. 

IV .  The  pupils  n^ay  visit  their  homes  during  the  regular  vacations  and  at  the  above- 
named  holidays,  but  at  no  other  time  imless  lor  some  special  urgent  reason,  and  then 
only  by  penmssion  oi.  the  president 

V.  'Aie  bills  for  the  maanienaoce  and  tuition  of  pupils  supported  by  their  friends 
must  be  paid  semiannuaUy  in  advance. 

VI.  The  charge  for  pay  pupils  is  $350  per  annum.  This  sum  covers  all  expenses 
in  the  primary  department  ezce|>t  clothing^  and  aU  in  the  college,  except  clothing 
and  books  ana  extraordinary  mecucd  attention. 

VII.  All  deaf-mutes  of  teachable  age,  of  good  mental  capacity,  and  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  District  ol  Columbia,  are  received  without  charge.  To  students  from  the 
States  and  Territories  who  have  not  the  means  of  defraying  all  the  e3q>ense8  of  the 
college  course  the  board  of  direct(»8  renders  such  assistance  as  circumstances  seem 
to  require,  so  far  as  the  means  at  its  disposal  will  allow. 

VIII.  It  is  expected  that  tiie  friends  of  the  pupils  will  provide  them  with  clothing, 
and  it  is  important  that  upon  entering  or  returmng  to  the  institution  they  should  be 
supplied  with  a  safficient  amount  for  an  entire  year.  All  clothing  should  be  plainly 
marked  with  the  owner's  name. 

IX.  All  letters  concerning  pupils  or  applications  for  admission  should  be  addressed 
to  the  president. 

X.  The  institution  is  open  to  visitors  during  term  time  on  Thursdays  only  between 
the  hours  of  9  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  chapel  services  on  Sunday 
afternoons  at  3  o'clock* 

OATALOaXJB  OF  MTTDENTS  AND  FUPILS. 

IN  VBS  COLLBOB. 


Arizona: 

Ethel  F.  Eaton. 
Arkansas: 

Ora  H.  Blanchard. 

A.  W.  Patterson. 
Calif omta: 

Leslie  A.  Elmer. 

Edith  Nelson. 
Colorado: 

Mabel  J.  Jensin. 

John  C.  Clesson. 

Harry  Gardner. 

Winfield  Roller. 
Connecticut: 

Walter  C.  BookinelL 

Michael  Lapides. 
District  of  Columbia: 

Maud  E.  EdingtoB. 

Henry  J.  StcyiMatMi. 


Geoma: 

Henry  S.  Mcvris. 
Idaho: 

Clifford  M.  Thompson. 
Illinois: 

Goldie  A.  Newman. 

Iva  M.  Robinsoa. 
Indiana: 

Leon  P.  Jones. 
Iowa: 

Luveme  S.  B3rrBe. 

Hubert  M.  West. 

Leonard  Kendall. 

Arthur  Rasmussott. 

Florence  Hetts. 

Fern  Herringt(Mi. 

Jessie  Litzenoeig. 

Pearl  Pollock. 

Grace  Evans. 
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Kansas: 

Dora  Campbell. 

Ralph  Decker. 

Edward  S.  Foltz. 

John  T.  Hower. 

Homer  E.  Grace. 

Fred  Moore. 

Cora  A.  Denton. 

William  Schaler. 

Ethel  Wickham. 

Ruth  Williams. 
Kentucky: 

Adolph  N.  Struck. 

Ashland  Martin. 

Kate  H.  Martin. 

Amy  Fowler. 
Manitoba: 

Archibald  Wright,  jr. 
Maryland: 

William  F.  Miller. 
Minnesota: 

Mary  M.  Fossan. 

Petra  F.  Fandrem. 

John  M.  Jacobson. 
Mississippi: 

Shelby  W.  Harris. 
Missouri: 

Ebner  Talbert. 

Jennie  F.  Susman. 

Russell  R.  Shannon. 

Carl  Smith. 

Ruby  McCullough. 
Nebraska: 

Vernon  Butterbaugh. 

Charles  Biasing. 

Anna  V.  Johnson. 

RuiaBurt. 

Harriet  Bauman. 

Eugene  Hogle. 

Nellie  Johnson. 

Stacia  Kuta. 

Eva  Redmon. 

R.  W.  Mullin. 

Frank  A.  Andrewjeski. 

Gladys  Clark. 
New  York: 

Edwin  W.  Nies. 

Vernon  S.  Birck. 

Margaret  S.  Sherman. 


New  York— Continued. 

Frederick  F.  Fancher. 

Clinton  B.  F.  Enswortfa. 
North  Carolina: 

Emma  L.  Pike. 

Geo.  H.  Bailey. 

Viigie  A.  Haywood. 

Osoir  Hunter. 
North  Dakota: 

Olga  Ajiderson. 
Ohio: 

Wm.  H.  Arras. 

Helena  Froelich. 

Ruth  Knox. 

FilLnces  Rumsey. 

Kreigh  Ayers. 

EmmaNeuman. 
Oregon: 

Bird  S.  Craven. 
Pennsylvania: 

Emily  A.  S.  Blackwood. 

Mary  H.  Bums. 

Hume  L.  Battiste. 

J.  Wilbur  GledhiU. 

Frederick  H.  Hu^es. 

W.  G.  Durian. 

Rebecca  Rosenstein. 

Louise  Sadelmyer. 
South  Carolina: 

Annie  L.  Dwight. 
Texas: 

Mary  B.  Sharp. 

Thomas  L.  Anderson. 

Grover  C.  Farquar. 
Utah: 

Alfred  C.  Keeley,  jr. 

Kate  Orr  Keeley. 
Washington: 

Alice  S.  Hammond. 

Elsie  T.  Peterson. 

Mabel  Scanlon. 

Arthiur  B.  Classen. 

Frank  H.  Thompson. 
West  Virginia: 

E.  E.  Sparks. 
Wisconsin: 

Harold  Linde. 
Wyoming: 

W.  Baxter  Mosey. 


KXNDALL  SCHOOL. 


Colorado: 

Winfield  I.  Roller. 
Connecticut: 

Walter  C.  Rockwell. 
Delaware: 

Robert  Johnston. 

Harry  Miller. 

Raymond  Webb. 
District  of  Columbia: 

Raymond  Allen. 

Benjamin  Beaver. 

Ajitonio  Cichino. 

William  Conway. 

Frank  Berman. 

Idorton  W.  Galloway. 


District  of  Colambia--Continued. 
William  A.  Gray. 
Frederick  D.  mil. 
William  TJ.  Lynch. 
John  C.  Miller. 
LeeMinter. 
Cecil  Moore. 
James  A.  Nash. 
Louis  Pucci. 
Francis  E.  Ridgeway. 
Leonard  Stark. 
Joseph  Stinson. 
Charles  Sullivan. 
Henry  Stegemerteii* 
Robert  Werdig. 
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New  York:  District  of  Golmnbla— Continued. 

Clinton  F.  C.  Enawwth.  Frances  Goetz. 

Robert  E.  Conley.  Elsie  Hutchins. 

North  Carolina:  Fannie  Hoke. 

Robert  Bulluck.  Matilda  Maddox. 

West  Viridnia:  Annie  P.  Neitzey. 

Ruric  N.  ManhaU.  Viigie  E.  O'Nem. 

Delaware:  Pearl  J.  Pearson. 

Ida  EllingBWorth.  Sophia  Stansbtuy. 

Florence  Johnston.  Laura  Svkes. 

Ellen  J.  McCabe.  Alice  Woolford. 

Olivia  Peterson.  Florence  Young. 

Peaii  Roberts.  Mildred  Mojonnier. 

Mabel  M.  Sines.  West  Vir]g:inia: 

District  of  Columbia:  Narcissa  Watts. 

Annie  Ball.  Lulu  Watts. 

Mary  E.  Blocher.  Roxie  Wickline. 

Myrtle  E.  Connick.  Ontario: 

Madeline  Glenn.  Elsie  Burke. 

Louise  Golding. 
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APPENDIX. 

ADDBBSSES  DEUVB&BD  AT  THE  PBBSBNTATION  EZSB0ISB8  OF 
aALIAXJDET  COLLEaE  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  INSTALLAUGN 
OF  PBESIDENT  hall,  may  10,  1911. 

A  Prayer  at  K:#nda31  Green,  by  Bev.  Herbert  OaliM&det. 

O  Thou  Giver  of  every  good  aad  perfect  gift,  our  God,  from  whom  all  hety  desires, 
all  good  counsels,  and  all  just  works  do  proceed,  our  Father;  whose  loving  case  pro- 
tecteth  and  guideth  us  with  strong  and  tender  hands^  we  beseech  Thee,  grant  unto 
this  institution  where  Thy  love  and  life  in  Jesus  Ghnst  have  been  in  so  many  ways 
manifested  in  the  past,  the  further  evidence-iuid  assurance  of  Thy  meicy,  truth,  and 
grace. 

With  full  and  grateful  hearts  we  thank  Thee  for  Thy  guidance  throu^  the  yeus; 
for  the  lig^t  of  the  knowledge  of  Thy  glory  made  plain  by  the  ministry  of  these  coU^ 
halls;  for  the  lives  here  devotedly  given  for  the  victory  of  a  great  ideal;  for  the  lives 
devotedly  going  out  from  here  to  service  and  helpfulness  among  their  kind.  We 
thank  Thee  for  all  that  this  institution  has  meant  in  the  past  and  means  to-day;  for 
the  hopes  that  have  centered  here;  for  the  sacrifices  that  have  been  freely  rendered  for 
the  common  good;  for  the  life  purposes  that  have  here  found  inspiration  uid  motive 
and  leading.  We  pray  that  th^r  blessing  may  be  upon  all  who  lihat  or  have  labored 
here,  establishing  their  labors  in  Thy  good  time  and  way.  We  pray  Thy  especial 
blessing  ma^  be  upon  them  who  bear  the  neater  burden,  upon  him  who  lays  it  down, 
and  upon  hun  who  now  takes  it  up,  that  tney  may  see  the  work  of  their  haiids  and  be 
satisfied,  knowing  that  it  is  Thy  work,  and  only  to  be  done  in  Thy  name. 

Grant  wisdom  and  guidance,  we  beseech  Thee,  in  all  the  coming  time,  a  yet  fuller 
measure  of  Thy  truth,  a  yet  larger  portion  of  Thy  spirit,  a  yet  nobler  devotion  to  Thv 
ideal  of  character  ana  service  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  in  his  name  we  ask 
it  iJl,  pledging  Thee  the  glory.    Amen. 

Address  of  Hon.  Thetus  W.  Sims. 

Mr.  President:  The  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  was  chartered  by  Congress 
in  1857.  In  1864  the  collegiate  department  was  authorized  by  a  special  act  of  Congress, 
and  provision  was  soon  made  for  tne  free  admission  to  this  department  of  worthy  deaf- 
mute  youth  from  any  of  Uie  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union. 

The  number  of  free  scholarships  was  at  first  onlv  10,  but  there  are  now  100;  and  75 
are  at  present  filled  by  students  representing  83  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Those  from  the  States  are  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  Membera  of  Congress 
approved  by  the  Seoetarv  of  the  Interior. 

In  the  management  of  the  institution  Congress  is  represented  on  the  board  of  direct- 
ors by  a  Senator,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  two  Members  of  the 
**  '      1  by  the  Speaker.    The  President  of  the  United  States  is  ex  officio 


House,  appointed    , 
patron  of  tne  institution. 

More  than  900  students,  representing  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  training  given  by  the  college,  and  they  have  proved  in  their  after  lives 
that  the  advanced  education  afforded  them  here  has  greatly  increased  their  useful- 
ness and  added  to  their  happiness. 

Nothing  perhaps  is  more  conclusive  evidence  that  this  is  a  national  institution  than 
has  just  been  shown  by  reading  the  list  of  graduates  or  those  receiving  degrees,  as 
nearly  every  one  comes  from  a  different  State  in  the  Union. 

I  do  not  think  there  could  be  a  higher  object  of  national  consideration  than  the 
objects  and  purposes  of  Uiis  and  similar  institutions.    Therefore  I  do  not  think  the 

i>UDlic  funds  of  tne  National  Government,  acquired  by  public  taxation,  could  be  used 
or  a  more  beneficent  general  public  purpose. 


V 
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AddTMW  of  Dr.  Bob«rt  Pattarson. 

Mr.  Premdent,  ladies,  and  gentlemen:  To  ervery  college  man  his  alma  mater  is 
dear.  In  it  he  takes  just  pride,  and  bestows  on  it  devout  homage.  Tliis  devoti<»i 
kee^  np  the  fire  of  enthnaasm  for  continuous  improvement  in  the  institution  and 
the  individual  alike. 

Would  it  be  claiming  too  much  to  say  that  our  college  means  more  to  its  alumni 
than  do  colleees  for  the  hearing  to  their  alumni?  We  stand  on  holy  ground;  here  is 
the  battlefield  on  i^dch  was  foi^t  to  a  successful  issue  theproposition  whether  or  not 
the  deaf  were  equal  to  the  pursuit  of  higher  education.  This  is  the  only  college  that 
keeps  <^n  the  ^teway  to  nigher  attainments  for  the  deaf. 

On  this  occasion  a  host  of  memcmes  comes  up  from  the  past,  and  all  our  thoughts 
center  on  the  chief  figure  in  the  hiatory  of  our  alma  mater,  our  leader  in  the  arena  of 
action.  What  makes  nis  leadership  the  more  interesting  and  inspiring  is  the  fetct  that 
he  is  a  worthy  son  of  the  distinguished  pioneer,  Thcmias  H<^idns  Qallaudet,  who 
biased  the  way  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  our  countrv  so  eariy  as  1817.  His 
leadership  had  its  germination  in  a  predicticm  which  he  caught,  in  his  boyhoodj  from 
the  Upe  in  his  fttth^  to  the  effect,  that  a  college  for  the  deaf  was  a  possibility  m  the 
horizon  of  the  future. 

This  prediction  inspired  in  him  a  resolution  to  foUow  in  the  footsteps  of  lus  father 
and  consecrate  his  life  to  the  service  and  uplift  of  the  deaf.  When  he  stood  up-  on  the 
28th  of  June,  1864,  to  be  installed  as  president  of  ^e  college  dedicated  on  that  dav 
to  the  deaf,  he  was  possessed  of  no  wild  spirit  of  adventure,  his  soul  was  steadied  witn 
a  calm  faith  and  determination  to  turn  the  prophecv  of  his  f&ther  to  a  reality. 

This  &ith  and  determination  gave  him  strength  and  courage  to  fight  his  battle 
•gainst  the  forces  of  prejudice,  doubt,  and  opposition  that  he  encountered  in  his  way, 
and  he  never  wavered  under  the  strain.  Like  Constantine  of  old,  he  saw  the  cross  of 
his  cause  flftfpinp  in  the  sky  and  knew  that  by  it  he  must  conquer,  and  he  prees^ 
on  to  victory.  How  well  he  succeeded  is  told  in  the  story  of  how  this  broad  domain 
of  Kendall  Qreen  became  the  home  of  the  college,  of  how  these  beautiful  buildings 
went  up,  of  how  free  scholarships  were  obtained  to  insure  the  stability  of  the  college. 
All  honor  to  our  gallant  leader. 

The  work,  the  record,  the  influence  of  our  alma  mater,  all  attest  that  it  has  been  well 
worth  while.  Almost  a  thousand  graduates  have  gone  forth  from  these  waUs,  who 
otherwise  might  still  be  held  down  by  the  bonds  of  inferiority  and  limitation.  We 
remember,  do  we  not,  how,  as  we  were  passing  through  the  training  afforded  here, 
we  awoke  to  a  new  life  under  the  expanding  intelligence  and  knowledge  that  came  to 
us,  and  how  the  bars  of  the  prison  house  in  which  our  deafness  confined  us  gave  way 
one  by  one?  And  at  length  when  the  time  came  for  us  to  leave  these  well  beloved 
scenes,  we  had  libemtion;  we  began  to  get  a  different  point  of  view  on  life,  and  power 
to  lace  the  future  without  fear.  We  went  forward  with  something  of  eagerness  and 
confidence  to  seek  places  in  the  business  and  the  professional  world,  determined  to 
make  eood,  and  we  met  with  an  attitude  of  friendly  encouragement.  We  shrank  not 
from  tne  crucible  of  experience  and  came  out  with  a  hurger  capacity  for  appreciating 
the  joys  of  the  higer  life,  and  for  participating  in  the  many  activities  ana  interests 
conceotiated  in  efi^rts  for  the  welfare  of  the  human  race.  And  the  world ,  appreciative 
of  our  efforts,  as  it  always  is  of  all  earnest  endeavor,  has  not  been  slow  in  bestowing 
upon  us  its  approbation  uid  reward. 

Our  alma  mater  has  stood  the  test  to  which  it  was  put,  and  thus  has  won  for  itself 
a  place  in  the  world  as  a  producer  of  human  wealth,  which,  more  than  material  wealth, 
is  the  glory  and  bulwark  oi  ft  nation.  The  results  which  our  college  has  achievea 
give  to  it  a  s^tnding  that  fully  justifies  its  permanent  existence. 

We  are  ^ad  of  an  oppcnrtumty  this  afternoon  to  acknowledge  publicly  the  debt 
we  owe  to  our  honied  and  beloved  leader.  Dr.  Edward  Miner  Gallaudet,  and  to  him 
we  now  turn. 

Dr.  Gallaudet,  dear  friend,  this  is  a  divine  moment  that  stirs  the  emotions,  as  it 
brings  us  once  more  ^e  to  face.  It  gives  us  the  privilege  of  saying  in  public  ^^t  is 
f^  and  well  understood,  if  not  often  enough  expressed,  between  you  and  us.  In 
kanching  this  college  ana  in  guiding  it  with  skill  and  success  for  so  long,  you  fostered 
lor  us  opportunities  to  develop  powers  ior  the  realization  of  nobler  human  aspirations, 
and  for  tne  cultivation  of  abikty  to  enter  upon  a  higher  plane  in  the  world's  activities. 
In  so  doing  voa  conferred  upon  us  the  precious  gut  of  your  love,  your  wisdom,  your 
coomge,  and  vour  strength,  uid  the  inspiration  of  your  personally,  your  character, 
and  your  ideals  of  life.  Toward  you  our  hearts  are,  as  tne  beautitul  line  of  Thomas 
Moore  expresses  it — 

Bloh  in  deep  hymns  of  gratitude  and  lovel 

and  ever  will  we  cherish  you  and  all  that  you  have  given  us  of  service  and  of  soul. 
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Our  regret  that  you  have  found  it  neceBsary  to  lay  down  the  heavy  burdens  you 
have  so  long  carried  is  tempered  b^r  the  knowledge  that  the  inspiration  and  helpful- 
ness of  your  love  will  be  continued  in  your  graduates  for  years  and  yean  to  come  and 
exert  an  uplifting  influence  on  those  as  yet  unborn. 

In  retiring  from  active  service  as  head  of  the  colleg;e  you  carry  with  you  our  best 
and  kindest  wishes  for  health,  happiness,  and  peace  in  uie  years  yet  to  come,  Mav 
God  be  {^x)d  to  you  in  the  blessings  of  rest  and  change  of  occupation  which  you  seek 
and  so  nchly  deserve. 

In  the  full  discharge  of  my  mission,  I  now  have  the  honcv  to  deliver  into  your  hands 
a  measaffe  of  love  and  gratitude  from  your  ''  bovs  and  girls."  May  it  help  to  deepen 
in  your  heart  the  sense  of  comfort  that  springs  nom  a  consciousness  of  service  done  in 
blessing  and  enriching  the  lives  of  others. 

President  Percival  Hall,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  offer  you  in  public  sincere  assurances 
of  our  imamimous  and  heartfdt  congratulations  upon  falling  heir  to  the  mantle  of  yQur 
distinguished  predecessor.  Yoiur  elevation  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  us  because  it 
is  the  choice  of  Dr.  (jallaudet,  based  upon  a  deep  conviction  of  your  fitness  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  your  office.  You  shall  always  have  our  strong  and  true  support  in  vour 
efforts  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  future  and  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  college; 
and  be  assured  that,  in  the  words  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow — 

Oar  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee, 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears. 

Our  ftdth  trlamphant  o'er  our  fears, 

Are  all  wUhthee-are  all  with  theel  _ 

AddreM  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Dobyzis. 

Members  of  the  corporation,  the  faculty,  students  of  the  colleg;e,  ladies,  and  gentle- 
men: I  desire  to  express  to  the  management  of  the  college  my  smcere  appreciation  ol 
the  distinguished  honor  of  being  called  to  represent  the  schools  for  the  deaf  of  this 
sreat  country  on  such  an  important  occasion  and  on  a  day  that  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
historv  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  as  well  as  that  of  the  life  of  the  only  college  for 
their  hi^er  education  in  the  world. 

Conscious  of  this  splendid  presence  and  thinking  of  a  Feet  and  a  Kerr  and  a  McIntyiB 
and  a  Gillett  and  a  Noyes  and  a  Johnson,  cotemporaries  of  one  whom  we  deliglit  to 
honor  to-day  and  ideals  of  my  own  young  manhood,  whose  very  names  are  synonyms 
of  that  whidi  is  hi^est  and  purest  and  best  and  whose  time  and  talents  and  energies 
were  given,  a  freewill  offering,  to  the  advancement  of  the  deaf,  I  feel  a  thrill  of  en&u- 
siasm  whicn  I  can  not  put  into  words. 

Hie  memory  of  their  marked  individualities,  their  superior  mental  and  moml  en- 
dowments, and  the  stainless  records  of  their  useful  and  unselfish  lives  help  us  to  get  a 
truer  conception  of  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  great  work  of  the  century  that 
makes  this  happy  experience  to-day  a  part  of  our  lives. 

We  are  living  m  the  crowning  century  of  time,  in  the  most  wonderful  coimtry  on  the 
earth,  under  Hie  best  ^vemment  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  among  a  people  who 
excel  the  nations  in  mdustry,  thrift,  and  enterprise.  When  we  think  of  what  has 
been  done  for  the  deaf  and  the  character  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  done  it,  are 
we  not  justified  in  feeling  that  we  stand  for  a  cause  which,  in  its  purpose  and  extent 
and  success,  is  in  keeping  with  the  energies  of  our  people,  the  quality  of  our  Gov^n- 
ment,  the  character  of  our  coimtry,  and  the  progress  of  our  times? 

Statistics,  to  the  uninterested,  are  always  uninteresting,  but  to  the  interested  ou^ht 
always  to  be  interesting.  I  am  confident  there  are  many  whose  Uyes  are  identined 
with  the  deaf  and  who  think  more  about  their  training  and  education  than  they  do 
about  any  other  subject,  to  say  nothing  about  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf,  who  ao  not  realize  the  enormous  proportions  of  the  work  and  expen- 
ditures alon^  this  line  during  the  century  which  stands  out  in  such  bold  relief. 

The  Amencan  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  beginning  with  January,  1875,  has  published  an- 
nually a  table  of  statistics  of  the  State  schools  showing,  among  other  things,  the  num- 
ber of  pupUs  attending,  the  number  of  instructors  employed,  and  the  amounts  ex- 
pended for  support  andf  for  buildings  and  grounds.  These  statistics  show  that  for  the 
years  1875  to  1910,  inclusive,  there  were  supported  347,881  pupils  and  that  th^e 
were  employed  32,489  instructors,  coimting,  of  course,  in  many  instances  the  same 
diildren  and  employees  year  after  year;  and  there  was  ex{>ended  for  support  $62,1899- 
380.57,  and  on  buildings  and  grounds  $12,411,105.65,  making  an  annual  average  total 
of  $2,131,440.23.  The  total  value  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  62  State  schools 
January  1,  1911,  was  $15,649,104,  or  an  avera^  value  of  $252,403. 

Would  that  a  Fay  had  appeared  in  1817  to  tabulate  and  publish  and  perpetuate  such 
statistics  that  we  might  see  what  a  century  of  work  revealed  1 

For  what  does  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  this  country  stand? 
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Looked  at  ftom  a  commercial  point  of  view,  it  mtist  be  a  moet  succeasful  enterprise 
when  the  legislative  bodies  of  our  sovereign  States  continue  to  mike  such  enormous 
appronriations  to  cover  expense  accounts. 

Looked  at  from  an  industrial  point  of  view,  it  takes  in  the  whole  range  of  occupations 
and  is  opening  the  way  for  them  to  enter  every  calling. 

Looked  at  m>m  the  point  of  citizeni^p,  statistics  bLow  that  the  educated  deaf  are 
not  only  not  dependent,  but  are  earning  annually  a  sum  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than, 
the  total  amounts  expended  by  the  States  in  the  care  and  training  of  those  placed  in 
the  schools  year  by  year. 

Looked  at  from  an  intellectual  or  literarv  point  of  view,  does  not  the  founding  and 
maintaining  and  operating  of  this  very  college  crown  it  with  the  supremest  success? 

I  may  teU  you  lliat  I  am  stirred  by  the  profoundest  emotions;  I  may  point  you  to 
men  of  imusiud  power  who  have  inmiolated  themselves  upon  the  altar  of  service  for 
the  deaf;  I  may  gather  statistics  and  show  what  marvelous  strides  have  been  made 
and  what  the  country  has  done  for  the  deaf;  I  may  remind  you  what  sifipial  success  has 
crowned  the  efforts  of  the  educated  deaf  themselves:  I  might  marshal  before  you  that 
great  galaxy  of  faithful,  conrpetent,  patient,  loving,  Cnristian  teachers  who  have  gone  to 
their  rewards;  but  imless  I  hold  aloft  the  name  of  Gallaudet  and  trace  its  magic  power 
flirough  the  century  and  tell  you  that  there  is  the  inspiration  for  those  who  have  gone 
and  those  who  are  passing  and  those  who  are  coming,  I  would  not  satisfy  my  constitu- 
ency. Every  hair  of  every  head  of  every  pupil  and  of  every  graduate  of  every  school 
for  the  deaf  of  every  State  of  the  Union  pomts  to  the  name  of  Gallaudet.  That  name 
is  written  in  the  pauns  of  their  hands  and  dangles  from  their  very  finger  tips. 

Time  in  his  imtiring  march  may  some  day  take  from  us  the  last  CraJlauaet,  but  the 
name  will  forever  run  as  a  golden  thread  through  the  weaving  of  the  history  of  the 
people  they  loved  so  well. 

Dr.  Grallaudet,  I  greet  you  to-day  in  the  name  of  13,540  pupils  and  1,673  instructorB 
and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  their  friends  scattered  over  this  great  country. 

Mississippi's  gifted  orator,  fearless  Congressman,  distinguished  Senator,  successful 
Seoetaiyjable  Justice,  and  renowned  statesman,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  said  at  the  open 
grave  of  Charles  Sumner,  **If  we  knew  each  other  better  we  would  love  each  other 
more.**  We  could  not  know  you  any  better,  therefore  we  can  not  love  you  any  more. 
We  know  the  trials  you  have  had,  me  stands  you  have  taken,  the  battles  you  have 
fougjit,  the  sieges  you  have  endured,  the  scars  you  have  received,  the  victories  you 
have  won.  ^  We  have  analyzed  your  blood,  blooa  which  came  by  right  of  inheritance, 
and  foimd  in  it  wisdom,  justice,  iron  love. 

You  have  come  to  the  dose  of  a  long,  successful^  and  illustrious  career  as  the  foimder 
and  head  of  a  celebrated  college.  Your  personality  supports  its  foundations^  cements 
its  walls,  decorates  its  ceilings,  sparkles  m  its  cumculum,  and  embellishes  its  name. 
In  all  my  droEuns  of  fancy  I  had  never  pictured  so  much  honor  for  myself  as  I  enjoy 
now,  for  I  am  commissioned  by  your  hundreds  of  thousands  of  friends  in  this  great 
country  to  place  upon  your  brow  the  crown  that  glory  wears. 

And  now,  my  young  friend,  Mr.  President,  there  is  the  past.  It  reveals  a  glorious 
and  an  inspiring  recora.  Study  it  and  you  will  find  an  id^  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  . 
goal.  Are  you  afraid?  If  you  have  said  to  God^  **  When  I  consider  Thy  heavens,  the 
work  of  Thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  Thou  hast  ordained,  what  am  I?** 
remember  He  said,  ''Let  us  make  man  in  pur  image,  after  our  likeness.*'  Measured 
by  the  universe  you  are  helpless.  Measured  by  the  standard  by  which  you  were  made, 
your  possibilities  are  infinite.  "Be  not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed.**  "Only 
be  thou  strong  and  very  courageous,  for  the  Lord  thy  Crod  is  with  thee  whithersoever 
ttiou  goest.** 

Addreos  of  Dr.  Bdward  Oallaudet. 

Gentlemen,  students,  and  friends:  When  Mr.  Hall  mduated  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity he  came  to  Kendall  Green  and  entered  the  normal  department.  He  devoted  him- 
self earnestly  for  a  year  to  the  questions  of  the  best  methods  of  educating  the  deaf. 
He  had  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  that  work.  He  was  then  called  to  the  New 
York  institution  to  be  an  instructor,  and  was  successful  in  his  work.  After  two  years 
he  was  called  to  the  faculty  of  our  college,  in  which  he  has  since  labored  with  immense 
success,  and  during  this  period  he  has  been  in  chaige  of  the  normal  department  and 
of  the  department  of  articulation.  In  these  departments  he  has  shown  executive 
ability  of  the  highest  order,  which  makes  me  confident  of  his  success  in  the  field  to 
which  he  has  now  been  called. 

Allusion  has  been  made  in  some  of  the  addresses  to-day  of  tho  close  connection  be- 
tween this  institution  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  As  I  look  over  the  many 
yean  I  have  been  here  I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  that  Congress  has  so  nobly  aided 
the  work  here,  which  shows  for  itself  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  I  feel  tnat  the 
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result  of  that  work  in  benefit  to  the  young  people  can  hardly  be  overesthnated^  for  it 
has  opened  to  them  the  higher  grades  of  employment  which  would  have  been  impoe- 
sible  without  the  education  received  here.  They  have  been  through  a  ta^  of  aiff- 
culty  in  the  enlargement  of  their  mental  scope,  and  all  that  has  been  given  to  them  in 
their  studies  in  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences  has  not  been  ^  ven  in  vain.  I  have 
,  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  feel  sure  titiat  all  the  money  which  has  been  spent  by 
Congress  here  in  this  institution  has  been  repaid  by  the  students  in  enabling  them  to 
enter  the  world  well  equipped  to  be  self  supporting. 

In  retiring  from  the  activitv  of  president  I  go  with  a  feeling  that  we  have  never 
asked  a  dollar  which  was  not  deserved  and  whidi  was  not  usefiu  and  beneficial. 

To  President  Hall  I  desire  to  convey  my  warmest  congratulations.  Afl  I  place  in 
his  hands  the  wand  I  believe  he  will  have  tne  unselfish  support  of  his  colleagues  of  the 
institutions,  of  our  g^uates,  of  the  deaf  of  the  country,  and  of  all  who  are  intereiled 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf.  I  wish  him  Crodspeed  in  nis  success  and  in  all  he  under- 
takes. 

Address  of  President  HalL 

President  Gallaudet  and  gentlemen  of  the  board  of  directors:  I  appreciate  highly  tJie 
confidence  you  have  shown  me  and  the  honor  you  have  done  me  in  placing  in  my  huidfl 
the  guidance  of  this  noble  institution.  In  accepting  this  great  responsibility,  Prea- 
dent  Gsdlaudet,  I  most  earnestly  pray  for  a  douole  portion  of  your  spirit;  that  epni 
which  has  secured  for  you  the  love  and  devotion  of  all  connected  with  this  institution; 
that  spirit  which  has  guided  it  safely  through  calm  and  storm  for  over  half  a  century. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  five  important  stepe 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf.  The  nrst  was  the  comprehension  of  the  met  that  deaf- 
ness is  only  a  physical  defect  which  bars  no  one  from  mental  advancement,  the  reali- 
zation that  the  eye  can  open  to  the  mind  through  language — sprinted,  spoken,  sp^ed, 
or  signed — nearly  the  whole  field  of  knowledge.  This  idea  was  established  by  Cardan 
in  Italy  less  than  400  years  ago. 

The  second  step  was  the  actual  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  the  recording  of  the  means 
,  used  in  doing  so.  This  was  accomplished  nearly  a  century  later  in  Spain  by  De  Leon 
and  Bonet,  and  several  deaf  children  were  tau^t  to  speiuc  orally,  to  spell  manually, 
and  to  write  their  native  language. 

The  third  step  was  the  recognition  of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  its  deaf 
children.  This  was  brought  about  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  work 
of  the  noble  Abb6  de  Tl^p^  for  poor  deaf  children  in  Paris,  though  an  Austrian  disciple 
of  his  founded  a  nationsu  school  in  Vienna  before  the  Frepch  Government  took  over 
the  school  in  its  own  capital. 

The  fourth  step  was  the  introduction  into  the  United  States  in  1817,  by  Thomas 
Hopkins  Gallauaet,  of  tibe  education  of  the  deaf  as  a  State  duty.  In  our  young, 
rich,  and  progressive  nation  this  special  work  has  ever  since  been  recognized  as  one 
of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  Government,  and  has  been  more  highly  devel(^)ed 
and  more  successfully  carried  on  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

In  1864  came  the  last  important  step,  brought  about  by  Edward  Miner  Gallaudet  the 
foujidation  of  this  college  for  the  deaf,  a  college  whose  graduates  have  proved  by 
their  splendid  work  in  the  fields  of  business,  science,  art,  education,  and  letters, 
the  wisdom  of  its  founder,  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  its  liberal  supporter,  and  the  wisdom 
of  Cardan  when  he  proclaimed  to  the  world  400  years  ago  the  possibility  of  tlie  mastery 
of  knowledge  by  the  eye  unaided  by  the  ear. 

It  is  most  worthy  of  remembrance  that  two  of  these  great  steps  have  been  due  to  the 
labors  of  Americans.  It  is  doubly  remarkable  that  they  have  been  due  to  tihe  labon 
of  father  and  son;  and  as  long  as  there  are  deaf  people  in  the  world^  or  any  history 
of  the  education  of  the  deaf  exists — ^yes,  as  long  as  there  shall  be  admiration  for  noble 
work  of  any  kind — so  long  will  the  name  of  Gallaudet  be  held  in  honor  and  in  tove. 

The  pioneer  work,  the  difficult  work,  the  gr^test  work  in  our  field  has  already  been 
accomplished.  Yet  I  believe  there  is  much  still  to  be  done  in  which  this  college  may 
bear  an  honorable  part. 

With  the  beautiful  domain  of  Kendall  Green,  its  farm  and  field  and  forest,  ready  kt 
use,  we  should  broaden  our  work  here  by  giving  to  our  yoimfe  men  more  opportumties 
to  study  the  science  of  agriculture.  Witfi  shops,  power  and  light  plant  and  labcaa- 
tories  well  CNquipped  we  must  open  to  them  more  and  more  the  fields  of  chemist^ 
and  electricity  with  their  practical  applications.  With  better  equipment  for  botti 
theory  and  practice  we  should  offer  to  our  yoimg  women  the  opportunity  of  leanAig 
better  home  making;  all  of  these  opportunities  for  careful  study  oy  scientific  methodst 
so  our  students  may  be  inspired  in  their  work  by  the  love  of  truui.  Yet  in  thus  expand- 
ing Gallaudet  Couege  must  always  stand  for  a  thoioii^  and  strong  foundation  m 
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language,  in  mathematLcs,  in  history,  in  philosophy,  without  which  any  supeistructuie 
must  surely  hH, 

And  above  all,  to  the  deaf  people  of  all  the  world,  in  fact  to  all  the  world  Gallaudet 
College  to  be  worthy  of  its  name  must  continue  ever  to  stand  for  high  ideals  of  character 
and  for  fBith  in  (jod,  sudi  ideals  and  such  faitii  as  carried  one  Uallaudet  across  wide 
oceans  in  the  search  for  light,  and  has  borne  another  through  54  years  of  constant  and 
successful  labor  for  the  advancement  of  the  deaf. 

Address  of  Hon.  John  W.  Foster. 

President  Gallaudet:  I  mav  still  address  you  as  president.  I  desire  to  speak  a 
last  word  to  you  in  behalf  of  the  board  of  directors  of  tnis  institution. 

Four  veaiB  ago  when  you  completed  yoiur  half  century  of  labor  in  this  coUe^  the 
board  of  directors  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  expressive  of  their  appreciation  of 
your  services  during  this  long  period.  These  resolutions  were  made  as  a  part  of  the 
commencement  exercises  at  that  time,  were  engraved,  framed,  and  delivered  to  you. 
The  four  years  that  have  passed  have  only  intensified  our  appreciation  of  your  serv- 
ices, and  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  that  I  should  lengthen  my  remarks  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  this  appreciation. 

I  have  been  requested  by  the  board  to  ask  you  to  accept  this  product  of  the  crafts- 
man's art,  to  be  kept  by  you  in  remembrance  of  us  and  our  association  with  you.  and 
which  may  be  hanaed  down  as  an  heirloom  to  your  children.  The  inscription  placed 
upon  it  indicates  our  purpose  in  its  presentation,  and  reads  as  follows: 

"To  Edward  Miner  Gallaudet,  President  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
for  fifty-four  years.  From  the  Directors  of  that  Institution,  as  a  token  of  their  esteem 
and  appreciation  for  him  as  a  teacher,  philanthropist,  and  man.  Washington,  D.  0. 
May,  1911." 

It  will  be  to  ^u  not  only  a  token  of  our  esteem  and  high  estimate  of  your  labors, 
but  also  a  remmder  that  as  the  result  of  your  long  and  ^thful  services  you  have 
establi^ed  here  the  only  institution  of  hieher  or  university  education  for  the  deaf, 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  the  whole  world. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  FREEDMEN'S  HOSPITAL. 


INTRODUCTION.  -— . 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  11, 1911.—' 
Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  annual 
report  of  the  Freedmen's  Hospital  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1911. 

The  volume  of  work  covered  by  this  report  is  greater  in  every  way 
than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  severely  taxing  the  efforts  of  the 
hospital  force  to  cope  with  the  same. 

Much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  hospital  ^Or 
eraUy,  thereby  adding  to  the  care  and  comfort  of  the  patients.  The 
new  wing,  authorized  by  the  sundry  civil  act  of  Marcn  4,  1909,  was 
complete  and  occupied  during  the  year,  providing  50  additional 
beds.  The  remodeling  of  the  central  power  plant  and  construction 
of  an  electric-light  plant  were  also  completed  and  are  in  operation. 
Some  idea  of  the  amount  and  character  of  medical  and  surgical  work 
done  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  statistical  part  of  this  report. 

PATIENTS. 

Patients  admitted  to  the  hospital  are  classed  imder  two  heads — 
United  States  and  District  of  Coliunbia.  Those  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  received  imder  a  contract  with  the  Board  of  Charities 
at  the  following  rates:  Adults,  $1.10;  children,  $0.65;  and  babies, 
$0.40  per  day. 

,  At  the  close  of  the  preceding  jrear  there  remained  154  patients — 
87  from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  67  from  the  States.  Two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight  were  received  dunng  the 
year,  and  248  births  occiured  in  the  hospital,  making  a  total  of  2,900 
mdoor  patients  treated,  as  against  2,869  the  previous  year.  Of  those 
under  care,  1,882  were  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  1,018 
were  from  the  States.  Two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-four 
were  discharged  during  the  year,  their  conditions  being  as  follows: 
Recovered,  1,416;  improved,  919;  imimproved,  138;  not  treated,  17; 
died,  234;  leaving  176  in  the  hospital  July  1, 1911,  of  which  niunber 
100  were  from  the  District  and  76  from  the  States. 

The  mortaUty  for  the  year  from  all  causes  was  8+  per  cent. 
Deducting  the  13  premature  births  and  the  57  moribimd  cases,  the 
percentage  of  deaths  is  found  to  be  5.6+ — a  very  low  death  rate  for 
a  hospital  of  this  character. 

In  the  surgical  division  1,767  operations  were  performed,  or  285 
more  than  during  the  previous  year. 
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OUTDOOR  DEPARTMENT. 


In  this  department  4,839  were  treated — an  increase  of  292  over 
last  year — as  follows. 


visits  to  this  department  was  5,637.  Twelve  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  twelve  prescriptions  were  compounded  and  983  emergency 
cases  were  received. 
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nhnloTithl^Wh 

1 
1 

2 
•  -4- 

Cirrhosis 

2 
8 

1 

4 

3 

1 
3 

Cholervstltis 

1 

.... 

1 

Jaundice ., 

1 

Syphilitic  mmma.. 
Recto-vaginal  fistula. . 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

38 
69 
22 

1 

38.0 
69.0 
22.0 
1.0 

1 
...... 

.... 

1 

Ruptn  redspleen 

.... 

1 

1 

Ruptured  stomach. . . 



.... 

.... 

i 

... 
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>, 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

11 
1* 

0 

4 
if 

a 
< 

>» 

Disease. 

3 

White, 

Colored. 

5 

o 

1 

13 

i 
1 

1 

n 

i 

0 

5 

. 

d 

ff 

•a 

i 

£ 

1 

Digative  tract^Con. 

Stomach: 
Carcinoma  - 

1 

2 
1 
1 

2 

3 

10 
0 
2 
2 

1 
1 

I 

1 


6 

36 
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4 
3 

5 
3 

1 
3 

1 
1 
1 

2 
7 
1 
3 
3 
1 

2 
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1 
1 

1 
10 

14 
1 
4 

1 
1 
4 

3 

1 
2 

1 

2 

1 

2 
9 
2 

1 
31 

22 
11 

1 
15 

1 
3 

1 
15 

1 
1 
1 
7 

23 

1 
2 

...... 

1 
1 

2 
11 

8 
1 
2 

5 
1 

1 
3 
1 

1 
1 

1 
5 

1 
3 

1 
1 

1 

3 

5 

35 
9 
4 
2 

6 
2 
1 
3 

1 
1 

95 

291 
144 
98 
46 

153 
19 
10 
80 
8 
44 
66 

23 

172 
49 
74 
60 
11 

21 

33 

48 

19.0 

8.3 
16.0 
24.5 
23.0 

30.6 
9.5 
10.0 
26.6 
8.0 
44.0 
96.0 

11.6 
28.7 
49.0 
24.6 
20.0 
11.0 

21.0 

33.0 
48.0 

1 

Oastritl*- 
Acute 

3 

— 

23 

4 
2 

.... 

1 

I 

P.hmnift 

....L--- 

Ulcer 

1 

fitrictuTG  rectum 

1 

Eytf  ear,  no»«,  and 
throoL 
Eye: 
Corneal  ulcer  .  -    . 

1 
i 

Con}  un  c  t  i  vi  t  is 

1 

Dacnrvocvstitis 

PctoTJion  lid 

Entropion  Ud 

1 

Fbtola,  lacrymal  sac 

fHftiiAnTnA. 

1 

1 

1 

(gonorrheal    oph- 

1 
3 

I 



1 


...... 

8 

1 

1 

•     -j- 

1 
■■••j 

■■': 

3 

2 

1 

4 
4 

2 
6 

1 
3 
3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Iritis 

1 

1 

Kerato-lritis 

Keororetinitte    ... 

2 

1 

.... 

Pnn  flfnhthalinltlff... 

Phlyctenular  con- 

1 

Phlyctenular  kera- 



1 

Phthisla  bnlbi 

1 

Pterygium .... 

1 

0 

1 

Retention,    cyst— 
la/^mnal  iisand 

.1... 

I 

1 

1 
8 

8 

1 

1 
533 

4C1 
97 

1.0 
66.6 

42.0 
97.0 
09.0 

51.0 
2.0 
10.0 

3.6 
17.0 

5.0 
14.0 

9.5 
2.0 

9.5 
0.2 
1.0 
11.0 
3.8 

48.8 
10.5 
0.0 
11.2 

09.0 
40.0 
27.0 
9.0 

24.0 

34.0 

1.0 

18.5 

Syphmtic  keratitis.. 
Cataract- 
Senile 

1 

8 

? 

1 

3 

Congenital 

Traumatic.. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3       207 

1         51 
1           2 

-   4  1      40 

1 

Ear:     • 
Acute  mastoiditis. 

1 

Tmrmcted  nAniTnAn 

1 

1 
2 

i 

1 
3 

2 

2 
•a 

...... 

■■'0' 

1 
1 

""6' 

Otitis  media...  . 

1 

1 

Nose: 
Enlarged  turbinates 
Epistaxis 

1 

3  ,       11 

1  1      17 

2  10 

1;    u 

2  1      19 

• 

Ni^nolTul 

' 

Osena 

1 

1 
1 

Rhinitis: 
Acute 

1 

1 
1 

C^IliTonlc 

1  2 

2  1       19 
9         5G 

Throat: 

Kctits  nharvniFltis 

1    1 

1 
2 

Aont»  toTUdlUtis 

u 

Admoids 

1        , — 

2 

1 
30 

19 
9 

1 
15 

1 
3 
1 
15 

1 
1 
1 
7 

2 
11 
115 

928 

149 

6 

168 

09 
122 

27 
134 

24 
34 

1 
130 

AnfllTin.  Indovlcl 

1        1 

1 
7 

13 
4 

1 
11 

1 
1 

1 
8 

Chronic  tonsillitis.. 

1 

CO 

15 
7 

1 
12 

1 
3 

1 

OeniUhurinarf. 
Chancroids. . . .  -r r 

2 

1 L... 

2 

1 

3 

0 

fJonirailfl 

Fnldidvmitis 

2 

1  ... 

1 

'Ptrineal        

TTr^thral 

Urethro-rectal 

1 

5 

1 
1 

10 

1 

Hematoma  tunica  va- 

1 

TTAvnttf  iTriA        .... 

1 ' 

1 

Herpes          

1 
1 

1 

Hydiimie.' 

:::::l::;:i:::: 

7 

.  .  i.... 
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3 

4 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

0  . 

.a 

el 

ft 

< 

1^ 

Disease. 

White. 

Colored. 

1 

1 

0. 

1 
1 
1 

, 

j 

3 
^ 

1 

£ 

i 

1 

Br* 

6 

6 
28 

1 
G 
3 

7 

1 
1 
1 
1 
22 

1 
12 

1 

4 

4 
19 

""l 

1 

4 

■'2' 

10 

10 
63 

1 
8 
4 
11 

1 
1 
1 
2 
23 

1 

13 
3 

1 

13 
2 

4 
1 

44 

10 
4 
1 

22 
3 
1 
2 
G 

13 

81 

1 
2 
5 

3 

1 

1 

30 

3 

1 
29 

1 
6 

1 

2 

6 

75 

2 
4 

71 

5 
2 

1 

2 

"  "'i' 
""2 

1 

3 

32 
1 
3 
1 
2 

7 

6 

14 

10 

9 
47 
1 
7 
3 
10 

91 

363 
1,623 
2 
172 
210 
108 

9.1 

39.2 
316 
10 
24.6 
TOlO 

las 

Nephritis: 
Acute      parencby- 
matons    ... 

Chionio  parenchy- 
matous 

1 

Chxtmic  Interstitial. . 

3 

3 

.... 

G 

NephioUthlasis 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Tuberculosis  kidney . . 

1 

Uraemia 

8 

\ 

Orohitis: 
Traumatic. 

I 

Bimpuratinc 

...... 

1 
11 

1 

1 
1 
2 
23 

1 

13 
3 

1 
13 

1 
3 

1 

42 
10 
4 
1 

22 
8 
1 
2 
C 
12 
71 

1 

2 

3 

8 
1 

1 
28 

3 

1 
28 

1 
« 
1 

2 
6 
73 

2 
8 
69 

5 

2 

1 

12 

19 

31 

462 

11 
313 
23 
11 
162 
25 
82 
36 

415 
98 
43 
12 

418 
86 
15 
31 

213 

195 
1,675 

6 

61 

50 

276 
24 

71 
760 

40 

14 
699 

18 
126 

21 

54 

119 
1,818 

56 

15 

1,435 

185 

50 

14 

12L0 
19.0 
16.5 
19.6 

ILO 
24.0 
7.6 
11.0 
11.7 
26.0 
27.3 
3&0 

9.8 
9.8 

ia7 

12.0 
19.0 
2&6 
16.0 
16.5 
35.6 
16.2 
23.5 

•6.0 

30.5 

16.6 

92.0 
24.0 
71.0 
27.2 

18.3 

14.0 
25.0 

18.0 
25.3 

21.0 

27.0 
19.8 
9i9 

S.0 
6.0 
20.8 

27.0 

26.0 

14.0 

Brohmtie^.:...... 

.... 

l^ibercultf 

1 
1 

1 
12 

..•• 

Phimosis 

Prostate: 
Carcinoma 

1 
3 

Hjrpertrophy 

X 

"2' 

1 

3 

1 
3 

1 

46 
3 

1 
56 

9 
1 

1 

.... 

Retention  urine 

Spermatocele 

Btricture  urethra 

1 

.... 

13 
2 

4 
1 

9 

1 

Undescended  testicle.  . 

1 

Varicocele 

1 

Vesical  calculus 

Abortion 

2 

30 
7 
3 

9 

1 

2 

4 

Abortion,  threatened. 

10 

4 

1 

20 

3 

1 

1 

4 

11 

80 

1 

2 

4 

3 
1 

1 
27 

3 

1 
27 

1 
5 

1 

Acute  vaginitis 

.... 

Anteflexion  uterus. . . . 

Carcinoma  cervix 

2 

9 

9 

.... 

2 

Cyst  broad  lieament. . 

Cystooele 

:"*V"'" 

Dermoid  cj^ 

1 
2 
2 

1 

1 

Ectopic  gestation 

3 
9 

2 

4 

1 

Fibroma  uteri 

1 

1 
1 

10 

Fibroma    and    cyst 

Fibroma  and  denn<^d 
cyst 

21 
24 

Fibroma  and  pyonl- 

1 

2 

7 

F&tula: 
Vedoo-vaglnal 

3 

Hydatidiform  mole... 

:::*:::: 

Lacerated  cervix 

5 

2 

1 

f 

Menstrual  disorders: 
Memorrhagla 

Obstructive     dya- 
mencNrrbea. 

Ovaritis 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Ovaritis  and  double 
uterus 

Ovarian  cysts 

1 

1 
1 

Perforated  uterus  gan- 
grene intestines 

Post  operative  adhe- 
sions  

2 

40 

2 

■*87' 

5 

2 

'22* 

1 
1 
7 

Procld«ntla  .. 

6 
70 

— 

1 
4 

Pyosalpinx 

5 
2 

2 

Pyosalpinx  and  cys- 
tic ovaries. 

Retro  verted  uterus. . . 

4 

71 

4 
2 

1 

2 

264 

1 
2 

1 

Salpingitis 

2 

Salpl^tis  and   ap- 
SaS^gldsandtecer-' 

1 

Salpln^tis  and  uire^ 
thralcaruncle 

1 
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Admitted. 

DiKhaigsd. 

0  , 
*'*3 

|l 

jl 

>* 

Dkmm, 

White. 

Oolorad. 

1 

1 

a 

tJ 

1 

^ 

. 

i. 

4 

1 

1 

1 

Hv4 

I^ftakmtHteuei, 
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1 

1 

8 

1 

7 

4 
1 
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3 

11 
2 
1 
1 
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1 
1 

2 

2 

9 
25 

8 
30 
60 

1 

4 

1 
1 
2 

1 

4 
4 

1 
5 
2 
1 
5 
1 

2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

1 
1 

-1 
2 
2 

2 
5 
3 

1 
6 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

4 

1 
4 

5 

4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

11 
2 
1 
1 

66 

56 

1 
1 

2 
2 

9 
28 

8 
80 
49 

1 

4 

1 

1 

60 

24 

1 

4 

23 

48 

48 

124 

0 

18 

8 

1,288 

962 
3 

1 

43 

46 

146 

586 

0 

900 

1,862 

1 

130 
3 
4 

1 

ritto.... 

Dfohtheria 
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EnralpelaB. 

1 

.... 

1 

4.0     .... 

Fehricola. 

1 

1 
1 

...... 

""85* 
21 

2 

1 
1 

'44" 

81 

11.5     .... 

InfuitUeptfalyali.... 

1 
1 
2 

48.0     .... 

InfBctloasartlvlris.... 

3 
6 
2 

48.0         2 

TnflnAnn. 

11.2     .... 

Mitorte 

.... 

1 

4.5     .... 

Measles. 

18.0     .... 

Piiotldltto 

1 
28 

32 

1 

6 

28 

1 

8.0     .... 

PneumoQia,  lobar 

4 

8 

1 

.... 

10 

19.5          1 

lar 

1 

1 

17.5 
8.0 
1.0 

21.5 
23.0 
16.1 
25.4 

2.0 
25.6 
38.0 

1.0 

32.5 
8.0 
4.0 

f 

Scarlet  fever 

BApttOQinila. .  ■ 

1 

1 
1 
8 
14 
8 
24 
22 

1 
1 
1 
U 

*i4" 

M 

1 

8 

1 

OoagemtaL 

...... 

2 

Primary 

1 

1 

.... 

Seoondarr 

8 
17 

1 
2 

Tertiary^:; 

.... 

8 
8 
5 
5 

2 

TetamM.. 

.... 

Tnberouloals 

1 

"**4i* 

i 

15 
2 

1 

1 

1 

19 
1 

.... 

Typhoid  fever 

Whooping  ood^h 

4 

1 

Body 

1 

2 

Face.....:::::: 

1 

Hand. 
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"''2 

1 

1 
""2 
...... 

Foot.::::::: ::::::: 

f 

Foreim  bodies: 
AbdomiDal  caylty . . 

1 

1 

4 

4 
1 
5 
2 
1 
5 
,    1 

2 
3 
2 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

10 

23 
17 

5 
40 

5 

2 
18 

5 

33 
150 
7 
92 
78 
26 
34 
35 

1 

19.0 

5.76 
4.2 
5.0 
9.8 
2.5 
2.0 
8.6 
5.0 

16.5 
53.0 
3.5 
02.0 
78.0 
26.0 
17.0 
17.5 

1.0 

WoonSr^       ^ 
Contused— 
Back 

1 

1 
1 

1 
3 
1 
3 
2 
1 

8 

1 
...... 

...... 

1 

...... 

1 

:::::: 
...... 

1 
3 
1 
4 
2 
1 

Face.::::::::::::: 

Pcot. 

.. 

Hip 

Leg. 

iSk....:.; : 

Scalp 

Shooldcr 

.... 

Gnnshot— 
Abdomen 

1 



1 
3 
2 
2 

1 

I 

1 

Ank|^_  _...,.... 

Back 

'flf«ann       ...... 

Knee 

1 

1 
1 
2 

Signal  ooid 

1 
2 
2 

1^        : 

... 

Thorax 

:::::::: 

1 

.... 

Incised— 

1 

1 

ByeUd. 

2 

1 

...... 

CI 

1 

Face. 

*  1 

1 

1 
1 

**"8* 
2 
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1 

1 
1 
2 
2 

2 

4 
8 
1 
6 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

*7 
1 

20 
2 

88 
20 
138 
0 
26 

85 

5 
1 
4 
5 
8 

7.0 
LO 
10.0 
1.0 

16.5 
7.2 

46.0 
6.0 
4.3 

Foinpnnn.. 

::::i ::: 

Neck 

Scalp 

1 

2 

1 
8 
2 

1 
3 

Eyelid. 

Face. 

1 

Foot. 

1 

1 

Lh>. 

scffp;:::;:::::::: 

1 

Panotnred— 
Aiwi<mi«n 

1 
17.5     .... 

Cheat. 

1 
1 

5,0    1.... 

Bye : 

LO    L... 

Fooc:::::::.::: 

1 
1 

;;eI  i 

4.0     .... 

Knfe 

6.0     .... 

Keck:.::.;...... 

•  •••• 

.... 

1 

.».• 

.... 

.... 

8.0     .... 
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Admitted. 

Discharged. 

P 

II 

c 

II 

-< 

9^ 

Disuse. 

Whit*.. 

Colored. 

1 

1 

1 

B 

1 

i 
1 
1 

1 

1 

>-> 

2S 

1 

6 

1 

IS 

Lymphatics,      perito- 
neum, and  nervous 
sysUm. 

Adenitis: 
Axillary    

2 

17 
16 
1 

0 
1 

1 

"  "3" 
•  '2' 

'"b' 
1 

12 
2 

2 

29 

62 

1 

14 
3 
2 
1 

11 
1 
2 
2 
13 
2 
2 

1 

17 
2 
1 
1 
6 
14 
9 

4 

1 
4 

3 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

248 
7 
3 

282 

40 
1 
4 

11 

1 

55 
16 
5 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
6 
1 

3 

20 
9 

1 

2 

12 
20 

■"2' 

2 

27 
60 

12 

12 
17 
10 

20 

490 

861 

18 

378 

100 

2 

9 

282 

if 
J? 

72 
76 

12 
212 

28 

32 
1 

72 
178 
461 

100 

57 

177 

566 

lao 
i&i 

17.0 
l&O 
SL6 
60.0 
2.0 
9.0 
40.3 

Cervical 

2 

7 

10 
29 

13 
26 

1 
10 

1 

2 
3 

q 

IngTiinal         ... 

1 

.... 

) 

TTodffkins  dtse&sc 

Tubercular  peritonit  is 
Anterior  poliomyelitis 

1 

4 

2 

...... 

6 

1 

........... 

? 

1 

1 

1 



2 

n*»rpnrftl  Arnhnliis 



1 
3 

* 

CSerebral  hemorrhage. . 
Cerebral  svohilis 

2 

1 

4 

A 

1 

8.0  ' 

Chorea 

1 

17.0 

6.0 

4.6 

36.0 

38.0 

1^0 
12.6 
14.0 
32.0 
1.0 
12.0 
17.8 
67.6 

1 

Dementia  Drocox 

'' 

1 
6 
2 
2 

2 
3 

EdUcdsv. 

2 
...... 

7 

1 



1 

O6iior^  Dflrosis 

1 
1 

Hydrocephalus    and 
SDina  billda    - . 

'        1 

Hysteria 

3 

« 

12 
2 

1 

Tiwanlty . 

1 

Lateral  sclerosis 

1 

NeJ%'ous  prostration   . 

1 
4 

6 

1 

...... 

1 
1 

101 

1 

Neuraliria 

2 

0 
6 

4 

1 
4 
1 

3 
3 
2 

3 

7 
6 

2 

1 
4 
3 

Neurasthenia  .  . 

2 

4 

Neuritis 

? 

1 

Fani  lysis: 
Ann - . 

2 

Face 

57.0 
44.2 
155.3 

HemiDlciria. 

p  ir  pli' ''  1 

1 

1 

1 

Recurrent  lar3mgeal 
Paranoia                

1 

238 
7 
3 

270 

37 

1 
4 
11 

1 

55 
15 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
6 
1 

1 

19 
9 

1 

3 
17 
2 

8 

1 
1 

3,162 

204 

76 

6,704 

306 
68 
164 
266 
58 

347 

129 
20 
1 
3 
3 
9 
1 
5 
28 
2 

4 

157 

231 

9 

3.0 
17.0 
1.0 
8.0 
1.0 
1.0 

ia2 

29.1 
25.3 
21.2 

8.5 
58.0 
41.0 
24.1 
68.0 

4.5 
8.6 
4.0 
LO 
1.5 
3.0 
9.0 
1.0 
2.5 
4.7 
2.0 

4.0 

&2 
25w5 
9ie 

...... 

1 
1 

Syncope 

2 

1 
2 

1 

145 

I'abes  dors&lfs 

Trail  mat  ic  neurosis 

1 

Vertigo 

1 

13 
1 

"2 

OhsMricaL 
Births 

1 

1 

225 
6 

10 

Births  remaining 

Babies  with  raotiier. 

7 

2 

i 

270 

40 
1 
3 
4 

3 

Pregnancy  (del  i  vered ) 
Pregnancy  (undeliv- 
ered)  

266 

3 
10 

1 

24 

10 
4 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
2 
3 

1 

2 
6 

13 

30 

1 

1 

Puerj)eral  eclampsia 

Puerperal  sepsis 

1 
7 
1 

1 

Puerpcrium 

1 

Toxemia  of  pregnancy 

Poistming. 
Alcoholism 

1 

9r. 

24 

4 
7 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

10 
3 

29 

4 

1 

1 
1 
1 

Auto-intoxication.... 

3  ,     1 

1 

Carbolic  acid 

Ether 

' 

Illuminating  gas. 

1 

Iodine 

Lead 

Mercury 

1 

Ptomaine 

1 

Sunstroke  

2 

1 

Turpentine 

Respiratory  system. 
Bronchi: 
Bronchial  asthma... 

1 

9 
G 

1 

2 

Bronchitis- 
Acute 

1 

— 

10 

1 
1 

8 
8 

1 

1 

Chronic. .   . 

Laryngitis,  acute.... 

1 

.... 
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t 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

h 
1! 

d 

It 

< 

^ 
>> 

Disease. 

White. 

Colored. 

^ 

j 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

i. 

i 

« 

4 
1 

1 

1 

f 

Goiiuxiiiea. 

Lungs- 
Emphysema 

1 

■ 

1 

14 
2 

3 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

12 
3 

2 
J 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

13 
1 

3 
2 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

10 
3 

1 
1 
2 

21 

127 

1 

6 

220 

17 

150 
22 
19 
10 

160 
14 
17 

48 

607 
92 
28 
23 

141 

10.5 

127.0 

1.0 

6.0 

17.0 
17.0 

50.0 
11.0 
9.5 
10.0 
160.0 
14.0 
17.0 

48.0 

50.7 
30.6 
28.0 

Empyema 

1 

•••"r"" 

i 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Traumatic  hem- 
(Xiiiaffe 

1 

1 

8 
1 

2 

1 
5 



1 

1 

7 

1 

"* 

PleuiBr- 
Acute  pleurisy.. . . 

i;.... 

3 
2 
2 

1 
1 

L.. 

1 

1 

Chronic  pleurisy . . 

■**"l.... 

1 

5WJI. 
Dermatitb 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Eczema ' !    1 

Frostbite L... 

1 
1 

1 

ImneUeo  nustulosa . . . ' '  - 

....].... 

Sensitive  cicatrix 

'.V.'SV.' 

1 

Tinea  tonsurans 

1 

r 

1 

Tumon  and  hvper' 
tropkUs. 

Angioma  cheek 

1 

11 
3 

Carolnoma:                 | 
Breast 1 

1 



2 

q 

Oalcum L .r  - 

1 

Eye 

Ltp I 

1 
2 

...... 

...... 

1 

1 

""5* 

1 
1 

I 

2 

i 

1 

2 
...... 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
...... 

....| 

2 

23.0  '      - 

Pancreas j 

1" 

1 

7a  5 

Pleura ' 

' 

Prostate | 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

5 
19 

5.0 
19.0 

Rectum ...r 

1 

Scalp ' 

Vulva 



1 

2 
...... 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

' 

1 

2 
2 
5 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

2 

3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

10 

72 
11 
46 

48 
13 

12 

17 

26 

7 

25 
11 
65 
3 

37 
74 
21 
46 

68 
93 

lao 

Condylomata:             | 
Anus 

1 
2 

1 

36.0 
5.5 

Penis 

Vulva ' 

1 

9.2    .... 

Fibroma:                     1 
Chest  wan ' 

1 

1 

«.ol... 

Vammary  rian<1 .-..' 

13.0  1  ... 

Ooiten                        1 
Colloid ' 

1 

r 

12. 0     ... 

Cystic 

17.0  1... 

Ezoplethalmic 

1 
1 

13.0  1  ... 

Desmoid  tumor 

7.0  1     -- 

"S^SSi 

1 
...... 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

25.0 
11.0 
65.0 

1 

Clitoris 

1 

Labia  maiora 

....|.... 

KeCideS!:.^. !.!!!: 

1 

1. 5  ■     .. 

Lipoma: 
Qiestwall 

■■| 

ia5  

Neck 

3 

1 

24.6    .... 

Shoulder 

21.0   .... 

Myoma  legs. ...... 

' 

1 

46.0   .... 

Sarcoma:" 
Frontal  bone 

i 

1 

68.0    .... 

1 

93.0  1 

Ovaries 

...J 

1 

Parotid  riand 

1 

t 

1 
} 

13 
2 

82 
11 

13.0 

Tempofu  bone 1 

::::i:::::::: 

2.0    .... 

Thigir .                   1    . 

1 
1 

1 

82.0    .... 

1 

....I.... 

11.0  1      1 

Total 

....|.... 

154 

" 

10 

1,164 
25 

1,498 
17 

2,900 
42 

1,416 

919 

138 

17  1234 

2,724 

1   " 

176 

1 

["" 

""{"" 

1 
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BEPOET  OP  FBEEDMEn's  HOSPITAL, 
Operationt  and  retulu. 


Diagnosis. 

White. 

Colored. 

, 

> 

1 

Pi 

1 

1 

& 

Operation. 

1 

1 

i 

1 
3 

.... 

1 
I 
I 

"l 

1 

.... 

1 
8 

.... 
.... 

6 

3 

.... 

.... 

3 
2 

1 

Amnntation... .....  ^s. 

Carcinoma  oenrix 

10 

20 
57 

6 
3 
3 

6 

8 
3 
1 

48 
1 

56 
1 

10 
1 
1 
1 
I 

'"'i' 

"i" 
...... 

1 

Gangrene  of  foot 

4 

1 

1 

ji... 

1 

Qmiihot  wound,  arm 

Infected  finger. .' 

Infected  leg. 

i|... 

Lacerated  cervix ..... 

Piwridentia 

....1--. 

1 

Thrombosis  femoral  artery 

1 

Tuberculoeis  knee .' 

'* 

1 

1 

Ainite  cholangitis 

1 

1 

Gonorrheal  arthritis 

...... 

...... 

...... 

I 

9 
4 
3 
1 

1 
1 

... 

Tubercular  abscess: 

Back 

1 

Cheek 

Neck 

1 

8 
6 
1 

Chancroid  penis .....  r .  t 

1 

6 
1 
1 

Condylomata 

Dog-bite,  leg 

Fissared  nipple 

T,jyshryfn tH  Ife^iila, , 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Verruca 

Celiotomy: 

AppemUoeotomy 

Catarrhal  appendidtb 

4 

1 
7 

Chronic  appendicitis. ........... 

Gangrenous  appendicitis 

1 

1 

Oflmrian  eeotkm 

Contacted  nelvis. 

Carcinoma  pancreas 

3 
3 

9 

CholeoyirtoBtomy. .....  x .  ^ 

Cholecystitis 

8 
1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

q 

Cholelithiasis 

Kzplw*4>wy 

Acute  abdominal  pain 

1 

1 

Gunshot  wound  aodomen 

f 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

"s' 

2 
5 

1 
5 
1 
4 

29 
1 
1 
1 
3 

57 
3 

6 

8 

3 

1 
48 

1 
.... 

10 
1 
1 

Neurasthenia... 

2 
1 

...... 

1 
1 
1 

Pelvic  absoesSfOomplicating  preg- 
nancy. 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

Tubercular  neritonitis 

8 
1 

4 

Freeing  ndheelnnif 

Gastric  cancer . .~ 

Gastric  ulcer 

1 

1 

1 

Qastroetomy 

Gastric  cancer 

1 

AM^nnln^ 

Bilateral  ovarian  cysts 

1 

Carcinoma  oorix.'. 

3 

1 
4 

24 
1 
1 
1 
3 

50 
3 
3 

3 

1 

Fibroma  uteri  and  poljrpns  .... 

Vnglf^ 

Procidentia 

Hystero  -  salpingo  -  oophorec- 
tomy. 

Bilateral  pyosalpinx . . , , . . . 

^ 

8 

3 

Dermoid  cyst  and  fibroma  uteri. 
Cvst  of  broad  liKament ...... 

Double  uterus 

Kctouio  nremancv 

Fibroma  utoi 

4 

...1   8 

Fibroma  uteri  and  ovarian  cyst. 
Fibroma  uteri  and  pyosalpinx . . 

3 

1 

1 

TuSercular^pyos^pinx 

1 

Mvomectomy 

SubperftonttU  fibroid 

6 
3 
3 

6 

8 
3 

OophMiectomy 

Ofohorectomy  and   appen- 
dectomy. 

Salpingectomy   and    plastic 
oyarles. 

SalpingoH>Ophorectomy 

Cystic  ovaries  and  appendicitis. . 

Salpingitis  and  cystic  ovaries 

Cjrstic  ovaries 

F.ctop*o  pregnancy , . . 

Rupiureil  dermoid  cyst 

46 
"56* 

"io* 
1 
1 

3 
1 
6 
1 

PhiTTinsVi .       .., 

55 

Curettage 

Carcinoma  w^rvlx 

Endometritis 

Hydatlibrm  mole 

Obstructive  dysmenorrhea 

Osteom  yeli  tis  toe 

1 
I 

1 

.... 

1   ... 

... 

Digiti 
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Diagnosis. 

White. 

Colored. 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

i 

Operation. 

i 

^ 

1 

£ 

\ 

Oxnttf^ , 

Retained  placental  tissue 

12 

63 

11 
10 

163 
2 
8 
2 
9 
2 

.... 

1 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
.... 

"2" 
.... 

1 

"i' 
.... 

1 

8 

X 

12 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
167 
2 
1 

11 
17 
1 

2 
1 

1 
1 
3 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 

1 
3 

1 

17 
3 
2 

1 
1 
2 
2 

2 
6 
6 
1 
1 
203 
5 

16 
5 

22 
2 

4 

1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 

12 
I 

...... 

1 
4 

""\ 

...... 

"ihY 
2 

13 

1 

4 
2 

1 

1 

2 

Tuberculosis  elbow 

1 

1 

\ 

1 
1 
2 
1 

Urethral  fistula 

1 

UreSral  stricture 

Vesical  calculus 

DUatatkm 

Fiwifn'e  in  ano , . 

3 
1 

Stricture  urethra 

Znocleatioii. 

PhthWs  hiiiM 

Ruptured  eyeball 

2 

2 

F.Tffffffon 

Adeno-earooma  parotid 

Adeno-cardnoma  scalp 

1 

Adenoids 

104 

ATTiUiiTyadenHiff 

1 

Gareinoma  breast 

3 

Cervical  adenitis 

7 

4 

1 

Chronlo  inflammation  submax- 
illftry  gland ... 

1 

Chronic  mastitis 

Cyst  of  broad  ligament 

Condylomata  anus 

1 
1 

Deflected  septum  of  nose 

' 

Dermoid  of  skin 

Elongated  uvula 

2 

1 
1 

Kpitheliomaoflirfl  . 

1 

Excess  fat  on  quadriceps  tendon . 
Femoral  adenitis 

12 

203 
5 

16 
5 

10 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 

Fibroma: 

Arm 

1 
2 

Breast 

Forehead 

9 
1 

1 

5 

Ftamirft  in  ano 

nangiion  wr<Jrt. . , 

Goiter: 

CoUoid 

Cystic 

"Exophthalmin .  . 

1 

GumTfift'of  tfifltlcle. 

2 

1 
4 
6 

1 

Hemorrhoids: 

External 

IntemaL 

Hydrocele. 

1 
1 

... 

Hypertrophy  labia  majora 

Hypertrophy  of  tonsils. 

40 
3 
8 
3 

13 

Hypertrophy  of  nirbinate 

In^^wn  foeoiail 

Inguinal  adenitis 

12 

1 

3 

Kdoidear 

Lipoma: 
^eck 

4 

Shoulder 

""r" 

Thigh 

"  \'" 

Thorax 

1 

Mjroma  leg 

1 

Nasal  polypi 

1... 

1 

Pancreatioflstnla. ..    ..    . 

....]... 

Papilloma  of  anus 

1 

1 
2 

Periurethral  scar  tissue 

1 

1 

Freolecranon  bursitis 

1 

1 
2 
1 

Sebaceous  cyst 

1 

Sensitive  cicatrix 

! 

1 

Rpfn^  hffl'ift 

1 

1 

T'uberonlar  epididymitis. 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Tuberculosis,  knee  joint 

1 

Tiiberpiiiwp  orrhitte  T . . . .  . 

1 

2 
2 

Ulcerated  external  hemorrhoid. . 

1 

Urethral  canipcle 

1 
8 

Varicose  veins  leg 

1 

* 

1 

Vermcft  thumb 

1 

Digiti 
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REPORT  OF  FREEDMEN  S   HOSPITAL, 
Operations  and  results — Continued. 


Diagnosis. 

White, 

Colored. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

D 

Operation. 

i 

^- 

4 
S 

1 

i 

H  emioplast  y 

Hernia: 

1 

4 
19 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 

3 
6 
2 
1 
2 

:::: 

1 
6 
23 
2 
2 
7 
2 
1 

4 
7 
2 
3 
3 
1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1« 
1 

3 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
9 
2 
9 
9 
1 
1 
2 
8 
7 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
£ 
1 
2 
1 

1 
2 
5 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

1 
« 
22 

1 
2 
6 

1 
1 

3 
6 

1 
3 
1 
1 
2 

"'2' 
...... 

""2 

Plr»M?t  inriilnal. 

2 

... 

indirect  inpiina] 

] 

Strangulated  inguinal 

.... 

1 

Umbilical .; 

Ventral 

1 

1 

.!. 

Hernioplasty  and  excision. . . 
Hemioplasly  and  correction.. 

Incision 

Inguinal  hernia  and  hydrocele. . . 

Inguinal  hernia  and  undescended 

Abscess:' 

Abdominal  w^ll 

1 
1 
1 

... 

Alveolar 

Appendiceal 

Axfilary 

Back 

2 

Chin 

External  ear 

1 

Knee  joint. 

1 
1 

1 

, 

I^eg    '.    

2 

Liver 

1 

Vulva 

1 

Cellulitis  of  lee 

1 
1 
1 

Chancroidal  piiimoste 

Epididymitis 

Kxtn^vas^'tion  TiHn^  in  scrotiim. . 

1 

Femoral  adenitis 

1 
1 
1 

...... 

1 
15 



...... 

2 

} 

1 
6 
2 
9 

Firt^ilo  in  ano 

1 

Fnrtincle  o'  nflCk , , , . 

...[... 

3 
2 
2 

j 

Gangrene  of  penis 

1 

...1... 

Hffimatoma  of  scah> 

1 

Infected  foot T 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

i 

Infected  finger 

"*l  ' 

Infected  fhujture  inferior  max- 
illa. 
Ischio-rectal  abscess 

...'    1 

T'Udwigs  angina.  -,,--,.,,-^ ^-- 

Oedema  of  Up 

-1 

1 

Otitis  media '^snniNirative  . 

Ovarian  cyst - .  ..t  .,.-,, , 

Pancreatit^,  acute 

.... 

1 

1 

Paronychia. - 

2 

1  1 

Perinephritic  abscess 

•  2 

Pnitoiisiilar  abscess  .. 

I':::: 

4  1    3 

1  t-... 

2  I     1 
2  L--- 

Periurethral  abscess 

6 

Pyemia  with  multiple  abscesses. 
Hanula 

1 

1 
2 
3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

...... 

Sebaceous  cirst 

Suppurating  cervical  adenitis ... 
Suppuratine  inguinal  a^^enitiSr  r . 

5  , 

3   ...... 

Ligation  dorsal  vein 

Nephrectomy 

Hematuria    

* 

P3ronephrosis 

1  1. ..!... 

Tuberculosis  kidnev 

1  '...'... 

Nephrotomy 

Chronic  interstitial  neidiritis 

1 

i 

Pyonephrosis. 

1 

.... 

"ii:::::. 

Osteotomy 

Bunion 

Dislocated  cervical  vertebra. .  . . 

1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 

1 

Empyema  frontal  sinus 

3 
...... 

...... 

•••••• 

t 

1 

Genu'  valgum 

2 

f^nnsi^ot  wound,  spine. .  r , r ,  - 

1 ...,..- 

Mastoiditis ..." 

1 

Necrosis  sacrum 

1  ...:... 

Osteomyelitis: 

Crest  of  ilium 

1 
2 

J... 

Femur 

Tibia 

5 ...... 

Tuberculosis,  knee  Joint. 

1  |...  ... 

perineal  section 

ITjrpertrophy  prostate 

1 1...L.. 

Urethral  nstula 

1  ...'  1 

Urethral  stricture      ...        .... 

1  ...i  .. 

Vesical  calculus,, ,..r,.... 

•••f 

•Tf 

.,. 

1 
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OperaHf&m  and  nmUB — Gotttnraod. 


Diagnosis. 

WWte. 

Colored. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Pi 

Operation. 

i 

\M 

h 

1 

Plastic 

Contnctiire  palmar  fasffla 

6 
2 

1 

.... 

.... 
"'2' 

.... 

1 

•4* 
4 

"3* 
1 

.... 

1 
.... 

.... 

■3" 

1 

1 

1 
.... 

.... 

1 

1 
.... 

.... 

lY 
47 
1 

10 

8 

109 
334 

1 

5 

I 

...... 



...... 

...... 

...... 

2 

'     *3* 

1 

'"2 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 



1 
1 

Crstlo  ovaries... 

^twSS!:..:;;:::;:::::::::::: 

IJotropion. 

4 

1 

1 

* 

Lacerated  peftesoai  saia  oystte 

owles. 
Lacerated  perineum  and  cervix. 
Lacerated  perineom  and  cysto- 

oele. 
Recto-vacinal  fistula 

1 

Undescended  testicle 

1 

Vesico-vaeinal  fistula. 

1 

1 

1 
4 
3 

Rfidnotkm.x  a 

Donal  vertebxa  (tanth) 

1 

Femur. ........ .\ '. 

6 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
3 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
2 
7 
1 
8 
2 

Itadtusv^d  ulna. 

Semttunar  cartUace 

Tarsal  bone 

1 

1 
3 
2 
3 
5 
2 
7 

Fracture: 

Clavicle 

1 

1 

Femur 

Fibula 



Hnw^rus 

■■'I'"' 

Tnfpr^or  Tnftxilla. 

Nasal  bones 

1 

OIecran(m  process 

Putfii^  .     .    . 

1 

1 

10 

7 
4 
1 
4 
2 

8 

Phalanx...  

... 

Radius 

Rib 

2 
1 

BkuH 

fluperiOT  Tnaxllla 

Tibia 

Tibia  and  fibula 

1 

Ulna 

Remoral 

Bullet  in  ankle 

3 

1 
1 

2   --- 

Callus  about  fracture 

Needle  in  flnger  

Needle  !n)fp: 

Silver  plate  in  tibia 

2 

1 

1 

1 

8p<nige8  in  abdomen 

Bewctkm: 

Bum 

Infected  b^iMX  \n  ({tirmp. , 

1 

Intfirtffnr 

Oarcino"^ft  caectun  . .  *......... 

1 
1 
2 

1 

Tnci9<^  wound .         

1 

5 

Multiple  fistula    

1 

Strangulated  hernia  and  und^ 
scended  testicle. 

Strangulated  intestines  in  per- 
forated uterus. 

1 

1 

1 

...... 

4 

1 
...... 

1 

...... 

"ioo" 
334 

1 

1 

Knceiaint 

Tuberculosis  knee       

1 

R^.   ;:::::::::::::: 

Carcinoma  pleura 

1 

1 

Taberodty  of  humens. . . 
Veins 

merus. 
Varicocele 

1 
A 

.... 

Bhortpfiing  roand  ligaments. . 

Prolwsed  uteroB 

Utoeroffbot 

1 

1 

• 

Ulcer  of  leg 

Ulcer  thorax 

miaiLijiui 

Sprain: 

Elbow 

1 
1 

1 
1 

... 

.i. 

1 

Knee  

Wrist 

1 

BotntlAr         

Fecal  fistula 

1 
84 
231 

1 

Tndsed  wound r 

6 
53 

2 

Lacerated  wound 

Nephiuptoflis 

... 

U366°— IWT  1911— TOL  1 33 
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BBPOBT   OF   FREEDMEN  S   HOSPITAL. 
Operations  and  retutto-— Contmued. 


Diagnosis. 

White.  Colored. 

i 

1 

1 

t 

OpenUon. 

1 

Pm 

1 

P4 

i 

Suturing 

Heoto-vaglnal  fistula 

1 
1 
1 

Ruptured  stomach 

Separation  recti 

1 
1 
1 

•"2 

1 

Typhoid  perforation 

1 
1 
1 
6 

1 

Urethral  flstula 

Talmas  oneentopezy 

1 
4 

Trephine 

Fractured  skull 

1 

Tn^nnplfuitation  honc.  

Bone  cyst  hum^rtis 

Total 

78 

6 

889 

794 

1,767 

1,439 

264 

6 

ffi 

1 

Obstetrical  record. 


Month. 


July 

August 

September., 

October 

November.. 
Deoember. . 

January 

February... 

March. 

Ap 


April. 
May.. 


ay. 
June.. 


Total 

Living  babies. 


White. 


17  9 

23  14 

21  4 

9  I  11 


170     118 


I 


65 


42 


279 


139 


16      12 
16     20 


141 


Medical  and  surgical  diseases — out-patient  department. 


White. 

Colored. 

1 

Diagnosis. 

White. 

Colored, 

Diagnosis. 

i 

1 

fM4 

i 

1 

i 

& 

1 
2 
41 
6 

25 
58 
8 
4 
6 
1 
2 
12 
2 

12 

6 

1 

..... 

i 

Medkal. 

2 
7 
5 

'"e 

5 
4 

'h' 

85 

33 

1 

2 

1 

42 

21 

6 

13 

4 

4 

9 

3 

1 

2 
13 
13 
4 
3 
2 
16 

187 
81 
4 
2 
2 
86 
54 
7 

2; 

9 
4 
22 
9 

lf«dica2-Continued. 
Febrlculft. ...         

1 
2 
23 

4 
1 
2 

15 
42 

8 
15 

7 

3 

Asthma. . . 

Oastralgla. 

4 

Anemia 

Gastritis,  chronic 



64 

A  nginn  i>ertori». , . . , 

Gastro-enteritis 

10 

Aortic  insufficiency 

3 
2 
10 

102 
48 
3 

1 

Aortic  stenosis 

Hepatitis 

**    I*  *' 

2 

1  Indigestion:                           1 

Bronchitis: 

1         Gastric 

1 

40 

Acute 

Tnti*itfnii.l , 

1 

100 

Chronic 

1  TnflnATiKii , , . , , r .  T 

16 

1  Lumbago 

19 

Chlorosis 

.    ' 

Malaria 

13 

Cholecystitis 

1 
44 
33 

2 
14 

5 

Measles 

1 

1  Mitral  remireltation 

8 
16 
5 

8 
8 

10 

Corysa,  acute 

28 

Cystitis 

Myo^litis 

7 

Debility 

Nephritis: 

Acute 

Debility,  senile. 

20 

Diabetes,  memtus. 

Chronic 

14 

Diarrhea 

13 
6 

Phlebitis. 

1 

Endocarditis 

Ph«»ryngitis 

6 
3 

6 

Enteritis 

;;;t;:; 

PlcurotoUa 

..•# 

■■••. 

6 

Digiti 
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REPOBT  OF  FREBDMEN's  HOSPITAL.  515 

Medical  and  surgical  diseases — out-patient  department — Continued. 


White. 

Colored. 

Diagnosis. 

White. 

Colored. 

Diagnosis. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

JWfcal-Contlniied. 

PDeumozila: 

Lobar 

4 

1 

10 

88 

2 

2 
3 

14 
74 
1 
2 
2 

13 
"*44" 

6 
4 

24 
162 
3 
2 
2 

27 
3 

1 

1 

107 

5ttr^|!-Continued. 

Sprains: 

Ann 

1 
1 

2 

Finger 

2 

Rhftiznatism: 

Leg" 

Acate  artloalar.. . . . . 

w3st 

2 
75 

1 
3 
2 

2 
..... 

1 

""z 

■'93" 
1 

8 

Mnacular 

Back. 

fitonmtitto 

Knee. 

1 

TacdiycBrdlA 

Synovitis 

5 

Tinea  <flrcinata 

'* 

'niberculosis  of  bone .... 

2 

14 
3 

1 

1 

63 

Ulcer 

4 

Palmonarr 

Varicocele 

1 

Typhoid 

2 

v5^.:::::;::;;:::::. 

Vaccinations 

168 

Whoopiiig  cooj^ 

■■" 

Wounds: 

Ccmtused.. 

1 

UodifligTioeed. .". 

8 

Incised 

3 

Total 

666 

602 

1,258 
1,058 

Lacerated 

2 

Rerisits. 

1 

Total 

..... 

3 

2 

203 

143 

351 
2,160 

SMTirieal 

_.  _j  ___ 

2 
2 
2 

4 

1 

^? 

2 

..... 

■T 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 
1 
2 
..... 

1 

2 

..... 

..... 

"i* 

"z 


*'i* 

3 

'i* 
1 

3 
6 
1 

1 

1 
4 

4 
3 
5 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 

6 
2 
11 
3 
2 
1 
1 
6 
2 
2 
1 
6 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
•2 
3 

1 
2 

10 
1 
1 
4 
3 
5 
2 
1 

24 
2 
1 
1 

Surgical  dressings 

'' 

Oiffucologv, 
Abortion 

1 

Abscess: 

Head 

1 

20 
2 
8 
4 
9 
8 

2 

26 
32 
15 
21 

1 
3 

63 
31 

8 
11 

7 
14 

1 

14 
59 

1 
42 

2 
19 
34 

2 

2 

1 
17 

Ja^. 1 

2 

Neck. CI!'**!! 

Amenorrhea 

20 

Arm '       i 

Carcinoma  of  utanis 

2 

Hand r...i!"* 

Chancroid 

8 

Leg....... ....      ...        1'    ■ 

Cystic  ovary 

4 

Kot:!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!*  *!l*   * 

Cervicitis 

9 

Breast !.... 

Condylomata 

1 

9 

Ischiorectal !.... 

.... 

Displacements  of  uterus: 
Prolapse 

Tubercular I  ... 

2 

Adenitis:                         !  "" 

Retroversion 

26 

Cervical 1 

Dysmenorrhea 

32 

ATillary    .,,,                t 

Endometritis 

15 

Tng^ilnil ' 

Fibroid  of  uterus 

21 

Femoral \'.'.'.', 

Hyperemesis    of   preg- 
nancy  

Boms. '    . 

1 

Bunion 

Leucorrhea... 

3 

Bursitis '  ' 

Lacerations: 

Perineum 

OsUuUtis '"" 

\ 

1 

1 

i 

63 

Clavia,  inl^cted. ....j.... 

Cervix 

31 

Chamrrolds. . ' 

Menopause. 

8 

Okondroinata | 

" 

Menorrhagia •.... 

11 

Cysts  sebaceous i!..! 

.... 

Metrorrhagia 

7 

Dtalocations: 

Ovaritls..r. 

14 

Sacroiliac L... 

Pelvic  abscess 

I 

Dogbite 1  ' 

Postoperative  adhesions 
Pr^nancy 

14 

Pncture:                        i     ' 

59 

Skull 1 

Pruritus  of  vulva 

1 

Jaw <■  "1      ' 

Salpingitis 

42 

Wrist 

1 

SuSinvolution  of  uterus. 
Urethritis 

... 

2 

Foreign  bodies: 

1 

19 

Vaginitis 

84 

F^er 

Vulvitis 

2 

1 
2 
2 
2 
3 

1 
1 

5 

1 

Venereal  warts 

2 

nBtu]a-in«Do. 

' 

Urethral  carbuncle 

1 

Pumnele. 

1 

Undiamosed. 

17 

<)^eiton 

j 

Total 

Hemorrboidsl 

2 

480 

482 

Hernia: 

Revisits 

871 

UmbiUoal 

Alooholism,  chronic 

Chorea 

.... 

Tninina] 

.... 

1 
1 

.... 



'■3* 
1 
7 
5 
60 
6 
6 
8 
1 
2 

WXsT 

Flngsr 

1 

2 

Arm 

2 

Foot 

3 

Ingo wring  nail 

1 

2 

Cerebral  hemorrhage . . . 

10 
3 
88 
10 
12 
1 
1 
2 

2 

KSSdsTr.™.!!:!!!i!! 

Epilepsy 

17 

Lipofiia. 

Hysteria 

8 

... 

1 

Neurasthenia 

... 



89 

Neuralgia 

17 

PhlmnfH 

24 
2 

1 
1 

Neurit^ 

18 

Neuroses,  occupation... . 

4 

Hit^S^       ««,...... 

Par^ysis  agltans 

2 

Betntionofuine 

>>•. 

...1 

Paralysis,  fecial 





4 
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616  BWOKT  OF  FB££]>M£N^6  HOBFITAU 

Medieeil  and  suryinl  diitaam—imt'patietU  deparimuU    Contimied. 


truta. 

Colored. 

1 

Dkgttosis. 

White. 

Colored. 

Dlagoosb. 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

Sciatica 

t 

2 
2 
3 

2 

1 

4 

6 

5 
8 
3 

7 

Ear,  nnu,  and  throat— 
Contlnaed. 

Acute 

1 



29 

14 
20 

iS 

4 
3 

31 

H 
26 

2 

6 
6 
6 

C3 

ByphUial  spinal 

l^domlis 

30 

TTn^infrnnmH,. 

TnlW^lf^r 

.... 

<6 

Turbinate  bones,  hyper* 
troidiyof 

Total 

3 

.... 

196 

92 

102 
104 

7 

BeTisita. 

Uvnutts 

.... 

16 



* 

• 

laryngitis 

.... 

.... 

]f 

B^i, 

2 
8 
3 
2 

1 
11 

17 

"si" 

7 
I 
1 
3 
2 
8 

3 
10 
15 

2 

1 

""5 

37 

87 

3 

2 

3 

4 
6 
2 
7 

12 

33 

2 

4 

140 

13 

3 

1 

7 

4 

4 

6 
31 
20 

10 

1 
2 
2 
8 
54 
126 
5 
4 

Otitis  media.'.'.' .' I ! II III ! 

.... 

.... 

8 

Total 

8 

1 

221 

313 

487 

Angio  seltrosit 

1 
2 

Revisits 

90 

Asuffmatism 

Adenitis,  ingolnal 

Chancre 

rihiinnmiil 

II- 

61 
23 
111 
6 
45 

84 

26 
1 
2 
1 
5 

Sk 
2 

33 

26 

114 

90 

3 

6 

i'lr 

BeU^paby 

Blepharitis^ 

Cataract 

Chalasion 

.... 

6 
1 

16 
2 
4 

67 
6 
2 

61 
28 
111 

Choroiditis 

Corneal  opacity 

CoAjunctlvIUs 

Corneal  ulcer 

"2* 

Cystitis 

Epidymltis 

Oononhea: 

Aoate 

6 
41 

84 
2S 
1 

8 
1 

Ectropion 

Foreign  hody  in  eye 

Glaucoma 

"i" 

"3" 
2 

1 

2 
10 
14 

8 

'**2* 
2 

Hydrooeie 

Herpes,  glans  penis 

Hematuria... riT. 

Hordeoleum 

Hypertrophio   astigma- 

Mtia..*.'*.*;;!;!.";;!!!!!.* 

.... 

Impotence 

Phtoosis 

Periorethral  abseeas 

Pma4'AH«4a 

5 

61 

3 

.  23 

36 

m 

90 

8 

6 

KeiaUtis 

Optic  atrophy 

Ophthalmia     neonato- 
rum  

Optic  neuritis 

gwbyopia 

nxwtaima 

Stricture  of  oretfara 

Urethritis: 

Anterior 

Posterior. 

Vesiculitis,  seminal 

Pteygium 

Rethirtis 

Redactions 

Strabismus 

Traumatism  of  eye 

:::: 

17 

39 

2 

2 

Varicocele 

Undiagnosed 

Total 

Revisits... 

5 
06 

778 

6 

96 

778 
768 

Undiagnosed 

Total 

4 

.».. 

22 
226 

22 
324 

44 

564 

380 

PediaiHet, 
AukMntozioatkm 

^^ 

1 
1 
5 

88 

..... 

1 
7 

.... 

5 

1 
0 

..... 

4 
13 
9 

1 
3 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Revisits 

1 

'" 

!.  _ 



Acne 

1 

JSur.  note,  and  tkrooL 

2 
8 

2 

2 

1 

80 

2 
8 
1 
1 
6 
..... 

..... 

90 

80 

6 

1 

2 

t 

1 

4 
10 

1 
80 

6 

! 

i 

1 

2 

1 

28 
51 
9 

« 

5 

8 
18 
8 

4 

Adenitis,  pervical 

4 

28 
8 
8 

9 

Aheoess: 

Bronchitis 

Acute 

66 

Bar 

Chronic 

3 

Peritonsillar 

** 

Capillary 

u 

BobmaxillaiT. . . 

.... 

Chicken  poz 

1 

Adenoids .'. 

1 

1 

87 

3 
5 

Constipation 

3 
1 
8 
11 
5 

9 

Eosema: 

1 

Ear 

SarSi»!!!?™;:iiiiii 

8 

Nares 

.... 

Kctema 

19 

Kdema  larynx 

.... 

.... 

Enteritis 

10 

ET*»tftXtff.. 

8 

1 
1 
11 

3 

Furancnioslf 

1 

Foreign  bodies,  throat... 

.... 

.... 

Qastro-enteritlB 

3 

3 

1 

10 
6 
6 

u 

ForunculoslSy  ear 

Hernia: 

Tngni^fJ     

Impaction^  oenunflD . ... . 

1 

.... 

3 

UmbOloal 

5 

Auditory  meatcis.... 

DeoooUtls 

14 

Indigestion 

18 

Pharyngitis: 

8 

21 

8 

4 

6 

6 
7 
7 
8 

UtfnntrlM^    , 

15 

Malaria 

1 

Chronic 

If arasmus 

1 

Spedflo 

If  astfri^ltls 

1 

Pftlypl,  nfVMl 

--«! 

Perldration,  septom  of 

1 

nose 

'TubflTPnlar 

1 

RUnltis: 

Nrahritls,  acttta 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

Acute 

O^thalmia  naooatonnn 

^"SSS 

1 

Atroi^iio 

2 

^Sn^::::::: 

•••. 

.... 

AootoinlBlito 

.... 

.... 

3 
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&ePOET  OF  FBBEDMEK^S  HOSPItAL. 
Medical  and  iurgioal  diteases-'OU^patierU  department — Continued. 


51*^ 


White. 

Colorad. 

3 

DiagDosto. 

White. 

Colored. 

Diagnosis. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

/»«W(rirki-CoiitJinied. 

PhMrvtMrftlf 

1 

10 

1 

""i 

10 
2 

*'*8* 
1 

4 

..... 

2 

1 
7 
21 

2 
4 

28 
3 
2 
6 
5 

16 
2 
2 
1 
6 
1 

19 
41 

l>«niMilol(vr-Coiitd. 
PapllloTnas..     ...  .. 

2 
1 
2 
2 
23 

2 

1 
1 

"ii* 

8 

30 
8 

2 

"2 

4 
2 

"'2 

4 

SSS"...:.!:.:::; 

Pufpuia  simpiex 

2 

PiMHinmrift,  >»n!iO>^.  n . 

Prubltus...  '. 

3 

]{«»)^tff,..' 

Psoriasis 

2 

goablet 

Scabies 

1 

36 

fltomttitlff 

Seborrhea 

3 

gwphtm,  nv^gnnitft] 

Syphilis: 

Secondar>....  . 

1 

25 
6 
6 

2 

8 

7 

liSL^:.v^Tr?:!r...... 

56 

ToDsUIitis: 

1 

1 

Tertiary 

14 

Acute - 

Syoosis.. 

1 

1 

6 

Follkultr 

itoa: 

Ciicinata.    . . . 

Typboid  iBTer 

5 

TFrnhilicni.  tnfnctkyn  of. . 

Tonsurans. 

8 

uSSSc...T™r!.. 

Versicolor 

7 

Vfij^ltbi..       

Uloer,  varicose 

2 

4 

1 

4 

10 

Urticaria 

14 
2 

1 
2 

18 

UndiMDond  .1 

Varicella 

4 

"" 

Varioloid 

1 

Total 

6 

7 

153 

178 

344 
118 

Verucca 

4 

Bevisits 

a 

5 

1 

31 

1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 

2 
1 

20 
2 

1 
3 
8 
3 

..... 

2 

4 
7 
2 
24 
2 
3 
3 
2 

4 
2 
30 
2 
2 
7 
6 
7 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

12 
8 

Total 

6 

1 

182 

125 

314 
142 

Alopecia  Areata 

Orthopedk. 
Arthritis,  hypertrophic. . 

"^^^^ 

^^^^^ 

• 

Afiw. 

' 

3 

1 

1 

1 
1 
3 

1 
1 

2 
3 

1 
1 
C 

1 

1 

1 
1 

■   "3* 
..... 

..... 

1 
3 

Acoe  rosea 

Airm  Y^ilgAriff  .. , . . 

4 

nUMflnar 

Fracture'ofajikle..'. 

Infections: 

Elbow  joint    . 

..... 

2 

Pffltnatitis. 

1 
2 
2 

2 

1 
17 

Dermatitis  veiieiiata 

2 

Frythflma.. 

Lordosis 

2 

En^mar 

Periostitis,  osoalcis 

1 

p^ilnr.  - 

Relajced  aitdi  of  foot. .    . 

6 

Relaxed  sacro  iliac  Joint. 
SooUoeis . 

1 

Souamous.... 

2 

2 

Biythema,  multtfoniia. . 

Sprains: 

Shoulder 

Herpes.. . .' .^^ 

1 
4 
2 
4 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

Herpes  eoster 

Elbow 

3 

An^A. 

2 

immtleo  contftf  iosa. . . 

Tuberoulosis  of  hip 

2 

Inl&iMi:      "*"~*- 

Undiagnosed 

0 

Face 

Total 

Finger .•.. 

25 

13 

38 

Ihtertrlgo 

Revisits 

1G3 

K5^lftid 

TvbereuJoHa, 
Positive  cases 



,. 



T^ic^lala 

1 

26 
25 

22 
18 

Tinh^iii  pianufl... 

Pedicuil: 

1 
1 
C 
1 

Capitis 

Doubtful  cases 

Corporis 

Total 

Pityriasis '.'.'..'..'.'... 

61 

40. 

01 

Pasnar  keratoses 

Revisits 

374 

Emergency  casee.  • 


Dlagnosla. 


Abseenoflear , 

AeatealoohoUmi 

Acute  oonionotivltis..  .. 

Acute  gastritia 

Acute  retentioo  orixMi. . . 

Bronofaitta 

Bom: 

Ann 

Eye. 

pice 

L«K 


White. 


Cokrad. 


I 


8 
21 

li 

16 

1 

10 
1 

a 

8 


Diagnosis. 


Delusional  insanity . 
Dislocation: 

Humerus 

Thumb 

Ep  -  " 


ifipistaziB 

Foreten  bodies: 

Ear 

Eye. 

Foot 


White. 


Coiorad. 


2 

12 

6 


Digiti 
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EEPOET  OP  PBEEDMEN  S  HOSPITAL. 
Emergency  cau9 — Continued. 


White. 

Colored. 

1 

DIflgnods. 

White. 

Colo 

Wd. 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2 
5 
8 
5 

1 

1 
6 
2 
7 
2 

2 
19 

2 
15 
10 

..... 

8 

7 

Diagnosis. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

9 
18 

1 

Poreig;n  bodies— Oontd. 
Hand    . 

2 

"l 

5 

8 

1 
2 

1 

..... 



1 

■\ 
..... 

2 

24 
2 

*'*4" 

1 
1 
3 

15 
2 
7 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
4 
1 
5 

21 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 

14 

67 
3 
2 

14 
1 
2 
3 
2 

11 

19 
10 
8 
3 

Si»raIn--Gont]naed. 
Knee. 

10 

Nose 

Wrist 

21 

Throat 

Tranmatio  pleurisy ..... 

1 

Vagina 

... 

Urethral  flslula. . .' 

1 

Fracturo: 

Verruca 

3 
1 

4 
G 

1 



1 

10 
12 
16 

1 

1 
1 

7 
22 

6 
34 

1* 

7 
87 
15 
70 
48 

4 
5 
17 
14 

3 

Femur 

Wounds: 
Contused— 

Body 

Fibula 

Finger 

15 

Frontal  bone.....  . 

Face 

18 

Foot 

22 

Nasal  bone. 

1 

.... 

14 

Hand 

29 

Radius. 

Scalp ; 

8 

Kibe 

1 

.... 

Gunshot- 
Elbow 

Tibia 

1 

TTin^^      

For«UTn ..... 

1 

2 

.... 

Leg 

1 

Oftfl  poifloning 

T^h 

1 

Heat  exhaustion. 

1 

.... 

Incised- 

Body 

8 

Hysteria. .". 

Face 

1 

28 

13 

Foot 

8 

Inf^tedfoot 

1 

Hand 

4 

1 

1 
19 

2 
14 
16 

47 

Infected  hand 

4 

1  .     2A 

Scalp 

17 

Ingrown  toe  nail 

1 

1 

Lacerated— 

Body 

Insect  and  dog  bite. 

Pes  planus. -. 

1 
4 

in 

1  1       B 

Face 

127 

I 

Foot 

19 

Phimosis. 

Hand 

99 

Prolapse  rectum. 

Scalp 

74 

Sebaceous  cysts 

Punctund— 

Body 

Shock....... 

3 

1 

4 

Sprain: 

Ankle.    

.... 

17 
3 

Face 

6 

Foot 

1       1 

27 

Back 

Hand 

21 

Total 

Hip 

.... 

110  1  14 

664 

195 

9S3 

Occupation  of  patients. 


Occupation. 

White. 

Colored. 

Occupation. 

White. 

Colored. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Baker 

1 

Janitor 

2 
636 

• 

Barber 

13 
2 

11 
2 

Laborer 

27 

Bellman. . .  r 

Laundress 

66 

Blacksmith. 

1 

Lawyer 

1 

2 
1 
7 
G 
5 
2 
2 
59 

Bootblack 

Milkman... .,-,- 

Brickmaker 

1 
2 

Miner 

Butcher 

Mhilster 

Butler. 

13 
6 
1 

39 

8 

4i' 

'*"i,666 

16 

Messenger 

Musician 

Newsboy 

2 
1 

Carpenter , 

Carpet  layer 

4 

Chambermaid . . . 

No  occupation... 
Nuree... 

5 

2 

62 

Chauffeur 

1 
2 

1 

i' 

2 
14 
4 
5 
2 

14 

Clerk 

Painter 

2 

1 

1 
3 
16 

Coachman 

Cook 

Physician 

Porter 

Dishwasher 

Printer.       .  . 

1 
1 

Domestic 

1 

Sailor 

i' 

2 

i" 

1 
31 

4 

3 
51 
12 

3 

Dressmaker 

1  . 

Seamstress 

27 

Driver. 

9 

Soldier 

5 

1 

Electrician 

2 

1 

Stenographer.... 
Student 

Engineer 

2 
3 
30 

29 

Tailor 

1 

i' 

1 

Farmer 

1 
1 

Teacher.....  . 

19 

Florist 

Unknown 

Walter 

7 

26 

Footman 

2 

1 
16 

26* 

54 

1 

Gardener 

1 



Wfitchman 

Hostler 

Total 

Housekeeper 

1 

74 

0 

1,014 

1,408 

Huokrt«r..  , 
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519 


White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

fTlfihAmft 

4 

1 

456 

1 
8 
3 

2 
2 

701 

1 
5 

i 

4 

i92 

3 

i 

5 

1 

Pennsylvania.... 
Rhode  Island.... 
South  Carolina... 

1 
1 

1 

9 

15 

|Arimn"^      , 

Connecticut 

1 
8 

3 
4 
2 

12 

287 

9 

1 
2 

1 

12 

District    of 

17 

Tennwsee . . . ,  -  r  - 

9 

f   ColnmbiA.. 

Texas 

3 

Florida 

Unknown 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.... 
Africa 

7 
2 

1 

9 

Q^rria 

361 

Illinois 

1 

24 

KtuLsas 

1 
3 
2 
142 
2 
1 
1 
4 
2 

British  Oulana.. 

Kentucky 

British       West 
Indies 

T/ou  (s^  A'Ti^ 

1 
3 

1 

2 

Maryland 

IfASAArhllfiAttJI 

Canada r - 

1 

1 

Cuba 

1 

Michigan      

France 

2 
12 

1 
9 

4 

Minnesota 

Germany 

Greece 

Mississippi 

Missouil' 

1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 

Ireland 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York. 

Italy 

1 
1 

5 
15 
24 

7 

6 
11 
19 

6 

Mexico 

1 
1 

Porto  Rico 

North  Carolina. . 
Ohio 

Total 

74 

9 

1,014 

1,403 

Ansssthetics, 


Ether 

Chloroform. 

Ether  and  chloroform ... . 

H.  M.  8.  and  ether 

H.  M.^S.jmd  chloroform. 

Somniform 

Somiilfonn  and  ether 


White. 


Colored. 


Cocaine 

Ethyl  chloride. 

Quinine 

Carbolloaoid... 
Sterile  water... 


Total. 


White. 


12 


CokMed. 


2    322 


SO 
4 
6 
2 
1 


474     810 


Pathological  Department. 


White-blood  counts 231 


Red-blood  counts. 
HflBinaglobin  estimates. 

Widal  reactions 

Nogucbi  reactions 

Blwxi  cultures 

Malarial  examinations. . 
Differential  coimts. 


37 

105 

99 

11 

16 

10 

■     6 

Urinalysis 2,094 


Postmortems 

Examination    of    surgical    speci- 
mens  

Examination  of  sputum 

Museum  specimens 

X-ra^  photographs 

Sections  cut,  stained,  and  mounted . 


33 

65 
147 

53 
236 
502 


Total. 


3,645 


Patiente  admitted  each  year  for  the  poet  37  years. 


Year  ending  June  30 : 

1875 190 

1876 319 

1877 500 

1878 519 

1879 642 

1880 819 

1881 892 

1882 1,102 

1883 1,373 

1884 1,509 

1885 1,794 

1886 1,923 

1887 2,017 


Year  ending  June  30 : 


1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 


1,997 
2,074 
2,392 
2,373 
2,331 
2,422 
2,801 
2,476 
2,596 
2,815 
2,355 
2,374 


Year  ending  June  30: 

1900 2,427 

1901 2,414 

1902 2,408 

1903 2,677 

1904 2,907 

1905 2,918 

1906 2,207 

1907 2,366 

1908 2,669 

1909 2,590 

1910 2,740 

1911 2,900 
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1911 

1910 

White. 

Colored. 

TotaL 

White. 

Colored. 

Kale. 

re- 

Male. 

male. 

Male. 

Male. 

Fe. 

TotaL 

In  hospital  July  1. 1909 

9 

1 

49 

70 

120 

In  hospital  July  1, 1910 

8 

T8 
1 

3 
9 
1 

70 

1,019 

146 

79 

1,397 

101 

164 

2,498 

248 

Admitted 

91 

13 
8 

1,020 
137 

1,808 
106 

*'S 

Births 

Totftl  undw  cwip,.  - , . . ,  T 

76 

18 

1,234 
26 

1,577 
17 

2,900 
42 

100 

17 

1,206 

1,546 

2,800 

Stillbirths 

Died 

8 

117 

114 

234 

1,416 

919 

138 

17 

1 

8 

125 

106 

207 

Dischacsed: 

Recovered 

1,128 

Uoilmprov^ 

Nottraated 

, 

6 

' 

Total  died  and  dischaiced 

2,734 

76 

100 

1,767 

1,480 

264 

6 

68 

983 

2,716 
67 

In  hospital  July  1,  ml: 

United  States 

S 

88 
42 
880 

40 
68 
794 

District  of  Columbia 

87 

Operations r 

78 

6 

74 

8 

804 

601 

1,482 

Resulto  of  operations: 

Reooveied* 

688 

Improyed 

852 

TTiilmproyeil 

5 

Died 

42 

Emeigencies 

110 

14 

664 

196 

121 

10 

638 

189 

8SB 

Days  maintenance: 

United  StatM  patients 

22,196 
86,866 
31,206 

19,792 
39,621 

District  of  Columbia  patienta 

Ofllcers  and  employAen  - .  ^  -  - 

80,266 

$0.88 

192 

142 
168.1 

1,882 

1,018 

»,4U 

Cost  of  patients  and  employees  per 

Largest  number"  of  patfents  at  any 
one  time.. -,.^-,-,..^^ 

in 

Smallest  somber  of  patienta  at  any 
one  time ,  r . . , , 

134 

Daily  average  number  of  patienta 

16L9 

District  of  Columbia  patienta  admit- 
ted, inchiding  births 

1,0S1 

United  States  patienta  admitted,  in- 
cluding births 

561 



_^^ 1 

_^^ 

^^ 

Treated  in  out-patient  department: 
Medical....T!7. 

666 
203 

*'*96" 
226 
221 
778 
168 
182 
26 
51 

692 
143 
480 
92 
824 
212 

"'ire* 

126 

1,258 

'361 

482 

192 

664 

487 

778 

344 

314 

38 

91 

13 
3 

•*""8* 

«90 
825 

716 
162 
819 
66 
212 
181 
17 
82 

1,W 

Surgical 

3 

2 
9 

1 
...... 

481 

OyneoologioBll..,..x......... . .  ... 

819 

Nervous.T 

1 

3 

1 
6 
2 

1 

•3' 
2 

76 

281 

38 

2 

145 

Eye 

m 

Ear,  nose,  and  ^loat 

308 

Oen'lto-nilnary , 

209 

Pediatrics..  J 

6 
6 

7 

1 

70 

Dermatology 

1 

1 

Orthopedic 

Tuberculosis...  ,.     . 

22 

24 

48 

Total 

26 

U 

2,601 

2,199 

4,889 
5,687 

26 

8 

1,717 

1,731 

4,617 

Revisita 

.... 



= 

= 

. 

Fiescrlptions  compounded: 

19,483 
12,  n2 

Total..  . 

32,195 
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Board  cf  CkariUes  acoowUfrom  July  1, 1905,  to  June  SO,  1911, 


Fiscal  yMT  €nded— 


Adolts. 


ChildieiL 


Babies. 


TotaL 


Bills 
rendered. 


Payment 
reoetved. 


Balance 
due. 


1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1900. 
1010. 
1011. 


1,675 
1,809 
1,661 
1,566 
1,719 
1,584 


96 
119 
119 

89 
127 
139 


165 
167 
184 
181 
176 
159 


1,986 
2,095 
1,964 
1,836 
2,018 
1,882 


$38,223.75 
36,184.80 
34,470.55 
38,846.40 
41,640.85 
37,139.36 


$25,500 
25,500 
25,500 
25,500 
25,500 
25,500 


$12,723.75 
10,684.80 
8,970.55 
13,346.40 
16,140.85 
11,639.36 


Total.. 


10,014 


680 


1,082 


11,731 


226,605.71 


153,000 


73,505.71 


Statement  of  the  appropriation  for  salaries  required  by  the  sundry  civil  act  approved  June 

t6,  1909  {S5  Stats.,  992), 

Suiseob  in  chief $3,000 

Reofdent  asBiBtant  surgeon 1, 500 

Resident  physician 1,200 

Clerk 1,400 

;  600 

t  640 

720 

120 

2,000 

1,200 

1,080 

540 

480 

960 

300 

1,200 

900 

2,160 

2,340 

504 

600 

960 

720 

540 

360 

288 

432 

360 

360 

420 

720 

400 

216 

360 


Assistant  clerkB  (2) 

Pharmacist 

Resident  assistant  phannacist 

Pathologist 

Resident  anaesthetist 

Resident  superintendent  of  nurses 

Resident  assistant  superintendent  of  nurses. 

Resident  night  supervisor  of  nurses 

Resident  head  nurses  (2),  $480  each 

Steamstress 

Engui( 


leer. 


Assistant  engineer , 

Fireman  (3),  $720  each 

Resident  pupil  nurses  (39),  $60  each. 
Ifaids  (3),  $168  each. 


Resident  orderlies  ^2},  $300  each... 
Resident  orderiies  (4),  $240  each. . . 

Steward 

Cook,  head 

Cook,  seccHid 

Cook,  third 

Waiters  (3),  $144  each 

Resident  driver 

IWver 

Laundryman 

Laundresses  (5),  $144  each 

Resident  watchman  (2),  $200  each. 

Laborer 

Laborers  (2),  $180  each 


Total 29,480 

Comparative  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures. 


1911 


1910 


BICSIPTS. 

Appropriation,  sundry  dvU  bill: 

ForsapporL 

Salaries 

Appropriatloo,  District  of  Colombia— appropriJMion  bill 

(imteoontiBOt  with  Board  of  Gharitiet) 

By  transfsr  flrom  Howard  University,  acooont  foel 

KXFElfUlTUaXS. 

Misnerhyryoos  (ftiel,  U^t, clothing,  forage,  medicines,  etc.) . . 

Subsisteiice.. 

Salaries 


•21,000.00 
20,500.00 

26,500.00 
2,803.50 


116,000.00 
28,500.00 

25,500.00 


178,883.50 


'800,000.00 


28,280.65 
20,032.40 
20,335.72 


78,677.77 


21,100.73 
18,450.06 
27,056.13 


67,607.82 
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Comparative  ttaUment  of  m%$ceUane(ni$  expendUure$, 


19U 

1910 

19U 

1910 

Driign , 

$2,439.19 

26.40 
156.14 

55.85 
156.23 

12.72 

252.68 

1,336.73 

115.50 

344.51 

7,432.30 

n.3o 

608.25 

1,660.23 

1,500.44 

503.78 

960.37 
54.89 

$1,782.05 
15.00  1 

149.71 ; 

1 

Materials— Continued. 
T/umber ....  x  *  4.      x  x . . 

$97.10 
3a23 
49.12 

1,446.21 
69.96 
83.15 
102.01 
678.73 
341.50 
294.32 

1,261.49 

1,469.22 

247.44 

639.79 

220.06 

887. 23\ 

2,368.16/ 

188.81 

58.61 

Bqaipment: 

$63.43 

Plumber's  material. . . 

356.00 

Electric  supplies. 

132.05 

Kitchen..;.. 

Repairs: 

General. .... 

Power  plant 

71.99 

700.28 

Plumber's  tooki. ...... 

Power  plant..     

166.85 

Stable 

Kitchen 

Medical  and  sorgicaL . 

630.49  1 
116.06  ! 

385.66  : 

t 

4,113.65 
84.75 

Stable  service. 

70.18 

Xray 7. 

Stationery.    . . 

52L31 

Fortge... 

Structures ! 

Fuel: 

Tel^hone 

32LS8 

Coal 

Supplies: 

HoepitaL 

Wood 

1,328.82 

Fomitore  and   Itimiah- 

Household 

f  nv         

Laboratory 

174.50 

Heal  light,  and  power: 

2,121.24 

1,954.08 

440.55 

1,988,82 

73L86 

M^hAni<i} 

Light 

Medical 

Power 

Surgical 

2,500; 66 

Oas. 

s:ss2?ffip«^ 

Materials: 

111.96 

Drvffoods 

Total 

E^rdware 

28,289.66 

21,10a  73 

! 

Comparative  statement  of  subsistence  expenditures. 


Provisions: 

Bevi 
Coffee 

Sherry  wine 

Tea 

Canned  goods. 

Condiments,  flavors, 
and  pickles 

Dairy  products- 
Butter 

Cheese 

Milk,  fresh. 

Dried  fruits. 

Cereal  food  products- 
Bread 

Breakfast  food. . 

Com  meal 

Crackers. 

Flour 

F^^ 

Fresh. 

Salt 

Clams 


1911 

$279.24 

24.76 

109.27 

1,226.68 

179.52 

1,853.19 

39.32 

2,162.79 

195.03 

1,494.36 
582.10 
30.69 
237.32 
292.50 
927.88 

498.15 
136.40 
38.40 

1910 
$217.14 

27.25 
968.89 

1,68L10 

27.24 

2,026.57 

1,781.13 

1,426.28 

24.48 

247.47 

227.50 

1,026.15 

633.42 

46.60 

Provisions— Continued. 

Fish— Continued. 
Oysters 

Fowl- 
Chicken 

Turkev 

Fruits  ana  vegetables. 

Meat- 
Beef 

Ham  and  shoul- 
der, smoked 

Liver 

Mutton. 

Pork 

Sausage— 

Oreen 

Smoked 

Veal 

Sugar 

Sundries 

Ice 

Total 


1911 


$163.80 

1,772.78 

80.00 

1,764.43 

1,617.60 

1,677.56 

78.68 

969.93 

139.02 

60.06\ 
78.08/ 
98.52 
964.52 
265.17 
1,006.60 


20,932.40 


mo 


$163.00 
1,711.07 


1,840.60 

1,206.56 

935.84 

73.44 

l,Oia88 


121.80 


313.11 
796.00 


18,450.96 


NEEDS. 

An  institution  of  the  magnitude  of  this  can  not  be  satisfactorily 
managed  unless  properly  manned  and  equipped;  nor  is  it  in  the 
interest  of  efficiency  and  economy  to  provide  low-grade  workmen. 
Your  attention  is  therefore  especially  invited  to  the  loUowing  needs, 
and  it  is  urged  that  such  steps  as  are  necessary  be  taken  to  secure 
favorable  congressional  action  therewith. 

First  is  the  need  of  a  small  building  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
pathological  work  of  the  hosnital.  This  can  be  provided  at  a  cost 
of  $25,000. 
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The  rapid  growth  of  this  institution  renders  the  services  of  the 
following  additional  employees  imperative: 

Stores  keeper 11,400 

Engineer 1, 000 

2  firemen,  $720 1,440 

AflBJfttant  angeethetist 1,000 

Director  of  clinics 720 

Laiindryman 300 

Cook 360 

10  pupil  nurses,  $60 600 

2  telephone  operators,  $380 ! 760 

3  laborers,  $300 900 

2  maids,  $300 600 

Seamstress 300 

Dishwasher 260 

Ambulance  driver 360 

If  some  arrangement  can  be  had  whereby  employees  of  the  depart- 
ment can  be  detailed  to  the  hospital,  estimates  for  the  engineer  and 
firemen  naay  be  eliminated. 

An  electric  ambulance,  at  a  cost  of  $3,500,  to  replace  the  one  drawn 
by  horse,  shoidd  be  provided.  One  of  this  kind  would  give  greater 
satisfaction  and  could  be  maintained  and  operated  as  economically 
as  the  present  one. 

The  installation  of  an  ice  plant  is  urged,  and  $4,000  would  cover 
this  need.  It  is  estimated  that  such  a  plant  would  pay  for  itself  in 
three  years. 

An  ash  conveyer  is  needed  to  complete  the  remodeling  of  the  central 
heating  plant.  The  appropriation  of  last  vear  for  this  purpose  was 
not  sufficient,  and  therefore  $3,000  is  asked. 

My  recommendation  of  last  year  as  regards  a  fence,  inclosing  the 
hospital  grounds,  is  renewed.  Not  only  should  the  grounos  be 
inclosed,  out  beautified  as  well,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  adorn  the 
''citv  beautiful.'' 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  some  provision  for  pay  patients, 
and  my  recommendation  of  last  year,  touching  this  matter,  is  hereby 
renewed.  The  Board  of  Charities  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  dis- 
cussing this  matter  in  their  report  of  1910  used  the  following  language, 
which  explains  the  situation  fully. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  whose  jurisdiction  Freedmen's  Hospital  is 
conducted,  recommends  that  the  hospital  be  authorized  to  admit  pay  patients^  and 
in  this  recommendation  the  board  concurs.  The  interest  of  the  board  of  charities  in 
the  matter  arises  from  the  fiact  that  this  b<Murd  has  a  contract  with  the  hosmtal  under 
which  indigent  patients  are  admitted  for  treatment  at  the  cost  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Frequently  colored  persons  who  are  not  indigent  apply  to  the  board  for 
admisBion  to  Freedmen's  Hospital.  They  state  that  they  desire  treatment  at  that 
particular  hospital,  that  they  desire  to  be  cared  for  by  colored  physicians  and  colored 
nurses,  and  tnat  no  other  institution  in  the  city  provides  sucn  opportunity.  Of 
course  this  board  must  deny  such  applications,  because  we  are  authorized  to  provide 
for  indigent  persons  only.  At  the  same  time  we  recognize  some  force  in  the  plea  of 
these  colorea  persons  for  treatment  by  nurses  and  doctors  of  their  own  race,  for  which 
treatment  they  are  willing  to  pay.  As  there  is  no  other  hospital  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  administered  by  colored  physicians  and  nurses,  it  appears  to  the  board 
that  it  would  be  proper  for  Freedmen's  Hospital  to  admit  pay  patients.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  public  hospitals  to  admit  some  private  pay  patients. 

As  stated  in  my  report  of  last  year,  a  new  wing  to  the  hospital  is 
the  only  means  by  which  this  class  of  patients  can  be  satisfactorily 
cared  for,  and  it  will  require  an  appropriation  of  $60,000  to  cover  the 
cost  of  construction. 
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TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOB  NUB8ES. 

The  school  of  nursing  has  completed  its  seventeenth  year  of  work 
a^(i  is  represented  by  217  graduates.  These  women  are  engaged 
successfully  in  private  nursing,  and  not  a  few  are  engaged  in  insti- 
tutional work  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  graduating  exercises  were  held  in  the  Andrew  Rankin  Memorial 
Chapel  Majr  19, 1911,  at  which  time  13  nurses  received  their  diplomas. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  healtli  of  the  nurses,  notwithstand- 
ing then*  crowded  quarters,  has  been'generalljr  good,  thus  permitting 
the  usual  routine  ol  classes,  lectures,  and  hospital  work  to  be  pursued 
without  interruption. 

AppKcaUonSf  rengnaUom,  dismuiolij  etc. 


Applications  received 108 

AppUcants  taken  on  probation 33 

Accepted 17 


Rejected  after  probation S 

Resigned 5 


Graduates  of  1911. 


Clara  E.  Blackburn,  West  Virginia. 
Eva  Virginia  Clay,  Pennsylvania. 
Edna  May  Coates,  District  of  Columbia. 
Emily  Estella  Green,  Virpnia. 
Sara  Elizabeth  Grisby,  District  of  Coliun- 

l)ia. 
Florence  M.  Harris,  New  York. 
Jennie  C.  Hopkins,  North  Carolina. 


Bessie  Boyd  Patton,  Tennessee. 
Ida  J.  Piper,  Massachusetts. 
Mae  Irene  Price,  Massachusetts. 
Nettie  Bentley  Stevens,  Georna. 
Lulu  Eainestine  Thompson,  District  ci 

Colimibia. 
Martella  M.  York,  lUinois. 


The  course  of  lectures  was  delivered  by  the  following  staff : 

Gynecology W.  A.  Warfield.  M.  D. 

Anatomy  and  physiology S.  L.  Carson,  M.  D. 

Hygiene C.  A.  Brooks,  M.  D. 

Theoretical  nursing Laura  R.  MacHale. 

Dietetics,  practical  and  theoretical  nursing.  .Emma  M.  Irwin. 

Diseases  of  the  eye M.  0.  Diunas,  M.  D. 

Medical  nursing Caryl  Burbank,  M.  D. 

Diseases  of  children John  R.  Francis,  M.  D. 

Operative  surgery H.  H.  Kerr,  M.  D. 

Obstetrics E.  D.  Williston,  M.  D. 

Materia  medica  and  therapeutics John  W.  Mitchell,  M.  D. 

Urinalysis  and  bacteriology W.  Van  Swearingen,  M.  D. 

Neurology J.  C.  Tappan,  M.  D. 

Ear,  nose,  and  throat J.  J.  Richardson,  M.  D. 

COURSE  OF  INSTBXJCnON. 

FIRST  TEAR. 

Anatomy — Six  lectures,  one  hour  each. 
Physiology — ^Eight  lectures,  one  hour  each. 
Hygiene — Four  lectures,  one  hour  each. 
Bandaging — ^Two  lectures,  one  hour  each. 

Practical  and  theoretical  nursing — One  lecture  a  week,  one  hour  each,  from  October  1 
to  May  1. 

SECOND  TEAR. 

Materia  medica — Six  lectures,  one  hour  each. 

Bacteriology  and  urinalysis — Five  lectures,  one  hour  each. 

Medical  nursing,  includug  the  acute  infectious  diseases — ^Five  lectures,  one  houreocb. 
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Surgical  nursing,  including  anseethetics — Eight  lectures,  one  hour  each. 
Dietetics — ^Ten  lectures,  one  hour  each. 

Practical  and  theoretical  nursing — One  lecture  a  week,  one  hour  each,  from  October  1 
to  May  1. 

THIRD  YEAK. 

Obstetrics — Six  lectures,  one  hour  each. 

Children's  diseases,  including  the  feedins  of  infants — Four  lectures,  one  hour  each. 
Diseases  of  the  eye— Tliree  lectures,  onehour  each. 
Diseases  of  the  ear,  nose,  and  throat— Four  lectures,  one  hour  each. 
Gynecology— Six  lectures,  one  hour  each. 
Nervous  aiseases — Four  lectures,  one  hour  each. 

Practical  and  theoretical  nursing — One  lecture  a  week,  one  hour  each,  from  October  1 
to  May  1. 

Firstr^ear  practical  demonstrations, 

[Each  leaBon  on«  and  oiM4ialf  hoim  long.] 

OCTOBER. 

First  lesson — Bed  making;  management  of  helpless  patients — moving,  changing 

giving  baths. 
Second  lesson — Note  taking;  pulse,  temperature,  respiration,  mental  condition. 
Third  lesson — ^The  temperature;  the  thermometer,  its  use  and  care;  excretions; 

eruptions. 
Fourta  lesson — Pulse;  quality,  rhythm,  number,  etc.;  hypodermic  syringe,  its  care 

and  use. 

NOVEMBER. 

Fifth  lesson — Fomentations;  poultices;  sand  bags;  ice  cap,  its  care;  ice  coil. 
Sixth  lesson — ^The  hot-water  bag  or  bottle,  use  and  abuse;  care  of  instruments,  steril- 
izing, etc.;  care  of  rubber  gloves,  methods  of  sterilizing. 
Seventh  lesson — ^Administering  of  enemata,  douches,  cantharides,  etc.;  Murphy 
infusion. 
Iith  lesson — Coimter  irritations,  mustard,  cantharides,  etc.;  ph3rBiological  action; 
ry  cupping. 

Ninth  lesson — Hypodermoclysis;  intra- venous  or  infusion;  preparation  of  solution; 
patient,  instruments. 

DECEMBER. 

Tenth  lesson — Positions:  Dorsal,  Sims,  Trendelenberg,  Fowler's,  knee  and  chest; 

lithotomy. 
Eleventh  lesson — Prevention  and  treatment  of  bed  sores. 
Twelfth  lesson — ^Wei^ts  and  measures,  solutions. 
Thirteenth  lesson — Disinfection  of  clothing,  excreta,  sputum,  etc. 

JANUARY, 

Fourteenth  lesson — ^Bandagin^,  making  and  use;  material,  Esmark. 
Fifteenth  lesson — Care  of  patient  before,  during,  and  after  ansethesia. 
Sixteenth  lesson— Oare  of  patient  before,  durmg,  and  after  operation,  and  prepara- 
tion of  patient  for  operation. 
Seventeenth  lesson — Prepaiation  of  room  for  operation,  sterilization,  etc. 

FEBRUARY. 

Eighteenth  lesson — ^Urine  analysis,  specific  gravity,  quantity  reaction,  Fehling's  and 

Heller's  tests. 
Nineteenth  lesson — Contagious-disease  nursing,  care  of  convalescents,  feeding  in 

particular. 
Twentieth  lesson — In&mt  feeding,  sterilization,  pasteurizing,  child's  first  bath,  care 

of  eyes,  buttocks,  etc. 
Twenty-nrst  lesson — Administration  of  drugs,  use  and  effect. 


MARCH. 


Twenty-second  lesson — Care  of  the  dead. 
Twenty-third  lesson— Fumigation. 
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Barley  water. 
Toast  water. 
Albuminized  milk. 


Course  in  cooking, 

LB880N  I. 

Rice  water. 
Flaxseed  lemonade. 
Orangeade. 

LESSON  n. 


Oatmeal  water. 

Lemonade. 

KoimiisB. 


BmlecTcoffee. 


Broiled  beef  tea. 
AiTowroot  gruel. 
Barley  gruel. 


Wine  whey. 
Tea. 


LESSON  m. 


Bottled  beef  tea. 
Farina  gruel. 
Indian  gruel. 


French  coffee. 
Coco. 


Flour  gruel. 
Cracker  gruel. 
Hominy. 


Dry  toast. 

Bread  and  butter  sand- 
wiches. 
Boiled  Qggs. 


Foam^  omelet. 
E^  in  butter. 
Soft  custard. 
White  custard. 


Raw  oysters. 
Boiled  oysters. 
Clam  stew. 


LESSON  IV. 

Dropped  egg  on  toast. 
Water  toast. 
Raw-beef  sandwiches. 


LESSON  V. 

Bread  omelet. 
Eggs  a  la  goldenrod. 
Junket  custard. 


LESSON  vi. 

Fancy  roast. 
Oyster  roast. 
Riced  potatoes. 


Scuffled  egg. 
Milk  toast. 
Scrambled  egg. 


Baked  apples. 
French  omelet 
Baked  custard. 


Ovster  stew. 
Ci&m  water. 
Mashed  potatoes. 


Broiled  fish. 
Potatoes  au  gratin. 
Creamed  sweetbreads. 


LESSON  vn. 

Broiled  potatoes. 
White  sauce. 
Broiled  sweetbreads. 


Creamed  potatoes. 
Boiled  rice. 


Mutton  broth. 
Broiled  steak. 
Broiled  bone  birds. 
Cream  soup. 


Lemon  jelly. 

Irish  moss  blanc  mange. 

Snow  pudding. 


LESSON  vm. 

Chicken  broth. 
Broiled  chops. 
Baked  potatoes. 

LSSSON  u. 

Lemon  ice. 
Orange  jell^y. 
Rice  pudding. 


Steamed  rice. 
Crisp  crackers. 
Tomato. 


Tapioca  cream. 
Pineapple  ice. 
Wine  jelly. 


Orange  ice. 
Lemon  sherbet. 


LESSON  X. 

Vanilla  ice  cream. 


Chocolate  ice  cream. 
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Tkre^-year  schedule. 

SURQICAL  EXPERIENCE. 


Ward. 


GenltcHiriiiary.. 
Female  surgical. 
MalesniglcaL. 


OTDBOOlOglcal. 

Obstetrical 


Emergency  operating  room.. 
Main  operating  zoom 


TotaL.. 


MEDICAL  EXPERIENCE. 


3 
3 
1 

1 

Vumfkli^  m^|4>f^ _. 

1 

DiAfcMtohim 

Total 

7 

2 

Onind  totri  m  months  wm^^  yew*) ..... 

28 

8 

The 
The 


experience  Inchides  four  months'  gynecological  and  four  months'  obstetrical. 
I'sal  experience  Includes  two  months  in  the  children's  ward. 

OCCTTPATION  AND  BESIDENCE  OF  GRADUATES. 


1896. 

Aflhton,  Luci  V.,  private  nurse,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Blackburn,  N.  L.,  private  nurse,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Bnrke,  Julia  (Mrs.  Phillips),  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Fleetwood,  Sara  I.,  deceased. 

Foust,  iBabella  L.,  private  nurse,  Win- 
ston, N.  O. 

Gibson,  Katherine  C^  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
ing and  Printing,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Gre^  Anna  N..  deceased. 

Owens,  Laura  A.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  0. 

Pierce,  Letitia  (Mrs.  Blair),  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Ricks,  Antoinette  M.  (Mrs.  Demby),Kan- 
ma  Oity,  Mo. 

Robinson,  Annie  B.,  superintendent  and 
matron.  Good  Samaritan  Hospital, 
Charlotte,  N.  0. 

Shorter,  Sarah  A.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  O. 

Sirnms,  Annie  A.  (Mrs.  Johnson),  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Smith,  Gertrude  (Mrs.  Thorn),  Washing- 
ton, D.  0. 

Tyler,  Elizabeth,  private  nurse,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 

1897. 

Caldwell,  Amanda  J.  (Mrs.  Darrell),  Dal- 
las, Tex. 

Combs,  Annie,  massage  specialist,  Wash- 
ington, D.  O. 


Green,  Lucille  (Mrs.  Tibbs),  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Griffin,  G.  Josephine,  private  nurse, 
Washington,  D.  G. 

Haithcock,  Ada,  private  nurse,  Washing- 
ton, D.  0. 

King,  Annie  0.  (Mrs.  Hughes),  Richmond, 
Va. 

RoUins,  Willie  M.  (Mrs.  Frazier),  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Smith,  S.  Majr,  nrivate  niurse,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Thomas,  Annie  M.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Thompson,  Delia  R.  (Mrs.  Davis),  Vienna, 
Va. 

Underbill,  Katherine  P.  (Mrs.  Wm.  Mo- 
ten),  Washingjton,  D.  C. 

Webb,  Eva,  pnvate  nurse,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Warner,  Florence  A.,  private  nurse, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Yoimg,  Lola  E.  M.,  private  nurse,  Green- 
ville, S.  C. 

1898. 

Bannister^arrie  J.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Bennett,  Florence  R.,  private  nurse,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Oabannis,  Martha  E.,  night  supervisor, 
Freedmen's  Hospital  J  Washington,  D.  C. 

Carter,  Edith  M.,  pnvate  nurse,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Davis,  Annie  M.,  private  nurse,  Shelby- 
ville,  Tenn. 

Ennis,  Sarah  J.  (Mrs.  Brooks),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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Gainee,  Mary  R.,  private  nurse,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

Geder,  Isabella,  private  nurse,  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Hurlong,  Mary  A.,  private  nurse,  Ashe- 
villeT^.C. 

King,  Carrie  M.  (Mrs.  Foreman),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Robinson,  Amelia  A.,  private  nurse, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Russell,  Ruby  E.,  private  nurse,  Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Stanton,  Priscilla(Mrs.  Todd),  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Sumby,  Lillie  May,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Valentine,  J.  Ella,  private  nurae,  Leba- 
non, Ind. 

Whitson,  Clara  £.  (Mrs.  Howe),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

1899. 

Banks,  Effie  P.  (Mrs.  Sykes),  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Brown,  Agnes  M.,  private  nurse,  Meyers- 
dale,  Pa. 

Coleman,  Geoigia  A.,  private  nurse, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dismond,  S.  Matthew  (Mrs.  Dibble),  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

head  nurse.  Home 
n,  Ala. 

.  Crews),  Winston, 
N.C. 

Hankins,  Mintha  C,  private  nui8e,Wa^- 
ington,  D.  C. 

Hendricks.  Eliza  R.  (Mrs.  Brown). 

Henry,  Lillian  M.,  private  nune,  Down- 
ington,  Pa. 

Hoge,  Carrie  M.,  private  nurse,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Eeemer,  Jessie  E.  (Mrs.  Robinson),  Prov- 
idence, R.  I. 

McEwen,  Irene  0.  (Mrs.  Green),  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla. 

Rich,   Anna,   private  nurse,   Hartford, 

.    Conn. 

Scott,  H«len  V.  (Mn.  C<^),  Swansboro, 
Ga. 

Thompson,  Isabella,  private  nurse.  New 
Orleans.  La. 

Wilson,  Emma  C,  private  nune,  Mont- 
^mery,  Ala. 

Williams,  Elmira  E.,  deceased. 

1900. 

Clarke,  Mary  F.,  private  nune,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Hamilton,  Priscilla,  deceased. 

Hawkins,  Nannie  E.,  private  nurse,  Chaiv 
k)tte,  N.  C. 

Hunton,  Mary  A.  (Mn.  Crordon),  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Johnson,  Hattie  B.,  private  nurse.  Mount 
Pleasant,  N.  C. 

Lewis,  Eva  P.,  private  nune,  Manassas, 
Va. 


MickcBS,  Marcella  C,  private  nune,  Pitta- 
burgh,  Pa. 

Middleton,  Haga  H.,  private  nune, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Moody,  Annie  L.,  private  nurse,  Wasik- 
infiton,  D.  C. 

Smithy  Cora  V.,  private  nune,  Camden^ 
N.  J. 

Winfield,  Laura,  private  nune,  WarOy 
Mass. 

1901. 

Allen,  Margaret  A.,  private  nune,  Wasli- 
ington,  D.  C. 

Barks,  Susan  C,  private  nuise,  Wasth- 
ington,  D.  C. 

Campbell,  B.  N.,  private  nurse,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Dey,  Mary  L.,  private  nurse,  Philad^- 
phia.  Pa. 

Hackley,  Mamie  £.  (Mn.  Ash),  Philadel- 
phia, ra. 

Hanson,  Carrie  L.,  jHivate  nune,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Harrell,  Catherine  S.  (Mn.  Butler),  Texas. 

Hunter.  Bessie,  private  nurse,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Jackson,  Eliza  A.,  private  nurse,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Jones,  Manr  J.,  private  nurse,  Wadiing^ 
ton.  D.  C. 

Powell,  Gussie  D.,  private  nurse,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Rhone,  Charlotte  S.,  private  nune,  New- 
bem,  N.  C. 

Robinson,  Frances  A.,  privatenune,  N«w- 
bem,  N.  C. 

Thomas,  Bertha  J.,  head  nurse,  Fraad- 
men's  Hoeintal,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Walcott,  Louisa  M.,  private  nune,  Rock- 
hiU,  S.  C. 

Whitley,  Florence  A. ,  private  nune.  New- 
bem,  N.  C. 

1982. 

Adams,  Ella  C,  private  nurse,  FhUBdel- 
phia,  P!». 

Baker,  Vera  L.,  head  nurse.  State  Hos- 
pital, G^MsbofO,  N.  C. 

B<K)th.  Mary  S.,  private  nrnie,  headniOBe, 
Holly's  sautoffium,  Hinfeoa,  W.  Ya. 

Delisse,  Augufta  V.,  private  Anrse,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  I . 

Dias,  Frances  C,  private  nuxae,  PhitoM- 


phia.  Pa. 
Jobnson, 


Gertrude   B.,   private 
Niagara  Fftlls,  N.  Y. 

Mason,  Corinna  (Mrs.  PUUipe),  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Nichols,  Fknence  L.  (Mn.  ATSOt),  Gter- 
lott,  N.  0. 

Rogen^  Amanda,  private  nurse,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Roper,  Maggie  A.,  private  nurse,  Galt«e- 
ton,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Rachel  A.  (Mn.  Thonat),  ^ 
ceased. 
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Browne^  E.  M.,  head  nurse,  Douglass 
Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Baltimore,  Mary  E.,  private  nurse,  Harris- 
bui]^,  Pa. 

Christie,  Sarah  E.,  private  nurse,  Chester, 
Pa. 

Coates,  Maiella  E.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Hargiave,  L.  S.,  private  nurse,  Trenton, 

Johiison,  L.  D.,  private  nurse,  Warrenton, 
N.C. 

Johnson,  Nellie  V.,  private  nurse,  Abbe- 
ville, 8.  C. 

Latney,  Carrie  L.  (Mrs.  Bowie),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Love,  Ellen  V.,  private  nurse.  Lumber- 
ton,  N.  C. 

Purcell,  E.  J.,  private  nurse,  Brunswick, 
Ga. 

BoUins,  Clara  A.,  private  nurse,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Butherford,  Anna  L.,  private  nurse, 
Kingston,  N.  C. 

Sharp,  Carrie  M.  (Mrs.  Moigan),  Peters- 
burgj  Va. 

Yalentme,  J.  L.  (Mrs.  Dial),  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Yarborough.  S.  V.  S.,  private  nurse,  Co- 
lumbus, Qa. 

1904. 

Baker,  Hattie  E.,  private  nurse,  Darling- 
ton, S.  C. 

Blackwell,  W.  Lucille  (Mrs.  Morris),  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Garter,  Mary  E.,  private  nurse,  Rippon, 
W.  Va. 

Garter,  Elizabeth  V.,  head  nurse,  Mercy 
Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Giant,  Anna  E.,  private  nurse.  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Gilmore,  Mary  E.,  private  nurse,  Leaven- 
worth. Eans. 

James,  Aleathia  D.  (Mrs.  Franklin),  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Jeffries,  Emma  M.,  private  nurse.  Red- 
bank,  N.  J. 

Jones,  Violet,  private  nurse,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Lewis,  Louzetta  (Mrs.  Mitchell),  Mont- 
^mery,  Ala. 

Richardson,  EflSe  V.  (Mrs.  McCoy),  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Thomas,  Marie  £.  (Mrs.  Jones),  Topeka, 
Eans. 

1905. 

Biaxton,  Margaret,  private  nurse,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Brooks.  Alpha  E.  (Mn.  Jones),  Fairmont 
Heights,  D.  C. 

Garter,  Marion  M.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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Henderson,  Hattie  E.,  private  nurse, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Holmes,  Julia  E.,  private  nurse,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 

Jefferson,  Roxanna  M.,  private  nurse, 
Bristol,  Tenn. 

Kidd,  Bertha  M.  (Mrs.  Harris),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Long,  Ida  E.,  private  nurse,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Maston,  Mary  J.,  head  nurse,  Red  Cross 
Sanitarium,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Scott,  Julia  E.,  private  nurse.  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Teabout,  Stella,  private  nurse,  Richfield 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Taliaferro,  Olivia,  private  nurse,  Anacos- 
tia,  D.  C. 

Terrv,  Jessie  C,  private  nurse,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

Williams.  Daisy  M.  (Mrs.  Moten),  Sher- 
man, Tex. 

Williams,  Mary  T.,  private  nurse.  Ware 
Neck,  Va. 

Wilson,  Annabel,  private  nurse,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

1906. 

Barnes,  Annie,  private  nurse,  Baltimore, 

Md. 
Bearce,  Daisy  M.,  private  nurse.  Rye, 

Burress,  Mary  E.  (Mrs.  Wormley),  Ard- 
wick,  S.  C. 

Gordon,  Mary  B.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Hall,  Zona  M.,  private  nurse,  Troy,  Ohio. 

Henderson,  Sam  0.,  private  nurse,  New- 
port, R.  I. 

Johnson,  Harriett  C,  private  nurse,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Lewis,  Willie  A.,  private  nurse,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Lucas,  Marion  V.,  head  nurse,  Freed- 
inen*s  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 

McDougal.  Colota  M.,  private  nurse,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

McKnight.  Viola,  superintendent  of 
nurses,  Mercy  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Marshall,  Mary  E.,  private  nurse,  Morris- 
town,  Tenn. 

Merritt,  Mary  E.,  superintendent  of 
nurses,  Mitchell  Hospital,  Leaven- 
worth, Kans. 

1907. 

Bullock,  Blanche  V.,  private  nurse,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Childs,  Helen  D.,  private  nurse,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Esconery,  Lula  M.,  private  nurse,  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J. 

Harmon.  Nannie  M.,  private  nurse,  Tip 
Top,  Va. 
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Porter,  Susan  H.,  dean  woman's  depart- 
ment, Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Payton,  Lillian  M.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Peck,  Alice  M.,  private  nurse,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Rose,  Julia  M.,  private  nurse,  Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Slocum,  Mary  E.,  private  nurse.  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Smith,  Minnie  M.,  private  nurse,  Am- 
herst, Mass. 

Taylor,  Loretta  P.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Wright,  Nena  J.,  private  nurse,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

1908. 

Bricgs,  Cornelia  K.,  private  nurse,  Troy, 

Denning,  Clara  S.,  private  nurse,  Cana- 

joharie,  N.  Y. 
Douglass,  Kate  E.,  private  nurse.  New 

B^ford,  Mass. 
Donaldson,  Vesta  L.,  private  nurse,  Ocean 

Grove,  N.  J. 
Fray,  Julia,  private  nurse,  Washington, 

D.  C. 


Curtis,  Minnie  M.,  private  nurse.  Mari- 
etta, Ohio. 

Green,  Lillian  C,  private  nurse,  Wadi- 
ington,  D.  C. 

Hall,  Anita  B.,  private  nurse,  Baltimore, 
Ma. 

Hankie,  Areatha  B.  (Mrs.  Bailey),  8t 
Louis,  Mo. 

Johnson,     Lillian    A.,    private    nuoe, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Lewis,  Charlotte  M.,  private  nurse,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Parker,  Mary  E.,  private  nurse,  ^^Uiams- 
port.  Pa. 

Sheppard,  Emma  D.,  private  nurse,  Mey- 
eisdale.  Pa. 

Smith,  Aimie  M.,  private  nurse,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Spears,    Lillian,   private   nurse.   Provi- 
dence^ R.  I. 

Wainwnght,  Melinda  E.,  Charles  Town, 
W.  Va. 

1910. 


Amby,  Grace,  married,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Brown,  Nellie  V.,  private  nurse,  Meyen> 
dale,  Pa. 
Henderson,  Jamima  S.,  private  nurse,  i  Everett.    Sankey    B.,    private    nuiw, 
Spring  Lake,  N.  J.  I      Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


Jones,  Bertie  L.,  private  nurse,  Harris- 

buii.  Pa. 
Nicholas,    Beatrice    E.,    private   nurse, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Proctor,  Eva  M.,  private  nurse,  Newark, 

N.  J. 
Robinson,  Alice  E.,  private  nurse,  Harts- 

ville.  S.  C. 
Reynolds,  Agnes,  private  nurse,  Ironton, 


le3m< 
Ohi 


>hio. 


1909. 


Allen,  Irene  P.  (Mrs.  Martin),  deceased. 
Burnett,  Sarah  L.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
Coates,  Nana  E.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Gates,    Eugene   J.    P.,    private  n 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gilliam,  Octavia  T.,  private  nurse,  Han- 

oveTj  Va. 
Hutchmson,  Mabel  M.,  private  noise, 

Lockport,  N.  Y, 
Jackson,  Sara  E.,  private  nurse,  Steelton, 

Pa. 
Jordan,  Maggie  M.,  private  nurse.  Wash- 

ineton,  D.  C. 
McClaine,    Nettie    L.,    private   nurse, 

Paducah,  Kjr. 
Richardson,  Lizzette  S.,  private  nurse, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
Reid,  Marion  M.,  private  nurse.  Washing* 

ton,  D.  C. 


Very  respectfiiUy, 
The  Secretaby  of  the  Interior. 


W.  A.  Wabpield, 

Surgeon  in  Chief. 
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ROSTER   OP   OFFICERS. 


BOABD  OF  TBXJSTEE8. 

WILBUR  P.  THIRKIELD,  LL.  D.,  Pretident  cf  the  Uidvenitm. 
Justice  JOB  BARNARD,  LL.  D.,  Pretident ^  fke  Bogrdcf  TnuUe». 
Prof.  OEOROE  WM.  COOK,  aecretarvand  Btuineu  Jf 
Prof.  EDWARD  L.  PAREIS,  Treaaurer  and  Stvitrar. 

Term  espbret  19tg, 

Rev.  A.  F.  BEARD,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 
Hod.  henry  M.  BAKER,  LL.  D.,  Wastilngton,  D.  a 
President  E.  M.  OALLAUDET,  Wadiington,  D.  C. 
Rev.  CHARLES  WOOD.  D,  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Rev.  CHARLES  H.  RICHARDS,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 
Justice  OEOROE  W.  ATKINSON,  Wadiinffton,  D.  a 
Justice  STANTON  J.  PEELLE,  Washington,  D.  a 
Dr.  JOHN  R.  FRANCIS,  Washington,  D.  C 

Term  erpiret  1913. 

Justice  THOMAS  H.  ANDERSON,  Washington.  D.  a 

Justice  JOB  BARNARD,  LL.  D.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Rev.  F.  J.  GRIMKE.  D.  D.,  WafiWngtonTD.  C. 

Mr.  CUNO  H.  RUDOLPH,  Washington,  D.  C 

Mr.  WILLIAM  V.  COX^  A.  B.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Mr.  HENRY  E.  PELLEW,  Washington"  D-  C. 

Bishop  BENJAMIN  TUCKER  TANNER,  LL.  D.,  Philadelphia,  FA. 

Term  expiret  19H, 

WILBUR  P.  THIRKIELD.  D.  D.,  Washington,  D.  a 

Mr.  J.  DOULL  MILLER,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  J.  H.  N.  WARING,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  MARCUS  WHEATLAND,  Newport,  R.  L 

Rev.  J.  E,  MOORLAND.  D.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  CHARLES  B.  PURVIS.  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  JOHN  T.  EMLEN,  Philiadelphia,  Pa. 

Hon.  J.  C.  NAPIER,  LL.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HONOBABY  BOABD   OF  TBUSTEES. 

President  WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT. 

Bishop  BENJAMIN  F.  LEE,  Wilberforoe,  Ohio. 

Mr.  JOHN  A.  COLE,  Chicago,  111. 

Hon.  JOSEPH  D.  BAYERS,  Texas. 

Mr.  S.  V.  WHITE,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  JOSEPH  H.  OHO  ATE,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  GEORGE  H.  WHITE,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bishop  ALEXANDER  MACKAY-SMITH,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PATBON  EX  OFFICIO. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  WALTER  L.  FISHER. 

EXECTJTIVE  OOHMITTEB. 

WILBUR  P.  THIRKIELD,  LL.  D..  PretldaO. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  V.  COX.  I  Mr.  CUNO  H.  RUDOLPH. 

Dr.  JOHN  R.  FRANCIS.  Dr.  J.  H.  N.  WARING. 

Hon.  HENRY  M.  BAKER.  |  Justice  GEORGE  W.  ATKINSON. 

HEADS  OF  DEPABTHENTS. 

The  CoUeee  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  KELLY  MILLER,  A.  M.,  Dean. 

TheT^aSers'  College:  LEWIS  B.  MOORE,  A.  IL,  Ph.  D.,  Dean, 

The  School  of  Theobgy:  ISAAC  CLARK,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Dwn.i 

The  School  of  Medicine:  EDWARD  A.  BALLOCH,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Dwil 

Th6  8dxx>lof  Law:  BENJAMIN  F.  LEIGHTON,  LL.  D.,  Dean. 

The  Commerdal  Connie:  GEORGE  WM.  COOK,  A.  M.,  LL.  M.,  Dean. 

The  Academy:  GEORGE  J.  CUMMINGS,  A.  M.,  Dew.  ^_^ 

Tlie  School  olManoal  Arta  and  Applied  Sciences:  PERRY  B.  PERKINS,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Adiii$J>in^' 

1  Softained  entirely  by  endowments  and  special  gifts.   No  doctrinal  tests  required. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY. 


HOWABD  UnIVEBSITT, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  IB,  1911. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  Howard  University  the  fot 
lowing  report,  showing  the  condition  of  the  institution  on  the  1st  day 
of  Jufy,  1911,  embracing  therein  the  number  of  pupils  received  and 
discharged  or  leaving  the  same  for  any  cause  during  the  year  and  the 
number  remaining;  also  the  branches  of  knowledge  and  industry 
taught  and  the  process  made  therein. 

Tjae  enrollment  ror  the  past  year  has  been  1.382.  The  interna- 
tional character  of  the  institution  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
these  students  come  from  37  States  and  11  foreign  countries— from 
British  West  Indies,  83 ;  British  Guiana,  7:  Cuba,  6 ;  Porto  Rico,  5 :  Africa, 
3;  South  America,  3;  and  from  Dutch  West  Indies,  Bermuda,  Liberia, 
and  RepubUc  of  Panama^  1  each.  After  the  successful  completion 
of  the  courses  laid  dovm  m  the  catalogue,  200  students  were  gradu- 
ated as  per  statement  under  each  depfutment,  of  these  129  receiving 
degrees  as  follows:  M.  D.,  28;  D.  D.  S.,  17;  Phar.  D.,  8;  LL.  B., 
28:  B.  D.,  6;  A.  B.,  37;  Ped.  B.,  5. 

The  strategic  importance  of  Howard  University  is- emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  institution  for  the  education  of  the 
American  Negro  in  any  way  imder  the  supervision  and  partial  sup- 
port of  the  Government.  Only  at  Howard  University  is  there  pro- 
vision, with  the  same  broad  equipment  and  hiffh  standards,  both  for 
the  higher  and  professional  training  of  the  colored  people.  All  the 
State  institutions  of  the  South,  supported  by  general  taxation  for 
the  higher  education,  are  closed  to  them.  They  are  practically  shut 
out  from  participation  in  the  educational  advantages  made  available 
at  CTeat  cost  at  West  Point  and  AnnapoUs. 

Yet  teachers  in  the  common  and  hi^h  schools  must  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  State  school  authorities.  To  practice  medicine  the 
colored  man  is  required  to  pass  the  same  examination  before  the 
State  boards  as  the  white  pnysician.  So  also  in  other  professions 
and  pursuits  provision  must  be  made  for  these  10,000,000  of  our  citi- 
zens, else  it  will  mean  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  and  both  falUng 
into  the  ditch,  at  great  cost  to  society  and  the  State.  While  the 
appropriation  for  Indian  schools  last  year,  available  at  most  for  about 
one  quarter  of  a  miUion  of  people,  aggregated  $1,430,000,  the  total 
Government  appropriation  looking  to  tne  training  and  equipment  of 
a  race  of  10,000,000,  on  whom  have  been  placed  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship,  was  only  about  $100,000. 

RESOURCES. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  the  institution  must 
depend  for  the  years  to  come  almost  entirely  on  Government  support 
and  ciirrent  receipts  from  tuition  in  the  several  departments.    The 
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President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  recent  notable  address,  has,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  university,  laid  the  institution  upon 
the  Groyemment  as  a  definite  obligation,  stating  in  strong  terms 
that— 

This  institution  here  is  the  partial  repayment  ol  a  debt — only  partial — ^to  a  race 
to  which  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  eternally  in- 
debted. *  *  *  We  are  free  from  any  embarrassment  with  respect  to  carrying  out 
the  obligation,  and  it  is  fitting  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should 
assume  me  obligation  of  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  first-class  university 
for  the  education  of  colored  men.    *    *    * 

Everything  that  I  can  do  as  an  Executive  in  the  way  of  helping  along  this  univer- 
sity I  expect  to  do.  I  expect  to  do  it  because  I  believe  it  is  a  debt  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  an  obligation  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
is  money  constitutionall v  applied  to  that  which  shall  work  out  in  the  end  the  solution 
of  one  of  the  great  problems  that  Grod  has  put  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  year  has  been  signaUzed  by  the  annoimcement  of  a  bequest 
from  Mrs.  Moir,  of  New  York  City^  that  will  probably  amount  to 
about  $25,000.  This  is  a  hopeful  indication,  as  this  is  the  first  bequest 
of  any  considerable  amount  that  has  been  received  in  many  yeais. 
Dr.  John  L.  Ewell,  professor  in  the  school  of  theology  for  25  years, 
showed  his  abiding  interest  in  the  university  by  a  bequest  of  91,000 
for  the  speciaFuse  of  the  school  of  theology. 

Little  may  be  expected  in  the  way  of  gifts  for  endowment  to  an 
institution  tnat  since  its  foundation  has  been  so  closely  ^Uiated  with 
the  Qovemment,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  scores  or  academies  and 
colleges  in  the  South  for  the  academic  and  higher  training  of  the 
colored  people  are  so  largely  dependent  on  the  generosity  of  oenevo- 
lent  people  and  on  the  efforts  of  the  colored  race. 

SCHOIiASTIC  WORK. 

The  marked  advance  in  the  quality  of  work  now  done  hy  the  sev- 
eral faculties  has  been  favorably  commented  upon.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  advance  to  the  high  level  of  requirements  and 
instruction  now  maintained  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  uni- 
versity. Both  in  the  academic  and  professional  departments  the 
standards  of  entrance  have  been  raised  and  are  stnctly  enforced. 
After  careful  scrutiny,  the  entrance  requirements  and  the  scholastic 
work  in  the  school  or  Uberal  arts  have  received  the  commendation 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching.  Instead  of  the  rather  free  system  of  electives  which  has 
obtained  for  some  years,  the  return  to  required  group  courses  with  a 
more  Umited  system  of  electives,  especially  in  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years,  is  yielding  excellent  results.  The  students  are  to 
be  highly  commended  for  their  earnestness,  serious  purpose,  and 
devotion  to  the  work  in  hand. 

BVALXTATION  OF  SCHOLASTIC  WOBK. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1909  the  president  called  attention  to  the 
need,  in  a  growing  university  such  as  this,  for  careful  supervision 
and  unification  of  the  entire  academic  work  in  order  to  secure  modem 
methods,  uniformity  of  standards,  and  the  most  effective  use  of  the 
teaching  force.  The  dean  of  a  department  is  necessarily  circum- 
scribed oy  the  demands  of  his  own  aepartment.  The  tencfency  ia  to 
narrow  his  vision  to  its  demands. 
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It  IS  also  evident  that  the  tune  and  energy  of  the  president  in  a 
modem  university  must  be  largely  absorbed  in  the  increase  of  equip- 
ment and  endowments,  the  general  supervision  and  growth  or  the 
plant,  and  the  representation  of  the  institution  before  the  pubUc. 

For  these  reasons  the  president  suggested  the  value  that  might 
come  through  the  {presence  of  an  able  and  experienced  educator,  a 
man  of  moaem  equipment  and  high  educational  ideals,  who  should 
make  an  assessment  of  education^  values  in  the  scholastic  work  of 
the  institution.  And  all  this  with  a  view  to  giving  well-matured  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  coordination  of  the  work,  the  proper  balancing  of 
various  courses,  and  the  best  utihzation  of  all  the  forces  in  the  several 
faculties. 

Report  has  been  made  as  to  the  hi^h  commendation  of  this  plan 
by  President  Pritchett,  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  and  other  edu- 
cators. This  year,  in  carrjdng  out  this  plan,  the  cooperation  of 
of  Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
has  been  secured  and  some  work  has  already  been  done  throudi  an 
educational  expert.  It  is  beUeved  that  when  his  work  is  comj^ted 
he  will  be  able  to  give  suggestions  of  great  value,  thus  adding  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  work  through  the  best  utilization  of  the  teaching 
force. 

THE  STUDENT  BODY. 

The  registration  for  the  year  shows  a  total  of  1,382  students  in  the 
several  departments,  as  follows: 

Cdlece  of  arts  and  sciences 216 

Teachers*  college 129 

School  of  theology 123 

School  of  medicine 366 

School  of  law 118 

Academy 361 

Commercial  coU^ 113 

Students  in  music 88 

Manual  arts  and  domestic  science 159 

Total 1,672 

Names  duplicated  because  of  students  taking  special  courses  in  different  depart- 
ments       290 

Correct  total 1,382 

This  great  student  body,  gathered  from  37  States,  with  111  from 
11  foreign  countries,  has  mamtained  standards  of  conduct  and  devo- 
tion to  work  that  are  worthy  of  high  praise. 

There  have  been  few  cases  of  serious  discipline.  The  fact  that 
1,179  young  men  have  been  pursuing  work  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  university  during  the  past  year,  for  only  190  of  whom 
there  has  been  dormitory  space  provided  on  the  campus,  and  that 
they  are  thus  thrown  out  into  the  heart  of  a  great  city,  and  that 
there  has  been  but  one  arrest  in  the  past  five  years,  furnishes  a 
tribute  to  the  serious  purpose  and  high-minded  character  of  the 
student  body  that  is  unusual. 

Over  five-sixths  of  the  young  men  wholly  or  in  part  earn  their  own 
way.  practically  all  of  them  being  self-dependent.  This  contributes 
to  tneir  earnest  purpose  and  serious  devotion  to  duty.  Under  the 
supervision  of  a  single  janitor  the  numerous  buildings  of  the  uni- 
versity are  entirely  cared  for  by  student  labor.     The  amount  of 
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direct  aid  is  less  than  $1.25  per  student.  Students  not  only  pay 
for  their  own  board  and  books,  but  also  for  their  rooms,  and  an 
incidental  fee  for  current  expenses.  This  throwing  of  the  student 
body  upon  their  own  support  is  developing  a  spirit  of  self-reliance 
and  sell-respect  that  will  make  them  fitting  examples  to  the  people 
among  whom  they  shall  go  forth  as  teachers,  physicians,  and  civic, 
moral;  and  industrial  leaders. 

EQUIPMENT   AND    ENI^BOED    LABORATORT  WORK   IN 

THE  SCIENCES. 

The  opening  of  Science  Hall  for  regular-work  last  September,  and 
the  notable  occasion  of  its  dedication  on  December  13,  marked  a 
new  era  in  the  expanding  life  of  the  university.  The  occasion  was 
signalized  by  the  presence  of  distinguished  educators  and  men  of 
science,  and  the  addresses  were  by  educators  of  world-vdde  fame. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teachmg,  said: 

The  occasion  is  one  of  significance  for  the  reason  that  this  is  the  most  complete 
modem  building  ever  prepared  for  the  instruction  of  the  Negro  race  in  tilie  sdences 
which  have  been  the  mspiration  of  the  world  in  the  last  half  century,  and  whose 
application  will  in  the  next  half  centiuy  afiord  the  greatest  stepping-stones  for  prpgres 
which  any  race  can  find. 

Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Medical  Colleges,  said: 

I  know  enough  of  the  work  and  of  the  purpose  and  of  the  hopes  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity to  feel  that  here  is  an  exceptional  institution,  serving  a  most  useful  and  exc^ 
tional  purpose  in  the  life  of  the  Nation,  and  with  the  greatest  promise  of  future  use- 
fulness. I  confess,  also,  that  my  interest  has  been  aroused  by  Vie  words  of  commeD- 
dation  in  that  very  interesting  report  from  the  Gamete  Foimdation,  of  the  ehaxacter 
and  work  of  the  medical  dex>artment  of  this  university.  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in 
saying  that  that  was,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  a  revelation  to  those  intere^sd 
in  medical  education.  This  imiversity  is  indeed  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on 
the  extension  of  its  usefulness  through  this  new  foundation,  the  opening  of  your 
Science  Hall.  President  Pritchett  has  already  indicated  in  what  broad  ways  the 
larger  opportunities  for  study  and  investigation  in  the  branches  of  science  here,  r^ 
resenting  the  natural  and  physical  sciences — ^biologv,  chemistry,  physics — in  what 
broad  ways  these  opportunities  would  contribute  to  tne  advancement  of  liberal  train- 
ing. It  IS  indeed  true  that  science  contributes  to  the  formation  of  charact^,  that 
it  makes  better  men.  It  contributes  to  the  search  and  appreciation  of  truth.  It  is 
therefore  as  much  a  part  of  a  liberal  training  to-dav  as  tne  study  of  the  so-called 
humanities.  You  stand  to-day  among  the  relatively  few  mediod  colleges  whidi 
demand  a  thorough  training,  a  college  training  in  these  sciences,  before  t^e  student 
is  eligible  for  the  study  of  medicine.  This  would  hardly  have  been,  I  think,  a  justi- 
fiable demand  without  the  provision  of  such  a  new  Science  Hall  as  is  now  available— 
the  first  which  is  available  m  any  large  way,  I  believe,  to  the  members  of  your  race. 

Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  principal  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  said: 

I  congratulate  Howard  University  in  behalf  of  my  fellow  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  for  the  generosity  of  oiir  Government  in  providing  this  magnificent  and  beau- 
tif  \il  hall  of  science,  and  I  congratulate  our  Government  on  its  wisdom  and  generosity 
in  using  the  opportunity  to  provide  this  fine  building  for  the  scientific  education  of 
my  race.  This  is  a  tremendous  step  forward  in  our  education.  It  id  not  enough  to  get 
scientific  knowledge,  but  equally  important  to  see  that  the  scientific  laiowled^  he 
applied  to  the  life  of  the  race.  With  this  great  scientific  equipment,  Howard  Univer- 
sity is  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  placed  in  a  position  to  be  the 
mother  and  the  ^ide  in  connection  with  this  great  work.  Through  the  work  that 
Howard  University  is  doing  in  this  new  Science  Hall,  we  are  saying  to  all  tibe  men 
who  follow  us  and  suffer  for  us,  that  their  faith  in  us  nas  not  been  misplaced. 

The  Science  Hall  is  well  equipped  for  efficient  work  in  the  several 
departments  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology.    The  eager  response 
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ot  the  student  body  to  the  new  facilities  offered  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
more  than  600  students  are  regularly  instructed  in  these  several 
branches,  with  practical  laboratory  work  offered  in  each  department 
of  studjr.  Instead  of  one  professor  and  one  instructor  who  gave  their 
entire  time  to  the  sciences,  the  work  now  requires  three  professors, 
one  assistant  professor,  three  regular  instructors,  and  seven  student 
assistants  giving  their  time  to  the  work  of  scientific  instruction. 

It  has  b^n  often  said  that  while  colored  students  were  proficient  in 
the  languages,  history,  etc.,  they  showed  no  adaptation  to  the  exact 
sciences.  But  the  eager  response  of  this  great  body  of  colored  stu- 
dents to  the  opportumties  here  for  the  first  time  offered  in  any  large 
way  for  advanced  laboratory  work  in  the  exact  sciences,  marks  an  era 
in  the  educational  life  of  the  Negro  race.  The  possible  application  of 
the  practical  instruction  here  received  must  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  future  welfare  of  the  race. 

a 

mantjaIj  arts  and  the  appued  sciences. 

The  new  Hall  of  Manual  Arts  and  Applied  Sciences  is  now  completed. 
Spaulding  Hall,  which  is  80  feet  in  len^h  and  three  stories  hi^,  had 
been  foimd  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  emargii^ 
work  in  this  department  of  instruction.  The  new  building  is  of  brick 
with  reinforcecl  concrete  floors,  is  100  by  40  feet,  and  three  stories 
high.  The  basement  is  occupied  by  the  university  printing  press 
and  engineering  laboratories;  the  second  floor  by  the  department  of 
woodworking;  the  third  floor  is  given  up  to  two  large  lecture  rooms, 
domestic  arts  department,  and  a  draftmg  room.  This  will  give  an 
opportxmity  for  much-heeded  extension  of  the  domestic  science  de- 
partment, which  wiU  occupy  the  entire  third  floor  of  Spaulding  Hall, 
the  basement  of  which  will  be  used  for  engineering  laboratories,  forge 
shop,  laundry,  storage,  etc. 

This  hall,  with  the  facilities  now  made  available,  will  enable  the 
institution  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  the  skilled  mechanic 
and  engineer  through  the  courses  of  study  authorized  in  civil,  mechan- 
ical, and  electrical  engineering,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  C.  E.,  M.  £., 
and  E.  E.,  respectively.  The  outline  of  courses  includes  plain  survey- 
ing, highway  and  rauroad  location,  engines  and  boilers,  hydraulics, 
roof  and  bnd^e  engineering,  masonry  and  reenforced  concrete  con- 
struction, arcnitectural  design,  etc.  During  the  first  two  years 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  those  courses  which  wul  give  the  student  the 
necessary  mathematical  equipment;  during  the  junior  and  senior 
years  particular  proniinence  is  given  to  the  more  technical  courses, 
with  especial  emphasis  placed  on  machine  and  architectural  design 
and  laboratory  work. 

The  colored  people  are  making  rapid  progress  in  the  acquirement 
of  land,  building  of  towns,  and  the  estaolishment  of  manufacturing 
plants.  A  body  of  skillea  and  capable  mechanics  and  engineers  is 
essential  to  the  equipment  of  a  race  for  growth  and  permanent  success. 

HEATING,  ELECTRIC  UGHTING,  AND  POWER  PLANT. 

The  present  administration  found  the  buildings  on  the  main  campus 
inadequately  heated  by  six  or  seven  small  steam  outfits  that  were 
worn  out  and  inadequate.  This  was  true  also  of  the  plant  of  the 
school  of  medicine.    The  latter  was  replaced  by  new  boilers  and  an 
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appropriation  was  secured  for  an  addition  to  the  heating  plant  of  the 
Freedmen's  Hospital  that  in  the  fdl  of  1908  gave  ample  heat  to  all 
the  buildings. 

The  rajpia  expansion  of  the  institution  in  the  buUding  of  the  Science 
Hall  and!^  Manual  Arts  BuUding  has  now  rendered  this  plant  inade- 
quate. Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  an 
appropriation  was  secured  for  the  building  of  an  enlarged  addition 
to  the  heating  plant,  including  equipment  for  electric  nghting  and 
power. 

The  plant  will  give  adequate  heat,  light^  and  power  at  the  minimum 
of  expense,  maEing  a  large  annual  saving  m  electric  lighting  and  power 
alone. 

SAIjARIES. 

Attention  is  especially  directed  to  the  action  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, looking  to  the^nlarged  appropriations  for  the  increase  of  sala- 
ries, especially  in  the  school  of  liberal  arts.  While  the  salaries  now 
paid  are  equal  to  those  available  in  many  institutions  of  like  charac- 
ter, yet  the  increased  expense  of  living  in  Washington  and  the  example 
set  by  the  District  in  paying  more  liberal  salaries  to  heads  of  depart- 
ments in  the  public  schools  doing  similar  work,  enforce  the  arguments 
for  an  increase  in  salaries,  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  the  appropriation  can 
be  made  available. 

NEEDS. 

Dormitory  far  young  men. — ^An  estimate  of  $100,000  for  a  new  dot- 
mitorv  for  young  men  was  included  in  the  original  estimates  which 
had  tne  approval  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
but  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  and  the  cutting  down  of  appropria- 
tions for  proposed  buildings  and  improvements  in  other  departments 
under  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  seemed  to  require  that  this  pro- 
posed appropriation  be  eliminated,  which  was  done. 

There  nas  been  no  increase  in  dormitory  accommodations  since 
the  original  buildings  were  erected,  over  40  years  ago.  Of  the  ncariy 
fifteen  hundred  studeoits  in  attendance,  four-fifths  of  whom  are  men, 
onlv  one  in  five  can  be  accommodated  in  present  dormitories.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  young  men  who  are  m  training  as  the  intelleo- 
tual,  moral,  relirious,  and  industrial  leaders  of  their  race  are  thus 
forced  out  into  the  miscellaneous  lodging  places  of  the  city,  and  are 
not  kept  imder  the  direct  supervision,  control,  and  uplifting  influence 
of  the  dormitory  life  of  the  mstitution. 

Assembly  haU. — One  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  institution  is  an 
assembly  hall  lar^e  enough  to  at  least  seat  the  student  body.  The 
onlv  assembly  hall  of  the  university,  with  fifteen  hundred  students, 
is  the  Rankin  Memorial  ChapeLwhich  was  built  especially  for  religious 
services,  and  seats  only  600.  The  increase  in  collegiate  and  academic 
and  industrial  students  so  crowded  the  chapel  last  year  that  a  large 
body  of  students  could  not  be  seated,  interfering  with  the  best  disci- 
pline and  order.  On  special  occasions  there  is  no  assembly  hall  for 
seating  the  people,  although  Howard  University  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  center  for  the  broader  education  of  an  entire  race  in 
educational,  ciyic^  and  moral  life.  A  plain  and  commodious  assembly 
hall  can  be  built  m  the  natural  amphitheater  on  the  west  side  of  the 
campus  at  moderate  cost.  The  board  of  trustees  regard  these  pro- 
posed buildings  as  indispensable. 
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SCHOOIi  OF  AGRICUIiTURE. 

Permit  ine  a^ain  to  emphasize  the  vital  importance  of  practical 
instruction  in  the  science  of  agriculture.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
cutting  down  of  appropriations  several  years  ago  led  to  the  enforced 

Cdroppmg  of  regular  instruction  in  agriculture.  With  a  view  to  the 
ole  opening  of  such  a  department,  the  lot  north  of  dark  Htdl 
low  been  secured,  which  gives  to  the  university  a  half  block,  in 
addition  to  space  on  the  adjoming  campus,  for  practical  instruction 
in  agriculture.  The  need  of  such  a  department  is  emphasized  by  the 
following  facts: 

Nearly  85  per  cent  of  the  colored  people  are  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  Coming  out  from  slaveiy,  where  initiative  and  intelligence 
m  agricultural  work  could  be  little  cultivated,  th^  marvel  is  that  the 
Negro  farmer  has  made  even  such  progress  as  he  has.  If  he  could 
have  had  systematic  supervision  ana  intelligent  direction  by  teachers 
trained  in  the  modem  science  of  agriculture,  he  would  have  added 
untold  millions  to  the  resources  of  the  South  and  of  the  Nation. 

The  ^eat  need  of  agricultural  teaching  in  the  common  schools  and 
acadenues  of  the  South,  in  farmers'  institutes,  and  through  simple 
literatiu^  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  people  is  now  recognized  as 
never  before.  If  as  the  result  of  mcreased  mstruction  in  agriculture 
there  could  be  a  small  percentage  of  increase  in  the  production  of 
cotton  and  diversified  crops,  tens  of  millions  would  be  added  to  the 
wealth  of  the  South. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  anomalous  that  there  is  not  a  single 
agricultural  school  of  collie  grade  for  colored  people  in  the  Nation. 
Imder  the  Morrill  Act  a  number  of  schools  of  normal  and  preparatory 
grade  have  been  established.  An  imperative  need  is  a  high-grade 
agriculturaJ  sdiool  where  the  best-equipped  and  broad-minded  young 
men  of  the  Negro  race  can  be  trained  as  teachers  and  leaders  of  their 
people  in  agricultural  work.  Such  men  are  needed  to  teach  agricul- 
ture in  the  numerous  colored  schools  of  the  South.  As  lecturers  and 
demonstators  at  farmers'  institutes,  their^  work  would  be  of  untold 
value.  The  improvement  already  made  in  sections  that  have  had 
this  supervision  and  instruction  emphasizes  the  value  and  importance 
of  such  training.  An  amcultural  department  in  connection  with 
Howard  University  would  turn  the  tnought  and  plans  of  a  large 
number  of  the  best-equipped  young  colored  men  toward  agriculture 
as  a  life  work.  With  our  well-equipped  science  and  manual-training 
departments  a  limited  appropriation  would  provide  for  effective 
training  in  amculture. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need  of  an  agricultural  department,  it  is 
hoped  that  some  provision,  either  under  the  Morrill  Act  or  through 
special  appropriation,  shall  be  made  for  thorough-goinginstruction  m 
agriculture  in  the  university.  The  proximity  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  syinpatny  of  these  officers  with  such  work  would 
niake  adequate  provision  for  such  work  at  limited  cost. 

IiOSS  OF  PROFESSORS. 

During  the  last  year  the  university  has  been  singularly  bereaved 
in  the  death  of  three  members  of  its  faculties,  a  loss  perhaps  unprec- 
edented ii)  the  history  of  the  institution. 
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We  have  first  to  record  the  death  of  Dr.  William  H.  Seamans,  for 
more  than  35  years  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  school  of  medicine. 
Dr.  Seamans  was  a  member  of  the  "senior  faculty,"  who  in  the  early 
beginnings  of  the  work  threw  himself,  with  his  high  scholarship, 
broad  scientific  knowledge,  and  fine  humanitarian  spirit,  into  tne 
work  of  buildinff  up  a  high-grade  school  of  medicine.  He  is  one  of 
the  nine  faithful  and  devoted  men  who  built  an  aggregate  of  more 
than  265  years  of  service  into  the  school.  Their  high  standing  as 
scholars  and  scientific  experts  in  their  several  chairs  made  posSble 
the  rankingof  the  school  of  medicine  among  the  best  schools  of  the 
country.  The  loss  of  Dr.  Seamans  from  the  chair  of  chemistry  is 
irreparable.  He  gave  himself  with  a  high  sense  of  consecration  to 
the  work  of  his  department  until  the  very  last.  Three  days  before 
his  demise  he  attended  a  faculty  meeting  and  gave  in  his  resignation 
from  his  chair,  with  evident  premonition  of  his  coining  demise. 

On  August  21,  1910,  Prof.  C.  C.  Cook,  professor  of  English  in  the 
college  of  arts  and  sciences,  met  a  sudden  and  tragic  death  by  drown- 
ing off  the  New  Jersey  shore.  He  was  the  son  of  tne  lamented  John  F. 
Cook,  for  so  many  years  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Prof. 
Cook  was  a  graduate  of  Howard  and  also  of  Cornell  University,  where 
he  made  preparation  for  the  lai^e  eflBciency  he  developed  as  head  of 
the  English  department  of  the  university.  He  gave  himself  with 
entire  devotion  to  the  work  of  his  chair,  and  the  quality  of  his  work 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  during  the  last  year  of  his 
service  four  debating  teams  sent  out  by  the  university,  trained  in  his 
department,  won  signal  victories  over  the  leading  colored  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  He  was  a  man  of  high  character,  and  to  his  wife 
and  children  has  left  a-  stainless  and  noble  record,  and  to  the  univer- 
sity the  memory  of  long  and  able  service. 

On  January  26,  1911,  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Woodward,  lecturer  on  the 
law  of  real  propertv  in  the  school  of  law,  was  sudd^y  stricken  and 
died  within  a  few  hours.  He  had  brought  to  his  chair  large  ability 
in  this  important  department,  and  had  given  himself  for  eight  years 
with  efficiency  and  success  to  the  school  of  law.  At  the  semiannual 
meeting  of  the  board  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions 
on  the  death  of  these  faithful  servants  or  the  university. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

(Medical,  dental,  and  phannaceutic  colleges.) 

The  importance  of  a  thoroughly  well-equipped  school  of  medicine 
for  the  training  of  colored  physicians  is  strongly  emphasized  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  medical  education  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Louisiana  State  Medical  Society,  of  which  Dr.  L,  C. 
Le  Beuf  is  chairman,  on  May  4,  1909,  as  follows: 

The  committee  suggests  that  instead  of  the  several  smaller  colored  schools  now 
struggling  against  insurmountable  odds,  some  one  or  two  central  locations  should  be 
selected  where  prejudice  is  not  so  extreme  and  all  means  and  eneigy  be  concentrated 
in  building  up  one  or  two  large  well-equipped  universities,  which,  with  ampler  means 
could  obtam  sufficient  hospital  advantages  and  better  laboratory  equipment.  Medical 
education  for  colored  studients  could  then  not  only  comply  with  me  letter  of  the  law, 
but  also  with  the  recjuirements  of  modem  medicine.  Negro  education  ehould  be 
encouraged  in  medicine,  as  the  9,000,000  n^roes  of  the  South  have  a  right  to  have 
phvsicians  of  their  own  race  treat  them  if  they  so  desire.  But  they  also  have  the 
right  to  expect  that  such  physicians  shall  have  had  a  thorough  training  in  l^gh-giMle 
medical  coUeges. 
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Dr.  William  Osier,  of  Oxford,  in  an  address  before  the  Harvard 
medical  school,  said  that  he  believed  Harvard  medical  school  to  be 
only  half  finished,  as  it  had  no  hospital  attachment.  Hiere  should  be 
a  hospital  as  great  as  the  school,  and  it  should  be  a  part  of  the 
university. 

The  strategic  importance  of  the  Howard  University  school  of  medi- 
cine is  emphasized  oy  its  close  relations  with  the  Freedmen's  Hospital. 
buUt  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  half  a  miUion  dollars,  and  maintainea 
by  the  Government.  The  hospital  is  built  on  a  part  of  the  campus 
leased  to  the  Government.  Hospital  clinics  are  a  necessity  in  mod- 
em medical  training.  This  is  the  only  school  of  medicine  for  colored 
people  that  has  adequate  hospital  faciUties. 

History. — ^This  school  of  medicine  was  founded  in  1868.  Of  the 
early  professors,  including  some  of  the  leading  physicians  and  scien- 
tific men  of  the  District,  nme  of  them  built  into  tne  work  of  the  school 
of  medicine  an  aggregate  of  264  years  of  service,  1,279  graduates  hav- 
ing been  sent  fortn,  and  their  average  record  for  efiiciency  and  use- 
fumess  is  high.  The  average  attendance  for  the  last  two  years  is 
391,  representing  this  year  27  States  and  5  foreign  countries.  During 
the  last  two  years  the  students  have  paid  in  tuition  fees  over  $53,000. 

Entrance  retirements. — Beginning  with  the  opening  of  the  last 
scholastic  year  entrance  requirements  were  enforced,  mcluding  one 
full  year  or  college  work  in  chemistry,  biology,  physics,  and  German. 
This  has  greatly  reduced  the  attendance  for  the  time  being,  but  the 
rapid  advance  m  entrance  requirements  during  the  last  several  years 
seems  to  be  justified  by  the  high  grades  received  by  graduates  before 
the  State  boards. 

Present  buildings  and  equipment. — ^The  school  of  medicine  now  occu- 
pies the  old  Freedmen's  Hospital  buildings  and  one  of  the  old  wards 
erected  over  40  years  ago.  The  dean  estimates  that  the  repairs  now 
needed  to  put  the  buudings  in  condition  aggr^ate  over  $10,000. 
While  the  laboratories  have  been  doubled  in  capacity  and  equipment 
in  the  last  several  years,  they  are  altogether  inadequate  for  the  nearly 
400  students  in  attendance.  Were  it  not  for  the  new  Science  Hall, 
with  its  modem  equipment,  we  should  be  imable  to  meet  even  in  a 
moderate  way  the  demands  of  the  standards  of  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges.  And  yet  the  equipment  of  the  great 
body  of  physicians  who  are  to  largely  determme  the  physical  status 
of  the  ten  and  soon  to  be  twenty  nmUons  of  the  N^ro  race  in  America 
is  centering  in  this  school. 

School  of  preventive  medicine. — ^While  the  Rockefeller  fund  of  a 
nullion  dollars  is  available  for  the  eradication  of  the  hookworm  dis- 
ease, yet  here  is  the  Negro  race  with  tuberculosis,  typhoid  infection, 
venereal  and  other  diseases  wimng  out  tens  of  thousands  and  lower- 
ing the  vitality  and  physical  efficiency  of  a  race.  At  the  same  time 
their  condition  is  a  positive  menace  to  the  white  race  with  which  it  is 
80  dc^y  bound  up.  It  is  a  question  of  national  interest.  Here  is 
a  race,  multitudes  of  whom  are  still  the  prey  of  the  voodoo  doctors 
and  conjure  men  and  given  to  patent  nostrums.  The  pressing  need 
is  for  the  training  of  men  for  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious,  men  with  scientific  knowledge  and  broad  views  of 
medicine,  men  who  can  put  medical  knowle(§e  in  siraple  form  before 
the  masses,  and  through  preventive  medicine  raise  the  vitaUty  of  a 
race  that  is  being  decimated  by  disease. 
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Tuberculosis,  the  scourge  of  the  race,  endangers  also  millions  of  the 
white  race,  with  whom  they  Uve  and  with  whom  they  are  so  dosely 
identified.  Dr.  Booker  Washington  at  the  forty-second  opening  of 
the  Howard  University  school  of  medicine  gives  the  situation: 

I  think  we  have  on  a  conservative  estimate  about  3,500  ncsro  physicians  in  Amer- 
ica. We  need  at  least  7,000.  That  will  only  give  about  1  to  every  7,000  of  the 
people  and,  as  the  president  has  already  stated,  in  the  case  of  the  white  race,  they  have 
1  to  every  500  or  600  of  the  total  population.  So  you  see  that  we  are  a  long  w^  from 
the  time  when  we  ¥dll  be  overstocked  in  this  country  with  negro  doctors.    *   *  * 

The  success  of  a  negro  doctor  and  the  increase  of  the  number  of  negro  doctors  ia 
not  only  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  negro  people  but  to  the  white  people  of  this  coun- 
trv.  In  many  parts  of  the  Southland  the  colored  people  are  equal  in  numbers  to  tlie 
white  people;  in  many  parts  of  the  Southland  the  colored  people  outnumber  the 
white  population.  In  many  parts  where  they  live  side  by  side  it  is  the  nepo  i^o 
raises  uie  food,  who  prepares  the  food,  who  serves  the  food.  In  most  cases  it  is  the 
negro  who  launders  the  clothes;  it  is  the  negro  who  nurses  the  baby;  it  is  the  negto 
who  touches  the  white  ^unily  at  every  vital  point  in  the  life  of  that  white  &mily  in 
some  respect.  In  other  respects  there  are  such  fimdamental  elements  in  the  situa- 
tion that  no  color  line  can  be  drawn.  Filth  draws  no  color  line.  Immorality  drawi 
no  color  line.  If  by  reason  of  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health  the  black  individual  in 
the  community  has  in  his  body  the  germs  of  consumption,  inevitably  that  black  man 
or  black  woman  will  carry  those  germs  into  the  white  feonily.  It  is  impossible  for 
that  negro  to  handle  the  white  man's  food,  to  touch  the  white  man's  child  davby 
day,  without  the  white  man  being  just  as  much  affected  by  disease  as  is  true  oi  the 
black  race.  For  all  these  reasons  it  is  very  important  that  the  white  people  throu^- 
out  this  country  should  realize  the  work  that  Howard  University  is  aoing  in  sending 
out  these  negro  doctors. 

Carnegie  Foundation  report  on  the  standing  of  the  school. — ^After 
careful  investigation,  the  school  has  received  the  strong  indorsement 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teachmg. 
Among  other  things,  the  report  says: 

Howard  Univernty  Medical  College:  Oiganized  1869.  Integral  part  ol  Homad 
University. 

Entrance  requirement:  High  school  or  equivalent  (now  advanced  to  include  ooe 
year  of  college  work  in  chemistry,  biology,  phvsics,  and  a  modem  language. 

Attendance:  Two  hundred  and  five  (not  including  students  in  dentistry  andpha^ 
macy),  most  of  them  working  their  way  through.  The  students  are  practically  all 
colored. 

Faculty:  Numbers  52.  22  being  professors. 

Resources:  The  school  budget  calls  for  $40,000,  of  which  $26,000  ia  supplied  bv 
student  fees.  Though  the  soiool  has  been  changed  from  a  night  to  a  day  adiool, 
the  fees  increased  from  $80  to  $100,  and  the  admission  requirements  stiffened,  the 
attendance  has,  nevertheless,  increased. 

Laboratory  facilities:  The  laboratories  provide  adequate  facilities  in  anat(n)D7» 
pathology,  histology,  bacteriologv,  and  chemistry.    There  is  no  museum. 

Clinioal  facilities:  Clinical  facilities  are  provided  in  the  new,  thoroug^y  modeni, 
and  adeauate  Government  hospital  of  278  free  beds,  with  its  dispensary,  closely 
identified  with  the  medical  school .    A  pavilion  for  contagious  diseases  is  alone  lacking- 

Of  the  medical  schools  in  Washington,  Howard  University  has  a  distinct  misnon— 
that  of  training  the  negro  physidanr-and  an  assured  future.  The  Government  btf 
to  some  extent  been  the  patron  of  the  institution,  and  has  done  its  medical  depntr 
ment  an  incalculably  great  service  by  the  erection  of  the  Freedmen's  Hospital. 
Sound  policy — eduoitional  as  well  as  philanthropic — ^recommends  that  this  hospital 
be  made  a  more  intimate  part  of  Howard  Universitv  so  that  its  students  may  profit 
to  the  utmost  bjr  its  clinical  opportunities.  Its  usefulness  as  a  hoq[>ital  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  will  thereby  be  mcreased,  and  its  service  to  the  colored  race  at  bige 
will  be  au^ented  to  the  extent  that  it  is  used  to  educate  their  future  phyadass. 

The  health  of  both  races  is  involved  in  the  thorough  training  of  these  physiciaBB 
who  are  to  mold  the  physical  life  of  10,000,000  of  their  people. 

Necessity  to  the  Negro  race. — ^Medical  students  of  this  race  are  being 
gradually  crowded  out  of  northern  schools.  This  growing  segrega- 
tion of  the  races  emphasizes  the  present  need  of  a  modem,  well- 
equipped  school  of  medicine  for  the  Negro  race. 
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The  physician  is  the  only  man  of  science  among  the  colored  people. 
In  the  jud^ent  of  leadmg  physicians  and  careful  scientists,  the 
Howard  University  school  of  medicine  offers  an  opportunity  unpar- 
alleled in  America  for  the  physical,  social,  and  moral  betterment  of 
the  Negro  race.  In  the  erection  of  modem  buildings,  with  up-to- 
date  equipment,  with  research  laboratories,  and  other  facilities,  an 
opix)rtunity  is  given  to  do  a  work  that  will  do  more  to  cleanse  and 
elevate  a  race  of  millions  and  safeguard  the  20,000,000  of  white 
people  among  whom  they  live  than  is  offered  in  any  other  single 
mstitution  in  the  Nation. 

Students  in  attendance  in  (he  school  of  medicine. 


Senior  pharmaceutic 13 

Middle-year  pharmaceutic 24 

First-year  pharmaceutic 20 

Special  etudents 12 


Total 365 


Seniors 38 

Juniors 70 

Sophomores 61 

Freshmen 23 

Senior  dental 21 

Middle  dental 36 

First-year  dental 47 

Of  these,  28  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  17  received  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  S.,  and  8  received  the  degree  of  Phar.  D. 

THE  SCHOOIj  of  LAW, 

This  is  the  only  school  of  law  in  the  nation,  with  adequate  faculty 
and  equipment,  open  especially  to  the  colored  race.  The  school  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  of  judicial  and  able  men.  Its 
coiu^es  of  study  are  broad  and  practical.  ^  It  aims  to  send  out  well- 
equipped  men  who  shall  be  able,  in  a  wise  and  svmpathetic  way, 
to  direct  the  people  who  may  seek  their  counsel.^  The  advancement 
of  the  Negro  race  in  their  holdings  of  property  in  the  towns  as  well 
as  in  the  coimtry  districts,  and  in  the  establishment  of  commer- 
cial, banking,  manufacturing,  and  other  enterprises,  onens  broad 
fields  of  useful  service  to  the  graduates  of  this  school.  The  subjects 
taught  and  the  methods  of  instruction  are  similar  to  those  of  modem 
schools  of  law. 

Students  in  attendance  in  the  school  of  law. 

Seniors 29 

Middlere. 26 

Juniors. 49 

Spedals. 14 

Total 118 

Of  these,  28  received  the  degree  of  LL.  B. 

THE  SCHOOIj  OF  THUOIiOGY, 

The  school  of  theology  is  supported  in  no  degree  by  Congress,  but 
through  endowment  and  special  rifts.  It  requires  no  doctrmal  tests, 
IB  interdenominational,  and  wdcomes  all  who  are  preparing  for 
greater  efficiency  in  moral  and  religious  work. 

The  branches  taught  are  the  Scriptures  in  the  original,  the  English 
Bible,  biblical  history  and  antiquities,  systematic  theology,  church 
history,  homiletics.  Christian  missions,  pastoral  theology,  moral 
philosophy,  natural  theology,  evidences  of  Christianity,  elocution, 
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rhetoric,  and  vocal  music.  There  are  three  courses — a  classical  and 
an  English  day  course  and  a  ni^ht  English  course.  Only  those  In 
the  classical  course  study  the  Scriptures  in  the  original 

Various  denominations  are  represented  among  the  teachers  &nd 
students,  and  all  work  in  harmony.  Three  teachers  give  all  their 
time  to  the  work  and  two  part  of  the  time. 

Students  in  attendance  in  the  school  of  theology. 

Seniors 17 

Middlers 16 

Juniors 23 

Specials 13 

Postgraduates 1 

70 

Evening  institute: 

Fourth-year 14 

Third-year 15 

Second-year 9 

First-year , 16 

54 

Total I24 

Correspondence  students 20 

Of  these,  6  received  the  degree  of  B.  D.,  10  received  diplomas,  and 
8  received  testimonials. 

THE  SCHOOIi  OF  UBERAL  ARTS. 

The  importance  of  such  a  school  as  this,  offering  the  instruction  of 
strong  faculties  and  the  help  of  well-equipped  laboratories  and  faciU- 
tios  for  thorough  work  in  the  Uberal  arts  and  sciences,  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  last  40  years  an  avera^  of  only  75  regular 
college  g;raduates  have  been  sent  forth  annualfy  for  teaching  and 
leadership  among  the  colored  people.  The  number  of  students  in 
the  college  courses  in  Howard  Umversity  is  greater  than  the  com- 
bined enrollment  of  the  college  students  m  all  other  colored  schools 
in  the  Nation. 

The  faculty  of  the  school  of  Uberal  arts  consists  of  the  officers  of 
instruction  of  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  and  the  teachers' 
college,  whose  work  is  of  coll^ate  grade.  Applicants  for  admission 
to  the  freshman  class  must  present  at  least  15  units,  the  same 
entrance  requirements  as  those  of  the  leading  colleges  of  the  country. 
By  a  unit  01  secondary  work  is  meant  a  course  of  study  of  one  year's 
duration  with  recitations  of  not  less  than  45  minutes  four  times  a 
week  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  36  weeks.  All  periods  in  the  several 
departments  of  Howard  University  are  60  minutes. 

List  of  entrance  units  from  which  15  units  may  he  jpresented. 


English 3 

Mathematics 2, 2J,  or  3 

History 1, 2,  or  3 

Physics 1 

Chemistry 1 

Biology 1 

Greek lor  2 


Latin 2,3,or4 

German lor2 

French lor  2 

Physical  or  commercial  geog- 
raphy.   }orl 

Civics } 
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THB  COLLEGE  OF  A&Tfi  AND  SOIBNCSS. 

The  college  of  arts  and  sciences  is  the  department  of  the  imiyersitj 
specifically  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  liberal  studies.  In  facilities  and 
appliances  of  instruction,  in  extent  and  variety  of  its  courses,  and  in 
thoroughness  and  ef&ciency  of  teaching  this  department  is  keeping 
abreast  of  the  aporoved  standards  in  the  coU^iate  world. 

GOUBSES  OF  INSTEUCnON. 

There  are  13  chairs  whose  courses  cover  the  usual  branches  of  the 
modem  college.  The  program  of  study  includes  courses  in  astronomy, 
Bible,  botany,  diemistry,  commercial  geography,  commercial  law, 
economics,  English  langua^,  English  Uterature,  ethics,  French, 
geology,  Uerman,  Greek,  history,  international  law,  Latin,  logic, 
mathematics,  pedagogy,  philosophy,  physics,  poUtical  economy, 
psychology,  sociology,  opanish^  and  zoology. 

These  courses  are  divided  mto  (1)  the  arts  group  and  (2)  the 
science  group.  The  science  group  has  been  arranged  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  whose  special  tastes  lie  in  this  field  as  well  as  those 
looting  forward  to  the  pursuit  of  medicine,  engineering,  agriculture, 
and  science  teaching. 

Students  in  attendance  in  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences, 

Seniora 27 

Jtmiois 31 

Soi^iomoree l 41 

Frahmen 96 

Pnemedical  students 8 

Part-course  students 13 

Total 216 

Of  these,  28  received  the  degree  of  A.  B. 

THE  TEAOHEBS'  COLLEOE. 

This  coU^e  is  the  department  for  the  study  of  educational  science 
and  jthe  training  of  teachers.  The  purpose  of  the  college  is  to  afford 
opportunitv,  both  theoretical  ana  practical,  for  the  training  of 
teiMchers  of  both  sexes  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  by 
instruction  and  direction  to  help  those  who  desire  to  pursue  studies 
and  investigations  in  the  science  of  education. 

The  work  aims  (1)  to  acquaint  the  students  with  those  principles 
and  piraciices  of  education  which  have  changed  the  methods  of 
secular  schools  and  placed  them  up<m  a  simple  and  more  effective 
basis;  (2)  to  lay  broad  culture  in  the  student  himself:  and  (3)  to 
create  a  spirit  of  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  highest  of  all  work — 
l^e  in«truetion  of  the  child.  The  practice  school  is  the  laboratory 
of  the  department.  Members  of  the  senior  class  give  instruction 
omrear  as  a  part  of  their  required  training. 

The  following  subjects  are  taught:  Teachers'  course  in  English, 
physiology,  zoology,  physiography,  physics,  nature  study,  history, 
gynmastics,  Bible,  elocution,  psychology  (elemenlaiy  and  descriptive), 
mtory  of  pedagogy,  history  of  philosophy,  ethics,  philoso^y  of 
education,  methods  c^  teaching,  and  kindeigarten  methods. 
U3W— iurr  1911— vol  1 35 
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V 


The  junior  class  has  enjoyed  a  course  m  general  culture,  induding 
reviews  of  popular  works  and  discussions  of  current  topics. 

StuderUi  in  attendanee  in  the  ieacher$*  college, 

Seniore 9 

Juniors 14 

Sophomores 29 

Freshmen  and  first  year 60 

Part-course  students 13 

Graduate  students 4 

Total 129 

Of  these,  9  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  bachelor's  diploma  in 
education  and  teaching,  5  received  the  degree  of  Ped.  B.,  and  7 
received  diplomas  of  ^aduation. 

THE  ACADEMY  (PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT). 

The  academy  furnishes  a  broad  and  thorough  preparatory  course, 
fitting  for  the  college,  such  as  is  offered  in  the  best  academies  of  Uie 
country.  The  course  covers  four  years  of  study.  In  the  junior 
year  the  subjects  taught  are:  English  composition,  elementaiy 
rhetoric,  ancient  history,  mtroductorv Latin,  the  Bible,  music,  drawing, 
physiology;  also  manual  training  four  hours  a  week.  In  the  sub- 
middle  year:  English  history,  English  classics,  physical  seogra|>hy, 
geometiy,  French  or  German,  the  Bible,  ana  manual  training, 
such  as  carpentry,  printing,  etc.  In  the  middle  year:  Physics, 
chemistrv,  algebra,  English  classics,  essays,  mathematics,  Latin, 
Greek,  German  or  French,  the  Bible  as  literature,  essays,  and  dis- 
cussions during  the  year. 

StudenU  in  attendanee  in  the  academy. 

Seniors.*. 89 

Middlers 40 

Submiddlers 92 

Juniors 168 

Special  students 22 

Total -..361 

Of  these,  37  received  diplomas. 

THE  SCHOOIi  OF  MANUAIi  ARTS. 

The  department  of  manual  arts  is  closely  affiliated  with  the  teachers' 
college  and  the  academy  in  order  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
giving  instruction  in  the  manual  arts  and  also  of  training  teachers 
competent  to  teach  manual  training  in  the  graded  and  secondary 
schools.  The  demand  for  teachers  who  can  give  instruction  in 
manual  training,  domestic  science^  and  the  domestic  arts,  in  addi- 
tion to  academic  subjects,  is  more  and  more  urgent.  By  a  proper 
correlation  of  the  industrial  and  academic  work  tiie  design  is  to 
make  this  department  of.  the  university  of  much  more  value  to  the 
people  whom  Howard  University  must  equip  and  elevate. 

Tne  subjects  taught  are  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  wood- 
work, sheet-metal  work,  printing,  sewing,  cooking,  weaving,  basketiy, 
garment  making,  millinery,  and  cookery.  The  courses  are  open  to 
all  students  of  tne  university.    The  enrollment  is  as  follows: 
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Frintm^ 20 

Domestic  arts 58 

Woodwork 95 

Drawing 55 

Domestic  science 60 

Total 288 

THE  COMMERCIAIi  COIilaEOE. 

This  department  offers  a  business  course  and  English  high-school 
education  combined.  In  view  of  the  rapid  agricultural^  commer- 
cial, and  industrial  advancement  of  the  Neg^  race  in  the  acquiring 
of  farms,  building  of  towns,  and  the  openmg  of  insurance  of&ces, 
banking  houses,  and  commercial  enterprises,  the  demand  for  young 
men  and  women  who  have  adequate  business  training  is  urgent. 
The  commercial  college  offers  courses  in  bookkeeping,  commercial 
law,  history,  civics,  etc.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  reading  and 
spelling,  grammar,  and  arithmetic.  The  aepartment  maintains 
^dal  classes  in  t^ewritin^,  shorthand^  ana  English  grammar. 
All  students  in  the  mst-vear  class  are  requured  to  spend  four  hours  a 
week  in  the  industrial  aepartment.  The  instruction  is  designed  to 
fit  pupils  for  intelligent  citizenship  and  practical  business. 

The  following  branches  are  taught  in  the  various  classes:  Higher 
English,  mathematics,  stenography  and  typewriting,  physics,  book- 
keeping, political  economy,  civics^  commercial  law,  commercial 
geography,  sociology,  zoology,  physiology,  statistics,  and  history  of 
commerce. 

StudentB  in  attejidance  in  the  commercial  college. 

Fourth-year  class 12 

Third- vear  class 16 

Second-year  class 18 

FirBt-year  class 33 

Special  students 34 

Total 113 

Of  these,  9  received  diplomas. 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  shows  a  small  balance.  It  has  only 
been  by  the  most  rigid  economy  and  the  keeping  of  many  salaries  at  a 
very  low  figjire  that  a  deficit  has  been  avoided.  The  increase  in 
expenses  incident  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  institution  have  barely 
been  met  by  the  increase  in  income. 

The  treasurer's  report  follows  ''the  standard  form  for  the  financial 
reports  of  colleges,  universities^  etc.,"  furnished,  as  the  result  of  a 
prolonged  inquiry  and  of  the  views  of  many  expert  accoimtants,  by 
the  Cameffle  Foimdation  for  the  Advancement  or  Teaching.  The  sys- 
tem of  booKkeeping  followed  is  well  adapted  to  these  forms  of  accoimts. 

In  addition  to  tne  work  of  the  Auditor  for  the  Interior  Department 

in  auditing  the  emenditures  of  the  appropriation  by  the  Government, 

the  vouchers  and  books  of  the  university  for  this  year  have  been 

audited  and  certified  by  the  American  Audit  Co.,  of  New  York  City. 

Very  respectfully, 

Wilbur  T.  Thibkieu)^ 

PresiderU. 

vThe  Seobbtabt  of  the  Intebiob. 
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FINANCIAL  BEPO&T. 

I  have  the  honor  to  add  the  following  statement  from  the  report  of 
treasurer: 

Expenditure  of  appropriaiidnfor  mainUnemaf  Jkod  pmr  emUd  Jwm  SO,  19il, 

General  officers: 

President $4,400.00 

Secretary,  in  pwrt 1,125.00 

Treasure,  in  part 1,125.00 

Engineer,  in  part 804.96     * 

Librarian 900.00 

Bookkeeper,  in  part 754. 04 

Preceptress 660.00 

Cataloguer 600.00 

Assistant  libmrian,  in  part 450. 00 

Assistant  preceptress,  in  part 160.00 

$10,969.00 

Oonece  of  arte  and  sciences: 

Dean  and  profeawr  of  mathematics 1, 760. 00 

One  prof  essor  of  biology 1,650.00 

One  acting  associate  professor  of  English 1,600.00 

One  professor  of  history^  in  part 1,485.00 

One  professor  of  Latin,  in  part 1, 485. 00 

One  acting  professor  and  instructor  in  mathematics 1, 350. 00 

One  instructor  of  French,  in  part 1,237.50 

One  professor  of  chemistij,  injMurt 1,150.00 

One  professor  of  social  science,  mpart 1,125.00 

One  professor  of  physics,  in  part 1,056.00 

One  assistant  prc^essor  of  bi<Hogy 1, 000. 80 

One  acting  professor  of  German,  in  part 990.00 

One  instructor  in  chemistry,  in  part 900. 00 

One  professes  of  Greek 500.00 

17,282,60 

Teachers*  college: 

Dean  and  prof  essor  of  pedagooy 2,160.00 

One  associate  professor  of  mamematics,  in  part 1,350.00 

One  instructor  in  education  and  kidnergarten,  in  part 1, 080. 00 

One  director  of  music 900. 00 

One  instructor  in  methods,  in  part. 900.00. 

One  instructor  in  Engli£b  and  literoture,  in  part 765.00 

One  assistant  director  of  music 500.  (X> 

7,655.00 

Academy: 

Dean  and  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 1, 760. 00 

Four  instructors  in  English,  in  part 2,  350. 00 

One  instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek .     750. 00 

One  instructor  in  physics 700. 00 

One  instructor  in  mathematics 450. 00 

Four  instructors  in  modem  languages,  in  part 530.00 

6,54a00 

Commercial  college: 

Dean  and  professor  of  commercial  law,  in  part 1, 125. 00 

One  instructor  in  bookkeeping,  in  jwurt 765. 00 

One  instructor  in  shorthand 700. 00 

One  instructor  in  history  and  civics,  in  jwurt 643. 50 

One  instructor  in  En^ish,  in  part 520. 00 

3,753.60 
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The  school  of  law: 

Dean  and  lecturer  on  oontractB,  constitutional  law  and 
statutory  lawB $1,300.00 

OiM  lecturer  on  pleading  ud  practice 1,300.00 

One  lecturer  om  torts,  crimes,  misdemeanors,  and  corpo- 
rations     1,200.00 

One  lecturer  on  evidence,  personal  property ;  also  libruian .    1, 500. 00 

One  lecturer  on  domMtk  idations  and  comisercial  paper.       807. 75 

One  lecturer  on  oommeidal  law  and  instructor  in  plaaoing 
and  practice 700.00 

One  lecturer  on  the  laws  of  real  property,  in  part 131. 25 

17,000.00 

Total * 53,200.00 

EapendUure  of  appropriation  for  the  $chool  of  manual  arU  and  applied  MckfMO^ 

Krector. $1,100.00 

One  instructor  in  woodwork 1,200.00 

One  instructor  in  domestic  arts 1, 100. 00 

One  instructor  in  domestic  science 1,100.00 

One  instructor  in  printing 900.00 

One  instructor  in  drawing 800.00 

6,200.00 
Tools,  materials,  fuel,  etc 2,80a00 

9,000.00 

Expenditure  ofappropriaHonfor  natvraJrkiitory  ttudiee  tmd  Moratoriei, 

Chemical  laboratory $160.62 

Biological  laboratory 172. 52 

Phymcs  laboratory 166.86 

5oaoo 

Bgpenditure  ofappropriaUonfbr  repair  of  buildingB  and  trnprntmneni  qfprmmd$* 

Repairs  to  buildings $3,847.49 

Improvement  of  grounds 152.51 

4,6eaoo 

Expenditure  of  appropriation  for  boole^  etc. 

Academic  library  books,  etc $1,150.00 

law  library  books,  etc 35a  00 

1,500.00 
ExpewKiure  of  appropriation  for  fuel  and  light. 

Osslaadwood $2,375.08 

6t8  and  €deetricity 1,124.92 

a,5Q0.00 
Expenditure  of  appropriation  for  eAool  ofmedume 

Boaipment  and  apparatus $6, 08L  79 

liboiatory  supplies 3,918.21 

10,000.00 
Buildinge, 

Addition  to  manual  training  and  arts  building $23,000.00 
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Summary  qf  ttpen/diJtuTt  qf  appropriaiUmM^  fiMoal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911. 


Items. 

^SSSi 

Current 
ezpenaa 
aoooonta. 

expenonote 
e<iii4maiti 

Dlsbtmsd  tluxnu^  troMurar  of  unlvenltT: 

fialarfei  and  wAges,  InclodlDg  teaohen' oolkfe 

$58,an.o» 
9,Qoaoo 

1,500lOO 

$58,200.00 

7,650.49 

509.74 

IVipartmont  of  maniuJ  aitt.T 7^ 

81,840.  a 

For  library  eqn^juiiciit,  books,  eto. 

Aoadonio.  .7 .' .' 

70&06 

Law 

28180 

Improvament  of  grooods  and  rei>ain  to  balldtnga 

4,ooaoo 
io,ooaoo 

£00.00 

8,fioaoo 

28,000.00 

4.000.00 

5oaoo 
8,fioaoo 

Solkool  of  medldne,  eqo^ment  and  laboratory  nqipliei. . . 
lAboiatorte.appart£uirand  material 

6,00.70 

Fml  and  lisnt. 

Addltkffi  to  manoal  trainhw  and  mrta  bidldliur 

23,ooaoo 

—             »          ^ 

Total  credited  permaiMDt  ftmd  aoooont 

81.411tt 

78,287.44 

73,287.44 

104,70a00 

104,700.00 

Oeneral  eummarieiforjieoal  year  ended-June  SO,  1911,  from  all  eouroee. 

OUBRSNT  FUKD. 

Total  income  for  cunwit  expenditure  for  year $138, 788. 15 

Total  current  expenditure  for  year 135, 338. 56 

Net  suipluB  of  current  fund  for  year 3,450.59 

Expenditure  for  permanent  plant  where  there  was  no  special  fund 2, 122. 07 


Net  increase  of  current  fund. 


1,328.52 


PXBMANBNT  VUKO. 


Total  income  for  increase  of  educational  plant 31, 583. 83 

Total  expenditure  for  increase  of  educational  plant,  not  including  amount 
changed  current  fund 31,522. 53 

SUKMABT  OF  ABOYB. 

Income  as  above 170,372.98 

Expenditure  as  above 168,983.16 

SUKMABT  OF  ALL  INOOMX  AND  XZPXNBrrUBX. 

Income  as  above 170,372.98 

Additional  income  for  dormitories |5, 711. 14 

Additional  income  for  boarding  hall 16, 203. 01 

21,914.16 

Total  income  for  all  purposes 192, 287.  IS 

Expenditure  as  above 168,983.16 

Additional  expenditure  for  dormitories $5, 711. 14 

Additional  expenditure  for  boarding  hall 16, 203. 01 

21,914.15 

Total  expenditures  for  all  purposes 190,897.31 
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80US0B8  or  mOOMX. 

DonatioiiB .* 12,766.60 

United  States  Government  appropriation 104, 700. 00 

Income  from  endowments 15, 694. 67 

From  students 47, 781. 00 

ICiscellaneous 1,300.86 

172,243.03 

Less  Bcholarwhips  and  gratuities  to  students 1, 870. 05 

Total  income  as  above 170, 372. 98 

Income  as  above 170, 372. 98 

Additional  from  students  for  dormitories $5, 711. 14 

Additional  from  students  for  boarding  hall 16, 203. 01 

■ 21,914.15 

Total 192,287.13 

Balance  $hut;  Juru  30^  1911. 

OUBBENT  flTKD* 

Assets: 

Cash  in  banks  and  on  hand  for  current  expenses $2, 837. 69 

Accounts  receivable 16, 787. 00 

Due  from  endowment  funds 1, 243. 75 

Supplies 1, 621. 90 

Prepaid  insurance 929.17 

Total  current  assets 23, 419. 51 

Liabilities: 

Notes  payable 6, 000. 00 

Accounts  payable 1, 289. 33 

Interest  accrued 150. 83 

Total  current  liabilities 7, 440. 16 

Surplus  of  current  assets 15, 979. 35 

Total 23,419.51 

PSRMANENT  FUND. 

Investment  assets: 

Securities $185,720.00 

Productive  real  estate 96, 735. 96 

282, 455. 96 

Cash  in  banks  for  investment 2, 012. 21 

Unproductive  land 132, 077. 19 

Loans  to  medical  students  and  cash  in  hands  of  treasurer-secre- 
tary, school  of  medicine,  part  of  loan  fund 420. 00 

Total  investment  assets 416, 965. 36 

Endowment  funds,  etc.: 

Mortgages  iAgainst  investments 18, 000. 00 

Endowment  capital  accounts — 

Funds  for  general  purposes $165, 972. 42 

Funds  for  designated  purposes 115, 239. 79 

^-— —  281  212. 21 

Land  fund  (unrestricted  fund) lu]  077!  19 

Medical  students'  aid  loan  fund 1, 203. 40 

Unexpended  balance  of  permanent  plant  funds 1, 228. 81 

Total  endowment  funds,  etc 415, 72L  61 

Balance  due  to  current  funds 1, 243. 75 

,  416,965.36 
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X»VCA«OVAL  rkAjn. 

Lsmd,  building,  and  equipment: 

At  bepnning  of  year 11,231,699.58 

Additions  during  year  ended  June  80, 1911 33,C4i^ 

Total  educational  plant 1,265,244.18 

Capital  fund  account: 

Educational  plant,  capital  fund  account 1, 265, 244. 18 

Income  and  expendUure,  current  fund,  JUcal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911. 

INCOMX. 

Income  from  students: 

Oolleee  of  arts  and  sciences,  teacher's  college,  commercial 
college,   and  academy:  Incidental  and  matriculation 

fees 17,722.02 

College  of  arts  and  sciences  and  academy  laboratory  fees.  748. 93 

School  of  theolo^:  Incidental  and  matriculation  fees. .  •  509. 00 

School  of  law:  Tuition,  matriculation,  and  p;raduation  fees.  3, 721. 35 
School  of  medicine:  Tuition,  matriculation,  graduation, 

and  laboratory  fees 31, 795. 50 

Library  fees 1,006.60 

Music  department:  Tuition  and  practice  fees 1, 505. 47 

For  dormitories,  net 225. 24 

For  dining  hall,  net 586. 48 

Total  of  above 47,821.44 

Less  loss  on  bookstore 40.44 

$47,78L00 

Income  from  investments: 

Endowments  forgeneral  purposes 9,537.66 

Endowments  for  designated  purposes 6, 157. 01 

15,6H67 


Income  from  United  States  appropriation,  for  current  expenses 73, 287. 44 

(Total  appropriation  of  the  Go 
Gifts  as  per  donors'  list: 


(Total  appropriation  of  the  Government  was  $104,700.) 


For  general  purposes 335.00 

For  aesignated  purposes — 

For  school  of  theology |2, 000. 00 

For  excellence  in  political  science 5. 00 

Forstudents'  aid 310.00 

2,315.00 

Income  from  other  sources:  2, 650. 00 

Chi^l  collections 245. 11  - 

Interest 216.07 

Post  office 29. 75 

Miscellaneous 755. 16 


1,246.09 


140,659.20 
Less  amount  given  students  in  scholarships  and  gratuities 1, 870. 05 

138,789.15 


Income,  as  above 138,789.15 

Additional  from  students  for  dormitories 5, 71L 14 

Additional  from  students  for  board 16, 203.01 

Total  income 160,703.30 
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Departmental  expenses: 

College  of  arte  and  sciences,  teacher's  college,  commercial 

college,  and  academy 143,414.92  * 

School  of  manual  arts  and  applied  sciences 8, 297. 00 

School  of  theology .- 4,096.24 

School  of  law 8,323.69 

School  of  medicine: 

Expenses  paid  from  school's  income $35, 474. 29 

Heat,  water,  and  repairs  not  paid  from 

schoors  income 857. 36 

36,331.65 

Carnegie  Library 3,680.42 

Music  department 1, 531. 09 

1106,274.41 

Administration  and  general  expenses: 

Salaries  of  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  auditor. . .  7, 370. 20 

Salaries  of  assistants,  stenographers,  etc 3, 791. 97 

Heat,  light,  and  water 448.26 

Teleg^phand  telephone 474.13 

Printing  and  stationery 864.18 

Postage 867.95 

Traveling 404,26 

Advertismg 840.19 

Insurance 405.78 

Publication  expenses 959.67 

Other  general  expenses 716.71 

16,143.24 

Maintenance  of  plant: 

Salaries 8,285.20 

Repairs  and  renewals 7, 878. 03 

Caroand  improvement  of  grounds 826.76 

11,440.01 

Expenaee  of  productive  real  estate 1,074.81 

iBtflfest 406.02 

135,338.56 

bpendituzes,  as  above 135, 338. 56 

Adqitjopal  for  doimitories 5,711.14 

Additional  for  boarding  haU 16,203.01 

Total  eiq)enditureB 167,252.71 

Tnco/tM  from  ptrrrutMTU  plant/unds. 
Donations  for: 

Alumni  eymnasium  fund fl05. 00 

HiflPtory  department  fund 7. 50 

Howard  manorial  fund 4. 00 

$116.60 

Approjnnation  of  the  United  States  Government  for  increase  of 

idueiitian  plant  and  eouipnent: 

Mew  manual  arts  bmkiiQg 23,000.00 

Manual  arts  department  equipment 1, 340. 51 

Books  for  Carnegie  Library 708.06 

Books  for  law  library 282.20 

School  el  medicine  equipment 6, 08L  79 

31,412.56 

For  framing  picture 2.00 

Interest  alumni  gymnasium  fund 51.15 

Medical  building  fund L62 

52.77 

Total  income 31,583.83 
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Unexpended  balances  brought  forwaid  from  previoiis  year,  viz: 

Alimini  gymnasium  fund $926. 85 

History  department  equipment  fund 83. 85 

Library  fund 94.47 

School  of  medicine  building  fund 54.08 

Howard  memorial  fund 8. 76 


Endovmientfundi^  vnth  income. 


11,167.51 


32,751.34 


Names  of  fluids. 


PriDdpaL 


Soholsrahlpald. 

Linooln  meiQorlal  prize  scholarshtp  ftmd 

Thaddeus  Stevens  professonhip 

Iaw  professonhlp 

Grebel  profesaoraaip 

WhlUier  professorship 

ICartha  Spalding 

J.  P.  Thompson  scholarship 

Edward  Smith  textbook  fund. 

Hartford  reading-room  fund. 

Mary  B.  Patton  scholarship 

Francis  B.  Schoals  scholarship 

The  Stone  proftesorship  of  theology 

Wm.  £.  Dodge  scholarship 

Frederick  Douglass  scholarship 

J.  E[.  McLean  scholarship 

Orange  Valley  Church  scholarship 

Horace  Ford  scholarship 

Thomas  Cropper  Riley  scholarship 

Wm.  W.  Patton  scholar^p 

Wm.  W.  Patton  memorial  professorship. 

John  W.  Alvord  scholarship..: 

Pomeroy  scholarship 

Caroline  Patton  HatcJi  ftind. 

Ahimni  pntfessorship 

School  ol  theology  alumni  ftmd. 


$19,511.32 

700.00 

2,200.00 

io,oiaoo 

2,450.00 
875.00 

8,828.26 
200.00 
500.00 
425.00 

1,200.00 

6,ooaoo 

40,000.00 
5,000.00 
8,503.11 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1  000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
12.10 

i,ooaoo 

2,500.00 

2oaoo 

25.00 
40.00 


ii,oao.o 

35.00 
110. 01 

5oa» 

122.80 
43.75 

411.41 
13.00 
25.00 
2Ltf 

aaoo 

300LOO 

2,360.00 

260. 00 

425.16 

60LOO 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.  €0 

.61 

80.00 

125.00 

10.00 

1.25 

^00 


U5,230.70 


6,157.01 


RECAPITULATION. 


Funds. 


PrindpaL 


Students'  aid  funds 

Students' scholarship  ftmds. 

Professorship  funds 

Textbook  ftmds 

Reading-room  funds 

Total  for  designated  purposes 

Endowment  funds  for  general  puriMses. 


165,542.00 
3,200.00 

65,572.10 
500.00 
425.00 


115,230.79 
165, 972.fi 


281,212.21 


12,813.15 

16a  00 

3,138.61 

25.00 

21.25 


6,157.01 
9,537.66 


15,60^67 


The  accounts  of  Howard  University  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1911,  have  been  audited  and  certiued  by  the  American  Audit  Co., 
of  New  York  City. 

Edwabd  L.  Pabks, 

Treasurer. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
CAPITOL  BUILDING  AND  GROUNDS. 


Office  of  Sttpebintenbent, 
United  States  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds, 

WaaUngUm,  D.  C,  October  I4, 1911. 
Sm:  In  presenting  the  annual  report  of  this  office  for  the  fiscal 
year  1911,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  increased  administrative 
service  now  rendered.  In  the  ^ear  1905  supervision  was  exercised 
over  the  real-estate  values,  repairs  and  improvements  on  the  foUow- 
mg  buildings:  The  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds;  the  Courthouse, 


'Wellington.  D.  C.  (under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Justice) ; 
the  Court  or  Claims  Building  (under  direction  of  Court  of  Claims). 

Since  that  date  there  has  oeen  added  to  our  supervision  and  main- 
tenance by  construction,  or  otherwise^  the  following:  The  Senate 
Cffice  Building,  the  House  Office  Buildmg,  the  heating,  luting,  and 
power  plant  tov  the  Capitol  and  other  congressional  Dimdings,  and 
subways  connecting  the  Capitol  with  the  office  buildings;  the  Court 
of  Appeals  additicm  to  the  Courthouse,  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  four  last-named  structures  and  subways  have  oeen  constructed 
by  the  Superintendent  United  States  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds, 
under  various  acts  and  terms  of  Congress,  and  the  following  statistics 
may  be  of  interest.  There  is  omitted  from  this  table  the  original 
Courthouse  and  the  Court  of  Claims  Building: 

Principal  buildings  under  the  eupervieion  of  the  Superintendent  of  Capitol  Building  and 

Grounds, 


BaHdlSff. 

Aothorlzed. 

Completed 

and 
occupied. 

Value  of 
building. 

Value  of 
grounds. 

Total  value 
ofbnildiBgi 

and 
grounds. 

CapNol 

$16,000,000 
3,732,078 

3,30,011 

I  1,646,857 

240,717 

$10,400,000 
746,111 

743,462 

O) 

0) 

$26,400,000 

taate  Office  BnikUiig. 
Boose  OAm  Bufldlng. 

CoDgreesfonal  power 

punt. 
Court  of  Appeals  Bulld- 

tng. 

Sirndry  civil  act  iq;>proved 

Apr.  28, 1904. 
Sundry  civU  act  approved 

Mar.  8, 1903. 
Snndry  civil  act  approved 

Apr.  28, 1904. 
Sundry  dvil  act  approved 

May  30,1906. 

Mar.  6,1900 
Jan.  10,1906 
Dec  1,1910 
Oct.   1,1910 

4;  478;  189 

4.066,468 

1,882,887 

240,  n7 

t  Subways,  $337/X)0. 


>  Public  reservations. 


The  above  table  shows  an  addition  in  supervision  of  values  amount- 
ing to  $10,687,226. 

Keports  on  details  of  construction  of  the  Senate  and  House  Office 
Buildings  and  the  congressional  power  plant  and  subways  are  to 
appear  later  under  authority  of  Congress.  The  reports  herewith  sub- 
mitted for  the  appendix  are  therefore  more  or  less  descriptive. 
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THE    CAPITOIj. 

The  care  and  maintenance  of  the  Capitol  Building  durmg  the  past 
fiscal  year  has  been  full  of  more  than  usual  interest,  by  reason  or  the 
extra  session  of  Congress.  All  usual  preparations  in  the  way  of  re- 
pairs and  improvements  had  been  maae  for  the  r^ular  congressional 
year.  The  advent  of  the  extra  session  brought  with  it  a  great  number 
of  readjustments  calling  for  many  changes  and  reconstructions,  to  be 
made  by  this  office,  not  only  in  the  Capitol  Building,  but  in  the  Senate 
and  House  Office  Building.  It  is  not  necessary  to  specify  these  in 
great  detail,  as  a  full  record  is  on  file  in  this  office.  Sufficient  to  say 
that  items  for  the  year  were  1,292  in  nimiber.  Some  of  the  most 
important  are  now  stated: 

The  entire  central  portion  of  the  Capitol  (constructed  of  sandstone) 
and  the  dome  -surmounting  it  has  been  cleaned  down  and  painted. 

The  policy  of  restoration  carried  out  in  the  old  central  portion  of 
the  building,  mentioned  in  last  year's  report,  has  been  contmued,  and 
during  the  present  season  the  walls  or  corridors  leading  from  the 
crypt  in  the  basement  story  northward  to  the  Senate  wing  and  those 
leaaing  northward  from  the  rotunda  were  repaired  and  refinished  to 
conform  to  the  surrounding.  More  of  this  work  remains  to  be  done 
during  the  coming  recess,  being  prevented  at  this  time  by  conditions 
incident  to  the  extra  session. 

A  new  iron  stairway  has  been  constructed  leading  directly  from  the 
laige  corridor  in  front  of  the  Senate  post  office,  basement  story,  Sen- 
ate wing,  to  the  sub-basement  floor  below.  This  lands  directly  at  the 
entrance  to  the  subway  connecting  the  Capitol  with  the  Senate  Office 
Building  and  provides  a  much  needed  and  quick  approach  to  the  sub- 
way for  persons  not  desiring  to  use  the  elevators. 

A  new  skylight,  36  feet  by  10  feet  in  dimensions,  has  been  installed 
over  the  Senate  document  room. 

New  lavatories  and  toilets  have  been  installed  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Senate  Committees  on  Naval  Affairs,  Bules,  Foreign  Relations,  and 
the  Senate  library  and  document  room. 

In  the  Senate  wing  the  following  rooms  have  been  painted  or 

Sainted  and  decorated:  The  rooms  occupied  by  the  Committees  on 
ommerce.  Privileges  and  Elections,  Immigration,  Territories,  Judi- 
ciary, Rules,  Indian  Affairs,  Transportation  and  Sale  of  Meat  Prod- 
ucts, Pacific  Islands  and  Porto  Rico,  Foreign  Relations,  Education 
and  Labor,  Census,  Agriculture,  Public  Building  and  Grounds,  and 
the  Vice  President's  room.  Other  rooms  as  follows:  Senate  post 
office.  Senate  disbursing  clerk's  room.  Senate  press  gallery  and  re- 
porters' room.  Senate  barber  shop,  and  room  No.  2,  Senate  terrace. 

Stairways  leading  to  the  dome,  elevator  shafts,  and  motor  rooms  in 
this  section  have  been  cleaned  and  painted. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  section  of  the  Senate  wing  extensive  repairs 
have  been  made.  The  court  heating  plant  has  been  much  improved 
by  substituting  modem  steam  coils  for  the  old  type  steam  baches, 
llie  Supreme  Court  room.  Attorney  General's  room,  court  reporters' 
room,  and  marshal's  office  have  been  repainted  and  decorated  where 
necessary.  Additional  plimibing  fixtures  have  been  installed,  in- 
cluding new  lavatory  in  the  robing  room. 

The  removal  of  the  file  room  of  the  House  to  another  location  made 
possible  the  execution  of  an  order  of  the  House  assigning  tiie  space 
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vacated  to  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations.  To  carry  this 
into  effect  the  file  room  was  transferred  to  the  attic  story  and  located 
m  a  room  formerly  used  by  press  reporters.  A  doorway  was  cut 
through  the  side  wall,  giving  access  to  space  in  the  rear  of  the  west 
principal  stairway,  attic  story,  and  that  space  allotted  and  adjusted 
to  the  use  of  the  me  room. 

The  intervening  doorway  on  the  principal  floor  between  the  com- 
mittee rooms  ana  the  old  file  room,  which  had  been  closed,  was 
ripened  and  suitable  double-acting  doors  installed  in  conformity 
wittx  others  in  the  committee  rooms.  THus  readjustment  involved 
the  removal  of  a  large  amoimt  of  steel  case  work  and  files  and  the 
refitting  of  the  cases  in  the  new  location.  In  this  connection  two 
new  lavatories  were  installed. 

A  new  skylight  with  ventilators  36  feet  by  10  feet  in  size  was  placed 
over  the  House  library. 

In  the  House  foldmg  room  several  of  the  aisle  spaces  have  been 
concreted,  and  repairs  made  to  the  room  occupied  by  the  foreman, 
to  the  stairway,  and  to  the  wooden  floors. 

Repairs  were  made  to  the  House  kitchen  and  a  new  dish-washing 
machme  installed.  Additional  lunch  accommodations  for  the  gen- 
eral help  were  provided. 

The  rooms  or  the  House  Committees  on  Reform  in  the  Civil  Service. 
Enrolled  Bills,  Rules,  Pensions,  Manufactures,  and  the  room  allottea 
the  minority  leader  were  painted  and  decorated. 

Statuary  Hall  was  thorou^y  overhauled,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  stonework  in  the  hall,  accomplished  last  season,  was  supple- 
mented during  the  present  by  the  painting  of  all  plaster  side  walls 
and  the  ornamental  ceiling. 

A  number  of  rooms  throughout  the  building  have  been  rewired  in 
a  permanent  manner  in  steel  conduit,  replacing  old  conduits  of  other 
and  less  permanent  and  safe  material. 

The  space  in  the  attic  story  of  the  west  central  section,  occupied 
by  the  House  document  room,  contains  important  files  of  the  House, 
stored  on  wooden  shelving  which  is  painted  with  fireproofing  paint. 
An  effort  to  secure  suitable  steel  cases  failed.  The  lignting  was  done 
in  a  temporary  and  not  altogether  safe  manner.  To  protect,  as  far 
as  possible,  such  temporary  installation  of  the  files  the  old  wiring  has 
been  removed  and  the  distribution  of  ciurent  carried  in  steel  conduit 
with  suitable  outlet  boxes  placed  only  at  the  important  points,  with 
a  Tninimum  use  of  portable  cord  and  fixtures. 

For  the  benefit  of  this  section  and  sections  adjacent,  permanent 
ventilating  skylights  have  been  installed  to  take  the  place  of  tem- 
porary ones  formerlv  in  place.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  will  soon  authorize  the  installation  of  steel  fireproof 
shelving  for  this  section. 

New  chandeliers  have  been  installed  in  a  number  of  rooms  through- 
out the  Capitol.  These  chandeliers  are  of  a  style  and  type  which 
should  be  suitable  for  a  long  period  of  time,  the  effort  being  made  to 
have  them  conform  to  the  general  architectural  requirements  of  their 
structural  surroimdings. 

I  will  not  detail  the  repairs  carried  out  in  the  lifting,  heating,  and 
ventilating  departments  of  the  Capitol.  They  were  general  in  char- 
acter, such  as  the  overhauling  ot  the  large  number  of  ventilating 
motors  and  fans,  elevator  niotors  and  controlling  boards,  and  the 
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renewal  of  the  eablei  <m  26  of  4he  ekvators.  Ovec  eard  sybtom  d 
daily  inipectioa  ooi  all  etavatera  and  their  laachinerj  oontaaues. 
Every  po«8ible  precaution  is  taken  hr  this  earl^  momiBg  inapectiMi 
to  prerent  the  use  of  a  machine  not  nt  for  sernoe. 

M^ition  ^ould  be  made  of  the  thousands  of  feet  of  air  ducts  which 
must  be  cleaned  and  whitewashed  annually,  cdlar  pasBagewajB  to 
be  cleaned  and  painted,  air  chambers  under  the  flo<»s  of  tibe  House 
and  S^Mtte  chambers  to  be  scoured,  disinfected,  to  be  followed  by 
similar  processes  every  two  weeks  during  the  session  j  bronaeventilatiiif 
risers  in  the  chamber  floors  taken  ou^  treated  with  Ure  steam  and 
replaced  in  absolutely  clean  condition. 

The  departm^its  named  have  a  multitude  of  things  to  do,  aU  of 
which  bear  on  thegeneral  health  of  the  MembMB  and  Senators,  botk 
as  relates  to  the  Halls  of  the  House  aod  Senate  aiul  the  committee 
rooms  in  general.  The  fact  that  these  things  rardv  reach  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  occupy  the  uiq>er  stories  of  the  building,  prompts 
me  to  speak  of  them  nero. 

The  practical  completion  (thou^  not  final  acceptance  in  detail)  of 
the  new  congressional  heating  and  power  pknt  enabled  us  to  furnish, 
during  the  past  year,  light,  beat,  and  power  to  the  Capitol  Buildiog, 
the  Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings,  and  in  a  laige  measure  to  the 
Library  of  Congress.  So  far,  the  operation  of  the  plant  has  been 
very  satisfactory;  and  although  op^atinff  under  somewhat  atmormal 
conditions^  very  economical,  as  comparea  to  past  yearly  expeoditurss 
under  divided  and  somewhat  widely  s^arated  plants.  Thei^  have 
been  no  breakdowns  senons  enough  to  wurant  particular  attention. 
Such  as  occurred  did,  at  no  time,  inconvenmice  Congress.  They 
were  incident  to*  the  beginning  of  any  enterprise  as  greiU^  as  the  one 
which  the  Government  has  just  entwed  into  with  this  plant.  We 
win  now  be  able  to  displace  the  Imrge  amount  of  machinery  located 
in  the  sub-basement  of  the  building  and  utihze  the  space  for  storage. 

Mention  may  be  made  here  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  and  House 
Office  Buildings  have  been  maintained  in  excellent  shi^  for  occu- 
pancy during  the  past  fiscal  year.  In  the  case  of  appropriations  for 
the  maintenance  oi  these  two  buildings,  the  disbursements  are  made 
by  the  Interior  Department,  although  aU  expenditure  of  money  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  for  the 
Senate  Building,  and  the  House  O&oe  Building  Commission  for  the 
House  Buildiog.  The  detailed  report,  ther^ore,  both  as  to  main- 
tenance and  expenditure  of  money,  has  berai  and  will  be  made  to 
these  two  congreseaonal  commissiona 

CAPrrOIi   OROUND8. 

An  examination  of  the  trees  in  the  Capitol  Grounds  during  the  past 
season  disclosed  the  fact  that  a  number  were  in  poor  condition,  due 
to  breaks,  splits,  or  to  other  forms  of  disease  affecting  the  most  vital 
parts. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  the  Ci^tol  Grounds  wwe  enlarged  in 
1873  a  number  of  existing  trees  were  taken  up  and  relocated.  The 
filling  material  used  in  leveling  up  the  prounus  was  not  df  the  best 
character;  and  the  relocating  of  the  trees  was  done  in  a  period  wh^ 
the  sdeoce  of  tree  culture  and  care  had  not  reaehed  the  present-day 
knowledge  of  the  cure  of  disease  or  perfect  hmidliBg  ot  fraotioes. 
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To-day,  due  to  the  more  modem  science  of  tree  care,  such  results 
and  diseases  are,  apparently,  as  susceptible  of  treatment  as  those  of 
the  human  body. 

The  trees  on  the  Capitol  Grounds  are  &;ranted  but  little  more 
immunity  from^  accident  or  disease  than  those  of  other  localities. 
To-day,  it  is  evident  that  experts  can  ti^e  hold  of  the  tree  in  almost 
any  stage  of  the  disease,  and  if ,  as  in  the  case  of  the  human  body,  the 
disease  nas  not  progressed  too  far,  life  may  be  prolonged  to  ripe 
old  age. 

Impressed  with  the  work  of  the  experts  elsewhere  (some  have 
called  them^  "tree  suigeons"),  steps  have  been  taken  to  cure  evils 
found  to  exist;  and  enough  has  already  been  accomplished  to  cause 
hope  that  some  of  the  worst  cases  will  yield  to  treat^ient  and  the 
trees  be  saved.  Much  gratification  has  oeen  experienced  over  the 
results  obtained  through  another  development  connected  with  this 
subject.  It  is  now  possible  to  spray  witn  power  sprayers  any  tree 
that  exists  in  the  Capitol  Grounds.  Such  a  sprayer  was  put  into 
service  on  the  groimds  just  in  time  to  save  the  trees  from  the  pest 
which  last  year  robbed  them— particularly  the  elms — of  tneir 
foliage  early  m  the  season.  The  advantage  of  the  sprayer  used  here 
seems  to  be  that  because  of  its  power  it  can  be  effective  under  the 
topmost  leaves.  In  the  case  of  our  man-power  sprayers,  this  result 
was  not  obtained  in  any  great  d^ee.  Other  pests  which  aMct  the 
trees  are  and  have  been  studied  by  experts  or  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment and  remedies  suggested. 

The  shrubbery  in  the  grounds  has  shown  manifest  improvement 
during  the  past  year,  owing  to  judicious  pruning  and  thinning  out. 

The  lawna  in  the  grounds,  and  those  about  the  new  office  build- 
ings, always  a  source  of  anxiety,  have  fared  very  well  durii^  the 
past  season.  Viewed  from  the  walk  levels,  they  have  appeared  well 
clothed  with  grass,  even  during  the  trying  months  of  the  early  sum- 
mer. As  they  are  much  seen  from  the  lofty  positions  of  the  terrace 
and  the  south,  west,  and  north  floors  of  the  Capitol,  they  have  from 
these  positions  sometimes  appeared  to  disadvantage.  We  rely  on 
improvement  during  the  conung  season,  owing  to  the  considerable 
amount  of  fertilizing  during  the  year  past. 

The  walks  in  the  Capitol  Grounds  are  in  fair  condition.  The 
presence  of  the  underground  railway  tunnel  along  the  line  of  First 
Street  East  is  a  source  of  much  trouole  to  the  walks  and  walls  along 
that  section.  Along  this  eastern  Une  of  the  grounds  the  railway 
tunnel  was  constructed  by  the  tunneling  method,  not  by  the  open- 
cut  method.  Settlement  of  the  earth  aoove  the  construction  nas, 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  work,  occurred.  The  walls  and  walks 
were  at  one  time  readjusted,  but  the  settlement  continues,  and  the 
walls  and  walks  are  under  almost  constant  repairs  and  readjust- 
ment. Application  will  again  be  made  to  Congress  for  the  repaving 
of  the  plaza  at  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  and  for  the  restoration 
of  the  root  pavements  directly  in  front  of  the  building  and  for  the 
circular  section  between  East  Capitol  Street  and  the  north  and 
south  roadways  in  the  eastern  grounxis. 

The  usual  plantings  have  been  made  for  the  varying  seasons  of  the 
year  past,  in  the  plant  cases  located  on  the  terrace  and  east  of  the 
building. 
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H^^OINE  HOUSE  ANl^  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  STABIiES. 

At  these  buildings,  the  necessary  repah*s  to  buildings  and  stalls, 
plumbing,  painting,  etc.,  have  been  executed,  including  the  remoyal 
of  the  old  cobblestone  driveways  at  the  House  stable,  and  their 
replacement  with  concrete  driveways. 

COURT    OF    CLAIMS    BULLDINO. 

A  new  passenger  elevator  has  been  installed  and  the  skylights  on 
the  building  thoroughly  repaired  and  painted. 

COURTHOUSE,  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

•  ^  At  the  courthouse  a  large  amount  of  new  work  and  repairs  were 
done  during  the  past  year.  In  the  bar  association  library,  the 
District  attomey^s  office,  marshaUs  office,  law  library,  and  the  new 
toilet,  electric  lights,  including  fixtures,  were  installed.  In  the 
bailiff's  room  the  plumbing  was  overhauled  and  put  in  good  con- 
dition. The  old  floors  in  a  number  of  rooms  and  toilets  were  taien 
up  and  concret-e  floors  laid.  Plumbing  in  the  public  and  private 
toilets  on  the  basement  floor  was  changed,  and  lavatories  installed 
in  tiie  auditor's  office  and  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  deeds.  In 
the  office  of  the  recorder  of  deeds  new  window  frames  and  sash  were 
installed  and  the  rooms  painted.  A  number  of  rooms  and  stairways 
in  the  first  and  second  stories  were  painted,  and  the  doors  rubbed 
down  and  varnished.  Tlie  steam-supply  pipes  were  extended  to 
the  third  floor  and  radiators  set  to  conform  with  the  extensions. 
The  basement  story  was  whitewashed  and  all  necessary  repairs  made 
to  the  heating  and  lighting  plants.  A  No.  2  Worthington  pump  and 
hot-water  reservoir  were  furnished  and  installed.  All  needed  repairs 
.were  made  to  the  roofs. 

BOTANIC    GARDEN. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden  reports  that  the 
exterior  and  part  of  the  interior  of  the  large  conservatory,  the  super- 
intendent's lodge,  and  the  greenhouses  south  of  Maryland  Avenue 
were  painted;  that  new  tin  roofs  were  put  on  the  cottage  south 
of  Maryland  Avenue,  on  the  furnace  room,  and  the  superintendent's 
lodge;  large  doors  put  up  at  the  Second  Street  entrance  of  Mary- 
land Avenue  building,  and  sliding  doors  installed  at  the  greenhouse; 
and  repairs  made  to  the  stable,  heating  apparatus,  and  chimney 
outlets.  lie  also  reports  that  some  1,500  square  yards  of  footwallcs 
and  driveways  in  the  grounds  and  150  yards  of  asphalt  paving  in 
stable  yard  have  been  laid. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SOy  1910 ,  were  as  follows: 

CAPITOL   BUILDING  AND   REPAIRS. 

Payrolls $16,183.34 

Labor  vouchers 50S.  00 

Machinery,  ironwork,  and  metal  work 1, 812. 60 

Brushes,  sponges,  and  soap 597. 08 

Lumber  and  millwork 1, 699. 86 
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Haidware $1,312.88 

Lime,  brick,  cement,  and  sand 98. 94 

Pidnt.  oil,  and  glass 2, 666. 58 

Marble,  stone,  brick,  plastering,  and  concrete  work 2, 740. 88 

Electric  wiringj  etc 329.31 

Dnwing  materials,  blue  prints,  etc 29. 93 

Hauling,  expressage,  telegrams,  etc *..... 68.45 

Phimbmg  and  plumbing  material 2,405.81 

EHevators  and  repairs 1 ,  068. 20 

Roofing  and  tin  work 328.33 

Paintii^,  decorating,  and  whitewashing 175. 00 

Tile  and  tiling 81.50 

Stationery  and  books 93. 70 

TKkle,  rope,  and  flags 157. 00 

Office  vehicle 612.95 

Repairs  to  kitchen  range  and  fixtures 687.30 

Miscellaneous 88.43 

Reeerved  for  unpaid  bills 5, 764. 03 

39, 450. 00 
Appfopriated: 

Sundry  civil  act  approved  June  25,  1910 $30, 000. 00 

Deficiency  act  approved  Dec.  23, 1910 2,500.00 

Deficiency  act  approved  Mar.  4,  1911 1, 200. 00 

Deficiency  act  apiwoved  Mar.  4, 1911 4, 000. 00 

Deficiency  act  approved  July  21, 1911 1, 750. 00 

39,450.00 

IMPROVING  THE   CAPrPOL  GROUNDS. 

Riyrolb $20,785.16 

Labor  vouchers 858.61 

Plants  and  sodding 574.38 

Fertilizers 1,272.86 

Toob  and  machinery 3, 175. 08 

Brushes,  brooms,  etc 408.50 

Gasoline  and  batteries 207. 22 

Brick,  cement,  lime,  etc 15. 45 

Plumbing  materials 144. 18 

Haidware 148.74 

Paying,  and  repairs 1, 457. 59 

FVeight  and  expressage 11. 44 

Hose  and  couplings 146. 30 

Lnn&berand  carpenter  work 191.91 

Removing  snow 1,625.00 

Miscellaneous  items 67. 30 

Arsenate  of  lead 117.00 

Traveling  expenses 144. 20 

Reserved  for  unpaid  bills 749. 09 

32, 100. 00 
Appropriated: 

Sundry  civil  act  approved  Jime  25,  1910 $30, 000. 00 

Deficiency  act  approved  May  4,  1911 2, 100. 00 

32,100.00 

LIGHTING  CAPITOL  GROUNDS,   ETC. 

Payrolls $68,320.41 

Laoor  vouchers 606. 25 

IncMidescent  and  arc  lamps 4, 431. 20 

Electric  wire  and  material. 3, 721. 04 

Fixtures 2,009.77 

Iron  and  metal  work 16.  74 

Hauling  and  expressage .' 31.30 

Bardware 237.69 

Kickel  plating 3.60 

Electric  molmnff 132.  34 

Steam  pipe,  ana  fittings 163. 90 

Gas,  and  electric  current 5, 803. 04 
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Tools,  etc 1629.05 

Miscellaneous 87. 73 

Brickwork  on  boilers,  etc 567. 54 

Reserved  for  unpaid  bills 13,238.40 

100,000.00 

Appropriated,  sundry  civil  act  approved  June  25,  1910 100, 000. 00 

ENGINE   HOUSE  AND  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  STABLES. 

Lumber $60. 72 

Paint,  oil,  and  glass 45. 67 

Hardware 16.42 

Payrolls 662.50 

Pliimbing  and  plumbing  material 224. 92 

Labor  vouchers 153. 00 

Roofing  and  tin  work 75.97 

Repainng  driveways 215. 00 

Reserved  for  unpaid  bills 45. 90 

Total 1,500.00 

Amount  appropriated,  sundry  civil  act  approved  June  25,  1910 1, 500. 00 

REPAIRS  TO   COURTHOUSE,    DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Lighting  fixtures  and  material $744. 17 

Pay  rolls : 563. 45 

Labor  vouchers 773. 50 

Lumber  and  mill  work 1, 488. 27 

Roofing  tin  and  metal  work 88. 96 

Plumbmg  and  material 2,022. 66 

Brick  and  cement  floors,  etc 2,291.49 

Paint,  oil,  and  glass 34L75 

Marble  and  stone  work 495. 00 

Hardware 14.23 

Plastering ; 70.40 

Bronze  and  iron  work 34. 55 

Pkdnting,  whitewashing,  and  material 598. 68 

Repairs  to  boilers 47L01 

Reserved  for  unpaid  bills L  88 

Total 10,000.00 

Appropriated,  sundry  civil  act  approved  June  25, 1910 10, 000. 00 

COURT  OF  CLAIMS  BUILDING,   1911. 

Elevator $3,495.00 

Pamting 336.00 

3,831.00 
Appropriated: 

Sundry  civil  act  approved  June  25,  1910 $3, 550. 00 

Deficiency  act  approved  July  21,  1911 281. 00 

3,83L00 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Elliott  Woods, 
Superintendent  U,  S.  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE 
YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Yellowstone  National  Park, 

Office  of  Superintendent, 
YeUowstone  Park,  Wyo.,  October  14, 1911. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  annual  report  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  and  the  management  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
since  October  1,  1910,  to  the  present  date. 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park,  set  aside  by  act  of  March  1,  1872 
(sees.  2474  and  2475,  R.  S.,  17  Stat.,  32),  is  located  in  the  States  of 
Wyoming.  Montana,  and  Idaho.  It  has  an  area  of  about  2,142,720 
acres,  and  an  average  altitude  of  about  8,000  feet. 

I  arrived  at  Fort  Yellowstone  on  September  26,  1910,  with  four 
troops  and  the  machine-gun  platoon  comprising  the  Second  Squad- 
ron, First  Cavalrv,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  actii^  superintendent 
of  the  park  on  September  30,  relieving  Maj.  H.  C.  Benson,  Fifth 
Cavalry,  by  whom  I  was  advised  in  a  general  way  as  to  the  duties 
connected  with  the  administration  and  protection  of  the  park. 

TRAVEL. 

The  act  of  Congress  appropriating  funds  for  maintenance  and 
repair  of  roads  and  bridges  in  the  park  specially  prohibited  the  use 
of^such  funds  for  removing  the  snow  from  the  roads  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  them  in  advance  of  the  time  when  th^y  would  be  cleared 
by  seasonal  changes.  The  spring  was  late  in  openii^  up,  and  as  a 
result,  the  touriste  that  came  into  the  park  on  the  nrst  day  of  the 
season  could  not  be  sent  over  the  continental  divide  from  Upper 
Geyser  Basin  to  Thumb,  but  liad  to  be  turned  back  to  Norris  and 
thence  to  the  lake  via  the  canyon  and  back  over  the  same  route, 
reBulting  in  much  disappointment  and  bitter  complaint  from  some 
of  them. 

The  road  over  Moimt  Washburn  and  through  Dunraven  Pass, 
which  the  department  has  contemplated  making  a  part  of  the  regular 
tour  of  the  park,  was  not  open  for  travel  until  July  22,  and  would  not 
have  been  open  until  several  days  later  had  I  not  sent  detachments 
of  soldiers  from  Tower  Falls  Station  to  clear  out  the  bowlders,  sUdes, 
and  fallen  trees  for  a  distance  of  5  miles  from  Tower  Falls,  connect- 
ing with  the  crew  of  men  employed  imder  the  Engineer  Department 
working  from  the  canyon  side. 

667 
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The  aggregate  number  of  persons  making  park  trips  dining  the 
season  of  1911  was  as  follows: 

Travel  during  the  season  of  1911, 

Yellowstone  National  Park  Transportation  Co. ,  entering  via  northern  entrance .  5, 590 

Monida  &  Yellowstone  Stage  Co.,  entering  via  western  entrance 5, 659 

Otliers  at  hotels,  traveling  with  private  or  Government  transportation,  foot 

travelers,  bicyclers,  etc 499 

Total  traveling  with  regular  companies .*.  11,748 

Wylie  Permanent  Camping  Co.  : 

Entering  via  northern  entrance 2,389 

Entering  via  western  entrance 2,614 

6,003 

Other  licensees  of  personally  conducted  camping  parties 2, 702 

Total  number  camping,  traveling  with  licensed  transportation . 7, 706 

Making  park  trips  traveling  with  private  transpcntation  as  ^ 'camping  parties  " .    3, 358 

Total  number  making  park  trips 22,811 

Number  making  short  trips  with  special  licensees 24$ 

Grand  total  of  travel  season  of  1911 23,054 

Three  thousand  and  fortv-eight  people  took  the  boat  tripa<ax)sfi 
Yellowstone  Lake,  of  which  1,690  were  traveling  with  the  Yellow- 
stone Park  Transportation  Co.^  679  with  the  Monida  &  Yellowstone 
Stage  Co.,  281  with  the  Wyhe  Permanent  Camping  Co.,  and  the 
balance  were  with  other  licensees,  private  camping  parties,  employees 
at  hotels  and  camps,  and  miscellaneous. 

Travel  by  the  different  entrances. 

From  the  north,  via  Gardiner,  Mont 10,530 

From  the  west,  \ia  Yellowstone,  Mont 10,470 

From  the  south,  via  Jackson  Hole 490 

From  the  east,  via  Cody,  Wyo 1,524 

From  the  northeast,  via  the  mining  camp  at  Cooke,  Mont.  (Soda  Butte  en- 
trance)          40 

Total 23,054 

Travel  via  the  western  entrance  has  gradually  increased  from 
1,777  during  the  season  of  1899,  to  10,470  m  1911.  Travel  from  the 
eastern,  or  Cody  entrance  has  also  materially  increased — ^from  310 
in  1903,  when  the  road  was  first  opened,  to  1,524  in  1911 — ^but  as 
this  route  passes  over  a  high  divide  and  the  road  can  seldom  be  opened 
until  in  July,  the  season  must  necessarily  be  shorter  than  from  the 
north  and  west  entrances. 

In  addition  to  the  Concord  coaches,  surreys,  and  other  vehicles  in 
use  by  the  contract  transportation  companies,  the  Wylie  Perman^it 
Camping  Co.  had  in  use  98  passenger  vehicles,  and  special  season 
licenses  were  issued  for  movable  camping  parties  sggregAiang  161 
wagons  and  227  saddle  and  pack  animals,  and  for  7  wagons  for  special 
Uvery  work.  A  list  of  concessionaires  holding  contracts  for  privi- 
leges in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  with  rentals  exacted  therefor  during 
the  season  of  1911,  and  usage  tax  paid  during  1910  and  1011,  is 
hereto  appended. 
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ROADS. 

The  following  notes  on  the  work  done  on  roads  and  bridges  were 
furnished  by  Capt.  C.  H.  Knight,  Corps  of  Eng^eers,  United  States 
Army,  who  is  in  charge  of  improvement  work  in  the  park: 

Worn-out  wooden  bridges  were  replaced  by  steel  ones  as  follows: 
Obsidian  Creek  Bridge,  36-foot  plate  girder;  Gibbon  River  Bridge 
(5  miles  south  of  Norris),  two  50-foot  steel  spans;  Madison  River 
Bridge,  two  80-foot  steel  spans;  Heron  Creek  Bridge,  80-foot  steel 
arch;  uibbon  River  Bridge  (9  miles  south  of  Noms),  65-foot  steel 

3)an;  Excelsior  Geyser  Bridge,  two  50-foot  steel  spans;  Riverside 
eyser  Bridge,  65-foot  steel  arch. 

The  four  oridges  between  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  Gardiner 
were  redecked. 

A  crew  consisting  of  5  men  with  1  team  worked  during  the 
months  of  February  and  March  removing  slides  of  earth  and  rock 
from  the  road  in  the  Gardiner  Canyon. 

Two  crews  consisting  of  2  overseers,  27  laborers,  10  teamsters 
with  11  teams  worked  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  grading 
and  graveling  the  road  between  Gardiner  and  Golden  Gate,  smoothing 
up  the  road  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  the  road  between  Mam- 
moth Hot  Springs  and  Tower  Falls.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five 
feet  of  concrete  retaining  wall  was  put  in  along  the  Gardiner  Kiver 
about  3^  miles  from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs. 

The  road  between  Golden  Gate  and  Norris  was  graded  and  16 
miles  thereof  regraveled.  From  Norris  to  the  Grand  Canyon  the 
road  was  graded,  a  number  of  culverts  and  one  bridge  repaired,  and 
numerous  washouts  refilled.  About  1,800  feet  of  new  road,  to  con- 
nect the  old  road  with  the  new  Canyon  Hotel  and  with  the  Mount 
Washburn  Road,  was  constructed.  Between  the  Thumb  lunch 
station  and  the  upper  basin,  a  number  of  washouts  were  repaired  and 
one  25-foot  log  bridge  constructed.  This  portion  of  the  road  was 
partly  ^aded  and  graveled.  The  road  between  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  Lake  Hotel  was  graded  and  partly  regraveled.  From  Yellow- 
stone Station  to  Wyhe  lunch  station,  the  road  was  graded,  partly 
regraveled,  and  several  hundred  feet  of  the  narrow  road  wiaened. 
lSx)m  Norris  to  the  upper  basin,  the  road  was  graded  and  repaired. 
The  road  from  the  Thumb  Station  to  the  Lake  Hotel  and  from  the 
Lake  Hotel  to  the  east  boimdar^  was  repaired;  including  the  con- 
struction of  a  number  of  small  timber  bridges. 

Twenty  sprinkler  wagons  were  repaired  and  distributed  to  the 
various  camps  in  the  park,  and  sprintling  was  begun  on  95  miles  of 
road.  A  party  of  7  men  with  2  teams  worked  until  August  6, 
repairing  water  tanks  and  changing  a  number  of  ''pumping"  stations 
to  ''overshot''  stations. 

A  crew  consisting  of  1  overseer,  11  laborers,  and  3  teams 
worked  during  the  months  of  June  and  July  on  the  east  (Cody)  road 
in  the  Shoshone  National  Forest,  clearing  the  road  of  slides  and  fallen 
trees,  and  repairing  washouts,  bridges,  and  culverts. 

In  July,  work  was  begun  on  the  road  from  the  Canyon  Hotel  to 
the  top  of  Mount  Washburn  and  through  Dunraven  Pass,  which 
included  the  construction  of  two  timber  bridges  and  two  culverts. 

A  crew  consisting  of  1  overseer.  10  laborers,  and  4  teams  worked 
from  July  10  to  August  26  on  tne  south  road  in  the  Teton  and 
Bonneville  National  Forests. 
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Sprinkling  the  roads  was  difioontinued  the  evening  of  August  6, 
except  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  on  accoimt  of  lack  of  funos. 

The  lawns  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  were  maintdned  throughout 
the  season. 

A  number  of  old  bridges  were  redecked  and  repaired,  and  a  number 
of  new  culverts  were  put  in. 

At  the  end  of  August  practically  all  improvement  work,  excepting 
the  steel  bridge  work,  was  suspended  on  account  of  the  appropria- 
tion being  exhausted. 

The  attention  of  the  department  was  called  to  the  exhausting  of  the 
appropriation  for  park  improvements  as  a  result  of  which  sprmkling 
of  the  roads  was  stopped,  and  request  was  made  for  an  allotmfflit 
of  $5,500  for  labor  and  teams  to  sprmkle  the  roads  during  August  and 
September.  The  department  at  once  submitted  the  question  for 
the  consideration  of  the  jDomptroller  of  the  Treasury,  who,  for  the 
reasons  set  forth  in  an  opinion  dated  August  12,  1911  (copy  of  which 
is  hereto  appended),  held  that  the  revenues  of  the  park  could  not  be 
lawfullv  used  for  sprinkling  the  roads  in  the  reservation. 

In  May  of  1910  permission  was  granted  by  the  department  to  the 
coimty  commissioners  of  Oallatin  Coimty,  Mont.,  to  survey  and  con- 
struct a  wagon  road  along  the  northwestern  border  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  and  through  a  portion  of  that  reservation  to  afford 
more  convenient  intercourse  with  the  southern  portion  of  Gallatin 
Coimty,  and  to  permit  the  residents  thereof  to  conveniently  reach 
the  county  seat  ror  the  transaction  of  business,  upon  the  condition 
that  the  county  would  bear  the  entire  expense  of  the  construction 
of  the  road  and  that  after  completion  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  public 
road  and  the  use  thereof  accorded  to  all  persons  strictly  observing 
the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  park.  This  road 
was  completed  and  ready  for  travel  during  the  year,  and  lessened  the 
distance  from  Bozeman  to  Yellowstone  very  materially.  The  road 
by  the  new  route  is  75  miles,  as  against  about  150  miles  for  the  old 
route  through  Madison  County.  The  length  of  the  road  is  31.1 
miles,  and  the  cost  thereof  is  reported  as  being  over  $9,700. 

FISH. 

The  subhatcheiy  located  on  the  shore  of  Yellowstone  Lake  near 
Thumb  and  maintained  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
was  run  this  season  from  the  mam  hatchery  at  Bozeman.  Mont., 
instead  of  from  Spearfish,  S.  Dak.,  as  heretofore.  Mr.  H.  D.  I>dan, 
the  superintendent  in  charge,  furnished  me  with  the  following 
memorandum  of  the  operations  of  this  subhatcheiy  for  the  season^ 
1911: 

The  work  of  collecting  the  e^s  of  the  black-spotted  trout  was 
unusually  successful — so  much  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  suspend 
operations  of  collecting  eggs  for  Icu^k  of  room  to  care  for  them,  although 
every  bit  of  material  avauable  was  worked  up  into  troughs,  trays,  etc. ; 
4,000  trout  were  taken  in  one  haul  with  a  50-foot  seine  m  Clear  Creek, 
and  in  other  instances  as  many  as  2,500  were  secured  at  a  haul. 
A  total  of  20,682,000  eggs  were  collected  at  this  subhatchery,  and  in 
addition,  one  of  the  men  was  sent  to  Trout  Lake  near  Soda  Butte 
for  two  weeks,  where  he  succeeded  in  collecting  about  845,000  eggs, 
which  w^e  immediately  shipped  to  the  Bozeman  hatchery  to  be 
taken  care  of.    In  all,  16,866,000  black-spotted  Qggs  were  sent  out  of 
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the  park,  of  which  5,345,000  wore  shipped  green  and  the  balance 
were  eyed  at  the  hatchery  before  shipment. 

The  balance  of  the  eggs  taken  in  the  park  were  eyed  and  then 
planted  in  the  small  streams  flowing  into  x  dlowstone  Lake. 

Ten  thousand  fingerling  brook  trout  (farUi/nalis)  were  received  from 
the  Bweman  hatchery  on  August  29  and  planted  in  Glen  Creek,  and 
lOOyUuO  bkck-spotted  fry  (salmo  mukiss)  were  received  from  the  same 
source  on  August  29  and  planted  in  Lava  Creek,  a  branch  of  the 
Gardiner  River.  Both  of  tnese  streams  are  near  ihe  road  and  con- 
venient for  fidiing,  and  ther^ore  require  frequent  restocking. 

WHiD   ANIMAIiS. 
ANTELOPE. 

The  experiment  of  capturing  antelope  in  the  park  and  transferring 
them  by  express  to  the  national  bison  preserve  in  Montana  and  to  the 
Widdta  game  preserve  in  Oklahoma;  for  which  fxmds  were  supplied 
by  the  Boone  and  Crockett  dub,  was  quite  successful.  Twelve  (4 
bucks  and  8  does)  were  captured  and  sent  to  the  Montana  preserve, 
and  11  (4  bucks  and  7  does),  to  the  Wichita  preserve.  But  3  were 
lost  in  making  the  capture  and  3  injured  themselves  en  route  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  did  not  live  long  after  arrival  at  their  destination. 
It  was  found  that  the  does  were  qmeter  and  easier  to  handle  than  the 
bucks.  The  capture  was  made  near  the  stacks  of  hay  along  the  north 
fine  near  Gkurdiner,  dining  December  and  the  early  part  of  January, 
and  naturaify  disturbed  the  herd  more  or  less,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards  it  took  considerable  effort  to  get  them  back  to  their  winter 
range  and  used  to  eating  hay.  In  February  450  were  counted  after 
they  had  quieted  down  and  recovered  from  the  fright  incident  to  the 
capture  of  those  shipped  away.  As  yet  this  fall  but  few  have  come 
down  from  the  mountains,  and  it  is  tneref ore  impossible  to  tell  much 
about  their  condition  imtil  later.  An  xmusualljr  lai^e  number  of 
elk  that  wintered  along  the  north  line  interfered  seriously  with  feeding 
the  antelope,  deer,  and  moxmtain  sheep,  the  hay  not  being  sufficient 
in  quantity  to  feed  the  large  herds  of  elk,  which  also  constantly  broke 
down  the  fence  along  the  north  line,  rendering  it  difficult  to  keep  the 
antelope  inside  the  park.  On  1 1  different  occasions  during  December. 
January,  and  February  it  was  necessary  to  send  detachments  oi 
troopers  of  from  10  to  30  men  each  to  assist  the  scouts  in  herding  them 
back  into  the  park.  This  fence  is  not  in  very  good  condition,  and  it 
is  contemplated  repairing  it  for  this  winter  at  as  Uttle  expense  as 
possible,  and  have  it  replaced  by  a  higher  and  stronger  fence,  or  by 
rebuilding  and  adding  to  the  present  one  when  sufficient  funds  are 
available  for  the  purpose. 

The  alfalfa  on  the  field  near  Gardiner,  which  has  produced  hay  for 
the  antelope,  mountain  sheep,  and  deer,  was  run  out  by  foxtail, 
weeds,  etc.,  and  was  plowed  up  last  spring  with  a  view  to  restocking 
to  alfalfa.  It  requires  at  least  two  years'  plowing  and  cultivating  to 
put  the  land  in  proper  shape  for  reseeding,  and  as  an  experiment  the 
sod  ground  was  sowed  to  spring  wheat,  which  was  cut  and  stacked 
for  use  as  hay.  The  season  chanced  to  be  a  very  favorable  one,  and 
the  results  have  therefore  been  quite  satisfactory,  about  80  tons  of 
wheat  hay  having  been  cut  and  put  in  stack  for  the  game  for  the 
winter. 
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DBBR. 

Practically  all  of  the  deer  that  remain  in  the  park  during  the  winter 
are  found  within  a  few  nailes  of  Port  Yellowstone,  where  Qiey  are  fed 
hay,  and  both  white-tailed  and  black-tailed  deer  become  veiT.tame, 
many  of  them  eatii^  from  the  hand.  About  1;000  black-tai]i|4deer 
were  counted  last  winter,  and  while  many  of  them  died  (probam^  at 
least  100  in  this  vicinity)  the  loss  was  not  considered  excessive  in  view 
of  tiie  fact  that  the  winter  seemed  to  be  a  particularly  hard  one  on  tii» 
game.  The  white-tailed  deer,  of  which  there  has  never  been  above 
Too,  wintered  well  and  seem  to  be  holding  their  own  and  probably 
increasing  slowly. 

Elk  in  certain  portions  of  the  park  are  very  numerous,  and  are  num- 
bered by  tJiousands  both  in  wmter  and  summer.  Last  winter  the 
deep  snows  drove  them  down  in  large  herds  from  the  latter  part  of 
November  on,  and  many  of  them  drifted  into  Montana,  where  they 
did  much  damage  to  haystacks,  fields,  and  fences  on  the  ranches  near 
the  park.  Another  result  was  to  make  good  himting  in  Montana 
along  the  park  line  during  the  closing  days  of  the  open  season.  At 
the  hist  session  the  Montana  State  Le^slature  set  asiae  a  strip  several 
miles  in  width  and  extending  along  the  park  line  from  where  it  crosses 
the  Yellowstone  River,  west  to  the  northwest  comer,  thence  south 
along  the  west  line  for  about  7  nailes,  as  a  game  preserve,  and  this  wiQ 
be  of  great  assistance  in  protecting  the  game  in  the  park. 

ICOOSE. 

Moose  are  frequently  seen  in  the  southeast,  southwest,  and  north- 
west portions  of  the  park,  but  usually  in  wild  and  unfrequented  spots 
and  never  near  human  habitation. 

BTTFFAUO. 
WILD  HERD. 

The  wild  herd  has  been  seen  several  times,  usually  in  the  Pelican 
Creek  Valley.  The  lai^est  number  seen  at  any  one  time  was  27. 
A  patrol  reported  having  seen  8  along  the  road,  about  7  miles  west  of 
Thumb  Station,  on  August  12. 

FENCED  HERD. 

This  herd  is  thriving  and  now  consists  of  147  head.  Oi  the 
date  of  last  report  there  were  121  head — 61  males  and  60  females. 
In  October,  1910,  one  4-year-old  bull  was  sold  to  B.  A.  Qrant,  of 
Long  Beach,  CaL,  for  $500^  delivered  on  board  the  cars  at  Gardiner, 
Mont.  Mr.  Grant  took  him  to  his  home  for  exliibition  purposes. 
On  August  22,  1911,  one  of  last  year's  male  calves  was  gored  so 
severely  by  one  of  the  old  bulls  that  it  had  to  be  killed.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  29  calves  were  bom,  and  on  September  28  one 
or  these,  a  female,  was  found  with  a  broken  leg  and  had  to  be  killed. 
The  heads,  skeletons,  and  robes  of  thosathat  had  to  be  killed,  together 
with  those  of  the  yearling  calf  that  died  Sei>tember  1,  1910  (see 
annual  report  1910),  were  shipped  to  the  National  Museum,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  use  as  mounted  specimens. 
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Fifteen  bulls  were  brought  in  from  the  Lamar  Valley  to  Manmioth 
Hot  Springs,  where  they  were  kept  under  fence  for  exhibition  during 
the  tourist  season,  and  were,  as  usual,  one  of  the  faYorite  sights  for 
the  tourists. 

About  200  tons  of  hay  have  been  cut  and  stacked  for  use  of  this 
herd  during  the  winter.  During  the  summer  and  late  into  the  fall 
these  buffuo  are  herded  in  the  open  during  the  day  and  returned 
to  the  pasture  for  the  night. 

The  40  acres  of  meadow  land  that  was  plowed  up  in  the  spring 
of  1909  and  stocked  with  timothy  produced  about  80  tons  of  excellent 
hay  this  season,  which  is  at  least  double  the  amoimt  it  would  have 
produced  as  wild  land.  ^  An  irrigation  system  to  cover  this  and  sev- 
eral hundred  acres  adjoining  was  constructed  last  spring,  and  addi- 
tional meadow  land  mil  be  taken  up  as  rapidly  as  fun£  permit,  in 
order  to  secure  plenty  of  hay  for  the  increasing'^herd. 

BBAB. 

The  bears  seem  to  be  increasing— at  least  they  have  been  very 
plentiful  during  the  past  summer  around  the  hotels  and  camps. 
They  are  very  tame.  During  the  summer  two  grizzlies  and  three 
black  bears,  becoming  dangerous  to  life  and  property,  were  killed. 
In  one  or  two  instimcee  men  who  have  become  too  bold  with  bear 
have  been  attacked  and  severely  injured,  usucJly  by  a  mother  bear 
that  thought  she  was  defending  her  cubs,  but  investigation  of  cases 
of  this  kind  usually  result  in  a  conclusion  that  the  bear  is  not  entirely 
to  blame. 

During  the  summer  there  have  been  captured  and  shipped  alive 
to  public  parks,  imder  authority  of  the  department,  the  following 
bears:  A  mother  grizzly  with  a  pair  of  cubs,  and  a  male  grizzly  to 
the  Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia;  a  pair  of  grizzUes  ^ale  and 
female)  to  Kiverdale  Zoological  Oardens,  Toronto,  Canada;  a  mother 
mzzly  with  apair  of  cubs  and  a  male  grizzly  to  Swope  Park  Zoological 
Gardens,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  and  a  pair  of  black  bears  (male  and 
female;  to  the  city  park  at  West  Bend,  Iowa.  All  of  these  ship- 
ments were  received  without  accident  and  were  reported  in  each  case 
as  very  satisfactory.  The  expenses  of  capturing  and  shipping  were 
borne  oy  the  parks  to  which  the  animals  were  sent. 

COYOTBS. 

Coyotes  are  plentiful,  and  doubtless  do  much  damage  to  other 
game.  One^  hundred  and  twenty-nine  have  been  killed  by  scouts, 
nonconmiissioned  officers  in  charge  of  stations,  and  others  who  were 
^ecially  authorized  to  kill  them. 

1COT7NTAIN  SHBEP. 

The  small  flock  of  mountain  sheep  that  winters  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Everts  and  in  Gardiner  Canyon  seems  to  be  thriving.  Hay  is 
fed  to  these  animals  in  winter,  when  they  become  very  tame  and  are 
seen  at  close  quarters.  As  yet  they  have  not  come  down  for  the 
winter,  but  several  small  bands  have  been  seen  in  the  mountains, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  lambs,  which  indicates  a  fair  increase. 

In  addition  to  the  animals  mentioned  above,  mountain  lions,  lynx, 
otter,  foxes,  badgers,  beaver,  martin,  mink,  muskrat,  and  different 
varieties  of  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  chipmunks  are  found.    Beavers 
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are  particularly  plentiful  and  are  found  in  nearly  every  stream  in  the 
part. 

More  than  70  species  of  birds,  including  pelicans,  ducks,  geeie^ 
swan,  and  other  waterfowl  inhabit  the  park  during  the  summer,  ana 
some  of  them,  including  some  of  the  waterfowl,  remain  during  the 
winter.  Eight  yoimg  pelicans  that  were  captured  at  Pelican  Soost 
in  Yellowstone  Lake  and  hdd  and  fed  during  the  summer  were  shipped 
by  express  to  the  National  Zoological  Pa  A  at  Washington,  D.  C.,on 
September  27,  where  they  arrivea  in  good  condition  on  October  1. 

PBOTBCnOK  OF  GAMS. 

Many  of  the  former  favorite  hunting  grounds  adjoining  the  park  in 
the  States  of  Montana  and  Wyoming  have  been  included  in  strips  set 
aside  by  these  States  as  game  preserves.  This  fact,  together  with 
the  heaoiy  cooperation  of  the  officers  of  the  game  and  fish  commia- 
sions  of  the  a!djoiniiig  States,  has  been  of  great  importance  and 
assistance  in  protecting  the  game  of  the  parklrom  the  depredations 
of  poachers. 

TRAHiS. 

Late  last  fall  25  miles  of  new  trails  or  fire  lanes  were  built  in  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  park,  and  during  the  present  siunmer  simQar 
passageways  were  built  from  Snake  River  Station,  on  the  south  line, 
west  to  near  the  southwest  com^,  thence  north  along  the  west  bound- 
ary line  and  northeast  via  Summit  Lake  to  Upper  Basin.  These, 
together  with  such  trails  as  have  been  opened  up  by  troops,  enable 
scouts  and  patrols  to  ^et  about  much  easier  and  qmcker  ana  are  of 
great  importance  in  tne  protection  of  game  and  of  forests  from  fire. 

FOREST   FTRES. 

Owing  to  the  constant  vigilance  of  patrols  and  strict  enforcement 
of  the  regulations  relative  to  camp  fires,  there  has  been  no  forest  fibre 
of  any  importance  during  the  summer.  In  several  instances  camp 
fires  were  left  burning,  but  these  were  extinguished  by  the  patron 
themselves,  or  the  guilty  parties  were  marchedback  to  put  them  out. 

teijEphone  lines. 

The  War  Department  has  extended  its  system  of  telephone  lines 
from  Snake  River  Station  west  to  the  new  Bechler  Station  in  ihe 
southwest  comer,  about  30  miles.  Also  from  headquarters  to  the 
new  Gallatin  Station  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  park,  about  31 
miles. 

The  new  Canyon  Hotel  has  been  completed  during  the  year  and  is 
all  that  could  be  desired  in  a  hotel  in  the  park. 

A  convention  of  park  superintendents  and  others  interested  in  the 
national  parks  was  held  m  the  pai^  from  September  10  to  13  to 
discuss  park  problems  and  to  arrive  at  such  uniform  methods  of 
management  as  are  apphcable  to  the  different  national  parks.  Those 
in  attendance  were  imanimously  in  favor  of  a  bureau  of  naticmal 
parks. 

Very  respectfully,  K  M.  Beett, 

LieuUnarU  OoUmd,  First  Ckwab^j 

Acting  SuperinUndent 

The  Seobbtabt  of  thb  Iktebiob. 
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APPENDIX. 

BXTIiBS  AND  BEGXJLATIONS. 
Bei^ulations  of  May  27,  1911. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govemment  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  are  hereby  established  and  made  public, 
purauant  to  authority  conferred  by  section  2475,  Revised  Statutes, 
United  States,  and  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  7,  1894: 

1.  It  is  forbidden  to  remove  or  injure  the  sediments  or  incrusta- 
tions around  the  geysers,  hot  springs,  or  steam  vents;  or  to  deface 
the  same  by  written  inscriptions  or  otherwise^  or  to  throw  any 
substance  into  the  springs  or  geyser  vents;  or  to  mjure  or  disturb,  in 
any  manner,  or  to  carry  off  any  of  the  mineral  deposits,  specimens, 
natural  curiosities,  or  wonders  within  the  park. 

2.  It  is  forbidden  to  ride  or  drive  upon  any  of  the  gey^r  or  hot 
spring  formations,  or  to  turn  stock  loose  to  graze  in  their  vicinity. 

3.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injure  any  growing  timber.     Camping 

{parties  will  be  allowed  to  use  dead  or  fallen  timber  for  fuel.     When 
elling  timber  for  fuel,  or  for  building  purposes  when  duly  authorized, 
stumps  must  not  be  left  higher  than  12  inches  from  the  ground. 

4.  Fires  shall  be  lighted  only  when  necessary  and  completely 
extin^ished  when  not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  must  be 
exercised  at  all  times  to  avoid  setting  fire  to  the  timber  and  grass. 

5.  Hunting  or  killing,  wounding,  or  capturing  any  bird  or  wild 
animal,  except  dangerous  animals  when  necessary  to  prevent  them 
from  destroymg  life  or  inflicting  an  injury,  is  prohibited.  The  outfits, 
including  guns,  traps,  teams,  horses,  or  means  of  transportation  used 
by  persons  engaged  in  hunting,  killing,  trapping,  ensnanng,  or  captur- 
ing such  birds  or  wild  animal,  or  in  possession  of  game  ^lled  in  the 
park  imder  other  circumstances  than  prescribed  above,  will  be  for- 
feited to  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  shown  by 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  outfit  is  not  the  property  of  the  person 
or  persons  violating  this  regulation,  and  the  actual  owner  thereof 
was  not  a  party  to  such  violation.  Firearms  will  only  be  permitted 
in  the  park  on  written  permission  from  the  superintendent  thereof. 
On  amval  at  the  first  station  of  the  park  guard  parties  having  fire- 
arms, traps,  nets,  seines,  or  explosives  wifl  turn  them  over  U>  the 
sergeant  m  charge  of  the  station,  taking  his  receipt  for  them.  They 
will  be  returned  to  the  owners  on  leaving  the  part. 

^  6.  Fishing  with  nets,  seines,  traps^  or  by  the  use  of  drugs  or  explo- 
sives, or  in  any  other  way  tnan  with  hook  and  hne,  is  prohibited. 
Fishing  for  purposes  of  merchandise  or  profit  is  forbidden.  Fishing 
may  be  prohibited  by  order  of  the  supenntendent  of  the  park  in  any 
of  the  waters  of  the  park,  or  limited  therein  to  any  specified  season 
of  the  year,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
7.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently  or  to  engage 
in  any  business  in  the  park  without  permission,  in  wnting,  from  the 
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Department  of  the  Interior.  The  su])erintendeiit  may  grant  author- 
ity to  competent  persons  to  act  as  ^des  and  revoke  the  same  in  his 
discretion,  and  no  pack  trains  shall  be  dlowed  in  the  park  imless  in 
charge  of  a  dulj  registered  guide. 

8.  The  herding  or  grazing  of  loose  stock  or  cattle  of  any  kind 
within  the  park,  as  well  as  the  driving  of  such  stock  or  cattle  over 
the  roads  of  the  park,  is  strictly  forbidden,  except  in  such  cases 
where  authority  therefor  is  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
It  is  forbidden  to  cut  hay  within  the  boimdaries  of  Hie  park  excepting 
for  the  use  of  the  wild  game,  and  such  other  purposes  as  may  be 
authorized  by  the  Secreta^  of  the  Int^or  or  the  park  superintendent 

9.  No  drinking  saloon  or  bar  room  will  be  permitted  within  the 
limits  of  the  park. 

10.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  dis- 
played within  the  park,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
convenience  and  guidance  of  the  public,  upon  buildings  on  leased 
ground. 

11.  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  con- 
duct or  bad  behavior,  or  who  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  will 
be  summarily  removed  from  the  park,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to 
return  without  permission,  in  wnting,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  superintendent  of  the  park. 

12.  It  is  forbidaen  to  carve  or  write  names  or  other  things  on  any 
of  the  mileposts  or  signboards,  or  any  of  the  platforms,  seats,  railings, 
steps,  or  any  structures  or  any  tree  in  the  park. 

Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  foregoing  regulations  will  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  subjected  to  a  fine  as  pro- 
vided by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  7,  1894,  "to  protect  the 
birds  and  animals  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  to  punish  crimes 
in  said  park,  and  for  other  purposes,"  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both,  and  be  adjudged  to 
pay  all  costs  of  the  proceedmgs. 

Instructions  of  June  6,  1911. 

1.  The  feeding,  interference  with,  or  molestation  of  any  bear  or 
other  wild  animal  in  the  park  in  any  way  by  any  person  not  authorized 
by  the  superintendent  is  prohibited. 

2.  Fires. — The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  to  insure  the  com- 
plete extinction  of  all  camp  fires  before  they  are  abandoned.  All 
ashes  and  unbumed  bits  of  wood  must,  when  practicable,  be  thor- 
oughly soaked  with  water.  Where  fires  are  built  in  the  neighboriiood 
of  decayed  logs,  particular  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  extin- 
guishment of  fires  in  the  decaying  mold.  Fire  may  be  extin^ished 
where  water  is  not  available  oy  a  complete  covermg  of  eartii,  well 
packed  down. 

Especial  care  should  be  taken  that  no  lighted  match,  cigar,  or 
cigarette  is  dropped  in  any  grass,  twigs,  leaves,  or  tree  mold. 

3.  Camps. — No  camp  will  be  made  at  a  less  distance  than  100  feet 
from  any  traveled  road.  Blankets,  clothing,  hammocks,  or  any  other 
article  liable  to  frighten  teams  must  not  be  hung  at  a  nearer  distance 
than  this  to  the  road.  The  same  rule  applies  to  temporary  stops, 
such  as  for  feeding  horses  or  for  taking  luncheon. 
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Many  successive  parties  camp  on  the  same  sites  during  the  season, 
and  camp  grounds  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  they  are  aban- 
doned. Tm  cans  must  be  flattened  and,  with  bottles,  cast-off 
clothing,  and  all  other  debris,  must  be  deposited  in  a  pit  provided 
for  the  purpose.  When  camps  are  made  in  unusual  places  where 
pits  may  not  be  provided  all  refuse  must  be  hidden  where  it  will  not 
be  offensive  to  the  eye. 

4.  Bicycles. — ^The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  by  persons  using 
bicycles.  On  meeting  a  team  the  rider  must  stop  and  stand  at  side 
of  road  between  the  bicycle  and  the  team — the  outer  side  of  the  road 
if  on  a  grade  or  curve.  In  passing  a  team  from  the  rear  the  rider 
fihould  learn  from  the  driver  if  his  horses  are  Uable  to  frighten,  in 
which  case  the  driver  should  halt  and  the  rider  dismoimt  and  walk 
past,  keeping  between  the  bicycle  and  the  team. 

5.  Fishing, — ^All  fish  less  than  8  inches  in  length  should  at  once  be 
retiimed  to  the  water  with  the  least  damage  possible  to  the  fish.  No 
one  person  shall  catch  more  than  20  fish  in  one  day. 

6.  Bogs, — Dogs  are  not  permitted  in  the  park. 

7.  Grazing  animals, — Qmy  animals  actually  in  use  for  purposes  of 
transportation  through  the  park  may  be  grazed  in  the  vicmity  of  the 
camps.  They  will  not  be  allowed  to  run  over  any  of  the  formations, 
nor  near  to  any  of  the  geysers  or  hot  springs;  neither  will  they  be 
allowed  to  run  loose  within  100  feet  of  the  roads. 

8.  Formaiions, — No  person  wiU  be  allowed  on  any  formations  after 
simset  without  a  guide. 

9.  Hotels. — ^AU  tourists  traveling  with  the  authorized  transporta- 
tion companies,  whether  holding  hotel  coupons  or  paying  cash,  are 
dlowed  tne  privilege  of  extending  their  visit  in  the  park  at  any  of 
the  hotels  without  extra  charge  for  transportation.  However,  24 
hours'  notice  must  be  given  to  the  managers  of  the  transportation 
companies  for  reservations  in  other  coaches. 

10.  Driving  on  roads  of  park. — (a)  Drivers  of  vehicles  of  any 
description,  when  overtaken  bv  other  vehicles  traveling  at  a  faster 
rate  of  speed,  shall,  if  requested  to  do  so,  turn  out  and  give  the  latter 
free  and  unoostructed  passageway. 

(6)  Vehicles  in  passing  each  other  must  give  full  half  of  the  road- 
f  wav.    Thia  appUes  to  freight  outfits  as  well  as  any  other. 

(c)  Racing  on  the  park  roads  is  strictly  prohibited. 

{d)  Freight,  baggage^  and  heavy  camping  outfits  on  sidehill  grades 
throughout  the  pans:  will  take  the  outer  side  of  the  road  while  being 
I  passed  by  passenger  vehicles  in  either  direction. 

(«)  In  making  a  temporary  halt  on  the  road  for  any  purpose  aU 
teams  and  vehicles  will  oe  pulled  to  one  side  of  the  road  far  enough 
to  leave  a  free  and  imobstructed  passageway.  No  stops  on  the  road 
for  luncheon  or  for  camp  purposes  wOlTbe  permitted. 

(/)  In  rounding  sharp  curves  on  the  roads,  like  that  in  the  Golden 
[  Gate  Canyon,  where  the  view  ahead  is  completely  cut  off,  drivers  will 
slow  down  to  a  walk.  Traveling  at  night  is  prohibited  except  in  cases 
of  emergency. 

(g)  Transportation  companies,  freight  and  wood  contractors,  and 
jail  other  parties  and  persons  using  the  park  roads  will  be  held  liable 
'for  violation  of  these  instructions. 

Qi)  Pack  trains  wiU  be  required  to  follow  trails  whenever  prac- 
ticable. During  the  tourist  season,  when  traveling  on  the  road  and 
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vehioles  carrying  passengers  are  met^  or  such  vehicles  overtake  pack 
trains,  the  pack  train  must  move  on  £he  road  not  less  than  100  feet 
and  await  tne  passage  of  the  vehicle. 

(i)  During  tne  toiuist  season  pack  animals,  loose  animals,  or  saddle 
horses,  except  those  ridden  by  duly  authorized  persons  on  patrol  or 
other  public  duties,  are  not  permitted  on  the  coach  road  between 
Gardiner  and  Fort  Yellowstone. 

(k)  Riding  at  a  gait  faster  than  a  slow  trot  on  the  plateaus  near 
the  hotels  miere  tourists  and  other  persons  are  accustomed  to  walk 
is  prohibited. 

II)  Mounted  men,  on  meeting  a  passenger  team  on  a  grade,  will 
halt  on  the  outer  side  imtil  the  team  passes.  When  approaching  a 
passenjser  team  from  the  rear,  warning  must  be  given,  and  no  faster 
gait  wul  be  taken  than  is  necessary  to  make  the  passage,  and  if  on  a 
grade  the  passage  will  be  on  the  outer  side.  A  passenger  team  must 
not  be  passed  on  a  dangerous  s^ade. 

(m)  All  wagons  used  in  hauung  heavy  freight  over  the  park  roads 
must  have  tires  not  less  than  4  inches  in  widm.  This  order  does  not 
apply  to  express  freight  hauled  in  light  spring  wagons  witJ^  single 
teams. 

11.  Liquors. — ^All  beer,  vdne,  liquors,  whisky,  etc.,  brought  into 
the  Yellowstone  Nationid  Park  via  Gardiner  to  be  carried  over  the 
roads  through  the  reservation  to  Cooke  City,  must  be  in  seided  con- 
tainers or  packages,  which  must  not  be  broken  in  transit. 

12.  Miscellaneous. — ^Automobiles  are  not  permitted  in  the  park. 
Persons  are  not  allowed  to  bathe  near  any  of  the  regularly  trav- 
eled roads  in  the  park  without  suitable  bathing  clothes. 

13.  Penalty. — The  penalty  for  disregard  of  these  instructions  is 
summary  ejection  from  the  park. 

NotloeB. 

(a)  Boat  trip  on  Yellowstone  Lake. — The  excursion  boat  on  Yellow- 
stone Lake  pfying  between  the  Lake  Hotel  and  the  Thumb  Limch 
Station  at  the  West  Bay  is  not  a  part  of  the  regular  transportation 
of  the  park,  and  an  extra  charge  is  made  by  the  boat  company  for 
this  service. 

(6)  Side  trips  in  park. — Information  relative  to  side  trips  in  the 
park  and  the  cost  thereof  can  be  procured  from  those  authorized  to 
transport  passengers  through  or  to  provide  for  camping  parties  in 
the  park;  also  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent. 

(cj  All  complaints  by  tourists  and  others  as  to  service,  etc.,  ren- 
dered in  the  reservation  should  be  made  to  the  superintendent  in 
writing. 
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I  CONCESSIONS. 

Concessionaires  holding  contracts  for  privileges  in  the   Yellowstone  Park^  with  rentals 
exacted  therefor  during  the  season  of  1911,  together  with  usage  tax  paid  dunng  the  seasons 
[  of  1910  and  1911. 

Present 

Yellowstone  Park  Hotel  Co.:  nntal. 

1  Operation  of  hotek  in  the  park  under  leases  dated  June  13, 1907,  running 

for  20  years  from  March  20, 1905,  covering  sites  aggregating  20  acres; 
)  rental  $300  per  annum  first  5  years,  $20  per  acre  per  annum  ($400) 

{  thereafter.    Lease  dated  November  5,  1907,  for  18  years  from  March 

^  20,  1907,  covering  sites  agffr^^ating  9}  acres,  rental  $15  per  acre  per 

L  annum  to  March  20,  1910,  and  $20  per  acre  per  annum  thereafter. 

^  Leases  ei^lre  March  20, 1925. 

Total  acreage  of  sites  occupied,  29}  acres,  at$20 $585.00 

Hotels  and  luncn  stations  with  accommodations  for  guests  at  each  as 
\  follows: 

,  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Hotel 350 

Cottage  Hotel 80 

Norris  Station 25 

)  Fountain  Hotel 350 

;  Old  Faithful  Inn 400 

Thumb  Station,  lunch  only. 

Lake  Hotel 450 

Canyon  Hotel 350 

YellowBtone  Park  Transportation  Co: 

Operation  of  transportation  and  stage  lines  in  the  park.    Leases  as 
follows: 
June  13,  1907,  granting  transportation  privilege,  20  years,  from 
'  March  31,  1905. 

October  18,  1907,  for  18  years,  from  March  31,  1907,  of  sites  i^gre- 
gating 20.95 ac»ee in  connection  with  privileges.  Rental  $40per 
acre  per  annum  ($838). 
May  22,  1908,  for  18  years,  from  March  31,  1907,  covering  0.11  acre 
at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  (addition  to  9.78  acres  under  lease  Oc- 
tober 18,  1907,  thereat),  at  $40  per  acre  per  annum  ($4.40). 
December  31, 1908,  16  years,  from  March  31,  1909,  for  7.1  acres  at 
Grand  Canyon,  at  $40  per  acre  per  annum  ($284) .  Leases  expire 
March  31,  1925. 

Total  acreage,  28.16  acres,  at  $40  per  acre 1, 126. 40 

Monida  &  Yellowstone  Stage  Co.: 

Operation  of  transportation  and  stage  lines  in  the  park.  Lease  dated 
liiurch  31,  1906,  running  for  10  years,  covering  sites  aggregating  11 
acres.    Rental  $25 per  acre.    April  27, 1910,  rate  increased  to  $40  per 

acre  per  annum.    Lease  expires  March  31,  1916 440. 00 

Wylie  Permanent  Camping  Co.: 

Privilege  of  transporting  passengers  through  the  park  and  maintaining 
permament  camps  in  connection  therewith.  Lease  dated  May  4, 
1906,  running  10  years  from  March  31, 1906.  Rental,  $10  per  wagon 
(no  less  than  50  wagons  to  be  used).    Season  of  1911,  98  wagons  used, 

at  $10  each.    Lease  expires  March  31,  1916 980. 00 

T.  E.  HoferBoatCo.: 

Privilege  of  operating  system  of  pleasure  and  fishing  boats  on  Yellow- 
stone Lake,  renting  and  selling  fishing  tackle,  etc.: 
Ij&sjsq  November  12,  1907,  for  10  years,  covering  boat  privilege. 

Rental,  $100  per  annum. 
Lease  January  30,  1909,  for  9  years  from  November  12,  1908,  cov- 
ering 2-acre  site  on  shore  of  lake,  at  $40  per  acre  per  annum;  use  of 
docfs  and  ways,  $270  per  annum;  privil^e  of  operating  store  for 
selling  nain,  hay,  and  other  supplies,  $50  per  annum.  Leases 
expire  November  12,  1917. 
Total  charge  per  annum  imder  above  leases 500. 00 
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Present 
annual 
HendeTBon  &  Lyall:  rentaL 

Privilege  for  store,  dwelling,  and  post  office.  Lease  dated  August  7, 
1905.    Yearly  rental,  $100  per  annum  (lease  runs  for  perioa  of  10 

years).    Lease  expires  August  7,  1915 $100.00 

Pry  or  &  Pry  or: 

Privilege  for  dwelling  and  store,  including  soda  fountain,  sellii^  bev- 
erages, etc.  Lease  dated  August  26,  1908;  runs  for  period  of  8  years 
from  April  3, 1908;  expires  April  3, 1916.  Yearly  rental  per  annum, 
$50.    Rental  is  readjustable.    Lease  covers  plat  13,800  square  feet, 

occupied  by  dwelling  and  store 50. 00 

Henry  £.  Elamer: 

Lease  of  plat  of  groimd  (2  acres)  at  Upper  Geyser  Basin  Ux  dwelling  and 
general  store,  dated  January  31, 1908,  for  period  of  10  years  from  June 
I,  1907.    Rental,  $100  per  annum.    Pnvil^e  reserved  in  lease  to 

readjust  rental  at  %ny  time  or  charging  for  store  privil^^e 100. 00 

P.  Jay  Haynes: 

Lease  dated  June  1, 1904,  for  1  acre  of  groimd  at  Upper  Qeyser  Basm,  for 
period  of  10  years  from  March  31,  1904,  for  photographic  pm^e^. 
Yearly  rental,  $30  per  anniun.  Lease  aated  June  1,  1904,  tor  sixty- 
four  one-hundredtns  of  an  acre  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs;  runs  for 
period  of  10  years  from  March  31,  1904;  photographic  privilege. 
Yearly  rental,  $30.    Leasee  expire  March  31,  1914 60. 00 

Total  of  rentals  under  leases 3, 94L  40 
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COKPTBOLLEB'S    DECISION  BE  TTSE    OF  BEVEKT7ES    FOB   BOAD 

SPBINKLING. 

Tbeasury  Department, 
Office  of  the  Comptboller  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  August  12,  1911, 
Sm:  I  am  In  receipt  of  your  letter  of  August  7,  1911,  as  follows: 

On  Aiigust  3,  1911,  Maj.  L.  M.  Brett,  acting  superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  rark,  wired  the  department  as  follows: 

''Engineer  officer  reports  appropriation  maintenance  and  repair  improvements 
exhausted  except  sufficient  to  care  for  property  and  run  office.  Requires  $5,500  for 
labor  and  teams  to  sprinkle  roads  remaincter  August.  Recommend  this  amount  be 
allotted  from  park  revenues." 

The  dejjartment  replied  on  August  4,  sajring: 

''Replying  your  telegram  3d,  park  revenues  can  not  be  used  sprinkling  system  while 
any  part  appropriation  park  improvement  under  control  War  Department  is  actually 
unexpendea.  Similar  request  decided  adversely  August  22,  1910.  See  also  opinion 
CJomptroUer,  September  16^  1910,  copy  in  your  office.^' 

The  department  is  now  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  the  acting  superintendent,  in 
which  he  says: 

**  The  engmeer's  office  has  ordered  in  all  road  and  sprinkling  crews.  Funds  for  same 
exhausted.  All  work  discontinued  except  on  bridges  contracted  for.  Unsatisfactory 
condition  with  still  six  weeks  tourist  season.'' 

You  are  requested  to  advise  this  department,  at  as  early  a  date  as  practicable, 
whether,  in  your  judgment,  this  department  has  authority  to  authorize  the  acting 
superintendent  to  use  so  much  of  the  revenues  derived  from  the  park  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  sprinkle  the  roads  during  the  remainder  of  the  present  season.    *    *    * 

The  fund  in  question  consists  of  revenues  derived  from  the  man- 
agemeht  of  the  park  under  section  2475  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States  and  acts  of  Congress  amendatory  thereof,  and  is  to 
be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  act  of  March  4,  1911  (36  Stat.,  1363)  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1912,  provides  (p.  1402) : 

Yellowstone  National  Park:  For  maintenance  and  repair  of  improvements,  *  *  « 
seventy  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  War    *    *    *. 

The  same  act,  imder  the  heading  ''Miscellaneous  objects.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,"  provides  (p.  1420) : 

Yellowstone  National  Park:  For  the  administration  and  protection  of  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  revenues  derived  from  the  management  of 
the  park  and  the  appropriation  for  ''administration  and  protection" 
are  available  for  the  same  purpose  and  are  to  be  used  m  common. 
(8  Comp.  Dec,  556:  7  id.,  161.) 

It  thus  appears  tnat  there  are  two  funds  available  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  viz,  one  for  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  improvements,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  one  for  administration  and  protection 
(composed  of  the  small  annual  appropriation,  supra,  and  the  reve- 
nues of  the  park),  to  be  expended  imder  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Intenor. 
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While  either  of  these  funds  might  in  the  absence  of  the  other  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  sprinkling  the  roads,  I  think  it  is  beyond 
question  that  the  appropriation  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  more  specifically  provides  for  that  object,  these  roads  being 
"improvements"  and  sprinkling  them  a  "repair  or  "maintenance. 
It  also  appears  that  said  appropriation  has  neretpfore  been  used  for 
that  object  without  question. 

It  is  a  well-established  rule  in  the  construction  of  appropriation 
acts  that  where  a  particular  appropriation  makes  more  specific  pro- 
vision for  a  particular  object  than  is  made  by  another  appropriation, 
it  is  exclusivdiy  appUcable  thereto,  although  if  such  more  specific  pro- 
vision had  not  been  made  the  other  appropriation  would  have  been 
applicable.  This  rule  also  applies  where  the  appropriation  making 
tne  more  specific  provision  is  insufficient  or  exhausted.  (1  Comp. 
Dec,  492;  3  id.,  70,  353;  10  id.,  665;  43  MS.  Comp.  Dec.,  597,  599, 
Nov.  9,  1907.) 

I  have  therefore  to  advise  you  that  the  revenues  aenved  from  the 

I)ark  can  not  lawfully  be  used  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  your 
etter. 

Respectfully,  L.  P.  MrrcHELL, 

Assiskmi  ComptroUer. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE 
YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK. 


YosEMiTE  National  Pabk, 
Office  of  the  Superintendent, 

Yosemite,  Cal,,  October  15,  1911. 
Snt:  I  have  the  honer  to  submit  the  following  report  of  conditions 
and  administration  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park  during  the  season 
of  1911: 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

This  park  is  situated  in  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  and  Mono  Counties, 
Cal..  and  originally  had  an  area  of  about  1,512  square  miles.  The 
lands  embraced  therein  were  set  aside  by  act  of  Congress  approved 
October  1,  1890  (26  Stat.,  650),  and  were  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  By  the  act  of  February  7, 
1905  (33  Stat.,  702),  and  the  joint  resolution  of  June  11,  1906  (34 
Stat.,  831),  the  boundaries  were  changed,  excluding  a  total  of  555.94 
square  miles  therefrom  and  including  a  total  of  168.35  square  miles 
not  previously  within  the  reservation,  making  the  present  area  of 
1,124.41  square  miles,  or  719,622.40  acres.  The  second  change  in 
boimdaries  included  the  recession  of  Yosemite  .Valley  and  Manposa 
Big  Tree  Grove  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Yosemite  Valley  is  open  to  travel  all  the  year  round,  and, 
while  it  is  impracticable  because  of  the  snow  to  ascend  any  of  the 
trails  up  to  the  rim  of  the  valley,  the  principal  roads  on  the  floor  of 
the  valley  are  passable. 

Troops  D  and  K,  First  Cavalry,  that  had  been  on  duty  in  the  park 
during  the  season  of  1910,  were  withdrawn  on  November  1,  1910, 
and  on  December  6,  1910,  I  returned  to  my  station  at  the  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco,  leaving  Mr.  Gabriel  Sovulewski,  the  supervisor, 
in  immediate  charge  of  the  park. 

The  weather  during  the  winter  was  severe.  The  snow  and  rain- 
fall was  unusually  heavy  and  continued  later  than  usual  into  the 
spring.  On  account  of  the  heavy  snowfall,  the  road  from  Yosemite 
Valley  to  Wawona  was  not  open  for  stage  travel  until  April  21,  1911, 
nearly  one  month  later  than  the  previous  spring. 

On  April  18,  1911,  I  arrived  in  the  park  to  remain  for  the  season, 
and  on  May  22,  1911,"  Troops  C  ana  D,  First  Cavalry,  arrived  in 
Yosemite  Valley  for  the  usual  protection  duty. 

The  troops  were  late  in  reaching  the  park  because  they  had  to  be 
brought  from  the  Mexican  border,  where  they  had  been  on  duty  for 
several  months. 

As  soon  as  practicable,  detachments  were  stationed  at  Wawona, 
the  Mariposa  6ig  Tree  Grove,  Crane  Flat,  Merced  Big  Trees,  Aspen 
VaJley,  Hog  Ranch,  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley,  Lake  Eleanor,  Buck  Creek, 
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and  Soda  Spring,  and  a  district  was  assigned  to  each  detachment, 
which  was  provided  with  written  instructions  and  a  schedule  or 
patrols  to  be  made  in  its  district.  The  authorized  strength  of  each 
of  the  troops  assigned  to  duty  in  the  park  having  been  increased  by 
the  War  Department  to  75  men  each,  and  Troop  C  having  had  no 
previous  service  in  the  park,  most  or  the  men  were  unacquainted 
with  their  duties  and  witn  the  geography  of  the  park,  but  they  were 
eager  to  learn  and  deserve  conamenaation  for  zealous  and  faithful 
service.  There  were  only  three  line  officers  with  these  two  troops,  a 
number  utterly  inadequate  for  efficiency,  and  more  officers  were  re- 
peatedly askea  for,  but  were  not  availaole. 

GRAZING. 

No  sheep  or  stock  have  been  herded  through  the  park,  and  there 
has  been  much  less  trouble  with  cattle  and  friction  with  cattle  owners 
on  the  west  side  than  in  previous  years.  The  few  cattle  that  drifted 
in  from  the  forest  reserve  on  the  west  side  were  auickly  removed,  but 
the  owners  were  nevertheless  reported  to  the  forest  supervisor  for 
violation  of  the  conditions  of  their  grazing  permits. 

FIRES. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  there  have  been  no  serious 
forest  nres  in  the  park  this  season.  The  few  that  occurred  were 
discovered  before  they  had  spread  and  were  promptly  extinguished. 

GAME. 

The  deer,  bear,  grouse,  and  quail  continue  to  increase.  Many  coy- 
otes were  destroyed  last  winter  by  poison  after  the  bears  went  into 
hibernation. 

The  measures  adopted  for  driving  the  bears  out  of  Yosemite  Valley 
proved  in  a  great  degree  successful,  and  but  little  annoyance  to  camp- 
ers was  caused  by  them  this  season. 

FISH. 

Thirty-two  cans  containing  about  62^000  Loch  Leven,  Rainbow, 
and  Eastern  Brook  trout  were  received  July  20  at  El  Portal  from  the 
California  fish  and  game  commission,  Sisson  hatchery,  and  during 
that  night  18  cans  were  planted  in  the  Merced  River  between  the 
park  boimdary  and  Happy  Isles,  4  cans  in  Bridal  Veil  Creek  below 
the  falls^  2  cans  in  Yosemite  Creek  below  the  falls,  and  8  cans  in  the 
Merced  m  Little  Yosemite  VaUev. 

Trout  were  also  transplanted  from  nearby  streams  to  Dorothy, 
Mary,  and  Tilden  Lakes,  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  park. 
Some  trout  were  placed  also  in  Miller  Lake  by  the  Sierra  Club. 

FENCES. 

The  recommendation  of  previous  years  that  the  western  boundary 
be  fenced  is  not  renewed,  as  it  is  understood  that  an  arrangeinent  is 
in  progress  between  the  Forest  Service  and  the  cattle  owners  on 
that  side  to  build  a  fence  at  their  joint  expense  in  the  forest  reserve^ 
near  the  west  park  boundary  in  order  to  prevent  the  trespassing  oi 
cattle  on  the  park  lands. 
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.  The  matOTial  for  a  fence  around  the  big  tree,  "Grizzly  Giant/'  has 
leen  purchased  and  will  be  erected  in  the  near  future.  The  barbed- 
vire  fence  around  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove  has  not  been  kept  in 
lepair  this  season  in  view  of  the  contemplated  removal  of  all  dead 
timber  and  other  inflammable  material  from  the  grove.  The  barbed- 
vire  fence  is  imsatisfactory  and  should  be  replaced  by  a  wire  mesh 
fence  after  the  dead  timber  is  cleared  out  of  tne  grove. 

PATENTED    LANDS. 

The  urgent  reconmiendations  of  previous  years  that  the  Govem- 
nent  extinguish  the  title  to  all  patented  lands  in  the  park  is  renewed. 

There -are  approximately  20,000  acres  of  these  lands,  consisting  of 
timber  claims  and  a  few  claims  that  were  taken  up  unaer  the  home- 
stead act  and  were  never  occupied  as  homesteads,  but  simply  used 
IS  a  pretext  for  bringing  in  stock  or  cattle  to  stray  upon  tne  park 
lands. 

There  are  no  persons  now  living  on  patented  lands  within  the 
imits  of  the  park,  except  Mr.  Kibby,  at  Lake  Eleanor. 

The  timber  claims  are  valuable  and  are  becoming  more  so  every 
rear.  Some  of  the  finest  sugar  pine  timber  in  California  lies  within 
the  park  along  the  road  from  Wawona  to  Chinquapin,  and  the 
rosemite  Lumber  Co.  is  now  building  a  logging  railroad  from  El 
Portal  to  the  park  boimdary  near  Chinquapin  with  the  view  of  cut- 
ting the  timber  from  6,000  acres  of  land  that  it  claims  within  the 
parte  near  Alder  Creek.  The  woi;Jj:  of  denudation  in  that  locality  is 
mminent,  and  this  is  what  will  happen  to  the  timber  on  all  the 
patented  lands  in  the  park  in  a  short  tmie  unless  they  are  purchased 
W  the  Government.  This  matter  demands  urgent  attention  and 
abould  no  longer  be  neglected.  It  would  be  greatly  to  the  interests  of 
4ie  Government  to  extinguish  all  private  claims  within  the  park. 

The  necessity  of  preserving  the  forest  in  this  portion  of  tne  park 
md  of  reducing  the  number  of  private  claims  to  such  an  extent  as 
▼ould  justify  the  Federal  Government  in  purchasing  the  remaining 
daims  was  one  of  the  main  points  which  caused  the  i  osemite  Com- 
mission of  1904  to  reconmiend  the  reduction  of  the  area  of  the  park. 

That  commission,  as  has  every  other  person  who  has  been  charged 
with  the  welfare  of  the  park  or  with  making  any  recommendations  in 
regard  to  it,  recommended  that  the  Government  immediately  pur- 
diase  and  extinguish  all  private  rights. 

TELEPHONE    SERVICE. 

The  telephone  system  connecting  all  the  soldier  outposts  with  the 
superintendent's  office  was  promptly  repaired  and  placed  in  opera- 
tion by  the  troops,  much  facilitating  the  administration  and  protec- 
tion of  the  park.  The  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  by  per- 
mission of  tne  department,  operates  its  lines  from  Yosemite  Valley 
to  the  outside  world  by  way  of  El  Portal,  on  condition  that  all  Grov- 
emment  messages,  telephone  or  telegraph,  shall  be  transmitted  free. 

ROADS. 

There  are  about  141  nules  of  road  in  the  park,  the  Coulterville  road, 
19  miles^  the  Big  Oak  Flat  road,  10  miles,  the  Wawona-Glacier 
Point-Yosemite  Valley  road,  32  miles^  the  Tioga  road,  45  miles,  and 
the  Government  roads,  about  35  nulee,  the  latter  comprising  the 
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roads  on  the  floor  of  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  portion  of  the  Yosem- 
ite  Vall^-El  Portal  road  lyiBg  within  the  park. 

The  Big  Oak  Flat,  the  WawonarGlacier  Point- Yosemite  Valley, 
and  the  Tioga  roads  are  toll  roads.  The  status  of  the  CoulterviUe 
road  is  not  definitely  known,  recent  information  being  to  the  effect 
that  the  franchise  of  that  road  has  been  extinguishea.  Full  hifor- 
mation  about  these  toll  roads  is  contained  in  the  Keport  of  the  Yosem- 
ite Park  Commissioners,  Senate  Document  No.  34.  Fifty-eighth 
Congress,  third  session. 

GOVERNMENT  BOADS. 

The  Yosemite  Valley-El  Portal  road  is  the  main  highway  into  the 

Eark.  The  sprinkling  system  instaUed  on  it  last  season  was  extended 
y  putting  in  more  water  supply  stations,  and  the  dust  nuisance  was 
completely  eliminated.  The  portion  of  this  road  between  Pohono 
Bridge  and  the  park  boundary,  about  10  miles^  is  still  rocky,  narrow, 
and  tortuous,  and  it  should  be  widened,  straightened,  regulated  in 
grade,  and  metalled. 

Work  was  resumed  on  the  improvement  of  that  portion  of  the 
road  on  the  south  side  of  the  Merced  River  between  El  Capitan  Bridge 
and  Yosemite  village  and  3,145  feet  have  been  completed,  with  work 
still  in  process. 

The  portion  of  the  Wawona  road  that  belongs  to  the  Grovemment 
should  DO  improved  and  sprinkled,  and  all  the  roads  on  the  floor  of 
the  vaUey  should  be  metalled,  parts  of  them  being  relocated  in  order 
to  follow  more  attractive  routes^  and  the  road  between  the  village 
and  Happy  Isles,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  should  be  metalled 
and  sprinlded  first,  because  of  the  preponderance  of  travel  over  it. 

TRAIIiS. 

The  new  trail  from  above  Mirror  Lake  to  Lake  Tenaya  has  been 
completed  at  a  total  cost  of  $6,461.43.  The  trip  from  Yosemite 
Valley  to  Lake  Tenaya  over  this  trail  is  attractive  and  the  trail  was 
much  traveled  this  season. 

In  addition  to  the  heavy  wear  and  tear  of  the  travel  on  all  the 
old  trails  leading  up  from  the  floor  to  the  rim  of  Yosemite  Valley, 
thev  were  all  badly  washed  out  by  the  heavy  floods  of  the  sprint 
and  early  summer.  They  were  repaired  ana  maintained  in  gooa 
condition  during  the  season. 

The  heavy  floods  also  badly  damaged  nearly  all  the  trails  exterior 
to  Yosemite  Valley,  and  a  working  party  is  now  making  repairs  on 
the  Hog  Ranch-Hetch  Hetchy-Lake  Eleanor  trail  which  was  com- 
pletely washed  away  in  many  places. 

Because  of  the  heavy  snowiall  of  the  previous  winter,  the  higher 
altitudes  of  the  park  were  inaccessible  until  late  in  the  summer,  some 
of  the  high  trails  being  blocked  by  snow  at  the  end  of  August. 

The  trail  from  Yosemite  Valley  to  Lake  Merced  was  made  about 
4  miles  shorter. 

BRLDOES. 

* 

The  recommendation  of  last  year  is  renewed  that  the  Sentinel 
Bridge  be  replaced  by  a  recnforced  concrete  bridge  about  four  times 
as  wide  as  the  present  bridge,  which  is  just  wide  enough'  for  one 
wagon  and  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition. 
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The  log  bridge  over  Yosemite  Creek  near  Camp  Yosemite  will  be 
replaced  this  fall  by  a  new  one.  The  foot  suspension  bridge  over 
the  Merced  near  Camb  Ahwahnee  was  badly  damaged  by  the  high 
water  in  the  river  ana  floating  logs,  but  has  been  repaired. 

Part  of  the  bridge  over  the  Tuolumne  in  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley 
was  carried  away  oy  high  water  and  floating  logs  and  has  not  yet 
been  repaired. 

CONCESSIONS. 

The  following  concessions  were  held  in  the  park  during  the  period 
from  November  1,  1910,  to  October  31,  1911: 

Concessions,  season  of  1911. 


.Vo. 


Name. 


For  what  granted. 


Expiration. 


Annual 
rentaL 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

U 

16 

17 

18 

19 

» 

21 


Cook,  J.  B.,  estate  of. 

Collman,  J.  W 

Jorgensen,  Chris 


Sentinel  and  Glacier  Point  Hotels. 

Livery 

Studio 


Best,H.C 

Boysen,  J.  T 

Coffman,J.  W 

Cook,  J.  B.,  estate  of 

Cuiry,  David  A 

Degnan,  John 

Degnan,  Mrs.  John 

Fiske,  Qeorge 

Foley.D.J 

PUlsbury,  Arthur  C 

Salter,  Nelson  L 

S€U,W.M 

Yosemite  Transportation  Co. 

Bai^ter,'  *e!  n".'.*.  *'.'.!!'!!!!!!!". 

Baker,  John,  Jr 

Smith,  Fred  H 

Drum,  F.  O.,  lessee 

Pepoon,  Margaret  A 

Torrence,  Edward 

Kenney,  Charles  A 


Studio,  photographs,  etc. 

.....do 

Blacksmith  shop 

Public  camp 

do 

Residence 

Sale  of  bread,  milk,  etc. . . 
Studio,  photographs,  etc. 
do 


Oct.  31,1911 

....do... 

Oct.   31,1914 


Oct.   31,1911 
.do. 


.do., 
.do.. 
.do.. 


do 

Merchandise  store 

Public  camp 

Transportation 

Hauling  freight 

Studio,  photographs,  etc. 

Transportation 

Shoe  repairing,  etc 

Transportation 

Manicuring,  chiropody . . . 

Guide 

-...do 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 
.do.. 
.do., 
.do.. 


$3,500 
1,500 


300 

300 

.   40 

1,000 

1,000 

20 

26 

20 

250 

300 

1,000 

1,000 

2,500 

250 

50 

100 

25 

2,000 

10 

20 

40 


HOTELS  AND  CAMPS. 

There  is  only  one  hotel  in  Yosemite  Valley,  and  it  was  built  years 
ago  for  summer  use  only,  possesses  few  conveniences,  and  does  not 
admit  even  of  beinjg  remodeled  to  advantage.  A  new  hotel  with  all 
conveniences  for  winter  and  summer  travel  and  located  on  the  north 
side  of  the  valley  is  much  needed. 

Camp  Ahwalmee,  Camp  Lost  Arrow,  and  Camp  Curry  were  all 
operated  satisfactorily  during  the  summer,  and  with  the  hotel  and 
its  annexes  accommodated  comfortably  all  visitors  during  the  sea- 
son. 

The  sewer  systems  of  Camps  Ahwahnee  and  Curry  were  enlarged 
and  gave  no  trouble  this  year. 

SAN   FRANCISCO   WATER   SUPPLY. 

In  1907  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  granted  a  hearing  at  San 
Francisco  in  regard  to  reopening  the  matter  of  granting  reservoir 
li^ts  of  way  in  the  Hetch  Hetcny  Valley  and  at  Lake  Eleanor,  in 
the  Yosemite  National  Park,  for  the  funusning  of  an  adequate  supply 
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of  Sierra  water  for  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  under  an  application 
of  James  D.  Phelan.  former  m'ayor  of  the  city,  which  had  CMBen  filed 
October  15,  1901,  later  assigned  to  the  city,  and  denied  by  the 
department. 

Mr.  Marsden  Manson,  citv  engineer,  department  of  public  works, 
was  given  authority  to  act  lor  the  city,  and  after  extended  hearing, 
conferences,  and  the  submission  of  briefs  for  and  against  the  pro- 
position, the  Secretary,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  vested  in  nirn 
oy  the  act  of  February  15,  1901,  reinstated  the  Phelan  application 
on  May  11,  1908,  and  granted  the  option  which  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco desired  until  the  matter  coula  be  submitted  to  the  voters  and 
definite  action  taken  upon  the  filing  of  certain  stipulations  affording 
ample  protection  to  the  park  lands  and  to  the  rignts  of  the  Modesto 
ana  Turlock  irrigation  districts  to  the  use  of  the  &w  of  the  Tuolmnne 
River.  The  stipulations  provide,  among  other  things,  that  the 
Lake  Eleanor  site  shall  be  developed  to  its  full  capacity  before  be- 
ginning the  development  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  site.  'The  city  will 
be  required  to  pay  for  timber  cut  or  used  in  the  exploitation  of  the 
reservoir  site  or  rights  of  way  for  conduits,  etc.,  and  for  any  power 
which  may  be  generated  in  the  future  and  sold  commercially. 

The  city's  representatives  have  surveyed  a  dam  site  in  sec.  3, 
T.  1  N.,  R.  19  E.,  at  Lake  Eleanor,  and  have  taken  preliminary  steps 
to  clear  and  explore  for  foundations  for  the  dam,  tne  timber  on  the 
site  haying  been  first  appraised  by  a  forest  oflScer  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Literior.  A 
camp  site  .and  temporary  Duildings  for  laborers  were  also  establidied. 
Preliminary  surveys  of  the  Lake  Eleanor  main  canal,  running  from 
the  dam  above  mentioned  to  a  junction  with  the  Hetcn  Hetchy  main 
canal,  and  of  the  Cherry  Creek  diversion  canaL  running  from  Cherry 
Creek,  in  sec.  8,  T.  2  N.,  R.  19  E.,  to  the  Lake  Eleanor  dam  site,  were 
approved  by  the  department  on  February  25,  1909. 

The  sum  of  $13,128.77  has  been  accepted  from  the  city  as  payment 
in  full  for  timber  and  forest  growth  in  the  reservoir  space  of  Lake 
Eleanor,  Tuolumne  County,  Cal.,  upon  the  land  under  control  of  the 
United  States  to  be  flooded  by  the  first  reservoir  level  constructed 
imder  the  grant  to  the  city  of  May  11,  1908. 

On  February  25, 1910,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  issued  a  citation 
to  the  mayor  and  supervisors  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco 
to  show  cause  why  the  Hetch  Hetchy  vaUey  and  reservoir  site  should 
not  be  eliminated  from  the  permit  granted  May  11,  1908,  for  a  water 
supply  for  the  said  city  and  county.  A  board  or  Army  engineers, 
consisting  of  Col.  John  Biddle,  Lieut.  Col.  Harry  Taylor^  and  Maj. 
Spencer  Cosby,  United  States  Engineer  Corps,  were  detailed  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  advisory  to  him  in  the 
disposition  of  the  question.  Congress  appropriated  $12,000  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  this  board. 

^  An  application  having  been  made  by  the  city  for  an  extension  of 
time  to  secure  further  data,  a  continuance  for  such  purpose  vras 
granted  for  one  year,  or  until  June  1,  1911,  and  the  advisorjr  board 
of  Army  engineers  was  authorized  to  receive  such  data  as  might  be 
furnished  by  the  city  to  establish  its  claims  for  the  necessity  for  the 
use  of  the  Hetch  H!etchy  site,  and  secure  such  further  information 
on  the  subject  as  might  be  advisable.  On  application  a  further  coji- 
tinuance  was  granted  until  December  1,  1911. 
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BUIIxDINGS. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  superintendent  as  a  residence  and 
office  was  remodeled  and  enlarged,  but  it  is  unsuitable  as  a  resi- 
dence and  should  be  used  entirely  for  administrative  purposes.  It  is 
recommended  that  a  separate  residence  be  constructed  for  the 
superintendent. 

The  recommendation  that  cottages  he  built  for  the  resident  engi- 
neer, the  clerk,  and  for  each  of  the  two  electricians  having  been 
approved  by  the  department,  proposals  for  the  construction  of  the 
cottages  were  invited  and  received,  but  all  were  rejected  as  excessive, 
and  it  was  decided  to  build  them  by  day  labor  imder  the  supervision 
of  the  resident  engineer. 

A  new  bam  was  constructed*  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,800. 

POWER   PLANT. 

The  improvement  to  the  power  plant  reported  last  year  as  being 
in  progress,  under  an  allotment  of  $10,000,  was  duly  completed  within 
the  aJiotment,  and  a  further  improvement  has  been  made  this  simi- 
mer  by  the  installation  of  a  new  Pelton  wheel.  A  power-transmis- 
sion svstem  was  installed  from  Camp  Ahwahnee  to  the  rock  quarry 
near  rohono  Bridge,  about  4  miles,  and  the  water-tank  pumps  and  the 
rock  crusher  were  operated  during  the  summer  by  electrical  power. 
The  plant  is,  however,  generally  of  flimsy  material  and  faulty  con- 
struction, and  should  be  replaced  by  a  new  one. 

ROCK   QUARRY. 

The  rock  quarry  has  been  much  enlarged  in  capacitj  by  the  installa- 
tion  of  a  new  rock  crusher,  and  it  is  beheved  that  this  equipment  will 
provide  an  ample  supply  of  road  material  for  years  to  come. 

WATER    SUPPLY. 

During  the  winter,  explorations  were  made  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining what  steps  would  be  necessary  to  develop  the  spring  that 
supplies  Yosemite  village.  Camp  Yosemite,  and  Camp  Cuny,  and  as 
a  result  it  was  decided  to  build  two  concrete  basins  m  such  location 
as  would  pen  up  the  outflow  and  direct  it  all  into  a  new  system  of 
mains  and  distributing  pipes.  An  allotment  of  $15,000  was  made  to 
begin  the  project  and  extend  it  as  far  as  practicable  with  that  sum. 
The  explorations  made  demonstrated  what  had  long  been  suspected, 
that  most  of  the  outflow  of  this  spring  of  ideal  water  was  running  to 
waste  through  the  sands  near  the  present  basin,  and  it  is  believed 
fliat  enough  will  be  conserved  to  supply  the  valley  with  water  for 
many  years. 

SANITATION. 

A  septic  tank  was  installed  at  Camp  Lost  Arrow,  and  additional 
septic  tanks  were  added  to  the  sewerage  systems  of  Camps  Ahwahnee 
and  Curry,  with  satisfactory  results  in  each  case. 

The  disposal  of  manure  from  the  various  stables  in  Yosemite  Valley 
was  not  satisfactory,  however,  and  an  incinerator  for  garbage  and 
stable  manure  has  become  a  necessity. 
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In  cooperation  with  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  CaUf omia, 
a  continuous  warfare  has  been  carried  on  during  the  year  against  the 
rodents,  or  ground  squirrels,  in  the  park,  and  many  hirndxeds  have 
been  destroyed. 

UNDERGROWTH. 

Gradual  progress  is  beine  made  in  removing  the  imdergrowth  and 
clearing  the  thickets  that  have  spread  so  extensively  over  Yosemite 
VaUey. 

GAUSS   CliARK   MEMORIAIi   SEAT. 

A  granite  memorial  seat  of  appropriate  desim  was  completed  and 
set  in  place  about  a  quarter  of  a  nme  south  of  the  foot  or  Yosemite 
Falls. 

ACCIDENTS. 

On  June  3,  1911,  the  horses  of  one  of  the  stage  coaches  ran  away 
while  descending  into  Yosemite  Valley,  the  coa^  turned  over,  and 
all  the  passengers  were  badly  hurt.  Mr.  R.  S.  Leisenrine,  of  Allen- 
town,  ra..  died  of  his  injuries  a  few  hours  later,  aiid  Mrs.  Sarah 
Diefenderrer,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  died  on  June  8,  of  pneumonia,  due 
to  injuries  received  in  the  same  accident. 

June  13,  1911,  Mr.  L.  Rehfuess,  of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  was  accidentally 
drowned  in  lUilouette  Creek  below  the  falls. 

Mr.  James  McCauley,  who  had  lived  for  many  years  on  the  south- 
west boundary  of  the  park  near  El  Portal,  was  found  dead  in  the 
Coulterville  Road  near  its  junction  with  the  El  Portal  Road,  his  team 
having  run  away  and  thrown  him  out,  fracturing  his  skull. 

On  July  16,  1911,  nine  saddle  animals  were  instantly  killed  by  the 
same  bolt  of  Ug^tning  on  the  trail  between  nUlouette  Creek  and 
Glacier  Point. 

CAMP   YOSEMITE. 

This  is  the  camp  of  United  States  troops  and  is  situated  about  one- 
fourth  mile  soutnwest  of  the  foot  of  Yosemite  Falls.  The  War 
Department  has  begun  the  erection  of  two  temporary  barracks,  two 
lavatories,  and  seven  cottages,  and  the  installation  of  a  water  and 
sewer  system  in  this  camp,  all  to  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

VISITORS. 

Between  October  1,  1910,  and  March  31,  1911,  there  were  713 
visitors  to  the  vallejr,  and  between  April  1  and  September  30,  1911, 
there  were  11,817  visitors,  a  total  for  the  year  of  12^530  visitors,  which 
were  distributed  about  as  follows:  Sentmel  Hotel,  4,286;  Camp 
Curry,  3,622;  Camp  Lost  Arrow^  1,900;  Camp  Ahwahnee,  1,213:  ana 
transient  camps,  1,509.  In  addition  to  these  visitors  to  the  valley  it 
is  estunated  that  about  300  people  visited  the  park  during  the  season 
who  did  not  come  to  Yosemite  Valley. 

About  10,647  of  these  visitors  were  transported  by  the  Yosemite 
Valley  Railroad  to  El  Portal  and  by  the  Yosemite  Transportation  Co. 
from  such  terminus  to  Yosemite  Valley.  The  Yosemite  Transportar 
tion  Co.  also  carried  3,087  of  these  visitors  from  Yosemite  Valley  to 
the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove  during  the  season. 
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The  following  list,  though  incomplete  as  to  the  full  number  of 
tourists  to  the  losemite  National  Park,  indicates  the  points  in  the 
United  States  and  the  foreign  countries  from  which  9,502  of  the 
travelers  came: 


Residences  ofvisUon  to  Yosemite  National  Park, 


Alabama 15 

Arizona 21 

Arkansas 7 

California 5,935 


Colorado- 
Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


59 
45 

5 
52 
19 
17 

3 
351 
82 
60 
52 
48 
12 
13 
47 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine .^. 

Maryland /. 

Massachtisetts 249 

Michigan 60 

Minnesota. 31 

Mississippi 12 

Missouri 145 

Montana 15 

Nebraska 42 


Nevada 57 

NewHampehire 14 

New  Jersey 107 


New  Mexico, 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


15 

657 

9 

11 
107 

14 

37 

Pennsylvania 230 

Rhode  Island 27 

South  Carolina 5 

South  Dakota 9 

Tennessee 23 

Texas 90 

Utah 19 

Vermont 7 

Virginia 27 

Washin^n 89 

WeetVuginia 7 

Wisconsin 58 

Wyoming 7 


Tota 


9,113 


FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 


Australia. 
Austria. . . 
Canada. . . 

China 

Denmark. 
England.. 
France. . . 
Germany. 
Hawaii... 
Holland.. 

India 

Italy 


18 

4 

37 

13 

3 

94 

21 

87 

56 

5 

7 

5 


Japan 

Mexico 

Russia 

Sweden 

South  America 

Switzerland 

Philippine  Islands. 

Total 


Grand  total 9,502 


ESTIMATES. 

The  following  are  the  estimated  expenditures  required  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913: 

EstimaUs  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1913. 

Pay  of  1  civil  engineer $2, 000 

Pay  of  1  supervisor 1, 500 

Pay  of  1  stenographer  and  typewriter 1, 200 

Pay  of  1  chief  electrician 1, 200 

Pay  of  1  assistant  electrician 1, 080 

Pay  of  1  plumber 1,080 

Pay  of  2  ransera 2,400 

For  repair  of  existing  roads,  trails,  bridges,  culverts,  buildings,  plants,  and 

fences,  camp  sanitation,  and  removal  of  imdergrowth 25, 000 
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For  operatiLDg  present  road-sprinkling  system $7, 500 

For  extension  of  road-sprinkling  system  to  Fort  Monroe  and  Happy  Isles  and 

operation  of  same 7, 500 

For  1  garba^  incineratory 6, 900 

For  continuing  the  installation  of  the  water  distribution  system  now  in  progress 

in  Yosemite  Valley 25,000 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  road  on  the  south  side  of  the  Merced 

River  from  Camp  Ahwahnee  to  Happy  Isles,  3j|^  miles 46, 750 

For  improving  the  road  on  the  north  side  of  the  Merced  River  from  Pohono 

Bridge  to  the  junction  with  the  Coulterville  Road,  3}  miles 50, 210 

For  construction  of  new  road  along  south  rim  of  Yosemite  Valjey  from  Fort 

Monroe  to  Glacier  Point 75, 000 

For  a  reenforced  concrete  bridge  to  replace  the  Sentinel  Bridge  over  the 

Merced  River  in  Yosemite  VaUey 14, 000 

For  construction  of  trail  from  Merced  Lake  up  the  Merced  River  Canyon  to 

the  head  of  the  Merced  River,  about  25  miles 5, 000 

For  construction  of  trail  from  the  head  of  Lyell  Fork  Meadows  to  the  Lyell 

Glacier,  about  8  miles 1, 500 

For  construction  of  road  from  the  park  boimdary  near  the  Hog  Ranch  to  Hetch 

Hetchy  VaUey 60,000 

For  construction  of  bridge  over  the  Tuolumne  River  in  the  Hetch  Hetchy 

VaUey 3,000 

Total 337,820 

RECOMMENDATTON8. 

It  is  recommended:  (1)  That  all  patented  lands  in  the  park  be 
condemned  and  purchased  by  the  Government;  (2)  that  comfortable 
hotel  accommodations  be  provided;  (3)  that  an  appropriation  be 
obtained  for  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Fort  Monroe  to  Glacier 
Point  along  the  south  rim  of  the  valley  (when  built  it  will  be  for  its 
length  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mountain  scenic  roads  in  the 
wond;  the  survey,  location,  and  all  other  preliminary  work  has  been 
completed);  (4)  that  an  appropriation  be  obtained  to  complete  the 
improvement  of  the  El  Portal- Yosemite  village  road;  (5)  that  the 
road-sprinkUng  system  be  expanded  as  indicated  in  the  table  of  esti- 
mates; (6)  that  a  law  be  enacted  for  the  government  of  the  Yosemite 
Park  similar  to  that  provided  for  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  appended  report  of  the  resident  engineer, 
Mr.  David  A.  Sherfey. 

Very  respectfully, 

Wm.   W.   FOESTTH, 

Major,  Sixth  Cavalry,  Actirig  Superintenderd. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


APPENDIX. 
BEPOBT  OF  BESIDENT  ENGINEEB. 

YosEMrTE,  Cal.,  October  16, 1911. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  in  reference 
to  work  done  under  my  direction  since  entering  upon  my  duties, 
November  14,  1910,  to  October  1,  1911: 

ROADS. 

On  the  road  leading  from  El  Capitan  Bridge  to  Camp  Ahwahnee, 
on  the  south  side  of  tne  river,  a  Telford  base  22  feet  wide  had  been 
completed  for  a  distance  of  2,232  feet  previous  to  my  arrival  in  the 
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park.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1911,  work  was  commeBced  on  the 
covering  of  this  base  with  gravel,  and  the  same  was  completed  July 
19,  1911.  This  covering  consists  of  about  equal  parts  of  gravd  and 
clay,  the  gravel  being  ts^en  from  the  Merced  Kiver  and  screened;  the 
clay  was  taken  from  small  clay  deposits.  The  clay  was  first  laid 
over  the  Telford  base,  then  the  gravel  was  spread,  and-  the  whole 
thoroughly  sprinkled  and  rolled.  The  cost  of  this  work  was  $1  per 
linear  foot.  This  road  is  now  well  packed  and  has  a  hard,  smooth 
surface  on  those  parts  most  subject  to  traffic.  There  is  an  extensive 
supply  of  gravel  m  the  river  bed  for  this  kind  of  work,  but  it  is  acces- 
sible only  during  low  water  in  the  fall  season,  and  is  of  an  inferior 
grade  for  road-building  purposes.  Clay  suitable  for  a  binder  to  the 
gravel  is  found  only  in  a  few  places  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  and 
the  deposits  are  not  large.  Ir  this  type  of  construction  were  attempted 
in  the  upper  part  of  tne  vallev,tne  cost  of  hauling  the  clay  would 
materially  increase  the  cost  of  the  work.  It  is  not  «as  good  or  as 
permanent  as  a  macadam  road.  For  these  reasons  it  is  recommended 
that  no  further  construction  of  this  type  be  attempted  except  on 
unimportant  roads  where  both  gravel  and  clay  are  easily  accessible. 

From  July  20  to  vSeptember  5  the  above-mentioned  road  was 
graded  and  covered  with  a  Telford  base  for  a  distance  of  4,486  feet. 
The  grading  was  done  with  Fresno  scrapers  and  a  road  grader.  Rock 
was  obtained  from  the  slides  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  of  the  valley.  A 
portion  of  this  work  was  done  with  rock  that  had  been  previously 
nauled  along  the  line  of  the  work,  but  those  portions  done  entirely 
during  this  period  cost  63  cents  per  linear  foot  of  road.  The  base  is 
22  feet  in  width  and  has  a  rustic  curb  of  large  bowlders  on  each  side. 

Preparations  for  crushing  rock  to  be  used  for  macadam  roads  have 
been  m  progress  since  my  arrival  in  the  park  and  were  practically 
completed  on  September  1,  1911.  This  work  consists  of  the  installa- 
tion of  a  Pelton  water  wheel  and  governor  in  the  power  house,  the 
extension  of  the  two-phase  electric  transmission  lines  a  distance  of 
4.4  miles,  the  installation  of  a  gyratory  rock  crusher  with  a  capacity 
of  40  tons  per  hour,  revolving  screen,  and  motors,  and  the  opening  of 
a  rock  quarry.    This  work  represents  a  cost  of  about  $16,000. 

During  September  .828  feet  of  Telford  base  had  been  covered  with 
macadam  furnished  bv  the  above  plant.  At  the  present  writing  an 
intelligent  estimate  or  the  ex>st  of  this  work  can  not  be  made  smce 
much  of  the  work  charged  to  road  construction  is  development  work 
incident  to  the  installation  and  putting  in  operation  of  a  new  plant. 

WATER   SUPPLY. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  the  park  investigations  were  made  to 
determine  the  possibDity  of  the  increase  of  the  local  water  supply, 
which  has  been  from  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  below  Glacier 
Point.  Test  holes  were  dug  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  spring  and 
levels  taken  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  water,  which  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  escaping  around  the  old  spring  a  considerable 
amount  of  water  which  could  be  diverted  and  made  to  serve  as  a  part 
of  the  water  supply  of  the  valley.  Plans  comprising  the  building  of 
two  concrete  spring  houses  with  diverting  drains  were  prepared  and 
approved  by  the  department,  and  construction  commenced  the  latter 
part  of  July  of  this  year.  At  the  present  writing  the  work  has  so  far 
progressed  as  to  show  that  the  expectation  of  a  large  increase  in  the 
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available  water  has  been  amply  realized,  and  it  seems  that  any  neces- 
sity of  taking  water  from  the  Merced  River  has  been  indefinitely  post- 
poned and  that  such  necessity  may  never  arise. 

The  water  pipes  leadfai^  from  the  old  spring  were  of  thin  steel, 
which  in  many  places  had  become  badly  corroded,  so  that  repairs 
were  difficult  to  make.  Six  tliousand  feet  of  8-inch  cast-iron  pipe  has 
been  purchased  and  delivered  to  replace  an  equal  amount  of  the  steel 
pipe  and  is  now  being  installed.  This  represents  but  about  one-filth 
of  the  total  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  order  to  put  the  water 
system  of  the.  valley  in  good  condition.  Attention  is  mvited  to  the 
necessity  of  the  early  completion  of  the  improvements  to  the  water- 
supply  system. 

BUILDINOS. 

An  addition  has  been  completed  to  the  acting  superintendent's 
residence,  and  plans  have  been  prepared  and  work  commenced  on 
four  cottages  for  permanent  park  employees. 

OTHER  WORK. 

A  memorial  seat  to  Galen  Clark  has  been  completed.     Two  pump- 
ing stations  in  the  vaUey  and  a  pipe  line  along  the  El  Portal  road,  all 
bemg  equipment  necessary  for  tne  operation  of  the  sprinkling  wagons 
along  this  road,  have  been  installed  and  placed  in  successful  operation. 
Very  respectfully 

David  A.  Sherfey, 

Resident  ?Jngineer. 
The  Acting  Superintendent  of  the 

YosEMFTE  National  Park. 


BTTLBS  AND  BBQUIiATIONS  OF  JT7NE  1,  1909. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
Yosemite  National  Park,  including  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  Mari- 
posa Big  Tree  Grove,  are  hereby  established  and  made  pubUc,  pur- 
suant to  authority  conferred  by  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  Octo- 
ber 1,  1890.  February  7,  1905,  and  June  11,  1906: 

1.  It  is  rorbidden  to  injure  or  disturb  in  any  manner  any  of  the 
mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities,  or  wonders  on  the  Government 
lands  withm  the  park. 

2.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injure  any  timber  growing  on  the  park 
lands,  or  to  deface  or  injure  any  Government  property.     Camping 

J)arties  will  be  allowed  to  use  dead  or  fallen  timber  for  fuel.     Wlien 
elling  timber,  stumps  must  not  be  left  higher  than  12  inches  from 
the  ground. 

^  3.  Fire  should  be  lignted  only  when  necessary  and  completely  ex- 
tinguished when  not  longer  rec^uired.  The  utmost  care  must  be  exer- 
cised at  all  times  to  avoid  setting  fire  to  the  timber  and  grass. 

4.  Hunting  or  killing,  wouncfing  or  capturing,  any  bird  or  wild 
animal  on  the  park  lands,  except  dangerous  animals  when  necessary 
to  prevent  them  from  destroying  life  or  inflicting  an  injujy,  is  pro- 
hibited.   The  outfits,  including  gims,  traps,  teams,  horses,  or  means 
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of  transportation  used  by  persons  engaged  in  hunting,  killing,  trap- 
ping, ensnaring,  or  capturing  such  birds  or  wild  animals,  or  in  pos- 
session of  game  killed  on  the  park  lands  under  other  circumstances 
than  prescribed  above,  will  be  taken  up  by  the  superintendent  and 
held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  except  in 
eases  where  it  is  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  outfit  is 
not  the  property  of  the  person  or  persons  violating  this  relation 
and  the  actual  owner  thereof  was  not  a  party  to  such  violation. 
Firearms  will  only  be  permitted  in  the  park  on  written  permission 
from  the  superintendent  thereof.  On  arrival  at  the  first  station  of 
the  park  guard,  parties  having  firearms,  traps,  nets,  seines,  or  explo- 
sives will  turn  them  over  to  the  sergeant  m  charge  of  the  station, 
taking  his  receipt  for  them.  They  wfll  be  returned  to  the  owners  on 
leaving  the  park. 

6.  Fishing  with  nets,  seines,  traps,  or  by  the  use  of  drugs  or  explo- 
•ives,  or  in  any  other  way  than  with  hook  and  line,  is  prohibited. 
Fishing  for  purposes  of  merchandise  or  profit  is  forbidden.  Fishing 
may  be  prohibited  by  order  of  the  superintendent  in  any  of  the  waters 
of  the  park,  or  Hmited  therein  to  any  specified  season  of  the  year, 
until  otnerwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

6.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently,  engage  in 
iny  busiuess,  or  erect  buildings,  etc.,  upon  the  Government  lands  in 
the  park  without  permission,  in  writiug,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  superintendent  may  OTant  authority  to  competent 
persons  to  act  as  guides  and  revoke  the  same  in  his  discretion.  No 
back  trains  will  be  allowed  ia  the  park  unless  in  charge  of  a  duly 
.registered  guide. 

7.  Owners  of  patented  lands  withia  the  park  Hmits  are  entitled  to 
the  full  use  and  enjoyment  thereof;  such  lands,  however,  shall  have 
the  metes  and  bounds  thereof  so  marked  and  defined  that  they  may 
be  readily  distinguished  from  the  park  lands.  Stock  may  be  taken 
over  the  park  lands  to  patented  lands  with  the  written  permission 
tnd  under  the  sypervision  of  the  superintendent. 

8.  The  herding  or  grazing  of  loose  stock  or  cattle  of  any  kind  on 
the  Government  lan<&  in  the  park,  as  well  as  the  driving  of  such 
stock  or  cattle  over  the  same,  is  strictly  forbidden,  except  in  such 
eases  where  authority  therefor  is  granted  by  the  superintendent. 

9.  No  drinking  saloon  or  barroom -will  be  permitted  upon  Govern- 
ment lands  in  the  park. 

10.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  dis- 
played on  the  Government  lands  within  the  reservation,  except  such 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  guidance  of  the  public. 

11.  It  is  forbidden  to  carve  or  write  names  or  otherwise  deface  any 
of  the  posts,  signboards,  platforms,  seats,  railings,  steps,  bowlders, 
trees,  or  structures  of  any  kind  in  the  park. 

12.  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  con- 
duct or  bad  behavior,  or  who  may  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules, 
will  be  summarily  removed  from  the  park  and  will  not  be  allowed 
to  return  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  superintendent  of  the  park. 

No  lessee  or  Hcensee  shall  retain  in  nis  employ  anv  person  whose 
presence  in  the  park  shall  be  deemed  and  declared  oy  the  superin- 
tendent to  be  subversive  of  the  good  order  and  management  of  the 
reservation. 
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13.  The  superintendent  designated  by  the  Secretary  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  remove  all  trespassers  from  the  Govern- 
ment lands  in  the  park  and  enforce  these  rules  and  r^ulations  and  all 
the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  aforesaid. 

INSTBTTOnONS  OF  JU19B   1/  1909. 

(1)  Interference  with  or  molestation  of  any  bear  or  other  wild 
animal  in  the  park  in  any  way  by  any  person  not  authorized  by  the 
superintendent  is  prohibited. 

(2)  Fires— The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  to  insure  the  com- 
plete extinction  of  all  camp  fires  before  they  are  abandoned.  All 
ashes  and  xmbumed  bits  or  wood  must,  when  practicable,  be  thor- 
oughly soaked  with  water.  Where  fires  are  built  in  the  neighborhood 
of  decayed  logs,  particular  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  extin- 
guishment of  fires  in  the  decaying  mold.  Fire  may  be  extinguished 
where  water  is  not  available  by  a  complete  covering  of  earth  well 
packed  down.  Care  should  be  taken  that  no  lighted  match,  cigar,  or 
cigarette  is  dropped  in  any  grass,  twigs,  leaves,  or  tree  mold. 

(3)  Camps. — ^No  camp  will  be  made  except  at  designated  localities. 
All  campers  in  Yosemite  Valley  shall  first  report  at  the  oflBice  ot  the 
superintendent  for  assignment  to  camping  sites,  and  will  not  change 
camps  without  permission,  nor  shall  fires  be  lighted  in  Yosemite 
VaUey  or  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove  without  the  express  permission 
of  the  superintendent.  Blankets,  clothing,  hammocKs.  or  any  other 
article  liable  to  frighten  teams  must  not  be  hung  near  tne  road.  The 
same  rule  appUes  to  temporary  stops,  such  as  for  feeding  horses  or 
for  taking  luncheon. 

Many  successive  parties  camp  on  the  same  sites  during  the  season, 
and  camp  grounds  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  they  are  aban- 
doned. Tm  cans  must  be  flattened  and,  with  bottles,  cast<>ff  clothing, 
and  all  other  d6bris,  must  be  deposited  in  a  pit  provided  for  the 
piurpose.  When  camps  are  made  m  unusual  places  where  pits  may 
not  be  provided,  all  refuse  must  be  hidden  where  it  will  not  be  offen- 
sive to  the  eye. 

(4)  Bicycles. — ^The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  by  persons 
using  bicycles.  On  meeting  a  team  the  rider  must  stop  ana  stand  at 
side  of  road  between  the  bicycle. and  the  team — the  outer  side  of  the 
road  if  on  a  grade  or  curve.  In  passing  a  team  from  the  rear,  the 
rider  should  learn  from  the  driver  if  his  horses  are  liable  to  frighten, 
in  which  case  the  driver  should  halt  and  the  rider  dismount  and  walk 
past,  keeping  between  the  bicycle  and  the  team. 

(5)  Fishing. — ^AU  fish  less  tnan  6  inches  in  length  should  at  once 
be  returned  to  the  water  with  the  least  damage  possible  to  the  fish. 
No  one  person  shall  catch  more  than  50  fish  in  one  day. 

(6)  Dogs. — ^Dogs  are  not  permitted  in  the  park. 

(7)  Stages. — Stages  entermg  Yosemite  Valley  shall  stop  at  each 
hotel  or  permanent  camp  in  the  order  of  location  so  that  passengers 
may  exercise  the  right  or  selection. 

(s)  Driving  on  roads  of  parTc. — (a)  Drivers  of  vehicles  of  any 
description,  when  overtaken  by  other  vehicles  traveling  at  a  faster 
rate  or  speed,  shall,  if  requestea  to  do  so,  turn  out  and  give  the  latter 
free  and  unobstructed  passageway. 

(b)  Vehicles,  in  passing  each  other,  must  give  full  half  of  the  road- 
way.   This  apphes  to  freight  outfits  as  well  as  any  other. 
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(c)  Freight,  baggage,  and  heavy  camping  outfits  on  sidehill  grades 
throughout  the  park  will  take  the  outer  side  of  the  road  while  being 
passed  by  passenger  vehicles  in  either  direction. 

(d)  Transportation  companies,  freight  and  wood  contractors,  and 
all  other  parties  and  persons  using  the  park  roads  will  be  held  liable 
for  violations  of  these  instructions. 

(e)  Mounted  men  on  meeting  a  passenger  team  on  a  grade  will 
halt  on  the  outer  side  until  the  team  passes.  When  approaching  a 
passenger  team  from  the  rear  warning  must  be  given,  and  no  faster 
gait  wm  be  taken  than  is  necessary  to  make  the  passage,  and  if  on  a 
grade  the  passage  will  be  on  the  outer  side.  A  passenger  team  must 
not  be  passed  on  a  dangerous  grade. 

(f)  Afl  wagons  used  in  hauling  heavy  freight  over  the  park  roads 
must  have  tires  not  less  than  4  inches  in  width.  This  order  does  not 
apply  to  express  freight  hauled  in  light  spring  wagons  with  single 
teams. 

(9)  Miscellaneous. — Automobiles  and  motor  cycles  are  not  per- 
mitted in  the  park. 

No  person  snail  ride  or  drive  faster  than  a  walk  oyer  any  of  the 
Government  bridges  within  the  park.  Riding  or  driving  at  night, 
except  on  the  floor  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  is  forbidden. 

Persons  with  animals  using  trails  must  keep  therein;  leaving  the 
trails  for  the  purpose  of  making  short  cuts  wiQ  not  be  permitted. 

Persons  are  not  allowed  to  bathe  near  any  of  the  regularly  traveled 
roads  in  the  park  without  suitable  bathing  clothes. 

Campers  and  all  others,  save  those  holding  license  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  are  prohibited  from  hiring  their  horses,  trap- 
pings, or  vehicles  to  tourists  or  visitors  in  the  part. 

iUl  complaints  by  tourists  and  others  as  to  service,  etc.,  rendered 
in  the  reservation  should  be  made  to  the  superintendent  in  writing 
before  the  complainant  leaves  the  park. 

(10)  The  penalty  for  disregard  of  these  instructions  is  summary 
ejection  from  the  park. 

BBGULATIONS  OF  FEBBUABY  29,  1908,  GOVEBNINa  THE  IMPOT7ND- 
INQ  AND  DISPOSITION  OF  LOOSE   LIVE   STOCK. 

Horses,  cattle,  or  other  domestic  live  stock  running  at  large  or  being 
herded  or  grazed  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park  without  authority 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  be  taken  up  and  impouhded 
by  the  superintendent,  who  will  at  once  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
owner,  if  Known.  If  the  owner  is  not  mown,  notice  of  such  im- 
pounding, giving  a  description  of  the  animal  or  animals,  with  the 
orands  tnereon,  will  be  posted  in  six  pubUc  places  inside  the  park  and 
in  two  public  places  outside  thepark.  Any  owner  of  an  ammal  thus 
impoimded  may,  at  an^  time  before  the  sale  thereof,  reclaim  the  same 
upon  proving  ownership  and  paying  the  cost  of  notice  and  all  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  taking  up  and  detention  of  such  animal,  includ- 
mg  the  cost  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  same.  If  any  animal  thus 
impounded  shall  not  be  reclaimed  within  30  days  from  notice  to 
the  cywner  or  from  the  date  of  posting  notices,  it  shall  be  sold  at  pub- 
lic auction  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  superintend- 
ent after  10  days'  notice,  to  be  given  by  posting  notices  in  six  public 
places  in  the  park  and  two  public  places  outside  the  park,  and  by 
mailing  to  the  owner,  if  known,  a  copy  thereof. 
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All  money  received  from  the  sale  of  such  animals  and  remaming 
after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up,  impound- 
ing, and  selling  thereof,  shall  be  carefully  retained  by  the  superin- 
tendent in  a  separate  fund  for  a  period  of  six  months,  during  which 
time  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  animal  may  be  clamaed  by 
and  paid  to  the  owner  upon  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  proof  of 
ownership,  and  if  not  so  claimed  within  six  months  from  tne  date  of 
sale  such  proceeds  shall  be  turned  into  the  Yosemite  National  Park 
fund. 

The  superintendent  shall  keep  a  record  in  which  shall  be  set  down 
a  description  of  all  animals  impounded,  giving  the  brands  found  on 
them,  the  date  and  locality  of  the  taking  up,  the  date  of  all  notices 
and  manner  in  which  they  were  given,  the  date  of  scde,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  purchaser,  the  amount  for  which  each  animal  was  sold 
and  the  cost  incurred  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  proceeds. 

The  superintendent  will,  ia  each  instance,  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  ascertaia  the  owner  of  animals  impounded  and  to  give  actual 
notice  thereof  to  such  owner. 

PENALTY  FOB  INJX7BING  TBBBS  AND  FOB  NOT  EZTINGUISHINO 

FntBS. 

[Excerpt  from  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  determining  the  heirs  of  deceased  Indians,  for  tba 
disposition  and  sale  of  allotments  of  deceased  Indians,  for  the  leasing  of  allotments,  and  for  other  pnr- 
'  approved  June  25, 1010  (36  Stat.,  857).] 


Sec.  6.  That  section  fifty  of  the  act  entitled  **An  act  to  codify, 
revise,  and  amend,  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States,"  approved 
March  fourth,  nineteen  nundred  and  nine  (Thirty-fifth  United  States 
Statutes  at  Large,  page  one  thousand  and  ninety-eight),  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read: 

Sec.  50.  Whoever  shall  unlawfully  cut,  or  aid  in  unlawfully  cut- 
ting, or  shall  wantonly,  in  jure  or  destroy,  or  procure  to  be  wantonly 
injured  or  destroyed,  any  tree,  ^wing,  standing,  or  being  upon  any 
land  of  the  United  States  which,  in  pursuance  of  law,  has  been 
reserved  or  purchased  by  the  United  States  for  any  public  use,  or 
upon  any  Indian  reservation  or  lands  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  any 
tnbe  of  Indians  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
Indian  allotment  while  the  title  to  tne  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by 
the  Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalienable  by  the 
allottee  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  five  himdred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

That  section  fifty-three  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read: 

Sec.  53.  Whoever  shall  build  a  fire  in  or  near  any  forest,  timber,  or 
other  inflammable  material  upon  the  public  domain,  or  upon  any 
Indian  reservation,  or  lands  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  any  tribe  of 
Indians  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  any  Indian 
allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  neld  m  trust  by  the 
Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalienable  by  the  allot- 
tee without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  shall,  before  leaving 
said  fire,  totally  extinguish  the  same;  and  whoever  shall  fail  to  do  so 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imposoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  SEQUOIA 
AND  GENERAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  PARKS. 


Sequoia  and  General  Grant  National  Parks, 

OmcE  OF  THE  Superintendent, 

Three  Rivers^  CoH.^  October  5, 1911. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  and  the  management  of  the  Sequoia  and  General 
Grant  National  Parks : 

GENERAIi  CONDITIONS. 

The  rainfall  and  snow  during  the  winter  of  1910-11  was  about 
normal  in  the  parks  and  the  surroimding  coimtry.  Repair  work  on 
the  roads  and  trails  was  begun  in  April,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Walter  Fry,  the  ranger  in  charge,  and  they  were  found  in  good  con- 
dition on  June  2,  the  date  of  my  arrival  in  tiie  park,  except  the 
higher  moimtain  trails,  which  were  put  in  good  condition  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  Jime  30. 

Troop  A,  First  Cavalry,  2  officers  and  55  men,  arrived  June  2,  for 
duty  in  the  parks.  The  troop  was  accompanied  by  a  surgeon  and  3 
men  of  the  Hosi)ital  Corps,  and  was  provided  with  the  usual  supply 
and  transportation  service.  However,  the  transportation  was  in- 
sufficient and  should  be  materially  increased  during  the  coming 
season.  Camp  was  established  at  tiie  old  site,  on  the  Giant  Forest 
Road  at  the  Marble  Fork  Bridge,  but  imder  orders  from  tiie  depart- 
ment commander  the  camp  was  moved  to  the  Parker  group  of  "  Big 
Trees,"  just  off  Moro  Rock  Road,  5^  miles  beyond  the  old  camp  site 
and  one-half  mile  from  Moro  Rock.  Moving  the  camp  was  com- 
menced June  23  and  was  not  completed  until  July  18.  Outposts  of 
three  men  each  were  put  on  the  more  important  entrances  of  the 
Sequoia  Park  and  at  tne  crossroads  in  the  General  Grant  Park,  the 
outposts  in  the  Sequoia  Park  being  located  as  follows :  Rocky  Gulch, 
Atwell  Mill,  Cold  Spring,  Elk  Park  Gate,  Clough  Cave,  and  supply 
camp  outside  the  park  limits  at  Kaweah.  All  of  the  stations  were 
frequently  inspected,  and  all  roads  and  trails  were  patrolled  from 
the  several  stations  by  the  outposts  and  by  officers  and  special 
patrols  from  the  main  camp,  ana  by  the  five  rangers — Mr.  Decker 
m  Grant  Park;  and  Messrs.  Blossom  in  the  southwest,  with  head- 
quarters at  Hocketts  Meadow;  Britten  in  the  southeast,  at  Quinns; 
and  von  Grunigen  in  the  north,  at  Giant  Forest,  while  Mr.  Fry,  hav- 
ing general  supervision  of  improvement  work,  was  kept  constantly  on 
horseback  to  cover  all  points. 

On  July  17  headquarters  Third  Squadron,  Band,  Troops  B,  I,  K, 
and  L,  First  Cavalry,  arrived  in  the  park,  Maj.  John  H.  Gardner 
coinmanding.  Troop  B,  was  sent  to  General  Grant  National  Park,  ar- 
riving there  July  18,  relieving  the  detachment  there,  which  returned 
to  Camp  Seauoia.  The  remamder  of  the  command  marched  into  the 
Sequoia  Park,  but  never  reached  Camp  Sequoia  on  account  of  the 
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failure  of  the  contractor  to  furnish  necessary  supplies.  This  portion 
of  the  command  returned  to  Kaweah,  where  it  could  obtain  supplies, 
and  remained  there  until  July  30.  At  that  date,  under  orders  of  the 
division  commander,  the  command,  including  Troop  B,  started  for 
the  Presidio  gf  San  Francisco.  A  detachment  of  one  noncommis- 
sioned officer  and  two  privates  was  sent  to  General  Grant  National 
Park  August  1.  The  detachment  at  Rocky  Gulch  was  increased  to 
five  men. 

TOURISTS,  TRAVEL,  AND  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

There  was  quite  an  increase  in  the  number  of  tourists  entering  the 
parks  this  season  over  that  of  last  season.  The  numbers  are  as 
follows : 

Tourists  in  Sequoia  Park,  season  of  1911. 

April 45 

May 68 

June 441 

July 1, 061 

August 925 

September 674 

Total - 3,114 

Tourists  in  General  Grant  Park,  season  of  1911. 

April 

May 151 

June 836 

July 862 

August 762 

September 60 

Total 2,160 

The  total  for  both  parks  was  5,274,  compared  with  3,586  for  last 
year.  Many  persons  used  their  own  transportation,  mostly  vehicles 
of  various  descriptions;  some  ride  and  a  few  walk.  Tourists  gen- 
erally throughout  the  season  showed  a  gratifying  disposition  to  ob- 
serve the  park  rules  and  regulations,  and  they  seemea  to  enjoy  the 
parks  thoroughly.  The  present  railroad  station  for  the  Sequoia  Park 
is  Lemon  Cove.  There  is  a  hotel  at  this  place.  The  Kiver  Inn  Co. 
has  a  hotel  and  store  1  mile  above  Three  Ilivers  and  about  10  miles 
from  Lemon  Cove,  on  the  road  to  the  Giant  Forest  The  same  com- 
pany also  furnishes  tent  hotel  accommodations  and  furnishes  campers' 
supplies  at  Camp  Sierra,  in  the  Giant  Forest ;  they  also  furnish  stage 
transportation  irom  Lemon  Cove  to  the  parks.  This  company  has 
been  granted  a  10-year  concession  by  the  Interior  Department,  com- 
mencing June,  1912,  authorizing  them  to  conduct  a  transportation 
service  and  providing  for  the  maintaining  of  hotels  in  tne  Giant 
Forest,  in  the  Sequoia  Park.  The  company  intends  to  erect  a  num- 
ber of  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  tourists,  which  after  com- 
pletion will  undoubtedly  be  the  means  of  drawing  a  different  class 
of  tourists  to  the  parks  and  in  no  way  decrease  tne  number  of  the 
present  patrons,  but  as  yet  Mr.  Stousland,  the  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, has  had  only  a  bathhouse  erected.  There  is  a  telephone  service 
at  Camp  Sierra,  connecting  with  long  distance,  and  triweekly  mail. 
There  are  two  stores  at  Camp  Sierra,  one  op^*ated  by  Mrs.  dora  M. 
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Keller  and  one  by  the  River  Inn  Ck).  Mrs.  Keller  caters  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  while  the  so-called  store  operated  by  the  River  Inn  Od. 
is  only  to  furnish  their  eating  house  and  individual  guests  with  neces- 
sary supplies.  There  are  also  two  feed  yards  at  Camp  Sierra  oper- 
ated by  the  same  parties  on  the  same  general  plan  as  tne  stores. 

Greneral  Grant  Park  also  has  telephone  connections,  triweekly  mail 
service,  a  store,  and  tent  hotel  accommodations.  The  wagon  roads  in 
the  General  Grant  Park  are  in  very  fair  condition,  but  the  motor  roads 
are  poor  and  sadly  in  need  of  repair.  It  will  require  considerable 
monev  and  labor  to  put  them  in  good  condition. 

IMPROVEMENT  WORK. 

y  In  the  Sequoia  Park  123  miles  of  trails  were  improved,  and  trails 
were  completed  as  follows:  The  Ciough  Cave-Cold  Spring  trail, 
covering  a  distance  of  3^  miles ;  2^  miles  of  the  Ciough  Cave-Denni- 
son;  and  6  miles  of  the  Dennison-Summit  Meadow  trails.  One- 
fourth  mile  of  wagon  road,  leading  from  Giant  Forest  Road  to  the 
new  military  camp,  was  constructea,  and  the  military  camp  site  was 
cleared  of  brush  and  litter.  About  2,000  feet  of  water  pipe  was  laid 
into  the  tourist  camp  at  Camp  Sierra.  A  new  post-office  building 
has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $950  at  Ranger,  in  Camp  Sierra. 

The  Mount  Whitney  Power  &  Electric  Co.  has  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Interior  Department  to  utilize  a  portion  of  the  waters 
of  the  Kaweah  River  for  the  purpose  of  generating  electric  power, 
and  a  force  of  its  men  (about  10)  is  constructing  a  trail  from  a  point 
near  the  junction  of  the  Middle  and  Marble  Forks  of  the  Kaweah 
River  to  tne  proposed  dam  near  the  Marble  Falls  on  the  Marble  Fork. 

At  Greneral  Grant  Park  the  fence  has  been  repaired,  additional 
auto  signs  were  placed  on  the  Government  roads,  repairs  were  made 
on  the  ranger's  cabin,  and  about  1,100  feet  of  additional  water  pipe 
was  laid  to  the  tourist's  camp. 

CONCESSIONS. 

In  the  General  Grant  Park  Mrs.  Mattie  Cooksey  had  a  concession 
for  a  store,  hotel  accommodations,  and  feed  vard.  Mrs.  Cooksey 
was  also  postmistress  at  the  General  Grant  Park. 

In  the  Sequoia  Park  the  River  Inn  Co.  maintained  tent  accommo- 
dations, an  eating  house,  and  a  stage  line  from  Lemon  Cove  to 
Camp  Sierra;  also  a  store  and  feed  yard  for  its  own  convenience 
and  that  its  individual  guests.  Mrs.  Cora  M.  Keller  maintained 
a  store  and  feed  yard  for  the  general  public.  Mrs.  Keller  was  also 
postmistress  at  Camp  Sierra  and  acted  as  a  Government  agent  in 
operating  the  Interior  Department  telephone  installed  in  the  Ranger 
post  office.  Mr.  Eddy,  photographer,  whose  concession  was  renewed, 
erected  a  very  neat  redwood  studio  on  Government  land  about  50 
yards  from  the  Ranger  post  office. 

GRAZING. 

The  River  Inn  Co.  grazed  10  milch  cows  and  20  beef  cattle  on 
private  meadows  in  the  Giant  Forest  for  the  purpose  of  supplyin, 
Camp  Sierra  and  the  military  camp.    During  the  season  496  hea 
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of  cattle  in  6  droves  were  allowed  to  pass  through  a  section  of  the 
park  on  the  Mineral  King  Road  to  the  national  forest,  where  grazing 
privileges  were  held  by  their  owners. 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS. 

The  past  season  was  a  dry  one,  there  was  practically  no  rain,  and 
the  roads  were  exceedingly  dusty.  The  weatner  was  generally  clear 
and  the  atmosphere  bracing  and  usually  cool  and  pleasant. 

FIRES. 

During  the  season  there  were  two  forest  fires.  The  first  was  at 
Mitchell  Meadow,  caused  by  liffhtning  July  28,  1911;  extinguished 
the  following  day  by  Ranger  Blossom  and  two  soldiers ;  area  burned, 
one-half  acre. 

The  second  fire  was  at  Horse  Creek,  caused  by  lightning  July  30. 
1911.  This  fire  was  surrounded  by  Ranger  Blossom  and  four  soldiers 
on  August  4  and  a  patrol  around  the  burned  area  to  prevent  any 
further  spreading  of  the  fire  was  kept  on  duty  until  August  11,  when 
it  was  thought  the  fire  had  burned  itself  out.  On  August  19  it  was 
reported  that  this  same  fire  had  broken  out  again.  This  time  12 
soldiers  under  Sergt.  Zobin,  Troop  A,  First  Cavalry,  were  sent  out 
to  get  the  fire  under  control.  The  fire  continued  to  spread  and 
seemed  to  be  getting  beyond  the  control  of  the  force  fighting  the 
same,  and,  on  August  30,  Rangers  Blossom  and  von  Grunigen  and  6 
additional  soldiers  were  sent  to  reenforce  and  aid  the  fire-fighting 
party.  This  entire  force  fought  the  fire  imtil  September  5  when  they 
managed  to  surround  it,  but  the  fire  was  not  finally  extinguished 
imtil  September  13.  About  600  acres  were  burned,  mostly  in  brush 
country. 

The  forest-fire  notices  furnished  by  the  Interior  Department  are 
posted  in  a  great  many  conspicuous  places  both  in  and  out  of  the 
parks. 

The  fishing  is  nothing  remarkable  and  the  streams  are  practicaUy 
fished  out  early  in  the  season.  The  fishing  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  drawing  cards  of  the  parks,  and  to  make  the  sport 
attractive  and  worth  while  I  reconmiend  that  the  Government  estab- 
lish a  hatchery  within  the  limits  of  the  park  with  a  suitable  force 
to  care  for  the  same  and  to  well  stock  each  vear  all  the  desirable 
streams. 

RODENTS. 

In  order  to  comply  with  a  State  law  of  California  there  was 
allotted  by  the  department  $55  for  the  purchase  of  poisoned  gptin — 
$50  for  the  Sequoia  Park  and  $5  for  General  Grant  Park— for  the 
extermination  of  rodents.  There  was  an  unusual  and  unavoidable 
delay  in  securing  the  poisoned  grain.  However,  the  grain  has  ar- 
rived and  will  be  distributed  to  the  rangers,  ana  the  extermination 
of  the  rodents  will  commence  immediately. 
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EXTENSION  OF  THE  PARKS. 

This  subject  has  been  discussed  by  several  of  my  predecessors,  and 
a  variety  of  new  boundaries  have  been  suggested  and  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  to  the  park  that  would  result  from  such  exten- 
sions have  been  gone  over  quite  thoroughly.  In  thinking  over  the 
matter  and  discussing  the  same  with  the  rangers  on  duty  in  the 
Sequoia  Park,  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
several  years'  experience  of  active  duty  in  their  present  positions,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  following  boundary,  suggested  by  Mr. 
R.  B.  Marshall,  chief  topographer,  Geological  Survey,  would  be  most 
desirable.^ 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  range  line  between  ranges  31  and  32 
east,  m  township  18  south,  of  the  Mount  Diablo  base  and  meridian, 
being  a  point  on  the  present  eastern  boimdary  of  the  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Park  where  it  crosses  the  hydrographic  divide  between  Little 
Kern  River  and  Soda  Creek;  thence  southeasterly  along  the  hydro- 
graphic  divide  between  Little  Kern  River  and  Soda  Creek  to  the 
junction  of  Little  Kern  River  and  Quail  Creek;  thence  easterly  along 
the  hydroOTaphic  divide  between  Quail  Creek  and  Lion  Creek  to  the 
summit  of  the  Great  Western  Divide;  thence  southeasterly  along  the 
Great  Western  Divide  to  Coyote  Peak;  thence  easterly  along  the 
hvdrographic  divide  to  the  jimction  of  Kern  River  and  Little  Creek, 
about  one-half  mile  south  of  Kern  Lake  and  between  that  lake  and 
Little  Lake ;  thence  easterly  along  the  main  divide  south  of  Little 
Creek  and  between  Golden  Trout  Creek  and  Cold  Creek  (tributaries 
of  Kern  River)  to  the  summit  of  Kern  Peak;  thence  northerly  and 
easterly  along  the  hydrographic  divide  between  the  South  Fork  of 
Kern  River  and  Golden  Trout  Creek  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada ;  thence  northerly  along  the  main  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
to  Pine  Creek  Pass  at  the  head  of  Piute  Creek;  thence  following 
westerly  down  Piute  Creek  through  French  Canyon  to  the  junction 
of  the  South  Fork  of  San  Joaqum  River  and  riute  Creek;  thence 
southerly  along  the  main  hydrographic  divide  to  the  summit  of 
Moimt  Henry;  thence  southeasterly  along  the  hydroOTaphic  divide 
between  the  drainage  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  San  Joaquin  River 
and  the  drainage  of  the  North  Fork  of  Kings  River  to  the  junction 
with  Goddard  Divide ;  thence  southerly  and  westerly  along  the  hv- 
drographic divide  between  Goddard  Creek  and  the  drainage  of  the 
North  Fork  of  Kings  River,  and  along  the  divide  between  Crown 
Creek  and  Blue  Canyon  Creek,  along  Kettle  Ridge  to  Kettle  Dome; 
thence  southwesterly  along  the  hydrographic  divide  to  the  junction 
of  Crown  and  Fawn  Cree£ ;  thence  westerly  along  the  hydrographic 
divide  between  Fawn  Creek  and  Rodgers  Creek  to  Obelisk  Peak; 
thence  westerly  along  the  main  hydrographic  divide  south  of  Rodgers 
Creek  to  Spanish  Mountain ;  thence  southerly  along  the  hydrographic 
divide  (Deer  Ridge)  to  the  junction  of  the  South  and  Middle  Forks 
of  Kings  River;  tnence  southerly  along  the  hydrographic  divide 
between  Tenmile  Creek  and  Loclrwood  Creek  and  along  the  Sequoia 
and  Big  Baldy  Ridges  to  Biff  Baldy;  thence  southerly  along  the 
hydrographic  divide  (Biff  Baldy  Ridge)  to  the  junction  of  Redwood 
dreek  ana  the  North  Fork  of  Kaweah  River ;  thence  following  down 
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the  east  bank  of  the  North  Fork  of  Eaweah  River  to  the  junction 
with  Cactus  Creek;  thence  southeasterly  alon^  the  hydrographic 
divide  between  Cactus  Creek,  Maple  Creek,  and  the  North  Fork  of 
Kaweah  River  to  Ash  Peaks;  thence  southerly  alon^  the  hydro- 
graphic  divide  west  of  Alder  Creek  to  the  junction  of  the  Middle 
and  East  Forks  of  Kaweah  River ;  thence  south  and  easterly  along 
tihe  hydrographic  divide  between  the  East  Fork  of  Kaweah  River  and 
Salt  Creel,  over  Red  Hill,  to  Case  Mountain ;  thence  easterly  alon^ 
the  hydrographic  divide  (Salt  Creek  Ridge)  between  the  South  and 
East  Forfe  of  Kaweah  River  to  Homers  Nose ;  thence  southwesterly 
alon^  the  hydrographic  divide  east  of  Bennett  and  Burnt  Camp 
Creeks  to  the  junction  of  Burnt  Camp  Creek  and  the  South  Fort 
of  Kaweah  River;  thence  southeasterly  along  the  hydrographic  di- 
vide to  Dennison  Mountain ;  thence  eastAly  along  the  hydrographic 
divide  (Dennison  Ridge)  between  the  South  Fork  of  Kaweah  River, 
the  North  Fork  of  Tule  River,  and  the  North  Fork  of  the  Middle 
Fork  of  Tule  River  to  Sheep  Moimtain ;  thence  northeasterly  along 
the  hydrographic  divide  between  the  South  Fork  of  Kaweah  River. 
Pecks  Canyon,  Soda  Creek,  and  Little  Kern  River  to  the  place  oi 
begiiuiing. 

This  boundary  is  a  natural  one,  being  the  ridge  line  of  numerous 
mountain  chains.  Practically  all  the  new  territory  that  would  be 
acauired  is  now  in  the  national  forest,  is  of  little  value  commer- 
cially, and  of  great  value  as  a  park  reserve.  Its  natural  beauties  are 
great  and  varied,  there  is  comparatively  little  deeded  land  within  the 
mdicated  boundary,  it  forms  a  natural  game  preserve^  and  within  this 
extensive  area  game  of  all  kinds  should  prosper  and  mcrease  rapidly, 
and  be  able  to  escape  the  hunter  that  each  year  is  promptly,  at  the 
opening  of  the  hunting  season,  at  the  most  desirable  points  for  the 
killing  of  such  game,  that  by  reason  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
park  regulations,  easily  fall  victims  to  the  enthusiastic  and  persistent 
hunter.  These  ridges  are  natural  barriers  and  the  game  is  not  apt 
to  stray  or  roam  beyond  them.  Also  within  this  proposed  area  there 
are  some  of  the  finest  trout  streams  in  the  world,  and  these  streams 
and  the  fishing  therein  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  preserve  their 
reputation  indefinitely. 

PURCHASE  OF  DEEDED  POSSESSIONS* 

This  subject  I  know  has  been  under  discussion  and  investigation 
by  the  Government  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  can  say  nothing  new 
on  tihe  subject.  Still  I  might  repeat  some  of  the  facte  and  the  ad- 
vantages gained,  should  such  a  policy  be  adopted. 

The  individual  owners  would  receive  a  fair  compensation  for  their 
property,  which,  held  under  the  present  conditions,  can  be  nothing 
more  than  a  source  of  annoyance  and  a  constant  demand  on  the  Gov- 
ernment for  certain  privileges  connected  with  such  holdings,  in 
order  that  they  may  develop  the  same,  or  manipulate  it,  so  as  to 
derive  the  greatest  pecuniary  benefit  therefrom. 

The  purdiase  of  said  lands  would  eliminate  the  possibility  of  any 
trouble  or  friction  between  present  land  owners  and  Government 
forces,  and  would  materially  aid  in  the  general  and  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  parks. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

ADMXNISTBATION  OF  THE  SEQUOLA.  AND  /QBNEl^AIi  QEAXTT 
PABES  BY  CIYHJANa 

I  recommend  that  the  administration  of  the  Sequoia  and  General 
Grant  National  Parks  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  civilian  appointee 
(a  retired  Army  oflBicer,  qualified  by  experience,  knowledge  and  inter- 
est, would,  in  my  opinion,  make  an  admirable  superintendent^.  I 
believe  a  similar  appointment  in  the  other  parks  to  be  equally  aesir- 
able.  A  force  of  permanent  park  rangers  should  be  appointed,  suf- 
ficient to  properly  patrol  the  parks,  enforce  police  regulations,  pro- 
tect game,  forests,  and  prevent  violations  of  park  regulati<ms.  I 
believe  some  permanent  arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  able-bodied  men  could  be  assembled  at  short  notice 
to  fight  fires,  which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrences  in  the  mountain 
forests.  The  large  majority  of  these  fires  are  due  to  lightning.  The 
men  proposed  to  fight  fires  should  be  paid  from  a  fund  set  aside  for 
this  particular  purpose. 

This  scheme  1  believe  to  be  in  the  interest  of  both  economy  and 
efficiency.  One  good  ranger  is,  in  my  opinion^  more  valuable  in  the 
park  work  than  a  dozen  soldiers,  ite  is  workmg  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession ;  he  is  interested  in  the  park,  in  its  successful  administration, 
and  in  the  enforcement  of  the  park  rules  and  regulations.  It  is  his 
livelihood  tfnd  he  is  permanent,  whereas  most  soldiers  do  their  work 
in  a  perfunctory  manner  and  do  it  simply  because  they  are  ordered 
to  do  it,  but  not  from  any  sense  of  interest  they  have  in  the  park  or 
its  workings.  Their  work  is  temporary  at  the  best  and  there  is  a 
great  probability  of  one  season  in  the  park  being  their  first  and  last 
park  duty. 

These  remarks  are  to  a  certain  extent  applicable  to  an  Army  officer 
detailed  as  acting  superintendent.  I  believe  the  best  interests  of  the 
parks  are  neglected  by  these  practically  annual  changes  of  superin- 
tendents. One  superintendent  will  become  more  or  less  interested 
in  certain  improvement  work  requiring  several  years  to  compkte. 
About  the  time  he  gets  this  work  started  the  season  closes ;  next  year 
a  new  superintendent  is  appointed,  and  he  is  in  no  way  interested  in 
the  work  commenced  by  his  predecessor,  and  probably  this  work  will 
be  abandoned  for  a  new  scheme,  deemed  more  important  by  the  new 
superintendent.  A  permanent  superintendent  such  as  I  have  sug- 
gested would  avoid  this  waste  of  energy  and  funds  and  the  conse- 
quent retardation  of  the  general  development  and  improvement  of 
tne  parks. 

In  my  opinion  park  duty  for  enlisted  men  in  the  Army  is  more  or 
less  detrimental  to  discipline  and  military  training.  From  the  neces- 
sities of  the  park  work  a  large  number  of  men  are  on  detached  duty, 
not  subject  to  the  personal  observation  and  frequent  inspection  of 
their  officers,  and  they  become  lax  in  discipline  during  this  prolonged 
absence  from  proper  military  control.  Under  present  conditions  a 
large  number  of  enlisted  men  are  recruits,  and  if  a  recruit  com- 
mences his  service  and  gets  his  initial  instructions  under  the  above 
conditions  it  is  doubly  hard  to  make  a  good  soldier  of  him  and  dis- 
abuse his  mind  of  the  impressions  he  acquired  while  on  outpost  duty 
early  in  his  career  with  only  a  noncommissioned  officer  to  direct  and 
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discipline  him.    There  are  a  number  of  noncommissioned  officers  at 
the  present  time  with  a  too  limited  experience. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  figures  on  the  subject,  but  at  a  ^anoe 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  economy  to  have  the 
parks  administered  by  a  civilian  force.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  would  be 
more  economical  to  the  Interior  Department,  for  the  present  arrange- 
ment, with  a  military  police  force,  saves  the  Interior  Department  tne 
amount  it  would  reqmre  to  employ  the  number  of  rangers  necessary 
in  the  absence  of  the  military.  Tne  expense  to  the  War  Department 
I  believe  to  be  much  greater  than  would  be  the  necessary  expense  in- 
curred by  the  Interior  Department  in  employing  the  proper  number 
of  civilians.  As  before  stated,  under  this  scneme  I  believe  more  effi- 
cient park  work  would  be  accomplished,  and.  the  military  now  en- 
gaged on  park  duty  would  be  in  a  position  to  pursue  the  course  of  in- 
struction, which  I  believe  to  be  more  in  line  with  the  training  neces- 
sary to  make  competent  and  excellent  soldiers  of  them. 

CLEBK  FOB  THE  ACTING  SX7FEBINTBNDENT. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  department  supply  a  competent  clerk 
for  the  acting  superintendent  from  the  Washington  omce,  who  is 
perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  returns,  reports,  vouchers,  and  forms 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  parks,  this  clerk  to  be 
present  for  duty  in  the  park  from  Majr  15  to  October  1  of  each  year, 
or  for  such  periods  as  his  services  will  be  desirable  by  the  acting 
superintendent.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  secure  a  competent 
clerk  on  short  notice  for  such  a  short  period  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
compensation,  and  the  result  is  that  tne  acting  superintendent  has 
to  perform  the  clerical  work  or  have  it  done  by  an  enlisted  man  with- 
out any  compensation  whatever  therefor. 

SAIiE  OF  COMMODITIES  BY  INDIVIDUALS  HOLDING  CONCESSIONS 
FBOM  THE  INTEBIOB  DEFABTMENT. 

I  recommend  that  the  department  regulate  the  price  of  commodities 
sold  by  individuals  who  acquired  concessions,  allowing  a  certain  per- 
centage on  all  commodities.  I  am  also  in  favor  of  granting  a  similar 
concession  to  two  or  more  individual  parties  desiring  the  same.  This 
will  have  a  tendency  to  induce  concessionaires  to  observe  more  strictly 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  them  and  will  give  the  public  a  better 
return  for  their  money. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  IMFBOVEMENT  WOBE  TO  BE  DONE  BY 

CONTBACT. 

I  recommend  that  all  improvement  and  construction  work  in  the 
parks  be  done  by  contriEWt,  instead  of  the  present  method  of  employ- 
ment of  day  labor.  I  believe  equally  good,  if  not  better,  work  can  be 
done,  and  certainly  it  can  be  done  cheaper,  if  honest  competition  in 
the  securing  of  contracts  can  be  secured. 

SANITATION. 

As  long  as  the  military  are  in  charge  of  the  parks  the  surgeon  of 
the  command  should  be  appointed  sanitary  inspector  of  the  various 
tourist  camps  and  make  frequent  inspections  or  them, 
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A  list  of  simple  sanitary  rules  should  be  drawn  up  by  the  surgeon 
and  these  posted  or  distributed  among  the  tourists,  and  all  the  c^Scers 
on  duty  in  the  park  and  all  park  rangers  should  promptly  report 
any  violations  of  them. 

WATEB-PIPE  SYSTEM  FOB  MILITABY  CAMP. 

Duringthe  season  the  military  camp,  by  order  of  the  department  com- 
mander, was  moved.  The  new  camp  site  selected  was  the  Parker  group 
of  "  Big  Trees  "  just  off  the  Moro  Rock  Koad,  about  one-half  mile  from 
Moro  Kock.  The  site  seemed  the  most  desirable  one  that  was  avail- 
able, and  under  conditions  by  which  permanent  water  can  be  secured 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  best  location  to  be  had.  There  is  a  small  stream 
running  through  the  camp,  but  the  flow  is  small  and  uncertain,  and 
during  a  dry  season  it  wul  certainly  cease  to  run  before  thfe  end  of 
the  tourist  season.  In  selecting  the  present  camp  site  it  was  con- 
templated to  pipe  water  from  Log  Creek,  at  the  head  of  Log  Creek 
Meadow,  a  distance  of  about  1^  miles  from  the  camp,  with  a  fall  of 
161.15  feet.  It  was  assumed  that  the  War  Department  would  make 
the  necessary  allotment  of  funds  for  this  work.  A  requisition  was 
made  for  the  same  and  flatly  refused  by  the  War  Department.  This 
water  system  will  cost  at  least  $2,000,  and  it  is  earnestly  recommended 
that  if  a  military  camp  is  to  be  continued  in  the  parks  that  this 
amount  be  allotted  for  this  work  from  the  next  year's  approj^riation 
and  be  made  available  for  expenditure  at  a  date  as  early  as  possible. 
If  the  work  is  to  be  done  material  should  be  on  the  ^ound  oy  July 
1  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  If  this  pipe  line  is  not  built  the 
present  camp  site  will  most  probably  have  to  be  abandoned,  and  it 
will  be  diflBicult  to  find  a  suitable  new  one. 

BXJPPALO. 

There  are  sections  in  the  Sequoia  Park  that  are  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  propagation  and  all  year  around  grazing  of  buffalo. 
They  should  thrive  and  increase  with  practically  no  care  or  atten- 
tion. They  are  ornamental,  and  would  be  quite  an  acquisition  to 
the  park.  It  is  recommended  that  a  small  herd,  about  12,  be  sent 
from  Yellowstone  Park  to  the  Sequoia  Park.  Inasmuch  as  a  similar 
request  or  suggestion  has  been  made  during  previous  years  and 
nothing  accomplished,  it  is  suggested  that  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  transportation  and  delivery  of  said  buffalo  be  allotted  from  the 
park  revenues. 

MOBO  BOCK 

It  is  extremely  desirable  to  build  an  iron  stairway  to  the  top  of 
Moro  Rock.  Moro  Rock  is  a  decided  feature  in  the  park,  and  the 
view  from  it  is  superb.  At  present  in  its  natural  condition  the 
ascent  to  the  summit  of  the  rock  is  extremely  dangerous,  and  only  a 
few  bold  spirits  accomplish  this  feat.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  at 
any  time  fatal  accidents  will  result. 

BOATS. 

A  couple  of  metal  rowboats  for  Twin  Lakes  would  be  a  very  de- 
sirable acquisition. 
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GIANT   FOBEST    BOAD. 

The  Giant  Forest  Koad,  the  only  means  of  entering  the  park  by 
vehicle,  is  practically  only  12  feet  wide.  It  is  difficult  at  most  any 
point  of  the  road  for  two  vehicles  to  pass  each  other,  and  for  g^t 
stretches  of  the  road  such  passing  is  absolutely  impossible.  This 
road  should  be  widened  to  18  feet 

CONSTBUCTION  AND  BEPATE  WOBK. 

There  are  numerous  schemes  for  original  and  repair  work  in  the 
parks;  all  of  these  were  enumerated  and  estimated  for  on  the  annual 
estimate  sheet.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  enter 
into  details  at  this  time  concerning  these  schemes.  After  the  next 
year's  appropriation  is  made  and  the  person  in  charge  is  called  upon 
for  a  tentative  scheme  for  allotting  this  money  the  various  schemes 
can  be  taken  up  in  the  order  of  uieir  relative  importance  and  the 
immediate  wants  of  the  parks,  bearing  in  mind  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  the  prosecution  and  completion  of  said  schemes. 

PBOTECTION  OF  THE  BIG  TBEES. 

The  most  prominent  of  the  big  trees  should  be  protected  against 
fire  bv  clearmg  away  annually  the  brush  and  fallen  timber  for  a 
consiaerable  space  around  them.  The  most  prominent  and  remark- 
able of  these  trees  are  the  General  Sherman,  the  McKinley,  and  Abe 
Lincoln  in  the  Sequoia  Park  and  the  General  Grant  in  the  General 
Grant  Park.  The  latter-named  tree  has  a  fence  partially  around  it, 
but  the  fence  was  much  damaged  by  falling  limbs  in  1909.  To  pro- 
tect these  trees  against  vandals,  who  have  an  irresistable  desire  to 
carve  their  names  in  public  places,  or  otherwise  mutilate  monmnents 
of  all  kinds,  I  recommend  that  substantial  fences,  preferably  iron,  be 
placed  around  the  General  Sherman  tree  (the  largest  and  the  most 
wonderful  tree  in  the  world)  in  the  Sequoia  Park  and  the  General 
Grant  tree  in  the  General  Grant  Park. 

CABE   OF  THE  FOBEST. 

Considering  the  great  tracts  of  forest  lands  within  the  limits  of  the 
parks  and  the  smaU  amounts  appropriated  for  the  administration  of 
them,  all  I  can  suggest  under  such  conditions  is  that  the  greatest 
possible  care,  considering  the  means  available,  be  exercised  to  prevent 
the  starting  of  forest  fires,  or  the  spreading  of  the  same  when  once 
started;  also  to  check  the  ravages  of  insects^  so  destructive  and 
deadly  to  a  great  variety  of  timber. 

ANIMALS  AND  GAME. 

Predatory  wild  beasts  have  noticeably  decreased  during  the  past 
year,  and  this  imdoubtedly  is  due  to  the  expenditure  of  $900  by  the 
department  in  employing  three  hunters  for  three  months  during  the 
winter  season  of  1910-11.  It  is  recommended  that  a  similar  course 
be  adopted  during  the  coming  winter. 
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So  far  as  known  no  deer  were  killed  by  wild  aniinals  during  the 
past  season. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  smaller  animals  and  birds, 
particularly  tree  squirrels,  quail,  and  grouse. 

The  beare  at  Camp  Sierra  during  the  past  season  proved  to  be  a 
general  nuisance.  Campers  lost  quantities  of  provisions  that  were 
stolen  and  destroyed  by  them,  and  on  several  occasions  during  the 
nighttime  campers  and  tourists  were  alarmed  and  much  frightened 
by  the  sudden  and  unwelcome  visits  of  Mr.  Bruin.  So  far  as  1  know 
the  bear  is  neither  useful  nor  ornamental,  and  I  reconmiend  that  he 
be  exterminated. 

The  Fish  and  Game  Conmiission  of  California  supplied  150  wild 
turkeys,  which  were  liberated  August  28,  1911,  at  Hospital  Rock,  10 
miles  east  of  the  west  boundary,  on  the  middle  fork  of  the  Kaweah 
River.  I  am  now  in  commumcation  with  the  fish  and  game  com- 
missioners of  California,  who  wish  to  furnish  150  more  wud  turkeys 
to  be  liberated  in  the  Sequoia  Park.  I  am  trying  to  get  possession 
of  these  birds  and  have  them  liberated  without  any  cost  to  the 
department. 

FISH. 

The  best  trout  streams  in  the  Sequoia  Park  are  the  Middle  and 
East  Forks  of  the  Kaweah  River  and  the  headwaters  of  the  South 
Fork  and  the  upper  Marble  Fork. 

Fish  this  year  were  planted  by  the  Tulare  County  Sportmen's 
Club,  of  Visalia.  About  90,000  of  these  fidi  were  planted  in  the 
waters  of  the  Kaweah^  in  the  Elk  Park,  and  west  of  the  park 
boundary.  Such  replenishing  of  the  streams  is  very  uncertain,  even 
with  this  outside  aid  and  such  similar  donations  as  have  been  made  in 
the  past  year. 

TBOOPS  ON  DUTY  IN  THE  PABKS. 

Troop  A,  First  Cavalry,  was  on  duty  in  the  parks  during  the  past 
summer.    The  troop  rendered  excellent  service  in  construction  work, 

{)atrol  dul^,  fire  fighting,  and  in  enforcing  the  park  rules  and  regu- 
ations.    The  troop  left  the  parks  for  its  home  station  September 
14, 1911. 

PABK  BANGEBS. 

The  park  rangers,  Mr.  Walter  Fry,  head  ranger,  Mr.  C.  W.  Blos- 
som, Mr.  H.  T.  Britten,  and  Mr.  John  G.  von  Grunigen,  of  the 
Sequoia  Park^  and  Mr.  Milo  S.  Decker,  of  the  Greneral  Grant  Park, 
peiTormed  their  varied  duties  in  a  zealous  and  conscientious  manner, 
and  were  loyal  to  the  acting  superintendent  in  doing  all  they  could 
to  make  the  administration  of  tne  parks  as  pleasant  and  efficient  as 
existing  conditions  would  admit. 

James  B.  Hughes, 
Major^  First  Cavalry^  Acting  Sv/perintendeni. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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RUIiES  AND  BEGUIiATIONS. 

SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PABK. 
General  Befirulatioxis  of  Harch  30,  1007. 

1.  By  act  of  Congress  approved  September  25,  1890,  the  tract  of 
land  in  the  State  of  California  described  in  township  18  south  and 
ranges  30  and  31  east,  and  also  sections  31,  32,  33,  and  34,  in  town- 
ship 17  south  and  range  30  east,  and  by  act  of  Congress  approved 
October  1,  1890,  the  adjoining  tract  described  as  townships  15  and 
16  south,  ranges  29  and  30  east,  and  also  township  17  south,  range 
30  east,  except  above-mentioned  sections  31,  32,  33,  and  34,  have  been 
set  apart  for  a  public  park,  and  the  same  shall  be  known  as  the 
"  Sequoia  National  Park." 

2.  The  park  by  said  act  is  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  Secretary  or  the  Interior,  and  these  rules  and  regulations  are 
made  and  published  in  pursuance  of  the  duty  imposed  on  him  in 
regard  thereto. 

3.  It  is  forbidden  to  injure  or  disturb  in  any  manner  any  of  the 
mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities,  or  wonders  on  the  government 
lands  withm  the  park. 

4.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injure  any  timber  growing  on  the  park 
lands.  Camping  parties  will  be  allowed  to  use  dead  or  fallen  timber 
for  fuel. 

5.  Fires  shall  be  lighted  only  when  necessary  and  completely  ex- 
tinguished when  not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  must  be 
exercised  at  all  times  to  avoid  setting  fire  to  the  timber  and  grass. 

6.  Hunting  or  killing,  woimdinff  or  capturing  any  bird  or  wild 
animal  on  the  park  lands,  except  dangerous  animals  when  necessary 
to  prevent  them  from  destroying  life  or  inflicting  an  injury,  is  pro- 
hibited. The  outfits,  including  guns,  traps,  teams,  horses,  or  means 
of  transportation  used  by  persons  engaged  in  hunting,  killing,  trap- 
ping, ensnaring,  or  capturing  such  birds  or  wild  animals,  or  in  posses- 
sion of  game  killed  on  the  park  lands  under  other  circumstances  than 
prescribed  above,  will  be  taken  up  bv  the  superintendent  and  held 
subject  to  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  except  in  cases 
where  it  is  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  outfit  is  not  the 
property  of  the  person  or  persons  violating  this  regulation  and  the 
actual  owner  thereof  was  not  a  party  to  such  violation.  Firearms 
will  only  be  permitted  in  the  park  on  written  permission  from  the 
superintendent  thereof. 

7.  Fishing  with  nets,  seines,  traps^  or  by  the  use  of  drugs  or  explo- 
sivesj  or  In  any  other  way  than  with  hook  and  line,  is  prohibited. 
Fishing  for  purposes  of  merchandise  or  profit  is  forbidden.  Fishing 
may  be  prohibited  by  order  of  the  superintendent  of  the  park  in  any 
of  the  waters  of  the  park,  or  limited  therein  to  any  specified  season 
of  the  year,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

8.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently,  or  to  engage 
in  any  business  on  the  government  lands  m  the  park  without  per- 
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mission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  super- 
intendent may  grant  authority  to  competent  persons  to  act  as  guides 
and  revoke  the  same  in  his  discretion,  and  no  pack  trains  ^all  be 
allowed  in  the  park  unless  in  charge  of  a  duly  registered  guide. 

9.  Owners  of  patented  lands  within  the  park  limits  are  entitled 
to  the  full  use  and  enjoyment  thereof;  such  lands,  however,  shall 
have  the  metes  and  bounds  thereof  so  marked  and  defined  as  that 
they  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  park  lands.  Stock  may 
be  taken  over  the  park  lands  to  patented  lands  with  the  written 
permission  and  imder  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent. 

10.  The  herding  or  grazing  of  loose  stock  or  cattle  of  any  kind  on 
the  government  lands  in  the  park,  as  well  as  the  driving  of  such 
stock  or  cattle  over  the  same,  is  strictly  forbidden,  except  in  such 
cases  where  authority  therefor  is  granted  by  the  superintendent. 

11.  The  sale  or  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  government  lands 
in  the  park  is  strictly  forbidden. 

12.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  dis- 
played on  the  government  lands  within  the  reservation,  except  such 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  guidance  of  the  public. 

13.  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  con- 
duct or  bad  behavior,  oi*  who  may  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules, 
may  be  summarily  removed  from  the  park  and  will  not  be  allow^ 
to  return  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  superintendent  of  the  park. 

14.  The  superintendent  designated  by  the  Secretary  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  remove  all  trespassers  from  the  government 
lands  in  the  park  and  enforce  these  rules  and  regulations  and  all  the 
provisions  or  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid. 


Begrulations  of  March  30,  1907,  Governing  the  Impounding  and  Disposition 

of  Loose  Live  Stock. 

Horses,  cattle,  or  other  domestic  live  stock  running  at  large  or 
being  herded  or  ^azed  on  the  government  lands  in  the  Sequoia 
National  Park  without  authority  from  the  superintendent  of  the 
park,  will  be  taken  up  and  impounded  by  the  superintendent,  who 
will  at  once  give  notice  thereof  to  the  owner,  if  known.  If  the  owner 
is  not  known,  notices  of  such  impounding,  giving  a  description  of 
the  animal  or  animals,  with  the  brands  tnereon,  will  be  posted  in 
six  public  places  inside  the  park  and  in  two  public  places  outside  the 
part.  Any  owner  of  an  animal  thus  impounded  may,  at  any  time 
before  the  sale  thereof,  reclaim  the  same  upon  proving  ownerdiip 
and  paying  the  cost  of  notice  and  all  expenses  incident  to  the  taking 
up  and  detention  of  such  animal,  including  the  cost  of  feeding  ana 
caring  for  the  same.  If  any  animal  thus  impounded  shall  not  be 
reclaimed  within  thirty  days  from  notice  to  the  owner  or  from  the 
date  of  posting  notices,  it  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  such 
time  and  place  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  superintendent  after  ten  days' 
notice,  to  Ibe  ^ven  by  posting  notices  in  six  public  places  in  the  park 
and  two  public  places  outside  the  park,  and  by  mailing  to  the  owner, 
if  known,  a  copy  thereof. 

All  money  received  from  the  sale  of  such  animals  and  remaining 
after  the  payment  of  aU  expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up,  impound- 
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ing,  and  selling  thereof  shall  be  carefully  retained  by  the  superin- 
tendent in  a  separate  fund  for  a  period  of  six  months,  during  which 
time  the  net  proceeds  ^om  the  sale  of  any  animal  may  be  claimed  by 
and  paid  to  the  owner  upon  the  pr^ntaticm  of  satisiactory  proof  of 
ownership,  and  if  not  so  claimed!^  within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
sale  such  proceeds  shall  be  turned  into  the  Sequoia  National  Park 
fund. 

The  superintendent  shall  keep  a  record  in  which  shall  be  set  down 
a  description  of  all  animals  impounded,  giving  the  brands  found  on 
them,  the  date  and  locality  of  the  taking  up,  the  date  of  all  notices 
and  manner  in  which  they  were  given,  the  date  of  sale,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  purchaser,  the  amount  for  which  each  animal  was  sold 
and  the  cost  incurred  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  proceeds. 

Tne  superintendent  will,  in  each  instance,  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  ascertain  the  owner  of  animals  impounded  and  to  give  actual 
notice  thereof  to  such  owner. 


GENERAL  GBANT  NATIONAL  PABK. 

General  Begulations  of  March  80,  1907. 

1.  By  act  of  Congress  approved  October  1,  1890,  the  tract  of  land 
in  the  State  of  California  described  as  sections  5  and  6,  in  township 
14  south,  range  28  east  of  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  and  also  sections 
31  and  32,  of  township  13  south,  range  28  east  of  tne  same  meridian, 
have  been  set  apart  for  a  public  park,  and  the  same  shall  be  known 
as  the  "  General  Grant  National  Park,"  "  General  Grant "  being 
the  name  by  which  the  Great  Tree  therein  is  so  widely  known. 

All  other  provisions  of  the  General  Grant  Park  regulations  are  the 
same  as  those  for  Sequoia  National  Park. 


BefiTolatioiis  of  Augrust  17,  1910,  (Governing  the  Admission  of  Automobiles 
and  Motorcycles  into  the  Oeneral  Grant  National  Park,  California,  dorincr 
the  Season  of  1910-11. 

Pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  October  1,  1890 
(26  Stat.,  650),  setting  aside  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  California 
as  a  public  park^  the  following  regulations  governing  the  admission 
of  automobiles  into  the  General  Grant  National  Park  are  hereby 
established  and  made  public : 

1.  No  automobiles  will  be  permitted  within  the  metes  and  bounds 
of  General  Grant  National  Park  unless  the  owner  thereof  secures  a 
written  permit  from  the  acting  superintendent  or  his  representative. 
Permits  may  be  obtained  from  the  acting  superintendent  at  Three 
Rivers,  Cal.,  or  his  authorized  representative  at  the  rangers'  head- 
quarters on  the  government  road  in  the  General  Grant  National  Park. 

2.  Applications  for  permits  must  show:  (a)  Name  of  owner,  (6) 
number  of  machine,^  (c)  name  of  driver,  and  (d)  inclusive  dates  for 
^^hich  permit  is  desired,  not  exceeding  one  year,  and  be  accompanied 
by  a  fee  of  $1  for  a  single  round  trip  through  the  park  or  a  fee  of  $5 
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for  each  machine  per  annum.  Permits  must  be  presented  to  the  acting 
superint^ident  or  his  authorized  representative  at  the  rangers'  head- 
quarters on  the  government  road.  The  permittee  will  not  be  allowed 
to  do  a  transportation  business  in  the  park  without  a  special  license 
therefor  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  All  permits  granted 
at  any  time  when  automobiles  can  enter  the  park  will  expire  (m 
December  81  of  the  year  of  issue. 

3.  The  use  of  automobiles  wiU  be  permitted  only  on  the  Millwood 
road,  the  Round  Meadow  road,  the  North  road  north  of  its  junction 
with  the  north  end  of  the  Bound  Meadow  road,  and  the  tourists' 
camp  grounds,  and  return,  between  the  hours  of  6.30  a.  m.  and 
10.30  a.  m.  and  between  the  hours  of  3.30  p.  m.  and  6.  30  p.  m. 

4.  When  teams  approach,  automobiles  will  take  position  on  the 
outer  edge  of  roadway,  regardless  of  the  direction  in  which  they  are 
going,  tdking  care  that  sufficient  room  is  left  on  the  inside  for  the 
passage  of  teams; 

6.  Automobiles  will  stop  when  teams  approach  and  remain  at  rest 
until  teams  have  passed  or  until  teamsters  are  satisfied  regarding  the 
safety  of  their  teams. 

6.  Speed  will  be  limited  to  6  miles  per  hour,  except  on  straight 
stretches,  where  approaching  teams  will  be  visible,  when,  if  no  teams 
are  in  sight,  this  speed  may  be  increased  to  the  rate  indicated  on  sim- 
boards  fuong  the  road.  In  no  event,  however,  shall  it  exceed  15  nmes 
per  hour. 

7.  Signal  with  horn  will  be  given  at  or  near  every  bend  to  announce 
to  approaching  teams  the  proximity  of  an  automobile. 

8.  Teams  have  the  right  of  way,  and  automobiles  will  be  backed  or 
otherwise  handled,  as  necessary,  so  as  to  enable  teams  to  pass  with 
safety. 

9.  Violation  of  any  of  the  foregoing  rules  or  the  general  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  park  will  cause  revocation  of  permit, 
will  subject  the  owner  of  the  automobile  to  any  damages  occasioned 
thereby  and  to  ejectment  from  the  reservation,  and  be  cause  for 
refusal  to  issue  a  new  permit  to  the  owner  without  prior  sanction  in 
writing  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

10.  All  persons  passing  through  the  park  with  automobiles  should 
be  required  to  stop  at  me  rangeis'  headquarters  and  register  Uieir 
names. 

11.  These  rules  are  also  applicable  to  motorcycles,  which  may  use 
only  the  roads  herein  mentioned  on  payment  or  a  fee  of  $1  for  each 
machine  per  annum.  Permits  issued  therefor  shall  expire  on  Decem- 
ber 31  of  tiie  year  of  issue. 


Penalties  for  Depredations  on  Timber  and  for  Kot  Extinsruishin^  Fires  on 

the  Public  Lands. 

[Excerpt  from  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  determining  the  heirs  of  deceased 
Indians,  for  the  disposition  and  sale  of  allotments  of  deceased  Indians,  for  the  leasing  of 
allotments,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat,  857)]. 

Sec.  C.  That  section  fifty  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  codify, 
revise,  and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States,"  approved 
March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine  (Thirty-fifth  United  States 
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Statutes  at  Large,  page  one  thousand  and  ninety -eight) ,  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read : 

"Set.  50.  Whoever  shall  unlawfully  cut,  or  aid  in  unlawfully 
cutting,  or  shall  wantonly  injure  or  destroy,  or  procure  to  be  wan- 
tonly injured  or  destroyed,  any  tree  crowing,  standing,  or  being  upon 
any  land  of  the  United  States  which,  in  pursuance  or  law,  has  been 
reserved  or  purchased  by  the  United  States  for  any  public  use,  or 
upon  any  Indian  reservation  or  lands  belonging  to  or  occupied  by 
any  tribe  of  Indians  under  the  authority  of  the  TJnited  States,  or  any 
Indian  allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by 
the  Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalienable  by  the 
allottee  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both." 

Tnat  section  fifty-three  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read : 
"  Sec.  63.  Whoever  shall  build  a  fire  in  or  near  any  forest,  timber, 
or  other  inflammable  material  upon  the  public  domain,  or  upon  any 
Indian  reservation  or  lands  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  any  tribe  of 
Indians  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  any  Indian 
allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalienable  by  the  allottee 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  shall,  before  leaving  said 
fire,  totally  extinguish  the  same;  and  whoever  shall  fail  to  do  so  shall 
be  fined  not  rilore  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both." 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  MOUNT  RAINIER 

NATIONAL  PARK. 


Office  of  Superintendbnt, 
Ashford,  WashingUm,  October  10, 1911. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  the  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1911,  and  for  the  season  of  1911. 

By, the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1899  (30  Stat.  993), 
certain  tracts  of  land  therein  described,  lying  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, were  set  aside  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  known  as  the  '*  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park."  This  park  is  18  miles  square,  with  an  area  of  207,360  acres, 
and  Kes  wholly  within  the  Rainier  National  Forest.  The  smnndt  oi 
Mount  Rainier  is  about  1^  miles  southwest  of  the  center  of  the 
park,  but  the  reservation  includes  substantially  the  whole  mass  of 
the  mountain  proper,  with  its  wonderful  glacial  system,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  lai^est  radiating  from  any  smgle  peak  in  the  world. 

The  park  by  said  act  is  placed  imder  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who,  among  other  things,  is  authorized  to 
establish  rules  and  regulations  and  cause  adequate  measures  to  be 
taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  natural  curiosities,  timber,  mineral 
deposits,  game,  etc.,  and  the  removal  of  unlawful  occupants  or  tres- 
passers. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Mount  Rainier  is  situated  apart  from  and  to  the  west  of  the  main 
range  of  the  Cascades.  The  ridges  which  radiate  from  it  are  high 
and  broken.  The  entire  area  of  324  square  miles  included  withm 
tiie  boundary  of  the  park  is  very  rough  and  mountainous.  The  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Rainier  is  14,526  feet  in  altitude.  The  lower  valleys  of 
the  Carbon  and  Nisqually  Rivers  are  not  more  than  2,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  but  the  general  elevation  of  the  park  exceeds  4,000  feet. 
Although  there  is  nttle  rain  or  snow  from  July  1  to  the  middle  of 
SepteniDer,  the  precipitation  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  very 
ereat.  The  season  of  tourist  travel  is  confined  largely  to  June,  July, 
August^  September,  and  the  first  part  of  October,  although  parties 
of  tounsts  enter  the  park  for  snowshoeing  and  winter  sports.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  the  Government  road  is  kept  open  for  sleighs 
as  far  as  Longmire  Springs.  Beyond  this  point  tne  park  is  impass- 
able for  horses. 

The  summit  of  Mount  Rainier  is  accessible  from  Camp  of  the  Clouds 
in  Paradise  Valley,  and  from  St.  Elmo  Pass,  between  the  White  and 
Emmons  Glaciers.    The  difficulty  of  the  ascent  depends  largely  upon 
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the  condition  of  the  snow  fields,  which  vary  from  year  to  year.  It 
is  dangerous  and  should  not  be  attempted  unless  the  party  is  accom- 
panied by  an  official  guide. 

Between  and  below  the  glaciers  are  numerous  open  slopes  and  val- 
leys which  are  covered  witS  luxuriant  growths  of  grasses,  sedge,  and 
flowering  plants.  These  parks  are  diversified  by  growths  of  alpine 
fir  and  nemlock  and  by  many  small  lakes  and  running  streams. 
They  present  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  snow  fields  and  rugged  peaks 
by  wmch  they  are  surroimded,  and  are  greatly  admired  by  visitors. 
Paradise  Valley  is  the  most  frequented  of  the  many  parks.  The  Qov- 
emment  road  running  through  this  park  and  for  some  distance 
beyond  the  Camp  of  tne  Clouds  makes  it  easily  accessible  for  tour- 
ists. Near  Paradise  Valley  and  at  the  headwaters  of  Tahoma  Fork 
is  Indian  Henry's  Hunting  Ground,  so  named  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  formerly  the  favorite  resort  of  a  small  band  of  Klickitat 
Indians.  Grand  Park,  between  the  main  and  west  forks  of  White 
River,  is  one  of  the  lai^est  and  most  beautiful  of  these  open  tracts. 
At  the  altitude  of  6^000  feet  it  is  an  almost  level  ^assy  plateau,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  entirely  without  timber.  Moraine  Part 
between  the  Sluiskin  Range  and  the  Carbon  Glacier,  is  a  small  and 
very  attractive  moimtain  valley.  A  natural  stone  bridge  has  recentJj 
been  discovered  near  the  west  branch  of  the  White  River.  The  span 
of  the  bridge  measures  160  feet  and  is  200  feet  from  the  floor  of  the 
ravine  whicn  it  crosses.    This  bridge  overlooks  two  rock-boimd  lakes.' 

It  is  1  mile  from  the  Grand  Park  trail.  In  Indian  Henry's  Himtin? 
Ground  a  waterfall  with  a  sheer  drop  of  over  200  feet  was  discoverea 
during  the  month  of  August,  1911,  and  named  Pearl  FaUs. 

FOREST  CONDITIONS. 

The  forest  in  tne  lower  valley  is  of  the  type  characteristic  of  west^n 
Washington  and  Oregon.  The  imdergrowth  is  dense  and  the  forest 
floor  is  covered  with  moss  and  with  a  litter  of  faUen  branches  and 
decayed  wood.  The  predominant  trees  are  the  Douglas  fir,  hemlock, 
white  fir,  and  cedar.  At  3,000  feet  these  species  occur  together  with 
the  lovely  and  noble  fir.  From  4,000  feet  to  snow  line  the  forest 
is  distincuy  alpine,  and  consists  of  mountain  hemlock,  alpine  fir,  and 
Alaska  cedar.  On  the  high  ridges  are  numerous  and  extensive  tracts 
of  timber  killed  by  fire  before  the  creation  of  the  park.  These  areas 
are  reforesting  very  slowlv.  The  high  winds,  scanty  soil,  short 
summers,  and  extremely  cold  winters  are  unfavorable  to  tree  growth- 
Only  a  small  quantity  of  the  timber  in  the  park  shows  signs  of 
disease,  although  a  considerable  portion  of  it  has  passed  maturity. 
Some  means  should  be  found  for  the  removal  of  the  dead  timber  at 
the  lower  elevations.  The  cedar  may  be  cut  into  shingle  bolts  and 
marketed,  but  the  other  species  of  dead  timber  have  a  value  for  fuel 
onlv,  and  all  that  can  not  be  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  pUed 
ana  burned,  as  the  fire  danger  from  this  source  is  very  great.  The 
utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  injury  to  the  timber  in  the 
small  natural  parks  that  surround  the  mountain. 

ROADS  AND  TRAIIiS. 

The  Grovemment  road  in  the  park  was  opened  for  travel  to  the 
Camp  of  the  Clouds  in  Paradise  Valley,  a  distance  of  20^  miles  from 
the  park  entrance,  late  in  thesununer  of  1910,  although  not  completed 
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at  that  time.  During  the  season  of  1911  approximately  $10,000  has 
been  expended  on  its  construction  above  Narada  Falls,  this  amount 
remaining  from  the  original  appropriation,  and  $3,500  from  park 
revenues  for  its  maintenance  and  repair.  The  road  is  well  located, 
but  in  places  is  narrow  and  poorly  drained.  Below  Longmire 'Springs 
a  2  per  cent  grade  is  obtained,  and  between  Longmire  Springs  and 
Paradise  Valley  it  exceeds  4  per  cent  only  in  a  few  short  stretches. 
The  bridges  are  of  heavy  construction  and  wdl  built,  except  those 
over  the  Tahoma  and  Kautz  Forks,  spans  of  40  and  30  feet,  respec- 
tivelv,  and  these  should  be  replaced  with  steel  bridges.  Three  and 
one-half  miles  of  road  have  been  constructed  by  the  Government,  from 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Rainier  National  Forest  to  the  western 
boundary  of  the  national  park,  to  connect  the  park  and  county  roads. 
This  stretch  of  roadway  is  in  bad  repair,  there  being  no  funds  for  its 
maintenance,  and  has  not  been  brought  to  the  grade  intended  by  the 
engineer's  survey.  It  should  be  transferred  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  the  Interior  Department,  placed  \mder  the  control  of  the 
park  superintendent,  and  appropriations  be  made  for  its  upkeep  and 
repair. 

The  present  road  from  the  western  boimdarv  of  the  Rainier  National 
Forest  to  the  Camp  of  the  Clouds  in  Paradise  Valley  should  be  widened 
to  16  feet  and  macadamized,  and  at  dangerous  pomts  parapets  should 
be  constructed  to  keep  stages  and  automobiles  from  going  oflf  grade. 
It  is  estimated  the  cost  of  tnis  work  would  be  $6,500  per  mile,  except 
the  section  of  rock  work  above  Nisqually  Glacier,  which  extends  for  a 
distance  of  2  miles.  This  section  is  through  a  side  cut  of  rock  and 
hardpan,  with  the  present  wall  from  12  to  40  feet  in  height,  and  with 
a  peiTpendicular  drop  on  the  outside  of  from  800  to  1,200  feet.  About 
1 ,000  feet  of  the  solid  rock  can  be  widened  by  a  side  chamber  for 
approximately  $2.50  per  foot;  the  remainder  must  be  widened  from 
8  to  10  feet  on  the  bank  side  and  the  bank  reduced  to  a  slope  of  one 
to  one  to  prevent  the  annual  slides  which  are  caused  by  the  swelling 
of  the  material  on  the  bank  by  rain  and  frost.  Unlimited  quantities 
of  tough  rock  for  macadam  are  found  along  the  road  in  the  park. 
One  large  slide  of  columnar  basalt,  broken  ready  for  the  crusher,  has 
3,000  feet  of  road  constructed  through  it,  ana  many  fine  ledges  of 

granite  are  cut  by  the  road  from  Nisqually  Glacier  to  the  head  of 
ar€tdise  Valley.  The  value  of  the  material  found  in  the  park  for 
binding  purposes  in  macadam  construction  has  not  been  proven,  but 
the  cementing  properties  of  the  soft  rock  and  hardpan  on  Ricksecker 
Point  are  very  noticeable. 

The  western  entrance  to  the  park  is  appropriately  marked  by  an 
archway  constructed  of  heavy  cedar  lo^.  This  archway  was  erected 
during  the  spring  of  1911,  is  22  feet  wide,  24  feet  high  in  the  clear, 
and  from  the  center  a  hewn  log  3  feet  in  diameter  is  suspended  by 
heavy  chains  on  which  is  roughly  cut  and  burned,  "Mt.  Rainier 
National  Park.'' 

All  Government  trails  in  the  park  are  well  located  and  are  in 
good  repair.  They  are,  however,  entirely  inadequate  for  its  proper 
patrol  and  protection  and  a  system  of  trails  should  be  laid  out  and 
constructed  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Heavily  timbered  portions 
of  the  park  are  now  all  but  inaccessible,  and  in  the  event  of  fire  great 
difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  getting  a  fire-fijghting  crew,  with 
necessary  tools  and  provisions,  to  tnese  inaccessible  points.    A  trail 
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should  be  constructed  around  the  mountain  at  the  lowest  practicable 
elevation  and  from  this  main  trail  short  trails  should  be  built  that 
would  reach  all  parts  of  the  park.  With  the  trails  now  constructed 
it  is  beUeved  that  an  expenditure  of  $10,000  would  complete  a  very 
satisfactory  system  of  trails  and  it  is  recommended  that  this  amount 
be  expended  during  the  season  of  1912.  This  trail  system  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  important  improvement  to  be  made  in  the  park. 

Approximately,  $1,700  has  been  expended  from  revenues  during 
the  season  of  1911  for  the  construction  of  the  Carbon  River-Spray 
Park  Trail  and  for  the  repair  and  improvement  of  other  trails  in 
the  park,  and  a  suspension  pony  brid^  which  will  cost  $800  is  now 
being  constructed  over  the  Nisqually  Kiver  near  Longmire  Springs. 
This  bridge,  with  a  span  of  150  feet,  will  make  more  accessible  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  park  and  the  forest  reserve  which  lies 
directly  south  of  it,  and  is  oeing  constructed  jointly  by  the  Interior 
Department  and  the  Forest  Service. 

The  principal  trails  in  the  Nisqually  River  district  are  the  Paradise 
VaUey  Trail,  6i  miles  in  length,  and  the  Indian  Henry  Trail,  6^  miles 
in  length.  These  trails  are  well  located  and  constructed  and  kept 
in  good  repair.  There  are  also  rough  trails  up  the  Tahoma  and 
Kautz  Forks,  which  enter  Indian  Henry's  Himtmg  Ground  6  miles 
from  the  Government  road.  A  trail  should  be  constructed  from  the 
wagon  bridge  near  the  snout  of  Nisqually  Glacier  into  Paradise  Valley, 
a  (ustance  of  1}  miles.  A  trail  3  miles  in  leng^  was  constructed 
during  the  season  of  1910  to  the  open,  parks  near  the  sununit  of  Ea^e 
Peak,  which  has  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet  and  is  made  easily  accessible 
by  this  trail.  It  leaves  the  Government  road  at  Longmire  Springs, 
crosses  Nisqually  River,  and  from  the  east  bank  ascends  rapidlyby 
switchbacks  to  the  top  of  the  ridge.  As  a  very  fine  view  may  lie 
obtcuned  from  Eagle  Peak,  the  dimb  meets  with  favor  among 
tourists.  One  mile  of  trail  has  been  constructed  to  the  top  of  the 
Ramparts.  The  Ramparts  rise  some  1,800  feet  above  Longmire 
Sprii^,  and  a  very  good  view  of  the  surrounding  country  may  be 
had  from  this  point. 

In  the  Carbon  and  White  River  districts  there  are  at  present  three 
tnmk  trails  with  their  several  branches:  The  Carbon  River  trail  from 
Fairfax  to  the  foot  of  the  Carbon  Glacier,  witii  its  branches  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  park  via  Chenuis  Mountain,  and  the  newly  con- 
structed trail  to  Spray  Park  via  Cataract  Basin;  the  trail  which 
enters  the  reservation  from  the  west  via  the  Meadows  and  Crater 
Lake,  continuing  to  Spray  Park  and  connecting  with  the  branch  of 
the  Carbon  River  trail  at  the  head  of  Cataract  Basin;  and  the  trail 
which  enters  the  park  at  the  northeast  comer  and  extends  to  the 
mining  camps  in  the  vicinity  of  White  River.  No  Government  funds 
have  been  expended  in  the  construction  or  upkeep  of  this  trail. 
There  are  two  branches  of  this  trail  open  to  travel,  both  leading  to 
the  sunimit  of  the  ridge  to  the  north  of  White  River,  one  via  Sand 
Mountain  and  continuing  to  the  head  of  Huckleberry  Basin  and 
Graiid  Park,  and  the  other  leaving  the  main  trail  at  the  old  Knapp 
cabin,  thence  over  the  ridge  to  Lodi  mine  and  down  the  creek  basin 
to  Grand  Park.  There  is  also  a  trail  which  leads  from  Lodi  mine  to 
the  foot  of  Winthrop  Glacier  and  Moraine  Park.  These  trails  are 
the  result  of  mining  operations  and  are  not  located  as  well  as  thej 
might  be  for  park  piuposes,  but  could,  at  no  great  expense,  be  put 
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into  condition  for  travel  and  patrol.  The  ice  barrier  which  in  former 
years  occupied  all  of  the  space  between  the  cliffs  at  the  foot  of  Carbon 
Glacier  is  rapidly  receding  and  in  a  short  time  a  trail  may  be  main- 
tained there  throughout  the  season,  which  will  make  more  easily 
accessible  Moraine  Park  and  Winthrop  Glacier  from  the  Carbon 
VaUey. 

RANGER  CABINS. 

There  are  three  ranger  cabins  in  the  park.  The  gatekeeper's 
lodge  on  the  Govemment  road  is  a  small  log  building.  An  addition 
has  been  built  onto  this  cabin  which  serves  for  an  office  for  the  park 
superintendent.  The  cabin  at  Longmire  Springs  is  a  three-room  log 
house  with  frame  addition  for  kitchen.  The  cabin  at  the  Carbon 
River  Station  has  been  properly  finished  and  furnished  during  the 
past  season  but  is  only  occupied  during  the  summer  months.  A  stable 
should  be  built  at  this  station.  A  small  log  ranger  cabin  is  now  being 
built  in  Paradise  Valley. 

PROSPECTING. 

No  known  prospecting  has  been  carried  on  in  the  park  during 
the  past  season.  Prior  to  the  act  of  Confess  of  May  27,  1908,  pro- 
hibiting the  further  location  of  mining  daims  in  the  park,  several 
hundred  locations  were  filed  in  the  Carbon  River  and  White  River 
districts  and  about  Glacier  Basin.  From  various  causes  these  have 
been  reduced  until  at  present  there  are  in  the  districts  mentioned 
about  60  prospects  to  which  an  active  claim  is  asserted.  Consid- 
erable development  work  has  been  done  on  some  of  the  claims  in  the 
way  of  tunneling,  road  and  trail  construction,  buildings,  etc.  Ad- 
verse proceedings  have  been  instituted  against  a  number  of  these 
locations  during  the  past  few  months,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
number  will  be  greatly  reduced  by  relinquishment  or  cancellation. 

There  are  three  groups  of  claims  in  the  Nisqually  district  on  which 
active  operations  are  oeing  carried  on.  These  claims  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  Longmire  Springs.  Development  work  consists  of  tun- 
nels and  buildings. 

TRAVEL. 

During  the  1911  season  10,006  visitors  entered  the  park  by  way 
of  the  Government  road.  Of  this  number  4,600  were  transient  vis- 
itors and  5,406  remained  three  days  or  more.  Three  hundred  visitors 
entered  the  park  by  way  of  Fairfax,  200  being  campers  who  remained 
three  days  or  more.  The  total  number  of  visitors  known  to  have 
entered  the  park  during  the  season  to  date  is  10,306.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  number  will  be  increased  by  probably  350  transient  visitors 
before  the  season  closes,  most  of  whom  wiU  travel  by  automobile. 
Of  the  total  number  entering  the  park,  4,169  traveled  by  stage,  5,110 
by  automobile,  410  by  wagon,  115  by  motorcycle,  455  on  foot,  20  by 
bicycle,  and  27  on  horseback. 

There  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  travel  during  the  past  few 
seasons.  In  1908  the  number  of  visitors  was  3,511  entered;  in  1909 
it  was  5,968,  in  1910  it  was  7,830,  and  it  is  expected  before  the 
preoent  season  closes  the  register  will  show  the  names  of  10,600 
visitors.  The  summit  of  Mount  Rainier  was  reached  by  208  persons 
during  the  season  just  passed.    The  register  which  is  kept  in  a  steel 
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box  on  the  summit  now  shows  the  names  of  1,012  persons  who  have 
been  successful  in  making  the  ascent. 

President  Taft  and  paxty  visited  the  park  in  automobiles  October 
8,  1911. 

GUIDES. 

Four  persons  were  authorized  to  act  as  guides  in  the  park  during 
the  season  of  1911,  one  of  whom  was  not  permitted  to  guide  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Rainier  nor  across  any  glacier.  Those  authorized 
to  ^ide  to  the  sunmiit  are  mountaineers  of  known  abilitv,  and  no 
accidents  of  a  serious  natiu'e  have  occurred  where  parties  have  been 
accompanied  by  these  official  guides.  On  August  14,  1909,  two  men 
made  the  ascent  from  Paradise  Valley  and  perished  in  a  storm.  It 
is  believed  they  lost  their  lives  while  trying  to  cross  the  feeders  of 
the  White  River  Glacier.  The  bodies  of  these  men  have  not  been 
recovered,  and  in  all  probability  will  not  be  until  the  feeders  of  this 
glacier  have  moved  to  their  terminal  moraines.  September  2,  1911, 
Leigh  Garrett,  a  young  man,  attenipted  to  ascend  the  mountain 
alone  from  Indian  Henry's  Himting  Ground,  a  route  never  used  by 
experienced  climbers,  was  caught  in  a  storm,  and  perished.  A  search 
party  consisting  of  OflBcial  Guide  Joseph  Stampfler,  two  park  rangers, 
and  two  volunteers,  followed  Garrett's  tracKs  to  an  elevation  of 
13^500  feet  and  believe  at  this  point  he  was  carried  down  the  moun- 
tam  side  by  an  avalanche.  His  bodjr  will  probably  never  be  recov- 
ered. The  search  party  was  caught  in  a  blizzard  and  compelled  to 
remain  on  the  mountain  side  all  night. 

While  the  present  guiding  system  in  the  park  is  crude  compared 
with  that  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  the  number  and  class  of  tourists  attempt- 
ing the  summit  does  not  appear  to  warrant,  at  this  time,  a  system  and 
regulations  that  would  add  greatly  to  the  expense  of  making  the 
ascent,  but  the  number  in  each  party  should  be  limited  to  eight 

Eersons.  It  has  been  planned  to  erect  a  stone  shelter  hut  at  Camp 
[uir,  which  is  on  the  route  to  the  summit  at  an  elevation  of  10,000 
feet,  and  work  on  this  hut  would  have  been  carried  on  during  the 
past  season  had  it  not  been  that  the  snow  fields  were  too  badly  broken 
up  to  admit  of  using  horses  for  packing  material  and  supphes  up  to 
the  camp. 

FIRES. 

July  14,  1911,  a  fire  was  started  by  lightning  near  Tolmie  Peak,  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  park.  A  neavy  rainstorm  assisted  in 
extinguishing  this  fire,  and  only  a  small  amount  of  timber  was 
damaged. 

During  the  dry  season  of  1911  several  small  fires  were  discovered 
by  rangers  and  extinguished  before  any  damage  was  done. 

PATROL.. 

During  the  season  of  191 1  the  ranger  force  consisted  of  five  men,  two 
of  whom  are  r^ular  rangers  and  on  duty  throughout  the  year.  Three 
men  were  employed  as  temporary  rangers,  one  of  them  being  detailed 
as  gatekeeper  at  the  park  entrance  on  the  Government  roaa  and  two 
for  patrol  duty  in  different  parts  of  the  park.    A  systematic  patrol 
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was  mamtained  duiing  the  dry  season  and  a  vigilant  watch  kept  by 
the  entire  ranger  force  for  forest  fires. 

GAME. 

Wild  animals  are  becoming  more  numerous  in  the  park  each  year. 
In  the  watersheds  of  Puyaflup,  Mowich,  and  Carbon  Rivers  deer, 
bear^  grouse,  and  ptarmigan  are  found  in  abundance,  and  on  the 
higher  ridges  a  great  many  mountain  goat  have  been  seen.  The 
blasting  necessary  in  constructing  the  Government  road  in  the  Nis- 
qually  district  has,  to  some  extent,  driven  the  game  from  this  district 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  park.  There  has  been  no  hunting  or 
killing  of  game  in  the  park  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1911. 

Steps  should  be  taken  for  setting  aside  a  strip  of  land  3  miles  wide 
in  the  forest  reserve  on  aU  sides  of  the  park  as  a  game  preserve,  as 
the  park  animals  become  very  tame  durmg  the  summer  months  and 
when  thev  cross  the  park  lines  to  their  feeding  grounds  in  the  fall 
they  are  killed  by  hunters.  It  is  believed  that  elk  would  thrive  in 
the  park,  and  I  wish  to  recommend  that  some  of  these  animals  be 
transferred  to  this  park  from  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Elk  are 
protected  by  State  laws  in  Washington. 

BOUNDARIES. 

The  boundary  line  of  the  park  was  definitely  established  by  a 
survey  completed  in  the  fall  of  1908  by  W.  H.  Thorn.  A  wire  fence 
has  been  constructed  along  the  western  boundary  north  and  south 
from  the  park  entrance  to  prevent  loose  stock  from  entering  the  park 
at  this  point.  The  topographic  survey  which  is  now  being  made  by 
the  Umted  States  Geological  Survey  will  probably  not  be  completed 
until  the  summer  of  1912. 

MINERAL.  SPRINGS. 

The  Longmire  mineral  springs  are  the  only  ones  of  any  importance 
that  have  been  discovered  m  the  park.  These  springs  are  well  known 
and  are  noted  for  their  curative  powers.  The  springs  are  located  on 
patented  land.  Bathhouses  have  been  built  and  attendants  are 
employed  during  the  tourist  season. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

During  the  1911  season  757  automobile  permits  were  issued  and 
1,053  machines  entered  the  park.  The  speed  limit  in  the  park  is 
16  miles  per  hour,  and  at  abrupt  curves  this  is  reduced,  signs  being 
placed  at  points  along  the  road  indicating  the  rate  of  speed  alloweo. 
Automobiles  may  use  the  Government  road  in  the  park  during  certain 
hoiu^  of  the  day.  The  rules  and  regulations  governing  their  use  of 
the  road  and  admission  into  the  park  are  rigidly  enforced,  and  the 
disposition  of  most  owners  is  to  adhere  to  them  without  question. 
No  accidents  of  a  serious  nature  have  occurred  in  the  park. 

The  road  is  open  to  automobiles  as  far  as  Nisqually  Glacier,  and  it 
is  not  considered  safe  to  permit  machines  beyond  this  point  until 
the  road  has  been  widened  or  passing  places  made  which  can  be  seen 
from  one  to  the  other. 
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HOTELS  AND  CAMPS. 

The  hotels  and  tent  camps  have  been  entirely  inadequate  to 
accommodate  tourists  visitiog  the  park  during  the  season  of  1911. 

The  National  Park  Inn  is  a  three-story  huilding  located  at  Long- 
mire  Springs,  is  125  feet  long  by  32  feet  wide,  contains  36  rooms, 
and  by  usmg  86  tents  in  connection  will  accommodate  225  guests. 
It  was  constructed  during  the  spring  of  1906  and  was  opened  for 
business  July  1  of  that  year.  It  is  not  properly  constructed  for  a 
jBrst-class  hotel,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  company  contemplates 
erecting  a  more  modem  building  before  the  openmg  of  another 
season.  A  log  clubhouse  has  recently  been  constructed  near  the 
main  building.  It  is  attractive  in  appearance  and  furnishings  and  is 
used  as  a  recreation  hall  by  the  hotel  guests.  The  tents  used  in 
connection  with  the  hotel  have  board  floors  and  walls,  are  equipped 
with  doors  and  electric  lights,  and  are  well  furnished.  The  hotel  table 
is  suppUed  from  the  commissary  of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  Puget 
Sound  Railway  at  Tacoma  and  is  satisfactory.  A  complete  refrigerat- 
ingplant  is  operated  in  connection  with  the  hotel. 

The  Longmire  Hotel,  maintained  on  the  Longmu^  patented  tract 
at  Longmire  Springs,  is  a  small  frame  building  with  12  rooms.  Tents 
are  used  in  connection,  and  it  is  operated  as  a  second-class  hostelry 
and  does  a  large  business. 

At  Paradise  Vallejr^  a  distance  of  6  J  miles  by  trail  and  14  miles  by 
road  from  Longmire  Springs,  a  tent  camp  with  60  tents  is  maintained 
by  John  L.  Reese.  Tnis  camp  is  run  at  its  full  capacity  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August. 

At  Indian  Henry's  Hunting  Groimd,  a  distance  of  6^  miles  by 
trail  from  Longmire  Springs,  a  tent  camp  with  15  tents  is  maintained 
by  George  B.  Ilall  ana  does  a  good  business. 

The  sanitary  conditions  at  these  camps  are  not  satisfactory, 
and  this  defect  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  construction  of  a  sewer 
system  or  septic  tanks. 

SPECIAL.  PERMITS. 

The  Tacoma  Carriage  &  Baggage  Transfer  Co.  operates  a  stage 
line  in  the  park,  using  28  head  of  horses,  three  4-seated  and  four 
3-seated  stages  from  Longmire  Springs  to  Paradise  Valley,  and 
between  Ashford  and  Longmire  Springs  three  18-passenger  auto- 
mobile stages,  one  automobile  for  transporting  express  and  baggage, 
and  a  freight  wagon.  This  company  conducts  its  business  m  a 
satisfactory  manner,  and  the  equipment  is  as  good  as  may  be  expected, 
considering  that  its  permit  to  operate  in  the  park  is  granted  omj  from 
year  to  year. 

George  B.  Hall  conducts  a  livery  business  at  Longmire  Springs 
and  uses  37  saddle  and  pack  horses  and  13  driving  horses.  He 
operates .  three  3-seated  stage  wagons  between  Longmire  Springs 
and  Paradise  Valley,  and  saddle  and  pack  trains  into  Indian  Hen^^ 
Hunting  Ground,  and  gives  satisfactory  service. 

A  general  photographic  business  is  conducted  in  tents  at  Longmire 
Springs  by  Mr.  L.  G.  Linkletter,  who  makes  a  specialty  of  taking 
pnotographs  of  parties,  and  carries  in  stock  a  good  line  of  park  views. 
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Permits  to  operate  rented  automobiles  in  and  through  the  park 
were  issued  to  Tacoma  Toiu'ing  Car  Co.,  Tacoma  Auto  Livery  Co., 
Ridgeway  &  Hathaway,  and  C.  E.  Wakefield. 

Four  persons  were  authorized  by  special  permits  to  act  as  guides 
in  the  park  during  the  season  of  1911. 

A  speciid-use  permit  was  granted  the  Tacoma  Eastern  Railroad 
Co.  for  the  construction  of  a  telephone  line  through  the  park.  All 
connections  were  made,  and  the  line  was  in  operation  to  Longmire 
Springs  June  10,  1911.  It  is  well  constructed,  has  been  kept  in 
good  repair,  and  greatly  faciUtates  operations  in  the  park. 

June  1,  1911,  a  five-year  lease  was  made  in  favor  of  Fred  George 
for  a  smali  strip  of  land  at  Longmire  Springs  on  wliich  to  construct 
a  building  to  be  used  in  carrying  on  an  ice  cream,  confectionery,  and 
camp  grocery  business  for  the  acconmiodation  of  tourists  and  others 
in  the  park.  The  building,  which  is  well  located  and  attractive  in 
appearance,  was  completed  July  1,  and  the  business  has  been  con- 
ducted in  a  satisfactory  manner  during  the  summer  months. 

ESTIMATES  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Estimates  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  are  as  follows:  Salaries,  $7,000; 
road  maintenance,  $10,000;  trail  construction,  $10,000;  for  repair 
and  improvement  of  trails,  $500;  protection  from  forest  nres,  $1,000; 
for  widening  the  present  road  to  16  feet  and  macadamizing  for  its 
entire  len^n,  $145,000;  for  extending  the  road  into  Indian  Henry's 
Hunting  Ground,  $60,000;  for  making  a  survey  for  a  complete  system 
of  roads  in  the  park,  $25,000;  total,  $258,500. 

The  Government  road  now  completed  into  Paradise  Vallejr  should 
be  widened  and  improved  before  new  roads  are  constructed,  in  order 
to  make  it  safe  for  the  combined  traffic  of  stages  and  automobiles. 
TTie  road  should  also  be  extended  as  surveyed  and  partially  con- 
structed 1  mile  above  its  present  terminus  in  Paradise  Valley,  and 
from  a  point  4  miles  above  Longmire  Springs  into  Indian  Henry's 
Hunting  Ground.  A  survey  should  be  made  for  a  complete  system 
of  roads  in  the  park  with  the  object  of  extending  the  present  road 
around  the  east  and  north  sides  of  the  mountain.  When  the  survey 
is  completed,  or  such  portion  of  it  as  will  enable  construction  work 
on  the  new  road  to  be  started,  work  may  be  commenced  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  park,  thereby  opening  up  the  beautiful  mountain 
parks  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  ana  in  the  southeastern  part 
to  make  connection  with  the  road  system  of  Yakima  County.  The 
road  should  be  constructed  at  the  lowest  practicable  elevation  and 
if  all  points  of  interest  can  not  be  reached  m  this  way,  branch  roads 
should  be  built  to  them.  If  the  road  is  constructed  at  a  high  eleva- 
tion it  will  be  open  for  travel  but  a  few  weeks  each  year,  as  it  will  be 
buried  in  snow  until  late  in  the  summer.  A  complete  system  of 
trails  is  very  necessary  and  should  be  given  immediate  consideration. 
Four  thousand  one  hundred  feet  of  wire  fence  should  be  built  in  Para- 
dise Valley  and  Indian  Henry's  Hunting  Ground  to  form  a  pasture  for 
loose  stock  in  order  that  it  may  be  kept  from  destroying  the  flora  in 
these  mountain  valleys.  The  vaUdity  of  all  mining  locations  in  the 
park  should  be  ascertained  and  those  not  held  in  good  faith  canceled. 
All  brush  and  refuse  resulting  from  the  construction  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  road,  minipg  operations,  and  from  other  causes  should  be  burned 
during  the  wet  season.  Congressional  action  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  p^rk  by  proper  legislation  from  game  trespass,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  fine  for  the  violation  of  the  regulations  in  this  respect  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  is  further  recommended 
that  men  employed  to  police  the  park  be  known  as  "park  scoute," 
instead  of  rangers,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  rangers 
employed  in  national  forests. 

Very  respectfully,  Edw.  S.  Hall, 

Superintendent. 
The  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 
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RULES  AND  REGUI^TIONS. 

aENEBAL  BEairULTIONS  OF  JT7NE  10,  1908. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred  by  the  acts  of  Congress 
approved  March  2,  1899,  and  May  27,  1908,  the  following  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Mount  Rainier  National  Park, 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  are  hereby  established,  and  made  public: 

1.  It  is  forbidden  to  injure  or  disturb  in  any  manner  any  of  the 
mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities,  or  wonders  on  the  Oovemment 
lands  withm  the  park. 

2.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injure  any  timber  growing  on  the  park 
lands,  or  to  deface  or  injure  any  Government  property.  Camping 
parties  will  be  allowed  to  use  dead  or  fallen  timber  lor  fuel. 

3.  Fires  should  be  hghted  only  when  necessary  and  completely 
extinguished  when  not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  must  be 
exercised  at  all  times  to  avoid  setting  fire  to  the  timber  and  grass. 

4.  Hunting  or  killing,  woundinff  or  capturing  any  bird  or  wild 
animal  on  the  park  lands,  except  dangerous  animals  when  necessary 
to  prevent  them  from  destroying  life  or  inflicting  an  injury,  is  pro- 
hibited. The  outfits,  including  guns,  traps,  teams,  horses,  or  means 
of  transportation  used  by  persons  engaged  in  hunting,  killing,  trap- 
ping, ensnaring,  or  capturing  such  birds  or  wild  animals,  or  m  pos- 
session of  game  killed  on  the  park  lands  imder  other  circumstances 
than  prescribed  above,  will  be  taken  up  by  the  superintendent  and 
held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  except  in 
cases  where  it  is  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  outfit  is  not 
the  property  of  the  person  or  persons  violating  this  regiilation  and 
the  actual  owner  thereof  was  not  a  party  to  such  violation.  Fire- 
arms will  only  be  permitted  in  the  park  on  written  permission  from 
the  superintendent  thereof. 

5.  Fishing  with  nets,  seines,  traps,  or  by  the  use  of  drugs  or  explo- 
sives, or  in  any  other  way  than  with  hook  or  line,  is  prohibited. 
Fishing  for  purposes  of  merchandise  or  profit  is  forbidden.  Fishing 
may  be  prohibited  by  order  of  the  superintendent  in  any  of  the  waters 
of  the  park,  or  hmited  therein  to  any  specified  season  of  the  year, 
until  otnerwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

6.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently,  engage  in 
any  business,  or  erect  buildings,  etc.,  upon  the  Government  lands  in 
the  park  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  superintendent  may  grant  authority  to  competent 
persons  to  act  as  guides  and  revoke  the  same  in  his  discretion.  No 
pack  trains  wiU  be  allowed  in  the  park  unless  in  charge  of  a  duly 
registered  guide. 

7.  Owners  of  patented  lands  within  the  park  Umits  are  entitled  to 
the  full  use  and  enjoyment  thereof;  such  lands,  however,  shall  have 
the  metes  and  bounds  thereof  so  marked  and  defined  that  they  may 
be  readily  distinguished  from  the  park  lands.  Stock  may  be  taken 
over  the  park  lands  to  patented  lands  with  the  written  permission 
and  imder  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent. 

8.  Hereafter  the  location  of  mining  claims  under  the  mineral-land 
laws  of  the  United  States  is  prohibited  within  the  park.    Persons 
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who  have  heretofore  acquired  in  good  faith  rights  to  any  mining  loca- 
tion or  locations  shall  not  be  permitted  to  injure,  destroy,  or  interfere 
with  the  retention  in  their  natural  condition  of  any  timber,  mineral 
deposits,  natural  curiosities,  or  wonders  within  saia  park  outside  the 
boundaries  of  their  respective  mining  claims  duly  located  and  held 
under  the  mineral-land  laws. 

9.  The  herding  or  grazing  of  loose  stock  or  cattle  of  any  kind  on 
the  Government  lands  in  the  park,  as  well  as  the  driving  of  such  stock 
or  cattle  over  the  same,  is  strictly  forbidden,  except  in  such  cases 
where  authority  therefor  is  granted  by  the  superintendent. 

10.  No  drinting  saloon  or  barroom  will  be  permitted  upon  GJovem- 
ment  lands  in  the  park. 

11.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  dis- 
played on  the  Government  lands  within  the  reservation,  except  such 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  guidance  of  the  public. 

12.  "Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  con- 
duct or  bad  behavior,  or  who  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  will  be 
smnmarily  removed  from  the  park  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  return 
without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
the  superintendent  of  the  park. 

No  lessee  or  licensee  shall  retain  in  his  employ  anv  person  whose 
presence  in  the  park  shall  be  deemed  and  declared  oy  the  superin- 
tendent to  be  suDversive  of  the  good  order  and  management  of  the 
reservation. 

13.  The  superintendent  designated  by  the  Secretary  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  remove  all  trespassers  from  the  Government 
lands  in  the  park  and  enforce  these  rules  and  regidations  and  all  the 
provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  aforesaid. 

BSairULTIONS  OF  JUNB  10,  1908,  GOVSBNINa  THB  HCPOUNDINO 
AND  DISPOSITION  OF  LOOSB  LIVE  STOCK 

Horses,  cattle,  or  other  domestic  live  stock  running  at  large  or 
being  herded  or  grazed  in  the  Mount  Rainier  National  rark  without 
authority  from  tne  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  be  taken  up  and 
impounded  by  the  superintendent,  who  wiU  at  once  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  owner,  if  known.  If  the  owner  is  not  known,  notice  of 
such  impounding,  giving  a  description  of  the  animal  or  animals,  witiii 
the  brands  thereon,  will  be  posted  in  six  public  places  inside  the  park 
and  in  two  public  places  outside  the  park.  Any  owner  of  an  anunal 
thus  impounded  may,  at  any  time  beiore  the  safe  thereof,  reclaim  the 
same  upon  proving  ownership  and  paying  the^  cost  of  notice  and  all 
expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up  and  detention  of  such  animal^  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  same.  ^  If  any  animal 
thus  impounded  shall  not  be  reclauned  within  thirty  days  from 
notice  to  the  owner  or  from  the  date  of  posting  notices,  it  shall  be 
sold  at  pubUc  auction  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
superintendent  after  ten  days'  notice,  to  be  given  by  posting  notices 
in  six  public  places  in  the  park  and  two  public  places  outside  the 
park,  and  by  mailing  to  the  owner,  if  known,  a  copy  thereof. 

All  money  receiv^  from  the  sale  of  such  animals  and  remaining 
after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up,  impound- 
ing, and  selling  thereof  shall  be  carefully  retained  by  the  superin- 
tendent in  a  separate  fimd  foi:  a  period  of  six  months,  during  which 
time  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  animal  may  be  claimed  by 
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and  paid  to  the  owner  upon  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  proof 
of  ownership,  and  if  not  so  claimed  within  six  months  from  tne  date 
of  sale,  such  proceeds  shall  be  turned  into  the  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park  fund. 

The  superintendent  shall  keep  a  record;  in  which  shall  be  sat  down 
a  description  of  all  animals  impounded,  giving  the  brands  found  on 
them,  the  date  and  locahty  of  the  taking  up,  the  date  of  all  notices 
and  manner  in  which  they  were  given,  the  date  of  sale,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  purchaser,  the  amount  for  which  each  animal  was  sold 
and  the  cost  incurred  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  disposition  of 
theproceeds. 

Tne  superintendent  will,  in  each  instance,  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  ascertain  the  owner  of  animals  impounded  and  to  give  actual 
notice  thereof  to  such  owner. 

BBaTTULTIONS  OF  MABCH  29,  1911,  GOVEBNINa  THE  ADMISSION 
OF  AUTOMOBILES  AND  MOTOBCYCLES. 

Pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1899  (30 
Stat.,  993),  setting  aside  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Washington 
as  a  public  jpark,  the  following  regulations  governing  the  admission 
of  automobiles  and  motorcycles  into  the  Mount  Rainier  National  Park, 
during  the  season  of  1911,  are  hereby  established  and  made  public: 

1.  No  automobile  or  motorcycle  will  be  permitted  within  the  metes 
and  bounds  of  the  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  unless  the  owner 
thereof  secures  a  written  permit  from  the  superintendent,  Edward  S. 
Hall,  Ashford^  Washington,  or  his  representative. 

2.  AppUcations  for  permits  must  show:  (a)  Name  of  owner,  (6) 
number  of  machine,  (c)  name  of  driver,  and  (d)  inclusive  dates  for 
which  permit  is  desired,  not  exceeding  one  year,  and  be  accompanied 
by  a  fee  of  $5  for  each  automobile  and  $1  for  each  motorcycle. 

Permits  must  be  presented  to  the  superintendent  or  his  authorized 
representatives  at  tne  park  entrance  on  the  Government  road.  The 
permittee  will  not  be  allowed  to  do  a  transportation  business  in  the 

£ark  without  a  special  license  therefor  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
aterior. 

3.  The  use  of  automobiles  and  motorcycles  will  be  permitted  on 
the  Government  road  from  the  western  boundary  of  Mx)unt  Rainier 
National  Park  to  Longmire  Springs  between  the  hours  of  7  a.  m.  and 
8.30  p.  m.,  but  no  automobile  or  motorcycle  shall  enter  the  park  or 
leave  Longmire  Springs  in  the  direction  of  the  western  boundary, 
later  than  8  p.  m.;  the  use  of  automobiles  and  motorCTcles  to  be 
permitted  on  the  Government  road  between  Longmire  Springs  and 
the  Glacier  between  the  hours  of  9  a.  m.  and  9.30  p.  m.,  but  no  automo- 
bile or  motorcycle  shall  leave  Longmire  Springs  in  the  direction  of 
Nisqually  Glacier  later  than  7  p.  m. 

4.  When  teams,  saddle  horses,  or  pack  trains  approach,  automo- 
biles and  motorcycles  will  take  position  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
roadway,  regardless  of  the  direction  in  which  they  are  going,  taking 
care  that  sufficient  room  is  left  on  the  inside  for  horses  to  pass. 

6.  Automobiles  and  motorcycles  will  stop  when  teams,  saddle 
horses,  or  pack  trains  approach,  and  remain  at  rest  until  they  have 

Eassed  or  until  the  drivers  are  satisfied  regarding  the  safety  of  their 
orses. 

6.  Speed  will  be  limited  to  6  miles  per  hour,  except  on  straight 
stretches  where  approaching  teams,  saddle  horses,  and  pack  trams 
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will  be  yisibley  when,  if  none  are  in  sight,  this  speed  may  be  increased 
to  the  rate  indicated  on  signboards  along  the  road;  in  no  event, 
howeyeri  shall  it  exceed  15  miles  per  hour. 

7.  Signal  with  horn  will  be  given  at  or  near  every  bend  to  annomice 
to  approaching  drivers  the  proximity  of  a  machine. 

8.  Morses  have  the  right  of  way,  and  automobiles  and  motorcycles 
will  be  backed  or  otherwise  handled,  as  necessary,  so  as  to  enable 
horses  to  pass  with  safety. 

9.  All  permits  granted  at  any  time  when  automobiles  can  ent^  the 
park  will  expire  on  December  31  of  the  year  of  issue. 

All  automobile  and  motorcycle  regulations  heretofore  issued  are 
canceled  and  revoked. 

10.  Violation  of  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  or  the  general  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  park,  will  cause  the  revocation  of 

Sennit;  will  subject  the  owner  of  tne  automobile  or  motorcycle  to  any 
amages  occasioned  thereby  and  to  ejectment  from  the  reservation, 
and  be  cause  for  refusal  to  issue  a  new  permit  to  the  owner  without 
prior  sanction  in  writing  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

BXOB&PT  F&OM  AN  ACT  BNTITLED  «AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDB  FOB 
DBTEBMININO  THB  HEIBS  OF  DECEASED  INDIANS,  FOB  TBB 
DISPOSITION  AND  SALE  OF  ALLOTMENTS  OF  DECEASED  INDIANS, 
FOB  THE  LEASING  OF  ALLOTMENTS,  AND  FOB  OTHEB  PT7BPOSB8/* 
APPBOVED  JUNE  26,  1910  (36  STAT.,  857),  PBOVIDINO  PUNISH- 
MENT FOB  DEPBED  ATION8  AND  FOB  NOT  EZTINOX7ISHINO  FIBBB 
ON  PT7BLIC  LANDS,  ETC. 

Sec.  6.  That  section  fifty  of  the  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  codify, 
revise,  and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States^"  approved 
March  fourth,  nineteen,  hundred  and  nine  (Thirty-nfth  United 
States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  one  thousand  and  mnety-eight),  is 
hereby  amended  so  as  to  read: 

''Sec.  50.  Whoever  shall  unlawfully  cut,  or  aid  in  unlawfully  cut- 
ting, or  shall  wantonly  injure  or  destroy,  or  procure  to  be  wantonty 
injured  or  destroyed,  any  tree,  growing,  standing,  or  being  upon  any 
land  of  the  United  States  whicn,  in  pursuance  of  law^  has  been  re- 
served or  purchased  by  the  United  States  for  any  pubhc  use,  or  upon 
any  Indian  reservation,  or  lands  belonmng  to  or  occupied  by  any 
tribe  of  Indians  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
Indian  allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by 
the  Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalienable  by  Ube 
allottee  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both." 

That  section  fifty-three  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read: 

"Sec  53.  Whoever  shall  build  a  fire  in  or  near  any  forest,  timber, 
or  other  inflammable  material  upon  the  public  domam,  or  upon  wiy 
Indian  reservation,  or  lands  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  any  trilJe 
of  Indians  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  any 
Indian  allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by 
the  Gtovemment,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inaUenable  by  the 
allottee  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  shall,  before  leaving 
said  fire,  totaUy  extinguish  the  same;  and  whoever  shall  fail  to  do  so 
shall  be  &ied  not  more  than  one  thousand  doUars  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both." 
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REPORT  OF  ACTING  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  MESA  VERDE 
NATIONAL  PARK. 


Office  of  the  Acting  Supbeintendbnt, 

MancoSj  Cclo.^  Augusts,  1911. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  man- 
agement of  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  for  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1911. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

This  park  was  established  by  act  of  Congress  approved  Jime  29, 
1906  (34  Stat^  616).  It  is  situated  in  the  extreme  southwestern  por- 
tion of  the  State  of  Colorado,  in  the  county  of  Montezuma,  and 
embraces  an  area  of  66.2  square  miles  (42,376  acres).  The  park  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who,  in.  pursuance 
of  legal  authority,  has  prescribed  rules  and  regmations  for  the  ad- 
ministration thereof. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  principal  geographic  features  of  the  park  are  the  Rio  Mancos, 
which  cuts  through  it  from  northeast  to  southwest,  forming  a  canj^on 
from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  in  depth,  and  the  Mesa  Verde  proper,  which 
lies  on  both  sides  of  this  gorge,  mostly  on  the  northwestern  side. 
The  mesa  is  cut  in  shreds  bv  narrow  lateral  canyons  of  great  beauty, 
which  present  successions  of  huge  promontories,  sculptured  ledges  ana 
bold  and  jagged  cliffs.  The  Navajo,  Ruin,  Moccasin,  and  Ute  Canyons 
are  the  principal  ones  which  enter  the  Mancos  from  the  north,  with 
tributary  canyons  known  as  Garfield,  Prater,  Fewkes,  Soda,  and  many 
others.  These  fimiish  the  labyrinth  of  cliffs  in  the  high  and  almost 
inaccessible  recesses  in  which  are  found  the  abandoned  homes  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants.  Fort  Lewis,  Grass,  and  Weber  canyons  enter  the 
Mancos  from  the  east,  and  these  also  contain  many  ancient  ruins. 

The  altitude  of  the  park  is  approximately  7,000  feet,  the  highest 
elevation  being  Point  Lookout,  on  the  northern  rim,  which,  according 
to  recent  measurements  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  is 
8,400  feet  above  sea  level.     The  table-land  slopes  southward. 

IX)CATION  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  RUINS. 

Within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  park  are  approximately  400  ruins, 
of  the  type  mown  as  *' Cliff  Dwellings"  and  * 'Ancient  Pueblos. 
Tlifise  comprise  by  far  the  most  remarkable  jgroup  of  ancient  struc- 
tures in  the  United  States.  For  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
these  invaluable  remains  of  antiquity  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park 
was  established. 
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The  principal  and  most  accessible  ruins  are  the  Spruce  Tree  Hoi^, 
locatea  near  the  head  of  Navajo  Canyon,  the  Qiff  Palace,  about  2 
miles  east  of  Spruce  Tree  House,  located  in  branch  of  Cliff  Canyon  and 
reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  famous  works  of  prehistoric  man  in 
existence,  and  Balcony  House,  a  mile  east  of  the  Cliff  Palace,  in  Cliff 
Canyon.  The  United  States  Geolo^cal  Survey  has  nearly  completed 
a  topographical  map  of  the  park,  wiich,  when  finished,  will  give  the 
exact  location  of  each  ruin  of  importance  in  the  reservation. 

CUSTODIANSHIP. 

The  custodianship  of  the  park  is  delegated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  the  superintendent,  whose  offices  are  maintained  m  Man- 
cos,  Colo.,  the  nearest  town  to  the  park  having  railroad  facilities. 
The  superintendent  is  assisted  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  by  park 
rangers,  who  act  as  guides  for  tourists  and  police  the  park. 

Mr.  Hans  M.  Randolph,  former  superintendent  of  the  park,  severed 
his  connection  with  the  service  April  19,  1911,  and  under  designation 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  1  entered  on  duty  as  acting  superin- 
tendent of  the  reservation  May  13,  1911. 

ORDER. 

A  high  standard  of  order  has  been  maintained  in  the  park  since  it 
became  a  Federal  reservation.  Prior  to  that  time  many  of  the  clM 
dwellings  were  broken  into  by  tourists  and  curiosity  seekers  in  search 
of  pottery,  arrowheads,  and  other  relics  of  the  ancient  inhabitants. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  STOCK. 

Cattle  and  sheep  belonging  to  owners  of  patented  claims  upon  the 
mesa  have  been  moved  up  from  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Reservation 
and  other  points  in  the  valleys  to  the  summer  range  on  the  mesa. 
The  park  contains  excellent  grazing  tracts,  and  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  25,  1910,  providing  for  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  park,  grazing  permits  have  been 
issued  by  the  department  at  reasonable  rates,  for  this  pasturage. 
The  proceeds  will  be  turned  into  the  Treasury,  as  providled  by  the 
l^islation  mentioned. 

ROADS  AND  TRAILS. 

During  the  past  year  the  main  wagon-road  construction,  under  the 
direction  of  my  predecessor,  was  completed  to  station  No.  166,  about 
3 J  miles  from  roint  Lookout.  On  May  6,  1911,  imder  instructions 
from  the  department,  proposals  were  asked  for  the  construction  of 
additional  road  and  the  cleaning  out  and  repair  of  the  constructed 
road.  Bids  were  opened  June  2,  1911,  and  the  road-work  contract 
awarded  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  A.  Decker,  of  Mancos,  the  lowest  bidder. 
This  contract  provides  for  further  road  construction  from  station  166 
to  station  343,  following  the  line  of  survey  heretofore  run.  TTie 
contractor  is  now  actively  engaged  upon  the  undertaking,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  portion  imder  contract  will  be  finished  by  the  close 
of  the  present  summer. 
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The  eauipment  purchased  by  the  Gk>yerDment  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  road  camp,  together  with  all  machinery  and  tools  owned  by  the 
Government  and  used  in  previous  years  on  the  road  work,  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  contractor  for  ms  use  on  the  work,  in  accordance 
with  the  terpis  of  the  contract. 

Upon  the  completion  of  that  portion  of  the  road  now  under  con- 
tract, there  will  remain  to  be  constructed,  in  order  to  connect  with  that 
portion  heretofore  built  northward  from  Spruce  Tree  House  6  miles 
700  feet  along  the  line  of  the  Mills  survey.  The  cost  of  this  latter 
work  has  been  estimated  at  $6,900.  Upon  the  completion  of  this 
work,  the  entire  route  to  the  ruins  will  be  traversable  by  wagons. 
The  road  heretofore  constructed,  however,  from  the  base  of  roint 
Lookout  to  Praters  Canyon,  which  portion  is  cut  into  the  steep  and 
precipitous  sides  of  the  mesa  through  soft  soil,  shale,  and  sanorocki 
must  be  widened  and  surfaced  with  crushed  rock  to  make  the  same 
solid  and  safe  for  tourist  travel.  ^  The  insecure  foundation  of  the 
present  roadbed  between  these  points  permits  sUdes  and  caving  in 
rainy  seasons,  necessitating  contmuous  repair  work  to  make  it  pas- 
sable. It  must  be  borne  m  mind  that  tnis  highway  ascends  to  a 
great  height,  the  steep  rim  rock  of  the  mesa  towering  for  himdreds 
of  feet  above  on  the  inside,  with  an  abrupt  and  nearly  perpendicular 
descent  of  a  thousand  feet  or  more  on  the  outside  rim.  If  the  park 
is  to  be  developed  in  such  a  manner  that  a  heavy  ii^ux  of  tourists  and 
visitors  is  to  be  reasonably  expected,  this  road  must  be  put  in  such 
condition  that  vehicles  of  all  descriptions,  including  coaches  and 
automobiles,  may  traverse  it  with  safety.  In  addition  to  the  widen- 
ing and  surfacing  above  mentioned,  all  threatening  rock  and  earth 
formations  on  the  heights  above  the  road  should  be  blown  out  and 
removed.  When  this  is  done,  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  will 
contain  a  safe  and  substantial  road,  and  a  scenic  highway  of  remark- 
able beauty,  which  will  open  the  door,  so  long  locked  oy  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  wilderness,  to  the  mystic  and  f  ascmating  country  of  the 
cliff  dwellers. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  springs  at  Spruce  Tree  and  Balcony  houses  yield  a  supply  of 
excellent  water  sufficient  for  present  needs,  but  a  further  water  supply 
must  be  developed  at  the  ruins  to  meet  the  increased  travel  wnich 
will  undoubtedly  follow  the  completion  of  the  main  wagon  road.  ^  A 
geolo^cal  examination  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  developing 
artesian  water  to  meet  the  future  demand.  Wells  have  been  dug 
and  windmills  constructed  in  Prater  and  Ruin  canyons  along  the 
line  of  survey  of  the  road,  and  these  should  supply  the  water  needed 
during  the  building  of  the  highway  and  supply  the  needs  of  tourists 
en  route  to  the  rums. 

TRAVEL. 

During  the  past  year  206  visitors  have  registered  at  Spruce  Tree 
House  camp.  No  heavy  traffic  can  be  reasonably  anticipated  until 
the  wagon  road  is  finished,  as  the  present  horseback  trip  necessarily 
involved  in  the  journey  to  the  ruins  deters  many  who,  oy  reason  of 
age,  infirmity,  or  lack  of  physical  stamina,  are  wholly  unable  to 
unaei^o  the  strain  of  the  tnp  over  the  rough  mountain  trails. 
11355'— INT  1911— VOL  1—41 
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EXCAVATION  AND  REPAIR. 

The  work  of  excavation  and  repair  on  Cliff  Palace  and  Spruce  Tree 
house  under  Federal  appropriations  has  been  completed,  and  further 
work  along  these  lines  on  other  ruins  will  be  deferred  until  the  wagon 
road  is  constructed,  the  latter  being  regarded  as  the  most  urgent  need 
of  the  park. 

Durmg  the  fall  of  1910,  Prof.  Edgar  L.  Hewett^  director  of  the 
School  01  American  Archseologv,  Archaeological  Institute  of  America, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Nusbaum,  constructor  of  the  institution, 
made  a  preliminary  study  of  the  conditions  of  the  Balcony  House, 
which  showed  that  the  work  of  excavating  would  be  comparatively 
smaU,  but  that  the  work  necessary  to  preserve  the  remaining  walls 
from  further  deterioration  would  be  very  difficult.  It  was  found 
that  the  principal  remaining  walls  of  the  Balcony  House  had  been 
badly  shattered  and  weakened  by  shocks  occasioned  by  stone  falling 
from  the  roof  of  the  cavern,  as  well  as  by  the  operations  of  vandals 
in  years  past.  These  gentlemen,  after  fufly  considering  the  condition 
of  these  walls,  deemed  it  best  to  secure  the  services  of  a  coMulting 
constructor  and  an  expert  stonemason  before  proceeding  with  the 
work.  It  was  not  their  purpose  to  attempt  to  do  more  m  the  way 
of  restoration  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  further 
deterioration.  For  the  preservation  of  the  walls  tnat  were  found 
to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition,  the  constructors  agreed  upon  a  srj^s- 
tem  of  supports  by  means  of  angle  irons,  which,  while  probaDly 
slightly  out  of  place  in  connection  with  ruins  of  this  character,  would 
make  the  walls  as  secure  as  would  anything  else. 

The  work  of  repairs  on  Balcony  House  was  made  possible  through 
the  setting  aside  by  the  Colorado  CliflF  Dwellers' Association,  of  which 
Mrs.  Virginia  McClurg  is  recent  general,  the  sum  of  $1,000,  which 
this  department  augmented  by  the  allotment  of  $500  from  the  park 
appropriation.  A  detailed  report  of  this  work,  it  is  imderstood, 
will  be  published  by  the  American  Institute  of  Archaeology. 

LANDS. 

The  negotiations  with  the  Southern  Ute  Indians  looking  to  an  ex- 
change of  lands  whereby  the  United  States  is  to  acquire  title  to  that 
portion  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Reservation  containing  the  pre- 
nistoric  ruins  of  importance,  in  exchange  for  grazing  lands  suitable  to 
the  Indians,  were  concluded  during  the  past  year.  A  treaty  has  been 
negotiated  with  the  Southern  Utes,  a  majority  of  the  Indians  signing 
the  same,  whereunder  the  Government  takes  the  following-described 
land: 

Beginning  on  the  range  line  between  ranges  14  and  15  west,  in  township  34^  north, 
where  the  same  intersects  the  north  bonnda^  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  KeservatiiBi; 
thence  due  south  3  miles  and  60  chains  to  the  southeast  comer;  thence  due  west  5 
miles  and  40  chains  to  the  southwest  comer;  thence  due  north  3  miles  and  60  chainf 
to  the  intersection  of  the  north  boimdary  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indiim  Reeervatioii; 
thence  due  east  5  miles  and  40  chains  along  the  said  north  boimdary  of  the  Sou  then 
Ute  Indian  Reservation  to  the  northeast  comer  and  place  of  beginning,  containing 
12,760  acres. 

For  this  tract  the  Government  has  agreed  to  give  the  Indians  a 
tract  lying  west  of  the  present  park  2  J  miles  north  and  south  and  4 
pailes  east  and  west,  containing  about  6,000  acres,  and  a  second  tract 
in  townships  34^  and  35  north,  range  17  west,  lying  along  the  old  res- 
ervation line  and  just  south  of  the  Ute  Mountain,  containing  about 
19,000  acres. 
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The  i)roYisions  of  this  treaty  will  be  carried  into  effect  upon  its 
ratification  by  Congress. 

No  imperfected  entries  within  the  park  now  remain.  The  pat- 
ented holdings  therein  are  as  follows: 

Patented  holdings  in  Mesa  Verde  NoHoTial  Park 

[AJl  In  T.  35  N.,  R.  14  W.,  N.  M.  P.  M.] 

Acres. 
H.  E.  915,  made  Feb.  20,  1900,  by  Albert  Prater,  for  SE.  J  SE.  J,  sec.  18,  E.  i 

NE.},NE.}SE.  J,  sec.  19,  patented  Nov.  14, 1905 160 

H.  E.  0939,  made  Mar.  19,  1900,  by  Mabjm  Morefield  (now  Armstrong),  for 

E.  i  NW  J,  E.iSW.},  sec.  20,  patented  Ai^.  25, 1910 160 

C.  E.  339,  made  Apr.  10, 1889,  by  Frederick  Richards,  for  NE.  J  SW.  },  sec.  26, 

patented  July  14, 1891 40 

0.  E.  395,  made  Oct.  15,  1889,  by  George  M.  Comfort,  for  NE.  }  NW.  },  sec.  26, 

patented  July  14, 1891 t....        40 

H.  E.  0354,  made  Sept.  11,  1903,  by  Ellen  Elizabeth  Waters,  for  W.  i  NE.  J 

and  W.  }SE.  },  sec.  28,  patented  May  15, 1911 160 

H.  E.  1021,  made  Feb.  16, 1900,  by  William  F.  Prater,  for  SE.  }  SE.  },  sec.  19, 

and  E.  i  NE.  },  NE.  i  SE.  i,  eec.  30,  patented  Aug.  10,  1906 160 

Total 720 

The  entire  area  of  the  park  is  under  coal  withdrawal  by  Executive 
order  of  July  7,  1910. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  RESOURCES. 

By  a  provision  of  the  urgent  deficiency  act  of  June  26,  1910  (con- 
tained in  an  excerpt  set  out  in  the  appendix  to  this  report)  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  empowered  to  grant  leases  and  permits  for 
the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park,  the  fxmds  derived  therefrom  to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

Pursuant  thereto,  on  January  21  and  23,  1911,  coal-mining  leases 
were  entered  into  by  the  Government,  with  William  John  Jordan  and 
George  S.  Todd,  respectively,  of  Cortez,  Colo.,  covering  certain  tracts 
in  the  western  portion  of  the  park.  These  leases,  whicn  are  identical, 
provide  in  substance  for  coal  mining  at  a  royalty  of  10  cents  per  ton 
per  mine  run,  the  lessees  paying  as  advance  royalty  the  sxmi  of  $50 
each  for  the  first  year  and  $100  each  annually  for  succeeding  years, 
the  term  of  the  leases  being  six  years. 

Since  the  making  of  the  above  leases  the  mine  opened  by  Mr.  Todd 
has  been  supplying  the  town  of  Cortez,  the  county  seat  of  Montezuma 
County,  witn  fuel.  An  opening  has  been  made  in  the  rim  rock  of  the 
mesa,  approximately  2,200  feet  above  the  Cortez  Plain,  and  the  co^^l 
taken  out  is  of  good  quality;  260  tons  have  been  produced  from  this 
mine  up  to  July  1,  1911. 

The  tract  covered  by  the  Jordan  lease  has  not  as  yet  produced  coal 
in  merchantable  quantities,  but  such  production  is  to  fee  reasonably 
anticipated  upon  the  completion  of  tne  mine  road  now  imder  con- 
struction by  Mr.  Jordan  and  the  installation  of  a  tramway,  for  which 
negotiations  are  being  made  by  the  lessee. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 
BOUND  ABIES. 

In  view  of  the  consimmiation  of  the  recent  treaty  with  the  Utes, 
and  in  the  event  of  its  ratification  by  Congress,  whereimder  the  Gov- 
ernment will  acqmre  jurisdiction  over  the  tract  embracing  the  most 
notable  and  important  ruins,  I  reconmiend  that  Federal  control  over 
the  S^-mile  strip  surroimding  the  park  be  relinquished,  as  this  terri- 
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toiy  contains  no  ruins  of  magnitude  or  unusual  importance,  and  it  is 
wholly  impossible  to  properly  police  the  same  with  the  present  limited 
ranger  force. 

BOAD  BUILDING. 

I  most  earnestly  recommend  that  eveiy  effort  be  put  forth  to  seciire 
an  appropriation  sufficient  to  complete  the  main  wagon  road  above 
mentioned  and  to  widen,  repair,  and  surface  that  portion  heretofore 
constructed.  The  completion  of  this  highway  is  miperatively  nec- 
essary to  make  the  clin  dwellings  accessible  to  the  general  public. 
The  amount  requested  in  the  estimates  embodied  herein  is  not 
believed  to  be  excessive,  but  entirely  justified  by  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  this  reservation. 

BUILDINGS. 

I  renew  prior  recommendations  that  a  suitable  building  be  con- 
structed at  Spruce  Tree  House  which  will  serve  as  a  headquarters  for 
the  proper  supervision  of  the  ruins  and,  if  necessary,  for  the  acconuno- 
dation  of  travelers.  At  the  present  time  visitors  are  housed  in  tents, 
which,  though  comfortable  and  sufficient  for  present  needs,  will 
probaoly  be  madequate  to  accommodate  the  increased  travel  which 
the  future  development  of  the  park  will  bring.  The  house  when  built 
should  be  connected  by  telephone  with  Mancos.  This  will  involve 
the  construction  of  approximately  15  miles  of  telephone  line  to  con- 
nect with  the  line  on  the  Mancos-Cortez  highway  at  or  near  Point 
Lookout.    This  work  has  been  estimated  at  $125  a  mile. 

PBIVATE  HOLDINGS. 

It  is  again  recommended  that  as  soon  as  appropriations  for  such 
purpose  can  be  secured,  all  private  holdings  be  ehminated  by  purchase. 
The  presence  of  these  noldin^,  however,  has  in  no  way  emoarrassed 
the  administration  of  the  park  and  this  matter  mav  well  be  deferred 
until  the  more  pressing  needs  of  the  park  are  satisfied. 

esthcates. 

I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  an  appropriation  covering  the 
following  amounts,  be  requested  of  Congress  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1913: 
Administration  expenses,  including  superintendent's,  rangers',  and  clerk's 

salaries $5,000 

Incidental  office  expenses 300 

Telephone  service  (including  proposed  park  line) 75 

Office  rent 240 

Ck)mpletion  of  main  wagon  road  from  stake  No.  343  to  stake  No.  668  (local 

contractor's  estimate) 7, 000 

Widening  and  surfacinfi|  constructed  road  and  blasting  out  earth  and  rock 
formations  above  roaabed  (estimate  of  Geological  Survey  engineers,  sub- 
ject to  further  engineering  investigation) 20, 000 

Repair  and  maintenance  of  roads  leading  from  county  highway  to  north 
boundary  of  park  and  traversing  public  lands,  connecting  with  Mesa  Verde 

Park  load  at  Station  0 1,300 

Custodian's  house 1 3, 500 

Construction  of  telephone  line  in  park 3,000 

Contingent  expenses,  including  maintenance  of  team 1,000 

Total 41,615 

Very  respectfully, 

RiOHABD  Wright, 

Acting  Superintendent, 
The  Seoretaky  op  the  Interior. 
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APPENDIX, 

ACT  OF  JUNE  29, 1906  (34  STAT.,  616),  CBEATINa  THE  MESA  VEKDE 

NATIONAL  PABE. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  there  is  hereby  reserved  from  settlement,  entry,  sale,  or 
other  disposal,  and  set  apart  as  a  public  reservation,  all  those  certain  tracts,  i>iece8, 
and  parcels  of  land  lying  and  being  situate  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  within  the 
boundaries  particularly  described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  northwest  comer  of 
section  twenty-seven,  township  thirty-five  north,  rai^e  sixteen  west.  New  Mexico 
principal  mendian;  tnence  easterly  along  the  section  lines  to  the  southwest  comer  of 
the  southeast  quarter  of  section  twenty,  township  thirty-five  north,  ran^e  fifteen  west; 
thence  northerly  to  the  northwest  comer  of  tne  southeast  quarter  (3  said  section; 
thence  easterly  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  said  section;  thence 
northerly  to  the  northwest  comer  of  section  twenty-one,  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  norUieast  comer  of  the  northwest  quarter  oi  said  section;  thence  norUierly  to  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  southeast  Quarter  of  section  sixteen,  said  townshipj  thence 
easterly  to  the  northeast  comer  of  tne  southeast  quarter  of  section  fifteen,  said  town- 
ship; tnence  southerly  to  the  southeast  corner  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the 
southwest  comer  of  section  thirteen,  said  township;  thence  northerly  to  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  northeast  comer 
of  the  southwest  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  northeast  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the  northeast  comer  of  said 
section;  thence  northerly  to  the  northwest  comer  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section 
seven,  township  thirty-five  north,  range  fourteen  west;  thence  easterly  to  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  six,  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  four,  said  township;  thence  south- 
eriy  to  the  northwest  comer  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  nine,  said  township; 
thence  easterly  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  said  section;  thence 
southerly  to  the  northwest  comer  of  section  twenty-two,  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  nortlieast  comer  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  easterly  to  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  twenty-six,  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  southerly  to  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  thirty-five,  said  township;  thence  easterly 
to  the  northeast  comer  of  section  two,  township  thirty-four  north,  range  fourteen  west; 
thence  southerly  along  the  section  line  between  sections  one  and  two  and  between 
sections  eleven  and  twelve  to  the  northem  boundary  of  the  southem  Ute  Indian  Res- 
ervation:  thence  westerly  along  the  northem  boundary  of  said  reservation  to  the 
center  oi  section  nine,  township  thirty-four  north,  range  sixteen  west;  thence  north- 
erly along  the  quarter-section  lines  to  the  northwest  comer  of  the  southeast  quarter  of 
section  twenty-eight,  township  thirty-five  north,  range  sixteen  west;  thence  easterly 
to  ^e  northeast  comer  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  northerly  to 
the  nortiiwest  comer  of  section  twenty-seven,  said  township,  the  nlace  of  beginning. 
Sec.  2.  That  said  public  park  shall  be  known  as  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  and 
shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  prescribe  such  mles  and  regulations  and  establish  such  service  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  care  and  management  of  the  same.    Such  regulations  shall 
provide  specifically  for  the  preservation  mm.  injury  or  spoliation  of  the  ruins  and  other 
works  and  relics  of  prehistoric  or  primitive  man  within  said  park:  Provided^  That  all 

grehistoric  ruins  that  are  situated  within  Hwe  miles  of  the  boundaries  of  said  park,  as 
erein  described,  on  Indian  lands  and  not  on  lands  alienated  by  patent  from  the  owner- 
ship of  the  United  States,  are  hereby  placed  under  the  custodianship  of  the  Secretary 
of  Uke  Interior,  and  shall  be  administered  by  the  same  service  that  is  established  for 
the  custodiansnip  of  the  park. 
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• 

Sbo.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  permit 
examinations,  excavations,  and  other  gathering  of  objects  of  interest  within  said  park 
by  any  person  or  persons  wnom  he  may  deem  properly  qualified  to  conduct  such  exam- 
inations, excavations,  or  gatherings,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe:  Provided  always.  That  the  examinations,  excavations,  and  gatherings  are 
undertaken  only  for  the  benefit  of  some  reputable  museum,  university,  coil^,  or  other 
recognized  scientific  or  educational  institution,  with  a  view  to  increasmg  the  knowledge 
of  such  objects  and  aiding  the  general  advancement  of  archaeological  science. 

6eo.  4.  That  any  person  or  persona  who  may  otherwise  in  any  manner  willfully 
remove,  disturb,  destroy,  or  molest  any  of  the  ruins,  mounds,  buildings,  graves,  relics, 
or  other  evidences  of  an  ancient  oivimation  or  other  property  from  said  park  shall  be 
deemed  guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  before  any  court  naving  juris- 
diction of  such  offenses  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  twelve  months,  or  such  person  or  persons  may  be  fined  and  imprisoned, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  and  shall  be  required  to  restore  the  property  disturbed, 
if  possible. 

BTJIiBS  AND  BEaiTLATIONS. 

General  Begulations  of  March  19,  1908. 

Pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  29,  1906,  the 
following  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Mesa  Verde  National  P^k, 
in  Colorado,  are  hereby  established  and  made  public  and  extended  as  fs^  as  applicable 
to  all  prehistoric  ruins  situated  within  5  miles  of  the  boundaries  thereof  on  Indian  and 
public  lands  not  alienated  by  patent  from  the  ownership  of  the  United  States: 

1.  It  is  forbidden  to  injure  or  disturb,  except  as  herein  provided,  any  of  the  mineral 
deposits,  natural  curiosities,  wonders,  ruins,  and  other  works  and  relics  of  prehistoric 
or  primitive  man,  on  Government  lands  within  the  park  or  the  ruins,  and  other  wcn-ks 
or  relics  of  prehistoric  man  on  Government  lands  within  5  miles  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  park. 

2.  Permits  for  the  examination  of  ruins,  the  excavation  of  archaeological  sites,  and 
the  getting  of  objects  of  antiquity  will,  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior through  the  superintendent  of  the  park,  be  granted  to  accredited  representativee 
of  reputable  museums,  universities,  colleges,  or  other  recognized  scientific  or  educa- 
tional institutions,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  knowledge  of  such  objects  and  aiding 
the  general  advancement  of  archaeological  science,  under  the  conditions  and  reetric- 
tions  contained  in  present  or  future  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  8,  1906, 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  preservation  of  American  antiquities.  *^ 

3.  Persons  bearing  archaeological  permits  from  the  department  may  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  ruins  unaccoinpaniea  after  presenting  their  credentials  to  the  superintendent 
or  other  park  officer.  Persons  without  archaeological  permits  who  wish  to  visit  ajad 
enter  the  ruins  shall  in  all  cases  be  accompaniM  by  a  park  ranger  or  other  person 
duly  authorized  by  the  superintendent. 

4.  The  superintendent  is  authorized ^  in  his  discretion,  to  close  any  ruin  on  Govern- 
ment lands  within  the  park  or  the  5-mile  limit  to  visitors  when  it  shall  appear  to  him 
that  entrance  thereto  would  be  dangerous  to  visitors  or  might  result  in  injury  to  walla 
or  other  insecure  portions  thereof,  or  during  repairs. 

5.  The  superintendent  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  designate  the  place  or 
places  to  be  used  by  campers  in  the  park  and  where  firewood  can  be  obtained  by  them. 
All  garbage  and  refuse  must  be  deposited  in  places  where  it  will  not  be  offensive  to  the 
eye  or  contaminate  any  water  supply  on  the  park  lands. 

6.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injure  any  timber  growing  on  the  i»rk  lands,  except  u 
provided  in  paragraph  5  of  these  reflations,  but  dead  or  fallen  timber  may  be  taken 
by  campers  for  fuel  without  obtaining  permission  therefor. 

7.  Fires  should  be  lighted  only  when  necessary  and  completely  extinguished  wb«i 
not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  must  be  taken  at  all  times  to  avoid  setting  fire 
to  the  timber  and  grass. 

8.  Hunting  or  killing,  wounding  or  capturing,  any  bird  or  wild  animal  on  the  pexk 
lands,  except  dangerous  animals  when  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  destroying  life 
or  inflicting  an  injury,  is  prohibited .  The  outfits,  including  guns,  traps,  teams,  horses, 
or  means  of  transportation  used  by  persons  engaged  in  hunting,  killing,  trapping, 
ensnaring,  or  capturing  such  birds  or  wild  animals,  or  in  possession  of  game  killed  on 
the  park  lands  under  other  circumstances  than  those  prescribed  above,  will  be  taken 
up  by  the  superintendent  and  held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
except  in  cases  where  it  is  shown  bv  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  outfit  is  not  the 
property  of  the  person  or  persons  violating  this  r^ulation  and  the  actual  owner  thereof 
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was  not  a  party  to  such  violation.    Firearms  will  be  permitted  in  the  park  only  on 
written  permission  from  the  superintendent. 

9.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently  or  to  en^e  in  any  business 
on  the  Government  lands  in  the  park  without  permission,  in  writu^,  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  The  superintendent  may  ^prant  authority  to  competent  persons 
to  act  as  guides  and  revoke  the  same  in  his  discretion,  and  no  pack  trains  will  be 
allowed  in  the  park  unless  in  charge  of  a  duly  re^terea  guide. 

10.  Owners  of  patented  lands  within  the  park  limits  are  entitled  to  the  full  use  and 
enjoyment  thereof;  such  lands,  however,  shall  have  the  metes  and  bounds  thereof  so 
marked  and  defined  as  to  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  park  lands.  Stock  may 
be  taken  over  the  park  lands  to  patented  lands  with  the  written  permission  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  superintendent. 

11.  The  herding  or  grazing  of  loose  stock  or  cattle  of  any  kind  on  the  Government 
lands  within  the  park,  as  well  as  the  driving  of  such  stock  or  cattle  over  the  same,  is 
strictly  forbidden,  except  in  such  cases  where  authority  therefor  is  granted  by  the 
superintendent. 

12.  The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  Government  lands  in  the  park  is  strictly 
forbidden. 

13.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  displayed  on  the  (Jovem- 
ment  lands  within  the  park,  nor  upon  or  about  ruins  or  Government  lands  within  the 
5-mile  strip  siurrounding  the  same,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenience 
and  guidance  of  the  public. 

14 .  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  bjr  disorderly  conduct  or  bad  behavior, 
or  who  majr  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  will  be  summarily  removed  from  the 
park  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  return  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  the  superintendent  of  tne  park. 

15.  The  act  creating  the  park  provides  that  any  person  or  persons  who  may,  without 
having  secured  proper  permission  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  willfully  remove, 
distuTD,  destroy,  or  molest  any  of  the  ruins,  mounds,  building,  graves,  relics,  or  other 
evidences  of  an  ancient  civiuzation  or  other  property  in  said  park  snail  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  before  any  court  having  jurisdiction 
of  such  offenses  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  twelve 
months,  or  such  person  or  persons  may  be  fined  and  imprisoned,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  and  shall  be  required  to  restore  the  property  destroyed,  if  possible. 

Any  person  or  persons  guilty  of  such  vandalism  upon  Government  land  within  the 
5-mile  strip  will  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $500  or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
ninety  days,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  Ck>ngress 
approved  June  8, 1906,  entitled  ''  An  act  for  the  preservation  of  American  antiquities. " 

16.  The  superintendent  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  remove  all  trespassers  from  me  Government  lands  in  the 
park  and  to  enforce  these  rules  and  regulations  and  all  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Congress  creating  the  same. 

The  Indian  police  and  field  employees  of  the  General  Land  Office  are  required  to 
cooperate  with  the  superintendent  in  the  enforcement  of  these  regulations  as  regards 
the  5-mile  strip  surrounding  the  park. 

Beg^ulations  of  March  19,  1908,  Gk>veniing  the  Impounding  and  Disposition 

of  Loose  Live  Stock. 

Horses,  cattle,  or  other  domestic  live  stock  running  at  large  or  being  herded  or  grazed 
on  the  Government  lands  in  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  without  authority  from  the 
superintendent  of  the  park  will  be  taken  up  and  impounded  by  the  supermtendent, 
who  wiU  at  once  give  notice  thereof  to  the  owner,  if  known.  If  the  owner  is  not  known, 
notice  of  such  impoimding,  giving  a  description  of  the  animal  or  animals,  with  the 
brands  thereon,  will  be  posted  in  six  public  places  inside  the  park  and  in  two  public 
places  outside  the  park. 

Any  owner  of  an  animal  thus  impounded  may,  at  any  time  before  the  sale  thereof,' 
reclaim  the  same  imon  proving  ownership  and  paying  the  cost  of  notice  and  all  expenses 
incident  to  the  taking  up  and  detention  of  such  ammal,  including  the  cost  of  feedinc^ 
and  caring  for  the  same.  If  any  animal  thus  impounded  should  not  be  reclaimed 
within  30  days  from  notice  to  the  owner  or  from  the  date  of  posting  notices,  it  shall  be 
sold  at  public  auction  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  superintendent 
after  10  days'  notice,  to  be  given  by  posting  notices  in  six  places  in  the  park  and  two 
public  places  outside  of  the  park,  and  oy  mailing  to  the  owner,  if  known,  a  copy  thereof. 

All  money  received  from  the  sale  of  such  anunals  and  remaining  after  the  payment 
of  all  expenses  incident  to  the  taking  uj),  impounding,  and  selling  tnereof  shall  be  care- 
fully retained  by  the  superintendent  in  a  separate  fund  for  a  period  of  six  months. 
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during  which  time  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  animal  may  be  claimed  by  and 
paid  to  the  owner  upon  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  proof  of  ownership;  and  if  not 
8o  claimed  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  sale,  such  proceeds  shall  be  turned  into 
the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  fund. 

The  superintendent  shall  keep  a  record  in  which  shall  be  set  down  a  description  of 
all  animals  impounded,  giving  the  brands  foimd  on  them,  the  date  and  locality  of  the 
taking  up,  the  date  of  all  notices  and  manner  in  which  they  were  given,  the  date  of 
sale  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  purchaser,  the  amount  for  which  each  animal 
was  sold  and  the  cost  incurred  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
proceeds. 

The  superintendent  shall  in  each  instance  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  ascertain 
the  owner  of  animals  impounded  and  give  actual  notice  thereof  to  such  owner. 

PT7NISHMENT  FOB  DEPREDATIONS  AND  FOB  NOT  EXTINGXJISHIN6 
FIBEB  ON  PX7BLI0  LANDS,  ETC. 

(Excerpt  from  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  provide  for  determining  the  heirs  of  deceased  Indians,  for  the 
disposition  and  sale  of  allotments  of  deceased  Indians,  for  leasing  of  allotments,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  June  25, 1910  (36  Stat.,  867).] 

Sec.  6.  That  section  fifty  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  codify)  revise,  and  amend 
the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States, "  approved  March  fourth,  nmteen  hundred  and 
nine  (Thirty-fifth  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  one  thousand  and  ninety- 
eight),  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read: 

Sec.  50.  Whoever  shall  unlawfully  cut,  or  aid  in  unlawfully  cutting,  or  shall  wan- 
tonl)r  injure  or  destroy,  or  procure  to  be  wantonljr  injured  or  destroyed,  any  tree, 
growing,  standing,  or  being  upon  anv  land  of  the  United  States  which,  in  pursuance  of 
law,  has  been  reserved  or  purchased  by  the  United  States  for  any  public  use,  or  upon 
any  Indian  reservation  or  lands  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  any  tribe  of  Indians 
under  the  autiioritv  of  the  United'States,  or  any  Indian  allotment  while  the  title  to 
the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain 
inalienable  by  the  allottee  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

That  section  fifty-three  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read : 

Sbo.  53 .  Whoever  shall  build  a  fire  in  or  near  any  forest,  timber,  or  other  inflammable 
material,  upon  the  public  domain,  or  upon  any  Indian  reservation,  or  lands  belong- 
ing to  or  occupied  by  any  tribe  of  Indians  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or 
upon  any  Indian  allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the 
Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalienable  by  the  allottee  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States,  shall,  before  leaving  said  fire,  totally  extinguish  the  same; 
and  whoever  shall  fail  to  do  so  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

EXCEBPT   FROM   THE    DEFICIENOY   APPKOPKIATION    ACT 
APPROVED  JUNE  25,  1010. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  upon  terms  and  conditions  to  be  fixed  by  him, 
grant  leases  and  permits  for  the  use  of  the  land  or  development  of  the  resources  thereof 
in  the  Mesa  Verae  National  Park,  and  the  funds  derived  therefrom  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  such  leases  or  grants  shall  not 
include  any  of  the  prehistoric  ruins  in  said  park  or  exclude  the  public  from  free  or 
convenient  access  thereto*  for  necessary  expenses  hereunder  there  is  appropriated  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  to  continue  available  during  the  fiscal  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  eleven. 

EXOEEPT  FROM  ACT  OF  MARCH  4,  1011,  MAKING  APPROPRIATIOH 
FOR  MESA  VERDE  PARK  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1012. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colorado:  For  protection  and  improvement  of  Meea 
Verde  National  Park,  Colorado,  including  the  lands  within  five  miles  of  the  boundaries 
of  said  reservation,  which  under  the  act  of  June  twenty-ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
six,  are  to  be  administered  by  the  same  service  established  for  the  custodianship  of 
the  park,  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  CRATER 
LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK. 


Crater  Lake,  Oreg.; 

October  1,  1911. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  con- 
ditions and   the   administration  of  the  affairs  m  tne  Crater  Lake 
National  Park  since  July  1,  1910: 

OENERAIi  STATEMENT. 

The  Crater  Lake  National  Park  was  created  by  act  of  Congress 
approved  May  22,  1902.  It  is  situated  in  Klamath  County,  Oreg., 
and  has  an  area  of  249  square  miles,  or  159,360  acres. 

Crater  Lake  is  near  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  Range,  in  the  crater 
of  an  extinct  volcano  wliich  is  estimated  to  have  been  more  than 
16,000  feet  high.  The  lake,  which  is  practically  in  the  center  of  the 
park,  is  approximately  6  miles  long  and  4  miles  wide,  and  has  a  water 
surface  of  20^  square  miles.  The  lake  is  6,177  feet  above  sea  level 
and  the  depth  of  the  water  is  2.001  feet.  The  almost  vertical  walls  of 
the  great  caldera  in  which  the  lake  is  situated  rise  from  1,000  to  2,000 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Crater  Lake  was  first  discovered  by  John  Hilman,  the  leader  of  a 
party  of  gold  hunters,  on  June  12,  1853,  and  was  next  seen  by  white 
men  October  1,  1862,  by  Chauncey  Nye  and  his  party  of  prospectors 
and  miners.  It  was  known  by  some  of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  Fort  Klamath,  Oreg.,  as  early  as  1865,  but  did  not  come  into  much 
prominence  until  about  1885,  since  which  time  many  thousands  of 
visitors  and  admirers  have  been  attracted  to  its  shores  by  its  beauty 
and  grandeur. 

Crater  Lake  is  498  miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  is 
reached  by  way  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  436  miles,  to 
Klamath  Falls,  Oreg.,  thence  by  steamer  across  Klamath  Lake  to 
Agency  Landing,  thence  by  automobile  or  team  via  Fort  Klamath. 
The  lake  is  62  miles  from  Klamath  Falls  and  22  miles  from  Fort 
E^amath. 

The  Crater  Lake  National  Park  is  416  miles  south  of  Portland, 
Greg.,  and  is  reached  by  way  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  to 
Medford,  332  miles,  or  to  Ashland,  344  miles;  thence  by  automobile 
or  team. 

The  lake  is  84  miles  from  Medford  and  96  miles  from  Ashland. 

IMPROVEMENT  WORK. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  1910  lumber  and  other  necessary 
building  materials  were  purchased  and  the  work  of  repairing  the 
buildings  which  were  found  to  be  so  badly  damaged  in  the  spring  of 
1909  was  resumed.  This  work  was  done  in  the  most  substantial 
manner  possible, 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  while  the  work  of  repairing  the 
buildings  was  being  carried  on^  all  the  roads,  trails,  and  bridjges  were 
put  in  the  best  condition  possible  with  the  very  small  workmg  force 
available. 

As  before,  the  appropriation  for  the  protection  and  improvement  of 
the  park  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  (season  of  1910)  was  very  small,  and 
the  improvement  work  was  necessarily  limited  in  extent. 

Dunng  the  previous  season  no  new  bridges  were  built  and  not  & 
great  amount  of  repair  work  upon  the  existing  ones  was  necessary. 
No  new  fences  were  built  during  that  season,  but  those  fences  in- 
closing pasture  and  necessary  lots  and  corrals  were  repaired. 

At  the  beginning  of  October,  1910,  the  tourist  travel  in  and  through 
the  park  was  almost  ended  ror  the  season,  as  the  weather  became 
stormy  and  cold.  About  the  1st  of  the  month  the  general  work  of 
the  season  was  discontinued,  though  the  usual  work  of  removing  the 
flooring  from  the  bridges  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  broken 
down  by  snow,  and  of  preparing  the  buildings,  fences,  and  gates, 
and  other  property  for  the  winter  was  carried  on.  This  work  was 
completed  dunng  November.  All  the  buildings  were  securely  closed, 
the  boat  on  the  lake  and  all  the  tools  were  safely  stored,  and  all  other 

Sropertv  was  put  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  the  winter.  On 
[ovember  22,  the  snow  being  2 J  feet  deep  and  still  falling,  and  all 
the  roads  in  or  through  the  park  being  closed  to  travel,  I  moved  to 
my  winter  quarters  at  Klamath  Falls,  arriving  there  on  November  26. 
The  snow  at  this  latter  date  was  not  less  than  8  feet  deep  at  the 
headauarters  in  the  park. 

In  May,  1911, 1  made  a  trip  into  the  park  to  look  after  the  property 
of  the  park  and  to  try  to  find  some  trace,  if  possible,  of  the  lost  photog- 
rapher, B.  B.  Bakowski.  The  buildings,  bridges,  and  other  property 
of  the  reserve  were  found  to  be  in  as  good  condition  as  could  reason- 
ably be  expected. 

During  the  past  winter  the  snow  was  very  deep  in  the  park>  but 
the  buildings  were  not  injured,  as  they  had  been  strongly  rebuilt 
after  having  been  damaged  by  the  deep  snows  of  1909. 

On  Juite  5  I  returned  to  Klamath  Falls  from  the  trip  into  the 
park,  and  later  in  the  same  month  I  again  went  into  the  reserve  to 
ascertain  the  conditions  in  regard  to  tlie  snow  disappearing  and  the 
prospects  for  getting  up  to  the  headquarters  for  the  season's  work. 

During  a  portion  or  June  a  man  with  a  team  was  employed  in 
clearing  the  roads  of  the  logs  and  trees  which  had  fallen  during  the 
winter  months. 

During  the  past  spring  and  summer  the  snow  remained  longer 
than  usual  and  consequently  both  the  tourist  season  and  the  working 
season  opened  later.  There  was  no  tourist  travel  in  the  park  untfl 
the  midale  of  July. 

During  July  the  roads,  trails,  and  bridges  were  repaired  by  a  small 
force  of  men,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  they  were  in  fairly  good 
condition  for  the  tourist  travel  of  the  season. 

During  August  the  improvement  work  was  continued  upon  the 
roads,  trails,  and  bridges,  and  some  sUght  repairs  were  made  upon 
the  buildings  and  fences.  Some  time  and  labor  were  expended  in 
patrolling  portions  of  the  park  and  in  extinguishing  some  small  forest 
nres  which  had  become  started  during  the  exceecfingly  dry  weather. 
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On  September  4,  by  direction  from  the  department;  I  started  on 
a  trip  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  to  attend  a  conference  of 
national  park  superintendents  and  others.  I  returned  to  my  post 
of  duty  in  this  reserve  on  September  20. 

VISITORS. 

During  the  season  of  1909  about  5,000  persons  visited  the  reserve: 
during  the  season  1910  there  would  have  been  as  many  or  more  ir 
visitors  had  not  been  kept  away  by  the  supposed  danger  from  the 
forest  fires  in  the  adjacent  mountains  and  by  the  fact  that  the  smoke 
made  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  lake  and  other 
scenery.  Up  to  October  1,  1910,  3,746  names  were  registered,  but 
there  were  probably  many  more  persons  in  the  reserve,  as  the  one 
park  ranger  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  registering  of  names 
was  compelled  to  give  a  great  portion  of  his  time  to  guardmg  against 
damages  bv  the  forest  fires. 

*  Altnougn  the  tourist  season  of  1911  opened  later  than  any  pre- 
vious one,  the  number  of  visitors  will  probably  be  almost  as  great 
as  ever  before.  Up  to  October  1  there  were  3,946  persons  regis- 
tered; the  number  that  have  been  missed  and  have  from  one  cause 
or  another  failed  to  register  would  probably  bring  the  total  to  4,500. 

CONCESSIONS, 

There  are  at  the  present  time  but  three  concessions  held  in  the 
park — two  by  the  Crater  Lake  Co.  and  one  by  the  Klamath  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co. 

The  Klamath  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  operates  a  telephone 
line  in  and  through  the  park.  This  line  was  kept  in  good  condition 
and  was  conducted  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  with  the 
department.  This  line  extends  from  Fort  Klamath  to  the  superin- 
tendent's headquarters  and  office  and  the  hotel  at  Camp  Arant,  and 
is  connected  with  the  hotel  at  the  rim  by  a  private  line  owned  by 
the  Crater  Lake  Co. 

The  other  two  concessions  in  the  reserve  were  held  by  the  Crater 
Lake  Co.,  one  for  maintaining  and  operating  hotels  and  operating 
launches  and  rowboats  upon  Crater  Lake  and  one  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  in  and  through  the  reserve  in  automobiles. 

One  of  the  hotels  owned  and  operated  by  this  company  is  situ- 
ated upon  the  rim  of  the  crater  of  Crater  Lake.  During  the  last 
season  guests  were  housed  in  a  temporary  wooden  building,  but 
the  company  has  under  course  of  construction  a  fine  permanent 
building,  composed  of  stone  and  concrete.  This  will  probably  be 
completed  during  the  season  of  1912.  The  other  hotel  of  this  com- 
pany is  situateaat  Camp  Arant,  near  the  superintendent's  head- 
quarters, 5  miles  below  the  lake.  Both  of  these  notels  have  rendered 
satisfactory  service;  716  guests  were  accommodated  during  the 
season  of  1910  and  1,291  during  the  season  of  1911. 

This  companv  has  one  good  launch  and  a  number  of  rowboats  on 
the  lake;  and  the  excursions  made  with  them  have  been  a  pleasing 
feature  of  a  visit  to  the  park.  Another  fine  lavmch  is  being 
constructed. 
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During  the  season  of  1911  this  company  has  had  three  licensed 
automobiles  making  daily  round  trips  from  outside  points  into  and 
through  the  park,  and  up  to  October  1  had  carried  a  total  of  190 
passengers. 

AUTOMOBIIiES. 

During  July  there  were  issued  59  automobile  permits  at  $1  each 
for  a  single  round  trip  through  the  park  and  two  permits  at  $5  each 
and  one  permit  for  three  automobiles  at  $10  for  each  machine  for 
permission  to  run  upon  the  roads  during  the  entire  season  of  1911. 
Ihning  August  142  single-trip  permits  and  one  season  permit  -were 
issued.     During  September  67  smgle-trip  permits  were  issued. 

liOOSE  STOCK  DRIVEN  THROUGH  THE  PARK. 

Dming  the  season  of  1910  a  small  herd  of  loose  cattle  was  driven 
through  the  park,  previous  permission  having  been  obtained  from 
the  superintendent.  They  were  driven  over  the  Rogue  River  and 
Fort  Klamath  wagon  road,  and  the  owner  and  drovers  fully  com- 
pUed  with  the  terms  of  their  permit  and  all  of  the  rules  and  regtda- 
tions  of  the  park. 

During  the  season  of  1911  there  was  but  one  herd  of  loose  cattle 
driven  over  the  road  through  the  park,  which  was  done  by  J.  E. 
Pelton  &  Co.  In  May  the  cattle  were  taken  to  their  destination,  10 
miles  south  of  the  reserve,  in  Wood  River  Valley. 

FOREST  FIRES. 

The  season  of  1910  was  an  unusually  dry  one,  and  forest  fires  were 
more  prevalent  and  harder  to  handle  and  control.  There  were  a 
number  of  small  fires  in  the  reserve,  some  being  started  by  li^tning, 
and  there  was  continual  danger  from  fires  originating  outside  the 
park.  All  the  fires  were  extinguished  before  any  considerable  amount 
of  damage  had  been  done. 

ROADS  AND  TRAILS. 

There  are  three  wagon  roads  in  the  park — one  leading  from  the 
south  line  of  the  reserve  to  the  superintendent's  headquarters,  a  dis- 
tance of  8  miles;  one  from  the  west  line  of  the  park  to  the  same  place, 
a  distance  of  6^  miles;  and  one  from  the  headquarters  to  the  lake,  a 
d'lstance  of  6  miles. 

The  two  roads  first  mentioned  were  built  46  years  ago  by  the  Gov- 
ernment troops  at  Fort  Klamath  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  supplies 
for  use  at  the  post.  They  are  simply  tracks  httle  wider  than  a  wagon, 
cut  out  through  the  trees  and  bushes.  By  constant  use  these  nar- 
row roads  have  become  veritable  gutters  tne  width  of  a  wagon  and 
1  or  2  feet  deep,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  teams  to  pass.  These 
roads  have  been  kept  in  the  best  condition  possible  with  the  meager 
sum  which  has  been  available  for  improvement  work  in  the  park. 
At  some  points  these  roads  have  been  widened  so  that  teams  can 
pass,  but  generally  the  trees,  logs,  and  bushes  are  too  close  to  the 
road  to  permit  a  team  to  turn  out  of  the  narrow  track.  These  roads 
also  become  very  dusty  in  summer,  so  much  so  that  it  is  very  dis- 
agreeable to  travel  over  them  the  great^  portion  of  the  season. 
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The  duBt  could  easOy  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  road  sprinklers. 
There  is  an  abimdant  supply  of  water  with  good  fall  suitably  distrib- 
uted along  the  roads,  so  that  tanks  could  be  filled  by  gravity.  More 
real  benefit  could  be  derived  from  the  small  outlay  of  money  that 
would  be  necessary  to  instaU  this  improvement  than  in  any  other 
manner  with  the  same  amount  of  expense. 

I  can  not  too  strongly  urce  that  a  sprinkling  system  be  installed 
and  continued  through  the  dry  season  of  1912.  Thiree  good  sprinklers 
should  be  purchased  and  tanks  erected  at  suitable  places.  If  these  roads 
were  sprinlded  they  would  need  little  other  improvement,  as  they  would 
incline  to  fill  up  and  become  more  level  instead  of  being  cut  deeper 
and  deeper  by  the  wheels  of  the  vehicles  passing  over  tnem.  These 
sprinklers  could  then  be  used  upon  the  better  roads  in  the  park  when 
tney  shall  have  been  constructed. 

hx  August,  1910,  under  the  supervision  of  Maj.  J.  J.  Morrow,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  there  was  begun  the  location  and 
survey  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  roads.  This  work  was  com- 
pleted in  August,  1911. 

These  contemplated  roaos  consist  of  one  from  the  south  line  of 
the  park  to  the  neadquarters  in  the  reserve,  a  distance  of  8  miles: 
one  from  the  west  line  to  the  same  place,  a  distance  of  6 J  miles;  ana 
one  from  the  headquarters  to  Crater  Lake,  a  distance  of  5  miles. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  lake  the  engineers  abo  located  and  sur- 
veyed a  road  from  the  east  line  of  the  park  to  the  rim  of  the  lake 
south  of  Mount  Scott,  a  distance  of  about  9  miles.  This  survey 
follows  the  south  side  of  Sand  Creek  and  Wheeler  Creek  by  way  of 
the  pinnacles,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  localities  in 
the  reserve.  A  road  was  located  from  the  east  line  of  the  park 
north  of  Mount  Scott  by  the  way  of  Cascade  Springs  to  the  summit 
or  rim  of  the  crater. 

This  point  on  the  rim  is  the  place  where  the  Crater  Lake  Co.  con- 
templates building  a  fine  hotel  for  the  accommodation  of  tourists. 

Tnere  was  also  located  and  surveyed  a  proposed  road  completely 
encircling  the  lake.  For  most  of  the  distance  this  road  will  be  unme- 
diatelv  upon  the  rim  of  the  crater,  and  when  it  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted it  will  be  beyond  question  one  of  the  grandest  scenic  roads 
m  the  world. 

Upon  this  road  one  will  be  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  above  the  lake 
and  at  an  elevation  of  from  7,000  to  8,000  feet  above  sea-level.  It 
would  afford  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  surrounding  country  to 
the  north,  the  east,  the  south,  and  the  west  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.    This  road  when  completed  will  be  about  35  miles  long. 

The  roads  from  the  south  and  the  west  should  be  built  first,  and 
all  these  roads  should  be  constructed  as  fast  as  there  are  funds  avail- 
able. There  should  be  appropriated  by  the  next  Congress  $40,000 
for  the  construction  of  these  two  roads  to  the  lake  from  the  south 
and  the  west,  and  $100,000  for  the  first  section  of  the  road  around 
the  lake.  Additional  appropriations  should  be  made  until  the  work 
is  completed.  The  horse  trails  to  Sun  Creek  and  Mount  Scott,  to 
Union  Peak,  and  to  Bybee  Creek  should  all  be  cut  out,  widened,  and 
otherwise  improved;  for  this  purpose  there  should  be  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1;500  immediately  available. 
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BRIDGES. 

Upon  the  roads  now  existing  in  the  park  there  are  six  bridges 
rangmg  in  length  from  60  to  over  100  feet.  These  bridges  are  con- 
structed wholly  of  wood,  have  been  used  a  number  of  years,  were  not 
painted,  and  will  soon  have  to  be  replaced  with  new  structures. 

During  the  season  of  1912  these  bridges  should  be  replaced  with 
such  new  structures  having  steel  arches  and  concrete  abutments. 
For  this  purpose  there  should  be  an  appropriation  of  $11,500. 

BUIIiblNGS  AND  FENCES. 

The  buildings  and  fences  in  the  reserve  will  reauire  considerable 
repau  and  improvement,  including  painting.  The  fences  in  the  park 
should  be  so  constructed  that  they  could  be  laid  over  on  the  side  in 
the  fall  to  prevent  them  from  being  broken  down  by  the  snow.  For 
repairs  and  improvements  upon  buildings  and  fences  there  should  be 
an  appropriation  of  $900. 

WATER  POWER  AND  ELECTRIC  PLANT. 

In  order  to  increase  the  power  which  operates  the  hydraulic  ram 
for  raising  water  to  the  superintendent's  office  and  residence  and 
the  grounds  adjacent,  there  should  be  a  dam  erected  just  below  the 
large  spring  at  tne  head  of  Anna  Creek.  There  should  also  be  installed 
at  this  point  a  small  electric  plant  with  necessary  equipment  to  fur- 
nish lignt  for  the  buildings  and  grounds  at  the  neadquarters  in  the 
park.  For  the  dam  and  the  electric  plant  there  should  be  appro- 
priated $1,100. 

PARK    RANGERS,  RANGER    STATIONS,  AND    TELEPHONE 

LINES. 

The  number  of  rangers  is  too  small  to  maintain  a  good  and  strong 
administration  of  its  aflFairs  or  to  properly  protect  the  game  from 

Kachers.    To  prevent  the  timber  of  the  reserve  from  being  consimied 
■  forest  fires  requires  constant  vigilance,  and  there  should  be  a  force 
afcle  to  cope  with  a  fire  when  one  breaks  out. 

There  is  at  present  but  one  temporary  park  ranger  on  duty  from 
July  1  to  September  30,  whereas  there  shoiild  be  one  permanent  park 
ranger  on  duty  the  year  round  and  five  temporary  rangers  on  duty 
from  July  1  to  September  30.  Five  ranger  stations  should  be  built, 
and  all  these  sliould  be  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the 
superintendent's  headquarters  by  good  telephone  lines.  Five  ranger 
cabins  with  necessary  equipments  would  probably  cost  at  least  $400 
each,  and  the  necessary  telephone  lines  wotdd  cost  $1,200. 

PATENTED  LANDS. 

There  are  approximately  1,200  acres  of  patented  lands  lying  in 
the  southeast  comer  of  the  park  the  title  to  which  should  be  acquired 
by  the  Grovernment.  These  lands  are  mainly  timbered  and  are  pare- 
sumably  being  held  for  speculation  or  for  the  purpose  of  manuf actunng 
the  timoer  into  lumber. 

Timber  lands  are  becoming  more  scarce  and  consequentlv  mor^ 
valuable  each  year,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  time 
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IB  short  when  some  milling  company  will  acquire  control  of  these 
lands  and  that  that  section  m  the  park  will  be  completely  denuded  of 
its  fine  and  highly  valuable  timber. 

I  think  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  interests  of  the  Government  to 
purchase  all  private  claims  within  the  reserve  and  thus  extinguish 
them,  and  I  can  not  too  strongly  again  urge  that  the  necessarv  action 
be  taken  by  the  Government  for  the  acquisition  of  the  title  to  all 
these  patented  lands  in  the  park. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  PARK  LINES. 

In  order  to  protect  the  game,  the  boundary  of  the  park  ought  to  be 
changed  to  include  the  wintering  grounds  of  the  deer.  By  tms  means 
they  will  have  the  same  protection  in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer, 
when  they  stay  in  the  mountains  included  within  the  park. 

As  has  been  said,  a  national  park  should  not  be  made  a  game  pre- 
serve to  set  up  standing,  living  targets  on  its  borders;  nor  should  it 
be  used  to  tame  the  deer,  so  they  will  become  the  easy  prey  of  the 
deer  skinner  when  the  deep  snow  compels  them  to  go  outside  the  lines 
of  the  park  in  order  to  live  through  tne  winter. 

I  know  there  are  numbers  of  Aunters  camped  in  the  mountains 
west  of  the  park  for  the  express  purpose  of  intercepting  and  kilh'ng 
the  deer  while  on  their  journey  from  the  higher  lands  of  the  park  to 
their  wintering  grounds. 

I  recommend  that  the  following  tract  immediately  north  and  north- 
west of  the  park  be  included  within  it^  limits:  Beginning  at  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  park  and  thence  running  north  along  the 
meridian  122°  west  longitude  to  the  north  line  of  township  27  south, 
thence  west  to  the  northwest  comer  of  township  27  south,  range  3 
east,  thence  south  to  the  parallel  43°  4'  north  latitude,  thence  east 
along  the  parallel  43°  4'  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  area  embraced  within  the  proposed  extended  lines  lies  wholly 
or  almost  wholly  in  the  Crater  National  Forest,  and  so  far  as  known 
by  the  superintendent  tl\ere  are  no  settlers  or  private  holdings  within 
its  boundaries. 

OBSERVANCE  OF  RUIiES  AND  REGUIaATIONS- 

^  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  there  was  apparently  very  little  or  no 
disposition  shown  to  violate  intentionally  any  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  park;  and  during  the  season  of  1910  there  were  no 
arrests  made  and  no  trials  of  offenders. 

During  the  last  season  all  ffuiis  were  taken  at  the  superintendent's 
office^  checked,  and  retumedupon  presentation  of  the  coupon  when 
the  visitor  was  readv  to  depart  from  the  park. 

As  a  matter  of  safety  and  a  prevention  of  violation  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  reserve  this  mode  was  not  objectionable,  but  was 
laborious  and  somewhat  inconvenient  to  both  the  management  of  the 
park  and  the  public.  Under  this  method  there  are  usually  from 
20  to  50  guns  m  the  office  all  the  time.  I  made  requisition  to  the 
department  for  gun  seals,  such  as  are  used  in  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
with  instructions  regarding  their  use. 

There  have  been  no  trials  of  offenders  during  the  season  of  1911, 
but  it  was  found  to  be  necessary  to  arrest  one  man  for  disorderly  con- 
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ducty  who  was  ejected  from  the  park  with  the  admonition  not  to 
return  without  permission  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
superintendent  of  the  park. 

ACCIDENTS. 

As  a  result  of  the  caution  exercised  in  regard  to  the  quality,  con- 
ditioU;  and  the  management  of  all  automobiles  and  other  conveyances 
used  upon  the  roads,  and  aU  launches  and  other  boats  upon  the  lake, 
there  have  been  no  accidents  during  the  regular  seasons  of  1910  ana 
1911.  The  only  accident  of  any  kind  occiirred  in  January,  1911 
when  B.  B.  Bakowski,  a  photographer,  lost  his  life  by  commg  into 
these  mountains  alone  wnen  the  snow  was  from  12  to  15  feet  deep 
and  the  temperature  below  zero. 

On  Januai^  22,  1911,  Mr.  Bakowski  entered  the  park  on  snowshoes 
and  established  a  camp  near  the  lake  for  the  purpose  of  taking  photo- 
^aphs.  As  he  had  not  returned  to  the  valley  oy  the  latter  part  of 
February  a  searching  party  started  to  look  for  him.  This  party 
remained  in  the  park  several  days  and  made  as  thorough  a  search  for 
the  missing  man  as  was  possible,  but  no  trace  of  him  could  be  found. 
A  number  of  parties  have  been  organized  during  the  summer  and 
every  possible  eflFort  has  been  made  to  find  his  remains,  but  found 
no  trace  of  him,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  lost  his  life  is  still  unex- 
plained. 

I  recommend  that  the  park  be  closed  against  any  and  all  kinds  of 
travel  between  December  1  and  June  1  of  each  year,  except  by 
written  permission  from  the  superintendent.  This  rule  shoiud  lie 
made  in  order  to  prfevent  reckless  or  careless  people  or  persons  not 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  in  these  high  mountains  from  hazard- 
ing and  probably  losing  their  lives.  If  persons  desiring  to  enter  the 
park  in  winter  were  required  to  make  apphcation  to  the  superin- 
tendent, there  would  be  opportunity  to  ascertain  where  the  party  or 
parties  were  endangering  tneir  lives  or  whether  they  were  property 
equipped  and  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves. 

FISH, 

There  are  no  fish  in  any  of  the  waters  of  the  park  except  Crater 
Lake  and  lower  Anna  Creek  below  the  falls.  Crater  Lake  is  well 
stocked  with  rainbow  trout;  those  caught  are  usually  from  14  to  20 
inches  in  length,  and  some  have  been  caught  24  or  26  inches  long  and 
weighing  6  or  7  pounds.  A  year  ago  60,000  fry  of  the  rainbow  trout 
were  planted  in  Crater  Lake,  and  this  summer  a  great  many  small 
fish  could  be  seen  at  any  time. 

There  are  a  few  Dolly  Varden  trout  in  lower  Anna  Creek.  Upper 
Anna  Creek  and  its  tributaries  and  Sand  Creek,  Wheeler  Creek,  and 
Castle  Creek  should  all  be  stocked  with  mountain  trout  or  eastern 
brook  trout. 

Fishing,  with  hook  and  line  only,  is  allowed  in  Crater  Lake  from  July 
1  to  September  30,  the  catch  of  each  fisherman  being  limited  to  five 
in  any  one  day.  Fishing  in  all  other  waters  of  the  reserve  is  allowed 
under  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  laws. 
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GAME. 

There  is  not  a  great  variety  of  game  animals  or  birds  in  the  park. 
Black  and  brown  bears,  some  smaller  fur-bearing  animals,  such  as 
the  pine  marten,  the  fisher,  and  several  varieties  of  squirrels  com- 

Erise  the  principal  valuable  game  animals.  There  are  a  good  many 
lacktail  deer  in  the  reserve  m  the  summer,  but  they,  as  well  as  the 
birds,  are  compelled  to  migrate  to  a  lower  and  warmer  climate  during 
the  winter  season. 

The  ringtail  grouse  and  the  native  or  timber  pheasant  are  the 
principal  game  birds  of  the  park.  There  are  some  other  birds  here, 
nowever,  such  as  the  blue  jays,  camp  robbers,  robins,  orioles,  etc. 

As  soon  as  it  is  deemed  practicable,  probably  next  sunmier,  a  feed- 
ing ^ound  for  the  bears  will  be  established.  It  is  beUeved  that  by 
feedmg  and  protecting  them  they  will  soon  become  tamer  and  more 
niunerous. 

PREDATORY  ANIMAI.S. 

^  Predatory  animals  in  the  park  include  panthers  or  cougars,  bobcatSi 
timber  wolves,  and  coyotes.  All  four  or  these  species  of  ^nimftla  are 
very  destructive  to  the  deer.  When  the  deer  are  driven  to  the  lower 
altitudes  by  the  fall  or  winter  storms  these  animals  follow,  so  they 
may  prey  upon  them  during  the  winter.  I  would  favor  taking  steps 
to  kin  out  and  exterminate,  if  possible,  these  harmful  animals. 

ESTIMATES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1913. 

I  submit  the  following  estimates  for  necessary  protection  and 
improvement  and  the  proper  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  park, 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913^: 

For  the  purchase  of  three  road  sprinklers |1, 800 

For  the  erection  of  15  water  tanks,  at  $150 2, 250 

For  the  construction  of  two  roads  from  the  south  line  and  west  line  of  the 

reserve  to  the  lake 40, 000 

For  the  first  section  of  the  road  around  the  lake 100, 000 

For  the  improvement  of  trails  to  more  important  points  in  the  park 1, 500 

For  the  construction  of  bridges 11, 500 

For  improvement  of  buildings  and  fences 900 

For  dam  and  electric  plant 1, 100 

For  one  permanent  pwrk  ranger,  at  |75  a  month 900 

For  five  temporary  park  rangers 1, 125 

For  five  ranger  cabins,  at  $400  each 2, 000 

For  telephone  lines  in  the  park 1, 200 

For  labor 3, 000 

For  salary  of  superintendent ^ 1, 000 

For  allowance  to  superintendent 365 

For  incidental  and  contingent  expenses 500 

Very  respectfully,  W.  F.  Akant, 

SuperirUenderU, 
The  Sbobetary  of  the  Inteeioe. 
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gekebal  begt7i.ations  of  jtjns  10,  1908. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  May  22,  1902,  the  tract  of  land 
bounded  north  by  the  parallel  forty-three  de^ees  four  mmutes  north 
latitude,  south  by  forty-two  degrees  forty-eight  minutes  north  lati- 
tude^ east  by  the  meriman  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  degrees  west 
longitude,  and  west  by  the  meridian  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
degrees  sixteen  minutes  west  longitude,  having  an  area  of  249  square 
mues,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  including  Crater  Lake,  has  been 
reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or  sale  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  dedicated  and  set  apart  forever 
as  a  public  park  or  pleasure  ground  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
the  United  otates,  to  be  known  as  **  Crater  Lake  National  Park." 

The  park  by  said  act  is  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  these  rules  and  reflations  are  made 
and  pulnished  in  pursuance  of  the  duty  imposed  on  him  in  regard 
thereto. 

1.  It  is  forbidden  to  injure  or  destroy  in  any  manner  any  of  the 
natural  curiosities  or  wonders  within  the  park  or  to  disturb  the 
mineral  deposits  in  the  reservation,  except  under  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed in  para^aph  11  of  these  regulations. 

2.  It  is  forbidden  to  cUt  or  injure  any  timber  growing  on  the  park 
lands,  except  for  use  in  the  construction  of  places  of  entertainment 
and  in  connection  with  the  working  of  located  mining  claims  or  to 
deface  or  injure  any  Government  property.  Camping  parties  and 
others  on  the  reservation  will  be  aUowed  to  use  dead  or  fallen  timber 
for  fuel,  in  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent. 

3.  Fires  should  be  lighted  only  when  necessary  and  completely  ex- 
tin^ished  when  not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  must  bie  ex- 
ercised at  all  times  to  avoid  setting  fire  to  the  timber  and  grass. 

4.  Hunting  or  killing,  wounding  or  capturing  any  bird  or  wild 
animal  on  the  park  lands,  except  dangerous  animals  when  necessaiy 
to  prevent  them  from  destroymg  life  or  inflicting  an  injury,  is  pro- 
hibited. The  outfits,  including  guns,  traps,  teams,  horses,  or  means 
of  transportation  used  by  persons  er^aged  in  hunting,  killing,  tnf- 
ping,  ensnaring,  or  capturing  sudi  birds  or  wild  animals,  or  m  pos- 
session of  game  killed  on  the  park  lands  imder  other  circumstances 
than  prescribed  above,  will  be  taken  up  by  the  superintendent  and 
held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  except  in 
cases  where  it  is  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  outfit  is  not 
the  property  of  the  person  or  persons  violating  this  regulation  and 
the  actual  owner  thereof  was  not  a  party  to  such  violation.  Fire- 
arms wUl  only  be  permitted  in  the  park  on  written  permission  from 
the  superintendent  thereof. 

5.  Fishing  with  nets,  seines,  traps,  or  by  the  use  of  drugs  or  explo- 
sives, or  in  any  other  way  than  with  hook  and  line,  is  prohibited. 
Fishing  for  purposes  of  merchandise  or  profit  is  forbidden.    Fishing 
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may  be  prohibited  by  order  of  the  superintendent  in  any  of  the 
waters  of  the  park,  or  limited  therein  to  any  specified  season  of  the 
year,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

6.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently,  engage  in 
any  business,  or  erect  building^,  etc.,  upon  tne  Gbvemment  lands  in 
the  park  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  superintendent  may  ^rant  authority  to  competent 
persons  to  act  as  guides  and  revoke  the  same  in  his  discretion.  No 
pack  trains  will  be  allowed  in  the  park  unless  in  charge  of  a  duly 
restored  guide. 

7.  Owners  of  patented  lands  within  the  park  limits  are  entitled  to 
the  full  use  and  enjoyment  thereof;  such  lands,  however,  shall  have 
the  metes  and  bounds  thereof  so  marked  and  defined  that  they  may 
be  readily  distinguished  from  the  park  lands.  Stock  may  be  taken 
over  the  park  lands  to  patented  lands  ^th  the  written  permission 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent. 

8.  The  herding  or  grazing  of  loose  stock  or  cattle  of  any  kind  on 
the  Government  lands  in  the  park,  as  well  as  the  driving  of  such  stock 
or  cattle  over  the  same,  is  strictly  forbidden,  except  in  such  cases 
where  authority  therefor  is  granted  by  the  superintendent. 

9.  No  drinking  saloon  or  barroom  will  be  permitted  upon  Govern- 
ment lands  in  the  park. 

10.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  dis- 
played on  the  Government  lands  within  the  reservation,  except  such 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  guidance  of  the  public. 

11.  The  act  provides  that,  imder  such  reflations  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  prescribe,  the  reservation  shall  be  open  **to  the 
location  of  mining  claims  and  the  working  of  the  same."  It  was  not 
the  purpose  of  this  provision  to  extend  me  mining  laws  to  the  park 
without  limitation,  but  only  to  authorize  the  location  and  working  of 
mining  claims  thereon,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  in  such  maimer  as  not  to  interfere  with 
or  prejudicially  affect  the  general  purpose  for  which  the  reservation 
was  established.    It  is  therefore  prescribed: 

(a)  That  persons  desiring  to  locate  mining  claims  within  the  park 
shall  enroll  their  names  and  addresses  with  tne  superintendent  oi  the 
reservation,  and  shall  file  with  such  superintendent  a  description, 
in  ¥01  ting,  of  the  land  desired  to  be  located.  Thev  shall  also  file  with 
the  supenntendent  evidence  that  they  are  severall^r  qualified  to  make 
locations  under  the  mining  laws^  and  before  entering  upon  the  park 
for  such  purpose  they  must  obtain  from  the  Secretary  ot  the  Interior, 
through  the  superintendent,  a  written  permit  to  do  so.  Such  permit 
will  be  issued  only  upon  condition  that  the  appUcant  or  applicants 
therefor,  while  upon  the  reservation,  will  not  destrov  or  damage  any 
game,  fish,  timber,  or  natural  objects  therein,  and  will  strictly  observe 
and  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  these  regulations. 

(h)  Lands  in  the  park  upon  which  valuable  deposits  of  mineral 
shall  have  been  or  may  be  foimd  may  be  located  under  the  mining 
laws  by  any  person  or  persons  duly  qualified  and  holding  a  permit 
such  as  is  described  in  the  prececuiig  paragraph,  and  such  person 
or  persons,  his  or  their  successor  or  successors  in  interest,  may  work 
the  claim  or  claims  so  located ;  but  in  carrying  on  the  work  he  or  they 
shall  in  all  respects  observe  and  comply  wim  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  creating  the  park  and  with  these  regulations:  Provided,  That 
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such  person  or  persons  may,  as  the  proper  working  of  such  mming 
claim  or  claims  shall  require,  be  permitted  to  use,  for  mining  pur- 
poses, such  timber  or  stone  founa  upon  the  land  located  as  m  the 
judgment  of  the  superintendent  may  be  so  used  without  injury  or 
damage  to  the  reservation  ''as  a  public  park  or  pleasure  ground'^: 
And  provided  further,  That  within  thirty  days  after  the  location  of 
any  mining  claim  within  the  park,  and  bdtore  development  woA 
thereon  shall  be  commenced,  a  copy  of  the  notice  of  location  sludl 
be  filed  with  the  superintendent,  together  with  proof  satisfactorily 
showing  that  discovery  of  a  valuable  mineral  deposit  has  been  macfe 
within  the  limits  of  the  location,  and,  if  it  be  a  placer  location, 
that  every  10-acre  tract  embraced  therein  has  been  foimd  to  contain 
valuable  deposits  of  mineral. 

(c)  The  statute  does  not  authorize  the  purchase  of  or  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  legal  title  to  lands  located  as  mining  claims  within  the 
park.  The  rights  of  the  locator  or  locators,  therefore,  will  be  at  all 
times  subject  to  forfeiture  upon  breach  of  any  of  the  conditions  men- 
tioned in  the  permit  herein  provided  for,  or  upon  refusal  or  failure 
to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute  or  of  these  regu- 
lations. 

(d)  Upon  breach  of  any  such  conditions,  or  upon  refusal  or  fail- 
ure to  comply  in  all  respects  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  and 
of  these  regulations,  or  where  locators  ot  mining  claims  do  not  appear 
to  be  acting  in  gooa  faith,  or  who,  after  location,  do  not  work  thdr 
claims  in  such  manner  as  to  show  ^ood  faith  in  the  assertion  thereof, 
the  superintendent  will  revoke  theu'  permits,  forthwith  remove  them 
from  tne  park,  and  report  the  facts  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

12.  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  con- 
duct or  bad  behavior,  or  who  violate  any  of  the  forgoing  rules,  will 
be  summarily  removed  from  the  park  and  will  not  be  allowed  to 
return  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  superintendent  of  the  park. 

No  lessee  or  licensee  shall  retain  in  his  employ  anv  person  whose 
presence  in  the  park  shall  be  deemed  and  declared  oy  the  superin- 
tendent to  be  subversive  of  the  good  order  and  management  of  the 
reservation. 

13.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  foregoing  r^ulations  will 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  conviction,  be  fined 
not  more  than  $500  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  and  shall 
be  liable  for  any  loss  sustained  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
such  violation,  as  provided  by  the  act  creating  th»  park. 

14.  The  superintendent  designated  by  the  Secretarv  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  remove  all  trespassers  from  tne  Government 
lands  in  the  park  and  enforce  these  rules  and  regulations  and  all  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid. 

RBGXTIiATIONS  OF  JTTNE  10,  1908,  GOVERNING  THB  IMPOXTNBIKO 
AND  DISPOSITION  OF  LOOSE  LIVE  STOCK. 

Horses,  cattle,  or  other  domestic  hve  stock  running  at  laiw  or 
being  herded  or  grazed  in  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park  wifliout 
authoritv  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  be  taken  up  and 
impounded  by  the  superintendent,  who  will  at  once  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  owner,  if  Known.    If  the  owner  is  not  known^  notice  rf 
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guch  impounding,  giving  a  description  of  the  animal  or  animals, 
with  the  brands  tnereon,  will  be  posted  in  six  public  places  inside  the 
park  and  in  two  public  places  outside  the  park.  Any  owner  of  an 
animal  thus  impounded  may^  at  any  time  before  the  sale  thereof, 
reclaim  the  same  upon  provmg  ownership  and  paying  the  cost  of 
notice  and  all  expenses  mcident  to  the  taking  up  and  detention  of 
such  animal,  including  the  cost  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  same. 
If  any  anijgial  thus  impounded  shall  not  be  reclaimed  within  thirty 
days  from  notice  to  the  owner  or  from  the  date  of  posting  notices,  it 
shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  fixed 
by  the  superintendent  after  ten  days'  notice,  to  be  given  by  posting 
notices  in  six  public  places  in  the  park  and  two  pubuc  places  outside 
the  park,  and  oy  mailing  to  the  owner,  if  known^  a  copy  thereof. 

Ail  money  received  from  the  sale  of  such  animijfl  and  remaining 
after  tiie  pavment  of  all  expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up,  impouncU 
ing,  and  selling  thereof  shall  be  carefully  retained  by  the  superin- 
tendent in  a  separate  fimd  for  a  period  of  six  months,  durinj^  which 
time  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  animal  may  be  clauned  by 
and  paid  to  the  owner  upon  the  presentation  of  satisf actorv  proof  of 
ovmership,  and  if  not  so  claimed  within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
sale  such  proceeds  shall  be  turned  into  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park 
fimd. 

The  superintendent  shall  keep  a  record  in  which  shall  be  set  down 
a  description  of  all  animals  impounded,  giving  the  brands  found  on 
them,  the  date  and  locality  of  the  taking  up,  the  date  of  all  notices 
and  manner  in  which  they  were  given,  the  date  of  sale,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  purchaser,  the  amount  for  which  each  animal  was  sold 
and  the  cost  mcurred  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  proceeds. 

The  superintendent  will,  in  each  instance,  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  ascertain  the  owner  of  animals  impoxmded  and  to  give  actual 
notice  thereof  to  such  owner. 

Application  for  permimon  to  drive  ttock  through  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Oreg, 

,  19~. 

The  SUPBBINTBNDENT  OF  THB  CrATBR  LaKB  NATIONAL  PaRK. 

Sir:  I, ,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  resident  of ,  county 

of ,  State  of ,  hereby  make  application  for  permission  to  drive 

head  of  loose  stock  or  cattle  over  the  main  traveled  wagon  road  leading  through  the 

Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Oreg.,  en  route  from to ;  I  hereby  agree 

that  I  will  cross  the  park  boimdiury  with  my  stock  on  the day  of ,  19 — . 

and  wiU  not  occupy  more  than days  in  crossing  the  reservation;  that  I  will 

cause  the  stogk  to  be  moved  expeditiously  over  the  road  through  the  park,  and  will 
not  allow  the  same  to  scatter,  stop,  graze,  or  pasture  upon  any  of  the  places  used  or 
occupied  by  the  public. 

I  further  agree  to  observe  and  obey  all  the  rules  and  regulations  f<n-  the  government 
of  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park. 


Approved  and  permit  granted ,  19 — . 

Superintendent. 
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PENALTY  FOB  DEP&EDATION8  ON  PUBLIC  LAin>8  AND  FOB  NOT 
EXTINGXTISHINa  FIBE8  ON  PXJBLIO  LAin>8. 


[Excerpt  from  an  act  entitled  *  *An  act  to  provide  for  determining  the  heirs  of  deceased 
Indians,  for  the  disposition  and  sale  of  allotments  of  deceased  Indians,  for  the  leasing 
of  allotments,  and  for  other  purposes, "  approved  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.,  857),  pro- 
viding punishment  for  depredations  ana  for  nonextinguishment  of  fires  on  public 
lands,  etc.] 

Sec.  6.  That  section  fifty  of  the  act  entitled  **An  act  to  codify, 
revise,  and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States/'  approved 
March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine  (Thirty-fifth  United  States 
Statutes  at  Ijarge,  page  one  thousand  and  ninety-eight),  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read: 

*'Sec.  50.  Whoever  shall  unlawfully  cut,  or  aid  in  unlawfully 
cutting,  or  shall  wantonly  injure  or  destroy,  or  procure  to  be  wantonly 
injured  or  destroyed,  any  tree  ^[rowing,  standing,  or  being  upon  any 
land  of  the  United  States  wmch,  in  pursuance  of  law,  has  been 
reserved  or  purchased  by  the  United  States  for  any  public  use,  or 
upon  any  Indian  reservation,  or  lands,  belonging  to  or  occupied  by 
any  tribe  of  Indians  under  the  authority  of  the  tfnited  States,  or  any 
Indian  allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by 
the  Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalienable  by  thi 
allottee  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both." 

That  section  fifty-three  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read: 

*'Sec.  53.  Whoever  shall  build  a  fire  in  or  near  any  forest,  timber, 
or  other  inflammable  material  upon  the  public  domain,  or  upon  any 
Indian  reservation,  or  lands  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  any  tribe  <m 
Indians  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  any  Indian 
allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  m  trust  by  the 
Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inaUenable  by  tiie 
allottee  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  shall,  before  leaving 
said  fire,  totaUy  extinguish  the  same;  and  whoever  shall  fail  to  do  so 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both.'* 

BEGTTLATIONS  OF  NOVEMBEB  16,  1010,  OOVEBNINa  THE  ADHIS- 
SION  OF  ATTTOMOBILES  DTTBINa  THE  SEASON  OF  1911. 

Pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  May  22,  1902  (32 
Stats.,  202),  setting  aside  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Oregon  as  a 
public  nark,  the  following  regulations  governing  the  admission  of 
automooiles  into  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park  during  the  season  of 
1911  are  hereby  established  and  made  public: 

1.  No  automobile  will  be  permitted  within  the  metes  and  bounds 
of  the  Crater  Lake  National  rark  unless  the  owner  thereof  secures  t 
written  permit  from  the  superintendent  or  his  representative. 

2.  Applications  for  permits  must  show:  (a)  Name  of  owner,  (I) 
number  of  machine,  (c)  name  of  driver,  and  (d)  inclusive  dates  for 
which  permit  is  desired,  not  exceeding  one  year,  and  be  accompanied 
by  a  fee  of  $1  for  a  single  round  trip  through  the  park  or  a  fee  of  $5 
per  annum  for  each  machine  for  personal  use  and  not  for  hire. 

Permits  must  be  presented  to  tne  superintendent  or  his  authorized 
representative  at  the  rangers'  headquarters  on  the  Government  roads. 
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Permittees  will  not  be  allowed  to  do  a  commercial  transportation 
business  in  the  park  without  a  special  license  therefor  from  tne  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  All  permits  granted  at  any  time  when  auto- 
mo  oiles  can  enter  the  park  will  expire  on  December  31  of  the  year 
of  issue. 

3.  The  use  of  automobiles  will  be  permitted  on  the  Government 
roads  from  the  southern  and  western  boundaries  of  the  park  between 
the  hours  of  6.30  a.  m.  and  10.30  a.  m.,  and  between  the  hours  of  3.30 
p.  m.  and  6.30  p.  m. 

4.  When  teams  approach,  automobiles  will  take  position  on  the 
outer  edge  of  roadway,  regardless  of  the  direction  in  which  they  are 
going,  taldng  care  that  suflBcient  room  is  left  on  the  inside  for  the 
passage  of  teams. 

*^  5.  Automobiles  will  stop  when  teams  approach  and  remain  at  rest 
until  teams  have  passed  or  until  teamsters  are  satisfied  regarding  the 
safety  of  their  teams. 

6.  Speed  will  be  limited  to  6  miles  per  hour,  except  on  straight 
stretches  where  approaching  teams  will  oe  visible,  when,  if  no  teams 
are  in  sight,  this  speed  may  be  increased  to  the  rate  indicated  on  sign- 
boards dong  the  road;  in  no  event,  however,  shall  it  exceed  15  nmes 
per  hour. 

7.  Signal  with  horn  will  be  given  at  or  near  every  bend  to  announce 
to  drivers  of  approaching  teams  the  proximity  of  an  automobile. 

8.  Teams  have  the  right  of  way,  and  automobiles  will  be  backed  or 
otherwise  handled,  as  necessary,  so  as  to  enable  teams  to  pass  with 
safety. 

9.  Violation  of  any  of  the  foregoing  rules  or  the  general  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  park  will  cause  revocation  of  permit,  will 
subject  the  owner  of  the  automobile  to  any  damages  occasioned 
thereby  and  to  ejectment  from  the  reservation,  and  be  cause  for 
refusal  to  issue  a  new  permit  to  the  owner  without  prior  sanction  in 
writing  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

10.  All  persons  passing  through  the  park  with  automobiles  are 
required  to  stop  at  the  superintendent's  headquarters  or  the  rangers' 
headquarters  and  register  their  names. 

11.  These  rules  are  also  applicable  to  motor  cycles,  which  may  use 
the  park  roads  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $1  for  each  machine  per  annum; 
permits  issued  therefor  shaU  expire  on  December  31  of  the  year  of 
issue* 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  GLACIER 
NATIONAL  PARK. 


Glagieb  National  Park, 

Office  of  Supeeintendbnt, 
BeUon,  Mont,  October  15 y  1911. 
Sm:   I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  affair^  and  the  management  of  the  Glacier  National  Park: 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Glacier  National  Park,  created  by  the  act  of  Congress  .approved 
Mav  11,  1910  (36  Stat.,  354),  is  located  in  northwestern  Montana 
ana  embraces  over  1 ,400  square  miles  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
extending  north  from  the  mam  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
to  the  Canadian  border.  The  eastern  boundary  is  the  Blackfeet 
Indian  Reservation  and  the  western  boundary  is  the  Flathead 
River.  The  park  has  an  area  of  approximately  915,000  acres,  its 
length  averaging  60  miles  and  its  width  50  miles.  Within  its 
borders  are  attractions  for  the  scientist  and  tourist  unsurpassed  in 
any  country  in  the  world,  tourists  of  world-wide  experience  pro- 
nouncing it  the  Switzerland  of  America.  Within  its  confines  are 
60  active  glaciers,  these  ice  sheets  being  the  sources  of  beautiful 
cascades  and  roaring  mountain  streams  flowing  into  countless  clear, 

Klacid  lakes  for  which  the  park  is  famed,  the  most  noted  of  these 
eing  Lake  McDonald,  Liake  St.  Marys,  Lake  Louise,  Iceberg  Lake, 
Red  Eagle  Lake,  Eantla  Lake,  Bowman  Lake,  Kootenai  Lake,  Logging 
Lake,  Quartz  Lake.  Harrison  Lake,  and  Two  Medicine  Lake.  Lake 
McDonald,  situated  2^  miles  from  feelton,  a  Uttle  town  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes 
in  America.  It  is  3,154  feet  above  sea  level.  12  miles  long,  2  miles 
wide,  and  surrounded  by  mountains  covered  with  virgin  forests  of 
western  larch,  cedar,  white  pine,  Douglas  fir.  spruce,  and  hemlock. 
The  air  about  Lake  McDonald  is  remarkably  clear  and  pure,  the 
fragrance  of  the  fir,  pine,  and  cedar  producing  a  refreshing  and  invigo- 
rating atmosphere. 

Iceberg  Lalke  is  a  small  sheet  of  water  about  16  miles  north  of  Lake 
McDonala.  It  is  so  named  because  of  the  great  floes  which  are  to 
be  seen  on  its  surface  in  midsummer. 

The  St.  Maiys  Lakes  are  located  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  park, 
northwest  of  Midvale.  These  lakes  are  long  and  ribbonlike,  one  side 
being  heavilv  forested,  while  on  the  other  side  the  mountains  rise 
sheer  from  tne  water^s  edge.     Upper  St.  Marys  Lake  is  1 1  miles  and 
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the  Lower  St.  Marys  Lake  7  miles  in  length.  Ekjually  as  much  can 
be  said  in  regard  to  the  beautiful  scenery  surrounding  all  the  other 
lakes. 

Avalanche  Basin,  a  remarkable  U-shaped  valley  8  rniles  from  Li^e 
McDonald,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  impressing  features  of 
the  park.  Nestling  in  the  valley  below  the  basin  hes  Avalanche  Lake, 
into  which  dash  cascades  and  cataracts  that  head  in  the  melting  snow 
and  ice  above  and  leap  thousands  of  feet  to  the  lake  beneath. 

The  principal  glaciers  in  the  park  are  Blackfoot,  Grinnell,  Harrison, 
Pumpelly,  Red  Eagle,  Sperry,  and  Chaney,  which  range  in  area  from 
a  few  hundred  yards  to  several  miles  in  extent. 

From  the  summit  of  Red  Eagle  Mountain  one  of  the  grandest  views 
of  mountain  scenery  in  America  is  obtainable,  this  spot  hemg  a  favorite 
with  artists  who  visit  the  park. 

The  park  abounds  in  all  varieties  of  game  that  are  indigenous  to 
this  section  of  the  country,  such  as  bear,  elk,  moose,  deer,  mountain 
sheep,  mountain  goat,  mountain  Hon,  as  well  as  the  smaller  wild 
animals  of  the  forest. 

Fishing  in  the  park  is  especially  good  and  auite  an  attraction  to  aU 
who  visit  it.  Practically  all  th^  streams  ana  lakes  abound  in  many 
species  of  gamy  trout. 

ROUTES  AND  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Glacier  National  Park  is  easily  accessible  via  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  at  present  it  being  the  only  line  which  touches  its  borders. 
One  entrance  to  the  park  is  From  Midvale,  Mont.,  which  is  the  gateway 
to  that  portion  of  the  park  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains.  A  line 
of  permanent  camps  has  been  established  by  W.  J.  Hilligoss,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  camps  beingas  follows:  Midvale  to  Two  Medicine, 
14  miles;  Two  Medicine  to  Cut^ank,  16  miles;  Cut  Bank  to  St.  Marys, 
22  miles;  St.  Marys  to  Gunsi^ht,  15  miles j  Gunsight  to  Sperry  Glacier, 
12  miles.  Lake  McDonald  is  7  miles  distant  from  Sperry  Glacier. 
It  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Hilligoss  to  construct  wooden  structures, 
patterned  after  the  Swiss  style  of  architecture,  to  replace  the  tents 
which  were  in  use  tllis  year.  The  Great  Northern  Kailwav  is  con- 
templating constructing  an  automobile  road  from  Midvale  to  St. 
Marys,  by  which  means  the  tourist  pan  reach  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains a  few  hours  after  getting  oflF  the  train  at  Midvale. 

The  western  portion  of  the  park  is  accessible  via  Belton,  Mont., 
1,177  miles  west  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  A 
number  of  chalets  have  been  erected  at  this  place  and  accomodations 
are  afforded  tourists  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  day.  During  the  past 
season  the  bulk  of  the  travel  came  in  this  way.  From  Belton  to  Lake 
McDonald  the  new  Government  road,  60  feet  in  width  and  2^  miles  in 
length,  runs  through  a  dense  forest  to  the  foot  of  Lake  McDonald. 
Stages  make  three  round  trips  each  day,  connecting  with  boat  service 
to  tke  head  of  the  lake,  wnere  good  hotel  accommodations  can  be 
secured  at  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  day. 

Trails  have  been  cut  from  Lake  McDonald  to  many  interesting 
points  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains.  Trips  to  such  places  oi 
mterest  as  Sperry  Glacier,  Avalanche  Basin,  and  McDonald  FaUs  can 
be  made  in  one  day.    More  extended  trips,  requiring  from  two  days 
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to  one  or  two  weeks,  can  be  made  to  more  distant  portions  of  the 

Bark,  taking  in  such  features  as  Granite  Park,  Iceberg  Lake,  Swift 
urrent  Pass,  Chanej  Glacier,  Mount  Cleveland,  Waterton  Lakes,  and 
manjr  other  interesting  points. 

Guides,  saddle  horses,  pack  outfits,  etc.,  can  be  secured  at  Lake  Mc- 
Donald. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PARK  IN  1910. 

Shortly  before  I  reached  the  park  and  assumed  charge  as  super- 
intendent of  road  and  trail  construction  forest  fires  broke  out  in  , 
various  portions  of  the  reservation,  and  immediately  upon  my  arrival, 
August  8,  1910,  I  devoted  my  attention  to  fire  fighting.  The  forest 
fires  were  the  worst  we  have  had  in  the  West  for  years  and  my  entire 
time  was  taken  up  in  checking  them. 

The  foUowing  extract  from  a  report  made  on  September  14,  1910, 
shows  the  extent  of  the  fires: 

Kintla  Lake  Fire:  Ford  Creek  to  Canadian  boundary  and  from  Flathead  River  to 
Rocky  MoimtainB,  mostly  burned  over. 

Extent:  23,000  acres. 

Duration:  July  17  to  August  21;  still  burning,  but  boundary  not  extended  since 
August  21  or  22. 

Cause:  Fire  crossed  Flathead  River  from  fire  started  on  Trail  Creek  by  lightning 
about  July  14. 

Estimate:  Very  little  heavy  timber  burned,  but  a  great  deal  of  lodge-pole  reproduc- 
tion. 

Value  of  timber  destroyed:  No  commercial  value  could  be  set,  owing  to  its  remote- 
ness from  sawmills,  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  and  the  fact  that  the  timber  was 
of  recent  reproduction. 

Bowman  Creek  Fire:  Fire  originated  2  miles  below  foot  of  Bowman  Lake;  burned 
down  creek  1  mile  and  to  top  of  ridge  on  both  sides  and  back  to  main  range  of  Rocky 
Mountains  on  both  sides  of  lake  along  ridges,  but  not  down  to  lake  shore,  except  along 
the  southwest  shore. 

Extent:  8,000  acres. 

Duration:  August  20  to  present  fime;  still  burning,  but  under  control. 

Cause:  Probably  started  by  campers. 

Estimate:  Area  burned  over  was  covered  with  lodge-pole  reproduction. 

Value  of  timber  destroyed:  Unable  to  give  money  value;  scenic  value  considerable 

Quartz  Lake  Fire:  Near  head  of  Quartz  Lake. 

Extent:  10  acres. 

Duration:  August  20  to  September  4. 

Cause:  Unknown.  • 

No  estimate. 

Logging  Creek  Fire:  Sees.  8,  9,  and  16,  T.  34  N.,  R.  21  W.,  M.  M. 

Extent:  200  acres. 

Duration:  Started  about  July  12;  reported  July  19.  Forty  men  had  fire  under  con- 
trol July  23.  Force  reduced  to  three  men  Juljr  25;  force  reduced  to  one  man  August  7, 
^ard^removed  September  2.    Fire  still  burning,  but  safe. 

Cause:  Unknown.    Supposed  to  be  from  lightning  or  from  Whitefish  fire. 

Ar^:  In  heavy  timber,  1  mile  from  road  between  Logging  and  Quartz  Creeks. 

Estimate :  Several  million  feet  of  matured  timber  were  lost  in  this  fir6.  Would  have 
a  monev  value  of  $3.50  to  $4  per  thousand  stumpage,  as  this  timber  could  be  driven 
down  Flathead  River  to  mills  at  Columbia  Falls. 

Anaconda,  Dutch,  and  Camas  Creeks  fires:  From  mouth  of  Logging  Creek  diagonally 
across  to  apoint  1  mile  from  Anaconda  Creek,  4  miles  from  road;  thence  along  bench 
up  North  Fork  of  Anaconda  to  top  of  ridge  1  mile  from  head  of  Logging  Lake;  thence 
an  irregular  line  along  foot  of  mountains  to  ridge  between  two  mainbranches  of  Dutch 
Creek;  thence  to  mouth  of  Dutch  across  Camas  Creek. 

Extent:  19,000  acres. 

Duration:  August  20  to  present  date,  but  under  absolute  control  fromlSeptember  4; 
now beingpatrolled  only. 

Cause:  Ptobably  caused  from  the  Whitefish  fire. 
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Eetimato:  75,000,000  feet;  money  value  of  loee  considerable;  ecenic  value  even 
more  80. 

Rock  Hill  Fire:  Between  Little  St.  Marys  and  Harrison  Lakes,  6  to  8  miles  north  of 
Great  Northern  Railway. 

Extent:  600  acres. 

Duration:  August  12  to  September  8. 

Cause:  Unknown. 

Estimated  loss:  3,000,000  feet  of  matured  timber,  probably  worth  $2  per  thousand 
stumpage. 

Gwy  Fire:  Northwest  of  Great  Northern  Railway  about  5  miles. 

Extent:  Length  of  trench  on  fire  line,  12  miles;  length  of  trench  swept  over  by  fire, 
5  miles. 

Duration:  18  days. 

Cause:  Unknown. 

Area:  7,600  acres,  estimated;  total  number  of  men  employed,  42;  average  length  of 
time  for  each  man,  17}  days:  avera^  number  of  hours  per  day  for  eadi  man,  U. 

Quantity  and  value  of  timber:  It  is  hard  to  estimate  tnis  loss  owing  to  the  ^t  that 
this  timber  was  in  a  very  mountainous  region,  removed  from  either  road  or  water  trans- 
portation. Its  scenic  value  did  not  amount  to  much,  as  it  is  ofiF  the  line  of  travel  for 
tourists. 

Essex  Fire:  From  Middle  Fork  of  Flathead  River  at  Essex  on  Great  Northem,  up 
Ole  Creek  about  14  miles;  about  6  miles  up  Park  Creek;  about  8  miles  up  Coal  Creek. 

Extent:  About  six  townships. 

Cause:  Fire  jumped  from  south  side  of  Great  Northem  track  and  Middle  Fork  of 
Flathead  River  from  Blackfeet  National  Forest.  Was  reported  at  once  to  the  forest 
ranger  on  the  Blackfeet  Forest  at  Essex,  who  remarked  it  was  out  of  his  iurisdiction. 
It  was  several  days  before  any  e£fort  was  made  to  put  the  fire  out.  By  that  time  the 
fire  had  spread  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  do  anything  with  it,  or  at  least  it 
took  a  large  force  of  men  and  almost  a  month's  work  before  it  was  gotten  under  control 

Estimate:  On  Ole  Creek,  15,000,000  feet;  on  Park  Creek,  54,000,000  feetj  on  Coil 
Creek,  20,000,000  feet. 

Fielding  fire:  Have  no  data  on  this  fire,  as  it  was  principally  handled  by  railroad 
employees. 

Mid  vale  Fire:  Followed  Great  Northem  ri^t  of  way  from  Summit  to  creek  neu 
Mid  vale;  followed  creek  3  miles  north  toward  Two  Medicine  Creek;  thence  north  weil 
2  miles  to  the  mountains. 

Extent:  8  miles  square,  estimated. 

Cause:  From  fire  at  Fielding  across  the  divide. 

Value  destroyed:  About  8,000,000  feet  of  good  timber,  $3  per  thousand  stumpa^ 
balance  in  old  fire  bums  and  late  reproduction;  principal  loss  to  the  park  was  iti 
scenic  value. 

Upon  the  cessation  of  the  fires  m  1910,  I  turned  my  attention  tc 
trail  work,  but  the  season  was  practically  over  and  camp  was  broken 
September  26. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THB  PARK  IN  1911. 

Administration  headquarters  this  year  were  temporarily  located 
at  the  foot  of  Lake  McDonald,  the  department  authorizing  the  rent 
ing  of  six  log  cabins,  which  were  turned  into  headquarters.  Activ* 
operations  for  the  season  of  1911  began  on  April  28.  As  the  proposed 
Grovemment  road  between  Belton  and  Lake  McDonald  ran  throudi 
patented  areas,  deeds  from  the  several  owners  were  secured  for  a  iiffi\ 
of  way  60  feet  wide  and  2  miles  610  feet  long.  Much  diflSculty  was 
encountered  in  its  building  by  reason  of  the  lact  that  the  route  ran 
through  a  dense  forest,  in  some  places  swampy  ground  being  encoun- 
tered. On  September  30  the  road  was  practically  completed,  at  a  cost 
of  $7,634.89  per  mile,  making  a  total  cost  of  $17,178.50.  This 
amount  includes  the  cost  of  plows,  scrapers,  tools,  etc.,  and  is  a 
saving  of  $797.70  over  the  engmeer's  estimate  of  $17,976.20. 
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The  following  shows  the  amount  of  trail  work  done  in  the  park 
this  year: 

Trail  work,  season  of  1911. 

Miles. 

Old  trail  cleaned  out  from  foot  to  head  of  Lake  McDonald 11 

New  trail,  foot  to  head  of  Lake  McDonald 1 

McGee's  meadow  trail,  partly  reconstructed 4i 

New  trail  constructed  from  ranger  cabin  at  head  of  Lake  McDonald  to  McDonald 

Falls 2 

Cleaned  out  trail  from  head  of  Lake  McDonald  to  Avalanche  Basin 7} 

Cleaned  out  trail  from  head  of  lake  to  Sperry  Glacier 6 

Cleaned  out  trail  from  head  of  lake  to  Kootenai  Lake 34 

Cleaned  out  part  of  Bowman  Lake  trail  (Browns  Pass) 20 

.  Built  new  trail  in  Bowman  Lake  country 6 

Cleaned  out  old  trail  from  Boundary  Line  up  Boundary  Creek 8 

Built  new  trail,  Belton  Hills 15 

Built  Red  E^le  trail 20 

Cleaned  out  Gunsidbt  trail  (partly  rebuilt) 20 

Built  new  trail  up  Park  Creek 5 

Cleaned  out  old  trail  up  Park  Creek 7 

Cleaned  out  Swift  Current  trail 10 

Cleaned  out  Red  Eagle  trail 10 

New  trail.  Belly  River  country,  approximately 10  or  12 

There  are  now  199  miles  of  trails  which  have  been  put  in  fair  con- 
dition, at  a  total  cost  of  $3,321.50. 

The  telephone  lines  built  this  season  and  in  active  operation  are 
as  follows: 

MUes. 
Belton  Station  to  the  temporary  administration  headquarters  at  the  foot  of  Lake 

McDonald 2J 

Administration  headquarters  to  ranger  station  at  head  of  Lake  McDonald 12 

Administration  headquarters  to  Lomng  Creek  station 22 

Head  of  Lake  McDonald  to  Sperry  Glacier 6 

A  total  of  42^  miles  was  installed  at  a  cost  of  $1,400.37,  including 
nine  telephones.  Telephones  were  installed  in  the  residence  of 
J.  M.  Gruoer,  and  in  the  store  of  W.  L.  Adair,  a  rental  fee  of  $4  pei* 
month  during  the  time  that  the  phones  are  in  use  being  exacted 
therefor. 

Two  docks  were  built  on  Lake  McDonald  for  the  use  of  the  public 
and  the  licensed  passenger  boats,  at  a  cost  of  $528.42. 

NUMBER  OF  VISITORS. 

Between  June  1,  1911,  and  October  1,  1911,  there  were  4,000  visi- 
tors in  the  park.  The  majority  entered  the  park  by  way  of  Belton 
and  registered  at  the  superintendent's  office  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
McDonald.  Midvale  stands  next  in  the  number  of  persons  visiting 
the  park,  and  a  few  entered  from  the  north.  Considering  that  this 
is  the  first  year  of  the  park,  this  number  far  exceeded  expectations. 

ADMINISTRATION  HEADQUARTERS. 

A  site  for  administration  buildings  has  been  selected  at  Fish  Creek, 
a  point  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  McDonald,  about  2  miles  from 
its  foot.  This  point  will  be  connected  by  road  with  the  recentlv 
completed  macadamized  road  between  Belton  and  Lake  McDonald,. 
Plans  were  drawn  for  the  buildings,  and  bids  solicited,  but  as  the 
•department  regarded  the  bids  as  excessive  they  were  rejected,  and 
the  matter  has  been  dropped  for  the  present  season. 
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INSTAIjIiATION  of  SAWMIIiIi. 

An  order  has  been  placed  for  a  sawmill  and  shingle  machine,  with 
all  appurtenances,  for  the  purpose  of  sawing  all  dead  and  down  and 
infested  timber  into  lumber  and  shingles,  in  many  places  the  cut- 
ting of  fully  matured  timber  will  not  m  the  least  mar  the  beauty  of 
the  park,  but  will  benefit  the  growing  timber.  In  the  past  it  has  been 
the  custom  of  the  department  to  set  aside  a  certain  amount  of  money 
each  year  for  the  purpose  of  killingoff  insects  inf  estingtimber.  This 
work  was  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  A  great  many  merchantable  mfested  trees  were  cut 
down  and  left  to  rot  on  the  ground,  the  Grovemment  not  deriving 
a  cent  of  revenue  from  the  timber.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  my 
plan  to  temporarily  install  the  sawmill  at  Fisn  Creek,  the  proposed 
administrative  site.  Near  this  point  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
matured,  dead,  and  infested  timber  that  can  be  cut  out  without 
injuring  other  timber  or  marring  any  of  the  beauty  of  the  park.  It  is 
proposed  to  saw  out  all  lumber  (outside  of  finish  material)  and  shin- 
gles needed  for  the  administration  buildings,  having  it  right  on  the 
grounds,  thereby  effecting  a  saving  in  the  way  of  hauBng.  Numerous 
mquiries  for  lumber  have  been  received,  and  in  a  short  time  it  is 
beueved  lumber  will  rank  first  among  the  sources  of  revenue. 

CONCESSIONS. 

A  concession  for  a  stage  line  between  Belton  and  Lake  McDonald 
was  granted  to  John  Weightman,  an  experienced  liveryman  of  Kali- 
speU,  Mont.  During  the  season  he  ran  five  stages  between  the  above- 
named  points,  making  three  round  trips  each  day. 

A  concession  for  a  boat  line  on  Lake  McDonald  was  granted  to 
Messrs.  Denney  &  Kelly,  who  during  the  season  had  two  gasoline 
launches  in  service,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  25  persons  each.  In 
August  they  launched  a  new  boat,  havmg  a  carryiug  capacity  of  100 
persons,  to*  meet  the  demands  of  the  public,  and  expect  to'  have  it 
m  operation  next  season.  The  schedule  for  the  season  was  arranged 
so  tnat  there  were  no  delays  in  changing  from  the  stage  to  the  boat, 
and  vice  versa,  connections  being  made  during  the  day  with  all 
passenger  trains  on  the  Great  Nortnern  Railway  at  Belton. 

Twelve  permits  were  issued  granting  the  privilege  of  transporting 
passengers  in  and  through  Glacier  National  Park  by  means  of^saddle 
and  pack  horses.  Each  permit  included  25  animals,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  Josiah  Rogers's  permit  calling  for  60  horses.  W.  J. 
HUligoss  also  had  50  horses  included  in  his  permit  for  permanent 
camps,  making  the  total  number  of  saddle  and  pack  horses  authorized 
by  tne  department  385. 

Ten  leases  were  issued  for  cottage  sites  within  the  park. 

ALLOTMENTS  OF  APPROPRLA.TION. 

The  following  shows  the  purposes  for  which  the  expropriation  of 
$69,200  for  1911-12  has  been  used: 

Expenditures. 

Employees*  salaries $22, 561. 10 

Printiiii^  park  map 740. 00 

Destroying  insects  infesting  timber 200. 00 

Framing  park  pictures 50. 00 

Rock  crusher  and  motor  boat 3, 500. 00 

Photographic  map  of  park 2. 20 
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StMionery,  blanks,  etc |60. 00 

MiBcellaneous  supplies 172. 30 

Pintmg  and  binding 15. 70 

lUad  and  trail  construction 20, 500. 00 

Omstruction  of  telephone  lines 2, 700. 00 

Rental  six  log  cabins 600. 00 

Cmistruction  of  docks 590. 00 

Ttam,  wacon,  and  harness 410. 00 

Sdary  and  expenses  of  E.  S.  Bruce,  expert  lumberman 1, 000. 00 

Tbveling  expenses  of  superintendent  and  rangers 200. 00 

Miscellaneous  supplies  (2  typewriters) 186. 00 

Ttiveling  expenses  of  Supt.  Logan 104. 32 

Tmveling  expenses  of  H.  F.  McCabe 81. 95 

Taveling  expenses  of  E.  M.  Sunderland,  architect 181. 70 

Ttlegraph  charges 6. 94 

C«ni>ensation  of  E.  M.  Sunderland,  architect 350. 00 

Gftological  Survey,  rei>air  of  instruments 12. 00 

Purchase  and  installation  of  sawnull 3, 000. 00 

Logging  operations 3, 000. 00 

Bemaining  unallotted 9, 075. 71 

Total 69,200.00 

Purchase  of  rowboat  authorized  from  saving  of  allotment  for  purchase  of  team, 
"Wigon,  and  harness,  $40.95. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  park  at  the  present  time  and 
vital  to  its  success  is  the  building  of  new  trails  to  scenic  points  which 
have  heretofore  been  inaccessible,  and  I  have  accordingly  requested 
in  my  annual  estimate  that  the  sum  of  $25,000  be  set  aside  tor  this 
purpose.  Most  of  these  trails  will  be  along  and  over  the  Continental 
iHvide,  and  it  will  necessarily  take  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
to  put  them  in  such  condition  as  to  afford  the  maximum  of  safety  to 
tourists. 

I  recommend  that  a  road  be  constructed  around  Lake  McDonald, 
a  distance  of  25  miles,  connecting  with  the  new  Government  roaa 
from  Bel  ton  to  the  lake.  When  this  road  is  completed  it  will,  with- 
out doubt,  be  one  of  the  grandest  scenic  hignways  in  America. 
For  the  construction  of  this  driveway  I  have  requested  that  the  sum 
of  $75,000  be  set  aside. 

Another  need  of  the  park,  which  demands  immediate  attention,  is 
the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Flathead 
River,  thus  lessening  the  distance  between  Belton  and  the  foot  of 
Lake  McDonald  by  1  mile.  At  the  present  time  use  is  made  of  an  old 
wooden  structure  which  was  hastily  erected  some  years  ago  by  the 
Flathead  County  commissioners  and  which  is  liable  at  any  moment 
to  go  out  during  the  spring  freshets.  The  bridge  on  the  park  side  of 
the  river  would  connect  with  the  new  Government  road  and  would  be 
the  entrance  to  the  park.  The  estimated  cost  of  a  steel  structure 
across  this  river  is  $50,000,  and  I  have  accordingly  reauested  in  my 
annual  estimate  that  this  sum  be  placed  at  my  (usposal  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  bridge  this  coming  year.  At  the  present  time  the  road  runs 
up  for  half  a  mile  on  the  river  bank,  thence  across  the  wooden  bridge, 
aoove  referred  to,  and  back  for  half  a  mile  on  the  other  side  alone 
the  base  of  a  mountain.  Li  places  the  road  is  in  a  dangerous  and  baa 
condition. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  a  bridge  be  constructed  across 
McDonald  Creek  at  the  foot  of  Lake  McDonald  in  order  to  connect 
the  new  Government  road  with  the  proposed  road  around  the  lake. 
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As  it  is  now  contemplated  to  erect  the  administration  headquarteis 
at  the  foot  of  the  lake  at  the  Fish  Creek  site,  the  building  of  this 
bridge  is  imperative.    I  estimate  the  cost  of  this  bridge  at  $5,000. 

I  also  most  urgently  recommend  the  purchase  of  30  head  of  pack 
animals  for  the  coming  year,  as  the  work  this  year  on  trails  suffered  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  reason  of  the  fact  tnat  with  the  six  head  of 
pack  horses  I  had  on  hand  it  was  impossible  to  keep  tr^  crews  in  sup- 
phes,  and  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  moving  them  from 
camp  to  camp. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  desirability  of  the  Federal  Grovenunent 

Purchasing  and  gaining  control  of  the  patented  areas  within  the  con- 
nes  of  the  park.  At  me  present  time  the  most  desirable  land  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  McDonald  is  neld  in  private  ownership,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  land  can  bepurchased  cheaper  to-day  by  the  Government 
than  at  a  later  date.  XJTtimately  I  beUeve  that  the  patented  lands  in 
all  our  national  parks  will  be  purchased  by  the  Grovemment  when  it 
realizes  that  without  control  of  these  areas  the  administration  will 
always  be  face  to  face  with  obstacles  and  difficulties  in  the  way  of 

{>roper  and  successful  administration.  Existing  conditions  at  the 
oot  of  Lake  McDonald  bring  up  this  question  in  a  very  forceful 
manner.  As  stated  above,  the  desirable  tracts  are  owned  by  individ- 
uals, the  Government  owning  only  the  right  of  way  over  which  the 
roaa  passes.  In  February,  1911,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana passed  a  bill  ceding  jurisdiction  over  the  lands  contained  within 
the  metes  and  bounds  of  Glacier  National  Park  to  the  United  States. 

ErovidiM,  however,  that  the  jurisdiction  should  not  vest  imtil  the 
Tnited  States,  through  the  proper  officers,  notifies  the  governor  of 
Montana  that  they  assume  pohce  or  miUtary  jurisdiction  over  said 
park.  This  tender  upon  the  part  of  the  State  oi  Montana  has  not  up 
to  the  present  time  oeen  accepted,  though  there  is  a  bill  pending  in 
Congress  looking  to  that  end,  copy  of  which  is  hereto  appended,  and 
untU  its  acceptance  it  will  bring  about  confusion  ana  namper  the 
administration  of  the  park.  In  this  connection  it  may  also  be  stated 
that  the  foot  of  Lake  McDonald  is  the  natural  entrance  to  the  park, 
and  I  beheve  it  would  be  the  better  poUcy  for  the  Government  to  buv 
out  these  patentees  now,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  park  to  be  devel- 
oped, which  will  naturally  increase  the  value  of  these  private  holding. 

Another  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  park  is  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  guards.  It  is  mipossible,  with  the  limited  number  of 
rangers  that  I  now  have,  to  properly  protect  the  game — in  fact,  the 
parK  in  general.  Hunters  watch  the  ranger  and  when  he  is  out 
patrolling  one  section  they  sKp  in  on  others,  kill  their  game,  and  are 
out  of  the  park  before  they  can  be  caught.  I  hope  to  see  hunting 
entirely  eliminated  from  the  park,  on  patented  lands  as  well  as  on 
park  lands.  Another  need  for  a  larger  ranger  force  is  for  fire  patrolUiig, 
also  for  taking  charge  of  trail-building  crews. 

In  regard  to  leasing  land  within  the  park  for  residence  purposes  it 
is  desirable  that  the  term  of  these  leases  be  extended  to  at  least  five 
years.  Other  leases  may  remain  for  term  already  established.  List 
of  permits  issued  is  hereto  appended. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  R.  Logan, 

SuperintenderU. 

The  Secbetaey  of  the  Intebior. 
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APPENDIX. 

BTTIiBS  AND  BEOXJIiATIONS. 

General  Begulations  of  December  8,  1010. 

The  following  rul^s  and  remilations  for  the  goyemment  of  the 
lacier  Nationia  Park  are  hereby  established  and  made  pubUc,  pursu- 
it to  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  Congress  approyed  May  11, 
)10: 

1.  It  is  forbidden  to  injure  or  disturb  in  any  manner  any  of  the 
ineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities,  or  wonders  on  the  Goyemment 
inds  withm  the  park. 

2.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut,  without  a  permit  from  the  Secretary  of 
le  Interior  or  his  authorized  representatiye,  any  timber  growing  on 
le  park  lands;  it  is  also  forbidaen  to  injure  any  Rowing  timber  or 
Bface  or  injure  any  (Joyemment  property.  Camping  parties  will  be 
[lowed  to  use  dead  or  fallen  timoer  for  fuel.  When  felling  timber 
mmps  must  not  be  left  higher  than  12  inches  from  the  ground. 

3.  Fire  should  be  lighted  only  when  necessary  and  completely  extin- 
iiished  when  not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  must  be  exer- 
ised  at  all  times  to  ayoid  setting  fire  to  the  tmiber  and  grass. 

4.  Hunting  or  killing,  wouncune  or  capturing  any  bird  or  wild 
oimal  on  the  park  lands,  except  dangerous  animals  when  necessary 
>  preyent  them  from  destroying  life  or  inflicting  an  injury,  is  pro- 
ibited.  The  outfits,  including  guns,  traps,  teams,  horses,  or  means 
f  transportation  used  by  persons  engaged  in  hunting,  kiuing,  trap- 
ing,  ensnaring,  or  capturing  such  birds  or  wild  animala,  or  in  posses- 
on  of  game  killed  on  the  park  lands  under  other  circumstances  thim 
rescribed  aboye,  will  be  taken  up  by  the  superintendent  and  held 
ibject  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  except  in  cases 
here  it  is  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  outfit  is  not  the 
roperty  of  the  person  or  persons  violating  this  regulation  and  the 
ctual  owner  thereof  was  not  a  party  to  such  violation.  Firearms 
ill  only  be  permitted  in  the  park  on  written  permission  from  the 
iperintendent  thereof.  On  arrival  at  the  first  station  of  the  park 
uard,  parties  having  firearms,  traps,  nets,  seines,  or  explosives  will 
im  them  over  to  the  oflicer  in  charge  of  the  station,  taking  his  receipt 
)r  them.    Thej  will  be  returned  to  the  owners  on  leaving  the  park. 

5.  Fishing  with  nets,  seines,  traps,  or  by  the  use  of  dniga  or  ex- 
losives,  or  m  any  other  way  than  with  hook  and  line^  is  prohibited, 
ishing  for  purposes  of  merchandise  or  profit  is  forbidden.  Fishmg 
lay  be  prohibited  by  order  of  the  superintendent  in  any  of  the  waters 
I  the  park,  or  limited  therein  to  any  specified  season  of  the  year, 
ntil  otnerwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

6.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently,  enga^  in 
ny  business,  or  erect  buildings,  etc.,  upon  the  Government  lands  in 
le  park  without  permission  in  writing  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
aterior.  The  superintendent  may  grant  authority  to  competent 
ersons  to  act  as  guides  and  revoke  me  same  in  his  discretion.  No 
ack  trains  will  l^  idlowed  in  the  park  unless  in  charge  of  a  duly 
)gistered  guide. 
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7.  Owners  of  patented  lands  within  the  park  limits  are  entitled 
to  the  full  use  and  enjoyment  thereof;  such  lands^  however,  shall  have 
the  metes  and  bounds  thereof  so  marked  and  defined  that  they  may 
be  readily  distinguished  from  the  park  lands.  Stock  may  be  takeo 
over  the  park  lands  to  patented  lands  with  the  written  permission  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent. 

8.  The  herding  or  grazing  of  loose  stock  or  cattle  of  any  kind  oa 
the  (Government lands  in  the  park,  as  well  as  the  driving  of  such  stock 
or  cattle  over  the  same,  is  strictlv  forbidden, , except  in  such  cases 
where  authority  therefor  is  granted  by  the  superintendent. 

9.  No  drinking  saloon  or  oarroom  will  be  permitted  upon  Qovem- 
ment  lands  in  the  park. 

10.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  dis- 
played on  the  Government  lands  within  the  reservation,  except  such 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  guidance  of  the  pubUc. 

11.  It  is  forbidden  to  carve  or  write  names  or  otherwise  deface  anj 
of  the  posts,  signboards,  platforms,  seats,  railings,  steps,  bowlders, 
trees,  or  structures  of  any  kind  in  the  park. 

12.  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  con- 
duct or  bad  behavior,  or  who  may  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules, 
will  be  summarily  removed  from  the  park  ana  will  not  be  allowed  to 
return  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior or  the  superintendent  of  the  pans:. 

No  lessee  or  Ucensee  shall  retam  in  his  employ  any  person  whose 
presence  in  the  park  shall  be  deemed  and  declared  by  the  superin- 
tendent to  be  suDversive  of  the  good  order  and  management  of  the 
reservation. 

13.  The  superintendent  designated  by  the  Secretly  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  remove  all  trespassers  from  the  Govern- 
ment lands  in  the  park  and  enforce  these  rules  and  regulations  and  all 
the  provisions  of  tne  act  of  Congress  aforesaid. 

BegtilationB  of  December  8,  1010,  €k>veTni2iff  the  Impoondizi^  and  Dispo- 
aition  of  Loose  Live  Stock  Found  in  the  Olaoier  National  Park,  Hont. 

Horses,  cattle,  or  other  domestic  live  stock  running  at  large  or  being 
herded  or  grazed  in  the  Glacier  National  Park  without  authority  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  be  taken  up  and  impounded  by  the 
superintendent,  who  will  at  once  give  notice  thereof  to  the  owner,  if 
known.  If  the  owner  is  not  known,  notices  of  such  impounding,  giv- 
ing a  description  of  the  animal  or  animals,  with  the  brands  thereon, 
wiU  be  posted  in  six  pubUc  places  inside  the  park  and  in  two  public 
places  outside  the  park.  Any  owner  of  an  animal  thus  impounded 
may,  at  any  time  before  the  sale  thereof,  reclaim  the  same  upon  prov- 
ing ownership  and  paying  ihe  cost  of  notice  and  all  expenses  incident 
to  the  taking  up  and  detention  of  such  animal,  including  the  cost  of 
feeding  and  caring  for  the  same.  If  any  animal  thus  impounded  shall 
not  be  reclaimed  within  30  days  from  notice  to  the  owner  or  from  the 
date  of  posting  notices,  it  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  such  time 
and  place  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  superintendent  after  10  days'  notice, 
to  be  given  by  posting  notices  in  six  pubUc  places  in  the  park  and  two 
pubUc  places  outside  the  park,  and  by  mailing  to  the  owner,  if  known, 
a  copy  thereof. 

AU  money  received  from  the  sale  of  such  animals  and  remaining 
after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up,  impound- 
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ing,  and  selling  thereof,  shall  be  carefully  retained  by  the  superin- 
tendent in  a  separate  fund  for  a  period  of  six  months,  during  which 
time  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  animal  may  be  clauned  by 
and  paid  to  the  owner  upon  the  presentation  of  satisfactoir  proof  of 
ownership,  and  if  not  so  claimed  within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
sale  such  proceeds  shall  be  turned  into  the  Glacier  National  Park  fund. 

The  superintendent  shall  keep  a  record  in  which  shall  be  set  down 
a  description  of  all  animals  impounded,  giving  the  brands  found  on 
them,  the  date  and  locaUty  of  the  taking  up,  the  date  of  all  notices 
and  manner  in  which  they  were  given,  the  date  of  sale,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  purchaser,  the  amount  for  which  each  animal  was  sold 
and  the  cost  incurred  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  disposition  of 
theproceeds. 

The  superintendent  will,  in  each  instance,  make  eveiy  reasonable 
effort  to  ascertain  the  owner  of  animals  impounded  and  to  give  actual 
notice  thereof  to  such  owner. 

CONOBSSIONS  m    OLAOIEB  NATIONAL  PABE. 

Pennit  No.  1,  E.  C.  Cairuth,  Havre,  Mont.,  residence  (the  tenn  of  this  permit 

expired  Aug.  31,  1911,  and  has  been  renewed  for  another  year) 125 

Permit  No.  2,  J.  M.  Gruber,  8t.  Paul,  Minn.,  residence  (term  expired  Sept.  30, 

1911,  renewed) 26 

Permit  No.  3,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Gruber,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  residence  (term  expired  Sept. 

30,  1911,  renewed) 25 

Permit  No.  4,  Joeiah  Rogers.  Columbia  Falls,  Mont.,  pack  train 60 

Permit  Nos.  5  and  6,  John  E.  Lewis,  Columbia  Falls,  Mont.,  rest  cabins  (term  ex- 
pired Sept.  30, 1911,  one  renewed) 10 

Permit  No.  7,  L.  F.  Eaeton,  LaCroese,  Wis.,  residence 25 

Permit  No.  8,  John  Weightman,  Kalispell,  Mont.,  stage 54 

Permit  No.  9,  Denney  &  Kelley,  Belton,  Mont.,  boat 50 

Permit  No.  10,  Charles  W.  Pomeroy,  Kalispell,  Mont.,  residence 25 

Permit  No.  11,  W.  L.  Adair,  Belton,  Mont.,  pack  train 25 

Permit  No.  12,  Hamilton  Lee,  Kalispell,  Mont.,  residence 25 

Permit  No.  13,  John  Weightman,  Kalispell,  Mont.,  freight 10 

Permit  No.  14,  Cyrus  Bellah,  Belton,  Mont.,  pack  train 25 

Permit  No.  15,  Chester  Gephart,  Belton,  Mont. ,  pack  train 25 

Permit  No.  16,  Norman  Powell,  Belton,  Mbnt.,  pack  train 25 

Permit  No.  17,  Walter  Gibbe,  Belton,  Mont.,  pack  train 25 

Permit  No.  18,  Charles  Howes,  Belton,  Mont.,  boat 5 

Special-use  permit  No.  1,  Dennis  SuUivan,  Belton,  Mont.,  grazing 15 

APPBOVED  BATES  FOB  TBANSPOBTATION,  SEASON  OF  1011« 

Permit  No.  1,  to  John  Weightman,  for  stage  line  between  Belton  and  Lake 
McDonald: 

Passenger  fare,  each  way $0. 50 

Trunks  and  ba^age,  each  way 50 

Hand  baggage,^ee. 
Permit  No.  2,  to  Messrs.  Denney  &  Kelly,  for  boat  privilege  across  Lake 
McDonald: 

Passenger  fare,  one  way 75 

Passenger  fare,  round  trip 1. 25 

Trunks  and  baf^age,  eacn  way 50 

Express  or  freight,  1,000  pounds  and  under hundred  weight. .      .  25 

Express  or  freight,  over  1,000  pounds do 20 

Permit  No.  3,  to  JosisJi  Rogers,  for  saddle  and  pack-horse  transportation: 

Licensed  guide,  in  charge,  per  day 3. 50 

Cooks,  per  day 3.00 

Saddle  and  pack  horses: 

I  to  5  days,  per  day 2. 00 

Over  5  to  10  days,  per  day 1. 50 

More  than  10  days,  per  day 1. 00 
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GHABOBS  FOB  OOKOES8IOKS,  SBA80K  OF  1911. 

Permanent  camp. — ^Privil^e  to  transport  passengers  through  the 
park,  using  hors^  or  wagons,  providing  for  their  care  and  mainte- 
nance at  stated  places  in  the  reservation,  to  be  designated  as  perma- 
nent camps,  $25  for  privilege  and  $1  for  every  saddle  horse  or  pack 
animal  during  the  season. 

Personally  conducted  camping  parties. — Where  persons  are  trans- 
ported through  the  reservation  and  provided  for  at  fixed  camping 
grounds  open  to  all  persons,  camp  equipage,  etc.,  to  be  moved  m>m 
camp  to  camp,  a  fee  of  $5  to  be  exacted,  and  for  each  horse  used  in 
connection  therewith  $1. 

Guides. — ^Twenty-five  dollars  per  annum,  the  privilege  to  include 
the  use  of  26  horses;  for  every  additional  animal  the  regular  rate  of 
$1  per  horse  to  be  exacted. 

Residents'  permits. — ^Twenty-five  dollars  for  permits  on  Lake 
McDonald  and  Lake  St.  Marys  of  1  acre  or  less;  $10  for  1  acre 
or  less  at  other  points  in  the  P&rk. 

Boat  privileges  on  lakes. — ^Twenty-five  dollars  per  season  for  boats 
having  a  capacity  of  25  persons,  $50  per  season  for  boats  having  a 
capacity  of  50  persons,  all  boats  to  oe  subject  to  inspection  and 
approval  by  the  U.  S.  Steamboat  Inspection  Service;  the  rate  for 
1912  (to  be  hereafter  determined)  to  oe  based  upon  a  per  capita 
charge  for  each  passenger  handled  during  1911. 

TransportaMon  of  vassengers  by  wagon  or  stage. — Rate  of  $50  for 
the  season  of  1911,  tne  rate  for  1912  (to  be  hereafter  determined)  to 
be  based  upon  a  per  capita  charge  for  each  passenger  handled  during 
1911. 

Rest  cabins  for  tourists. — Cabins  situated  at  various  points  in  the 
reservation  used  as  rest  cabins  for  tourists,  the  nominal  siun  of  $5 
per  annum  to  be  exacted. 

Hotel  sites. — Rates  (to  be  hereafter  determined)  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  site  selected,  cost  of  building,  etc. 

ACT  OF  MONTANA  LEOISI«ATUBE  OBDma  JUBISDICTIOK. 

Senate  Bill  No.  46. 

An  act  to  cede  jurisdictioii  over  the  Glacier  National  Park  to  the  United  States,  and 

for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  eruuted  hy  the  legislative  assembly  of  (he  State  of  Montana: 
Section  1.  That  exclusive  jurisdiction  shall  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby^  ceded  to  the  United  States  over  and  within  all  the  territory 
which  IS  now  or  may  hereafter  be  included  in  that  tract  of  land  in  tbie 
State  of  Montana  set  aside  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May 
eleventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  for  the  purposes  of  a  national 
park,  and  known  and  designated  as  *'The  Glacier  National  Park/' 
saving,  however,  to  the  said  State  the  right  to  serve  civil  or  crinunal 
process  within  the  limits  of  the  aforesaid  park  in  any  suits  or  prosecu- 
tion for  or  on  accoimt  of  rights  acquired,  obligations  incurred,  or 
crimes  conmiitted  in  said  State^  but  outside  of  said  park,  and  saving 
further  to  the  said  State  the  right  to  tax  persons  and  corporations, 
their  franchises  and  property,  on  the  lands  included  in  said  park: 
Provided f  however,  That  jmisdiction  shall  not  vest  until  the  united 
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States,  through  the  proper  officers,  notifies  the  governor  of  this  State 
that  tney  assume  police  or  military  jurisdiction  over  said  park. 

Seo.  2.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Seo.  3.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
f assage  and  approval  by  the  governor. 

W.  R.  Allen, 

President  of  {he  Senate. 
W.  W.  McDowell, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
Approved,  February  17,  1911. 

Edwin  L.  Norris,  Governor. 

Filed,  February  17,  1911,  4.16  p.  m. 

A.  N.  YoDEE,  Secretary  of  State. 

BILL    ACOBPTINa    OBSSION    OF    JUBISDICTION    (H.  B.    1670,  62D 

OONO.,   1ST  BBSS). 

A  Bill  to  accept  the  cession  by  the  State  of  Montana  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
the  lands  embraced  within  the  Glacier  National  Park,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ofRepresentatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  the  Lie^lature  of  the  State  of  Montana,  approved  February  seven- 
teenth, nmeteen  hundred  and  eleven,  ceding  to  the  Unitea  States 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  the  territory  embraced  within  the  Glacier 
National  rark,  are  hereby  accepted,  and  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion is  hereby  assiunod  by  the  United  Statas  over  such  territory,  sav- 
ing,' however,  to  the  said  State  the  right  to  serve  civil  or  criminal 
process  within  the  limits  of  the  aforesaid  park  in  suits  or  prosecution 
for  or  on  account  of  rights  acquired,  obhgations  incurrea,  or  crimes 
committed  in  said  State,  but  outside  of  said  park,  and  saving  further 
to  the  said  State  the  right  to  tax  persons  and  corporations,  their 
franchises  and  property,  on  the  lands  included  in  said  park.  All  the 
laws  applicable  to  places  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  force  and  effect  in  said  park.  All  furi- 
tives  from  justice  taking  refuge  in  said  park  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  laws  as  refugees  from  justice  found  in  the  State  of  Montana. 

Seo.  2.  That  said  park  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  United  States 
judicial  district  of  Montana,  and  the  district  and  circuit  courts  of  the 
United  States  in  and  for  said  district  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all 
offenses  committed  within  said  boundaries. 

Sec.  3.  That  if  any  offense  shall  be  committed  in  the  Glacier 
National  Park,  which  offense  is  not  prohibited  or  the  punishment  is 
not  specifically  provided  for  by  any  law  of  the  United  States  or  by  any 
regulation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  offender  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  punishment  as  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Montana  in  force  at 
the  time  of  tne  commission  of  the  offense  may  provide  for  a  like  offense 
in  said  State;  and  no  subsequent  repeal  of  any  such  law  of  the  State 
of  Montana  shall  affect  any  prosecution  for  said  offense  committed 
within  saidpark. 

Seo.  4.  Tnat  all  hunting  or  the  killing,  wounding,  or  capturing  at 
anjjr  time  of  any  bird  or  wud  animal,  except  dangerous  animals  when 
it  is  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  destroying  human  Uves  or  inflict- 
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ing  an  injury,  is  prohibited  within  the  limits  of  said  park;  nOr  shall 
any  fish  be  taken  out  of  the  waters  of  the  park  by  means  of  seines, 
nets,  traps,  or  by  the  use  of  drugs  or  any  explosive  substances  or  com- 
pounds, or  in  anv  other  way  than  by  hook  and  line,  and  then  only  at 
such  seasons  ana  in  such  times  and  manner  as  may  oe  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
make  and  publish  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
and  proper  for  the  management  and  care  of  the  park  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  property  therein,  especially  for  the  preservation  from 
injury  or  spoUation  or  ail  timber,  mineral  deposits  other  than  those 
legally  located  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  or  May  eleventh,  nineteen 
hundred  and  ten  (Thirty-sixth  Statutes,  page  three  himdred  and  fifty- 
four),  natural  curiosities,  or  wonderful  objects  within  said  park,  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  animals  and  birds  m  the  park  from  capture  or 
destruction,  and  to  prevent  their  being  frightened  or  driven  from  the 
park*  and  ne  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  taking 
of  fisn  from  the  streaais  or  lakes  in  the  park.  Possession  Mithin  said 
park  of  the  dead  bodies,  or  any  part  thereof,  of  any  wild  bird  or  animal, 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  person  or  persons  having  the 
same  are  guilty  of  violating  this  act.  Aiiy  person  or  persons,  or  stage 
or  express  company,  or  railway  company,  receiving  for  transportation 
any  of  said  animals,  birds,  or  fish  so  kiKed,  caught,  or  taken,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  fined  for  every  such 
offense  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars.  Any  person  foimd  guilty 
of  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  rule  or  reguuttion 
that  may  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  witn  refer- 
ence to  the  managernent  and  care  of  the  park,  or  for  the  protection 
of  the  property  therein,  for  the  preservation  from  injury  or  spoUation 
of  timber,  mineral  deposits,  other  than  those  legally  located  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  May  eleventh,  nineteen  nundred  and  ten 
(Thirty-sixth  Statutes,  page  three  hundred  and  fifty-four),  natural 
curiosities,  or  wonderful  objects  within  said  park,  or  for  the  protection 
of  the  animals,  birds,  or  fish  in  the  park,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both,  and 
be  adjudged  to  pay  aU  costs  of  the  proceedings. 

Sec.  5.  That  all  guns,  traps,  teams,  horses,  or  means  of  transporta- 
tion of  every  nature  or  description  used  by  any  person  or  persons 
within  said  park  lindts  when  engaged  in  killing,  trapping,  ensnanng 
or  capturing  such  wild  beasts,  birds,  or  wild  animals  snaUbe  forfeits 
to  the  United  States  and  may  be  seized  by  the  officers  in  said  park  and 
held  pending  the  prosecution  of  any  person  or  persons  arrftsted  under 
charge  of  violating  the  provisions  or  this  act,  and  upon  conviction 
under  this  act  of  such  person  or  persons  using  said  guns,  traps,  teams, 
horses,  or  other  means  of  transportation,  such  forfeiture  shall  be  adju- 
dicated as  a  penalty  in  addition  to  the  other  punishment  provided  in 
this  act.  Such  forfeited  property  shall  be  disposed  of  ana  accounted 
for  by  and  under  the  autnonty  of  tne  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  6.  That  any  person  who  shall,  within  the  said  above-mentioned 
park,  commit  any  damage,  Injuiy,  or  spoliation  to  or  upon  any  build- 
ing, fence,  hedge,  gate,  guidepost,  tree,  wood,-  underwood,  tunber, 
garden,  crops,  vegetables,  plants,  land,  springs,  mineral  deposits  other 
than  those  legally  located  prior  to  the  passa^ge  of  the  act  of  May  elev- 
enth, nineteen  hundred  and  ten  (Thirty-fiixth  Statutes,  page  three 
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hundred  and  fifty-four),  natural  curiosities,  or  other  matter  or  thing 
growing  or  being  thereon,  or  situated  therein,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  ihore  than  one  himdred  dollars  and  be  adjudged  to  pay  aU 
costs  of  theproceedings. 

Sec.  7.  That  any  United  States  commissioner,  duly  appointed  by 
the  United  States  court  for  the  district  of  Montana  and  residing  in 
said  district,  shall  have  power  and  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  act  upon 
all  complaints  made  of  any  and  all  violations  of  this  act  or  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  park  and  for  the  protection  of  the  animals,  birds,  and  fish, 
and  objects  of  interest  therem,  and  for  other  purposes  authorized  by 
this  act.  That  any  such  commissioner  shall  have  power,  upon  sworn 
complaint,  to  issue  process  in  the  name  of  the  Umted  States  for  the 
arrest  of  any  person  charged  with  the  violation  of  this  act  or  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  madeoy  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  aforesaid. 
or  with  any  misdemeanor  or  other  like  offense  the  punishment  provided 
for  which  does  not  exceed  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  to  try 
the  person  thus  charged,  and,  if  foimd  guilty,  to  impose  the  punish- 
ment and  adjudge  the  forfeiture  prescribed.  In  «J1  cases  of  convic- 
tion an  appeal  shall  lie  from  the  judgment  of  any  such  commissioner 
to  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  district  of  Montana.  The 
said  United  States  district  court  shall  prescribe  rules  of  procedure  and 
practice  for  said  commissioner  in  the  trial  of  cases  and  with  reference 
to  said  appeals. 

Sec.  8.  That  any  such  commissioner  shall  also  have  power  to  issue 
process  as  hereinbefore  provided  for  the  arrest  of  any  person  charged 
with  the  commission,  within  said  boundaries,  of  any  criminal  offense 
not  covered  by  the  provisions  of  section  six  of  this  act,  to  hear  the 
evidence  introduced,  and  if  he  is  of  opinion  that  probable  cause  is 
shown  for  holding  the  person  so  chained  for  trial,  shall  cause  such 
person  to  be  safely  conveyed  to  a  secure  place  of  confinement,  within 
the  jurisdiction  oi  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  district  of 
Montana,  and  certify  a  transcript  of  the  record  of  his  proceedings 
and  the  testimony  in  the  case  to  said  court,  which  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  of  the  case:  Provided.  That  the  said  commissioner  shaQ 
grant  bail  in  all  cases  bailable  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
of  said  State. 

Sec.  9.  That  all  process  issued  by  the  commissioner  shall  be  directed 
to  the  marshal  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Montana,  but 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  arrest 
by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government,  or  any  person  employed 
by  the  United  States  m  the  pohcing  of  said  reservation,  withm  said 
boundaries,  without  process,  of  any  person  taken  in  the  act  of  violating 
the  law  or  this  act,  or  the  regulations  prescribed  by  said  Secretary  as 
aforesaid. 

Seo.  10.  That  such  commissioner  and  the  marshal  of  the  United 
States  and  his  deputies  in  the  district  of  Montana  shall  be  paid  the 
same  fees  and  compensation  as  are  now  provided  by  law  for  like  serv- 
ices in  said  district. 

Sec.  11.  That  all  fees,  costs,  and  expenses  arising  in  cases  imder 
this  act  and  properly  chargeable  to  the  United  States  shall  be  certi- 
fied, approved,  and  paid  as  are  like  fees,  costs,  and  expenses  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 
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Sec.  12.  That  aU  fines  and  costs  unposed  and  collected  shall  be 
deposited  by  said  commissioner  of  the  United  States  or  the  marshal 
of  the  United  States  collecting  the  same  with  the  clerk  of  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  of  Montana. 
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REPORT  ON  PLATT  AND  WIND  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARKS, 
SULLYS  HILL  PARK,  CASA  GRANDE  RUIN,  MUIR  WOODS, 
PETRIFIED  FOREST,  AND  OTHER  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS, 
TOGETHER  WITH  LIST  OF  BIRD  RESERVES. 


PIiATT  NATIONAIi  PABK. 

By  the  acts  of  Congress  of  July  1, 1902  (32  Stat,  641),  and  April 
21,  190*  (33  Stat.,  220),  629.33  and  218.89  acres,  respectively,  at  the 
town  of  Sulphur,  Olda.  (then  Ind.  T.),  were  segregated  as  the 
"Sulphur  Springs  Reservation,"  which  designation,  by  joint  resolu- 
tion approved  June  29,  1906,  was  changed  to  "  Piatt  National  Park." 

The  park,  with  a  total  area  of  848.22  acres,  extends  in  irregular 
form  a  distance  of  approximately  3  miles  from  northeast  to  south- 
west along  Travertine  Creek,  including  a  portion  of  Rock  Creek, 
which  empties  into  the  former,  and  it  has  a  circuit  of  9  miles. 

Within  the  park  are  33  known  mineral  and  2  nonmineral  springs. 
The  principal  groups  are  the  Bromide  and  Bromide-Sulphur  Springs 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  park,  Beach  and  Pavilion  Springs 
in  the  northwestern  comer,  and^  the  Wilson  group  in  the  southern 
part.  Sulphur  springs  predominate,  but  there  are  also  bromide, 
soda,  and  iron  varieties.  The  Antelope  and  Buffalo  Springs,  non- 
mineral  in  character,  are  situated  at  the  extreme  northeastern  end 
of  the  park  with  an  elevation  of  1,083  feet  above  sea  level  and  an 
approximate  discharge  of  5,000,000  gallons  daily  into  Travertine 
Creek.  A  spring  has  recently  been  aiscovered  known  as  Medicine 
Spring.  The  work  of  completing  the  development  and  installing 
water  from  this  spring  in  the  pavflion  at  Bromide  Springs  has  been 
completed  and  the  park  has  been  generally  improved. 

Permits  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  in  and  through  the 
park  were  issued  for  seven  automobiles — ^five  for  two-seated  hacks 
and  two  for  three-seated  hacks — also  several  permits  for  other 
privileges.  A  license  fee  was  exacted  in  each  instance  and  the  total 
revenues  derived  from  permits  was  $475.75. 

There  were  768  campers  in  the  camping  grounds  who  remained 
more  than  three  days,  and  the  park  record  show  that  124,078  per- 
j^ons  visited  Bromiae  Springs  during  that  period.  Many  of  tnese 
visitors  are  residents  of  the  city  of  Sulphur  and  they  were  counted 
each  time  they  visited  the  springs.  From  the  best  obtainable  infor- 
mation the  actual  number  of  visitors  to  the  park,  inclusive  of  the 
residents  of  Sulphur,  was  about  30,000. 

There  were  driven  through  the  park  4,594  head  of  cattle.  Most  of 
them  were  driven  through  in  changing  from  one  pasture  to  another 
or  in  order  to  get  them  to  water  or  to  where  water  was  accessible. 
Quite  a  number  of  cattle,  however,  were  driven  through  the  park 
for  shipment  to  market  or  for  sale  to  local  butchers. 

The  appropriation  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  park  for 
the  last  year,  including  all  personal  service,  was  but  $5,000,  which 
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was  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  superintendent  and 
otiier  park  employees.  The  appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  paric,  including  bridges,  roads,  trails, 
and  sewerage,  is  $10,000.  Six  thousand  dcmars  of  tnis  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  salaries  of  employees  and  $4,000  is  not  a  sufficient 
amount  to  construct  the  sewer.  However,  an  estimate  has  been  made 
to  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of  $53,445  for  this  park  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  which,  ir  appropriated,  will  enable 
the  department  to  construct  a  proper  sewer  through  the  park. 

BBOXTLATIOHS  OF  XCTNB  10,  190a 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred  by  the  acts  of  Congress  ap- 
proved July  1,  1902  (32  Stat,  656),  April  21,  1904  (33  Stat.,  220), 
and  the  Oklahoma  statehood  act  of  June  16, 1906  (34  Stat,  272),  ttie 
following  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Piatt 
National  Park  (formerly  Sulphur  Springs  Reservation),  in  Okla- 
homa, are  hereby  established  and  maae  public: 

1.  It  is  forbidden  to  injure  in  any  manner  any  of  the  springs,  min- 
eral depo«^*ts,  or  natural  features  within  the  park. 

2.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injure  any  timber  or  plants  growing 
on  the  park  lands,  or  to  deface  or  injure  any  Government  property. 

3.  No  camping  shall  be  permitted  within  1,000  feet  of  any  spring, 
nor  upon  any  land  except  such  as  may  be  specifically  designated  for 
that  purpose  by  the  superintendent  Fires  snail  not  oe  lighted  except 
by  the  express  permission  of  the  superintendent;  when  so  allowed, 
campers  shall  use  only  dead  or  fallen  timber  for  fuel,  and  the  utmost 
care  must  be  exercised  at  all  times  to  avoid  setting  fire  to  the  tinaber 
and  ^*ass. 

4.  It  is  forbidden  for  any  person  to  deposit  garbage  or  refuse  upon 
the  park  lands,  except  at  places  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the 
superintendent,  or  to  contaminate  any  of  the  springs  or  streams 
therein,  or  to  divert  or  conduct  the  waters  of  such  springs  or  streams 
from  the  natural  or  regular  course. 

5.  No  person  shall  remove  from  any  of  the  bromide,  iron,  or  soda 
springs  more  than  1  gallon  of  water  in  any  one  day,  nor  remove 
from  any  of  the  other  springs  more  than  5  gallons  in  any  one  day, 
nor  shall  any  water  be  taken  therefrom  for  commerci:  1  purposes, 
except  inpursuance  of  a  license  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Whenever  in  his  judgment  the  circumstances  warranty  the 
superintendent  may  prohibit  the  use  of  the  waters  of  any  or  the 
springs  in  the  park  other  than  for  immediate  drinking  purposes  at 
such  springs,  the  facts  in  such  case  to  be  reported  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

6.  Hunting  or  killing,  wounding  or  capturing  any  bird  or  wild 
animal  on  the  park  lands,  except  dangerous  animals  when  necessary 
to  prevent  them  from  destroying  life  or  inflicting  an  injury,  is  pro- 
hibited. The  outfits,  including  guns,  traps,  teams,  horses,  or  means 
of  transportation  used  by  persons  engaged  in  hunting,  killing,  trap- 
ping, ensnaring,  or  capturing  such  birds  or  wild  animals,  or  m  pos- 
session of  game  killed  on  the  park  lands  under  other  circumstances 
than  prescribed  above,  will  be  taken  up  by  the  superintendent  and 
held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  '^-— -->*  in 
cases  where  it  is  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  outiit  is  not 
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the  property  of  the  person  or  persons  violating  this  regulaticm  and 
the  actual  owner  thereof  was  not  a  party  to  such  violation.  Fire- 
arms will  only  be  permitted  in  the  park  on  written  permission  from 
the  superintendent  thereof. 

7.  Fishjng  with  nets,  seines,  traps^  or  by  the  use  of  drugs  or  explo- 
sivesp  or  in  any  other  way  than  with  hook  and  line,  is  prohibited. 
Fishing  for  purposes  of  merchandise  or  profit  is  forbidden.  Fishing 
may  be  prohibited  by  order  of  the  superintendent  in  any  of  the 
waters  of  the  park,  or  limited  therein  to  any  specified  season  of  the 
year,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary  oi  the  Interior. 

8.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanentlj^,  engage  in 
any  business,  or  erect  buildings  or  other  improvements  in  the  park, 
without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

9.  The  herdinff,  grazing,  or  otherwise  trespassing  of  cattle  or  loose 
stock  of  any  kind  within  the  park  is  strictly  forbidden.  Stock  or  cat- 
tle may  be  driven  across  the  park,  but  must  be  confined  to  the  roads 
and  kept  in  motion  under  competent  care  whUe  in  the  reservation. 

10.  No  vehicles  will  be  permitted  to  travel  through  the  park  except 
upon  the  roads  designatea  for  such  traffic  by  the  superintendent,  and 
driving  or  riding  over  roads  or  bridges  at  a  nigh  rate  of  speed  is  pro- 
hibited. 

11.  Private  notices -or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  dis- 
played within  the  park,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  con- 
venience and  guidance  of  the  public. 

12.  The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  park  is  strictlv  forbidden. 

13.  No  gambling  or  game  of  chance  shall  be  permitted  within  the 
limits  of  the  park ;  nor  shall  any  person  iise  profane  or  obscene  lan- 

Suage,  commit  or  maintain  a  nuisance,  or  be  guilty  of  disorderly  con- 
uct  or  any  act  involving  immorality  therein. 

14.  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  conduct 
or  bad  behavior,  or  who  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  will  be 
summarily  removed  from  the  park  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  return 
without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  the  superintendent  of  the  park. 

No  lessee  or  licensee  shall  retain  in  his  employ  any  person  whose 
presence  in  the  park  shall  be  deemed  and  declared  by  me  superintend- 
ent to  be  subversive  of  the  good  order  and  management  of  the  reser- 
vation. 

15.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  foregoing  regulations  will 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  subjected  to  a  fine,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  act  of  Ajjril  21,  1904,  of  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  tnan 
$100  and  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  six  months 
f(»r  each  o£fense. 

WIND  CAVE  NATIONAIi  PARK. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  January  9,  1903  (82  Stat.,  765), 
reserved  a  tract  of  land  containing  10,522  acres  in  theiState  of  South 
Dakota,  12  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Hot  Springs  and  about  the  same 
distance  southeast  of  Custer,  as  a  public  park,  to  be  known  as  the 
Wind  Cave  National  Park. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Seth  Bullock,  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  South  Dakota,  has  been  continued  in  general 
charge  of  the  reservation  in  an  advisory  capacity,  and  the  superin- 
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tendent  confers  with  him  in  regard  to  the  administration  thereof. 
The  course  pursued  has  aided  in  uie  eflfective  management  of  the  park 
during  the  park  season.  The  present  superintendent,  A.  C.  Boland, 
was  appointed  May  1,  1911.  succeeding  R.  J.  Pilcher,  who  resigned 
on  that  date. 

At  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  park  there  were  10  entries  cover- 
ing lands  within  the  park,  aggre^ting  1.519.15  acres.  Siiice  that 
date  the  Government  has  secured  title  to  all  of  the  lands  within  the 
park  except  the  NE.  i  NW.  i  and  NW.  i  NE.  i,  sec  85,  T.  5  S., 
K.  5  E.,  Black  Hills  meridian.  Jonathan  C.  West  patented  Decem- 
ber 31, 1904, 80  acres,  which  is  now  owned  by  W.  A.  Kankin,  formerly 
a  superintendent  of  the  park.  For  administrative  reasons  it  is  desir- 
able that  this  private  holding  be  eliminated  from  the  park  and  it  is 
recommended  that  adequate  appropriation  be  made  by  Congress  for 
the  purpose. 

On  May  8, 1911,  a  revocable  permit  was  granted  Mrs.  P.  T.  Paulsen 
to  furnish  meals  to  tourists  at  50  cents  each.  No  complaints  have 
been  made  of  the  service  rendered  under  this  permit 

The  number  of  tourists  through  -the  park  during  the  year  was  3,887, 
the  majority  of  whom  entered  the  reservation  in  automobiles. 

During  the  season  12  permits  were  granted  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers  in  and  through  the  park  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  vehicle. 
Eleven  of  the  permits  were  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  by 
automobiles  and  one  for  the  use  of  wagons. 

No  applications  were  received  for  the  driving  of  cattle  or  other 
stock  through  the  park,  and  no  change  was  made  during  the  year  in 
the  regulations  promulgated  June  10,  1908,  for  the  government  of 
the  park. 

A  bam  was  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent,  and  con- 
siderable improvement  work  was  done  arouna  the  residence  of  the 
superintendent. 

The  roads  and  bridges  require  more  or  less  attention  continuously, 
but  are  reported  to  be  in  good  condition. 

In  the  cave  considerable  repair  work  was  done  to  bridges,  stairs, 
and  paths  and  several  new  stairways  constructed.  Considerable  ex- 
ploration work  was  completed  in  the  cave  with  a  view  toward  ascer- 
taining the  practicability  of  opening  more  of  it  to  the  public.  As 
nothing  extraordinary  in  character  was  discovered,  the  opening  of 
further  sections  will  be  deferred  until,  considering  other,  park  needs, 
more  money  is  available  for  the  purpose.  The  question  or  providing 
electric  lights  in  the  cave  is  under  consideration. 

GENEBAL  BEOHLATIONS  OF  JUNE   10,    1908. 

Pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
January  9,  1903,  the  following  roles  and  regulations  iot  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Wind  Cave  National  Park,  in  South  Dakota,  are  nereby 
established  and  made  public: 

1.  It  is  forbidden  to  remove  or  injure  the  specimens  or  formations 
in  and  around  the  Wind  Cave,  or  to  deface  tne  same  by  written  in- 
scription or  otherwise,  or  to  injure  or  disturb  in  any  manner  or  carry 
off  any  of  the  mineral  deposits,  specimens,  natural  curiosities,  or 
wonders  on  the  Government  lands  within  the  park. 
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2.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  cave  unless  accom- 
panied by  the  superintendent  or  other  park  employee  or  by  compe- 
tent guides. 

3.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injure  any  timber  growing  on  the  park 
lands,  or  to  deface  or  injure  any  Government  property.  Camping 
parties  will  be  allowed  to  use  dead  or  fallen  timber  for  ruel. 

4.  Fires  should  be  lighted  only  when  necessary  and  completely  ex- 
tinguished when  not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  must  be 
exercised  at  all  times  to  avoid  setting  fire  to  the  timber  and  grass. 

6.  Hunting  or  killing,  wounding  or  capturing  any  bird  or  wild 
animal  on  the  park  lands,  except  dangerous  animals  when  necessary 
to  prevent  them  from  destroying  life  or  inflicting  an  injury,  is  pro- 
hibited. The  outfits,  including  guns,  traps,^  teams,  horses,  or  means 
of  transportation  used  by  persons  engaged  in  hunting,  killing,  trap- 
ping, ensnaring,  or  capturmg  such  birds  or  wild  animals,  or  in  pos- 
session of  g^me  killed  on  the  park  lands  under  other  circumstances 
than  prescribed  above,  will  be  taken  up  by  the  superintendent  and 
held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  except  in 
cases  where  it  is  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  outfit  is  not 
the  property  of  the  person  or  persons  violating  this  regulation  and 
the  actual  owner  thereof  was  not  a  party  to  such  violation.  Fire- 
arms will  only  be  permitted  in  the  park  on  written  permission  from 
the  superintendent  thereof. 

6.  Fishing  in  any  other  way  than  with  hook  and  line  is  forbidden. 
Fishing  may  be  prohibited  by  order  of  the  superintendent  in  any  of 
the  waters  of  the  park,  or  limited  therein  to  any  specified  season  of 
the  year,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

7.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently,  engage  in 
any  business^  or  erect  buildings^  etc.,  upon  the  Governinent  lands  in 
the  park  without  permission  in  writing  from  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  superintendent  may  grant  authority  to  competent 
persons  to  act  as  guides  and  revoke  the  same  in  his  discretion.  No 
pack  trains  will  be  allowed  in  the  park  unless  in  charge  of  a  duly 
registered  guide. 

8.  Owners  of  patented  lands  within  the  park  limits  are  entitled  to 
the  full  use  and  enjoyment  thereof;  such  lands,  however,  shall  have 
the  metes  and  bounds  thereof  so  marked  and  defined  that  they  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  the  park  lands.  Stock  may  be  taken  over 
the  park  lands  to  patented  lands  with  the  written  permission  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent. 

9.  The  herding  or  grazing  of  loose  stock  or  cattle  of  any  kind  on 
the  Government  lands  in  tne  park,  as  well  as  the  driving  of  such 
stock  or  cattle  over  the  same,  is  strictly  forbidden,  except  in  such 
cases  where  authority  therefor  is  granted  by  the  superintendent. 

10.  No  drinking  saloon  or  barroom  will  lie  permitted  upon  Govern- 
ment lands  in  the  park. 

11.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  dis- 
played on  the  Government  lands  within  the  reservation,  except  such 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  guidance  of  the  public. 

12.  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  con- 
duct or  bad  behavior,  or  who  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules, 
will  be  summarily  removed  from  the  park  and  will  not  be  allowed 
to  return  without  permission  in  writing  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  superintendent  of  the  park. 
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No  lessee  or  licensee  shall  retain  in  his  employ  any  person  whose 
presence  in  the  park  shall  be  deemed  and  declared  by  the  superin- 
tendent to  be  subversive  of  the  good  order  and  management  of  the 
reservation. 

18.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  foregoing  regulations  will 
be  deemed  guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction,  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000,  or  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  12  months, 
or  both,  in  th^  discretion  of  the  court,  as  provided  by  the  act  creating 
the  park. 

14.  The  superintendent  designated  by  the  Secretary  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  remove  all  trespassers  from  tne  Government 
lands  in  the  park  and  enforce  these  rules  and  regulations  and  all  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid. 

SSaULATIOHS  OT  JtJKE  10,   1908,  GOVEBNINQ  THB  ZMPOXTKBUfa 
AND  DISPOSITION  OF  LOOSE  LIVE  STOCK. 

Horses,  cattle,  or  other  domestic  live  stock  running  at  large  or  bein^ 
herded  or  grazed  on  Government  lands  in  the  Wind  Cave  National 
Park  without  authority  therefor,  will  be  taken  up  and  impounded 
by  the  superintendent,  who  will  at  once  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
owner^  if  Known.  If  the  owner  is  not  known,  notice  of  such  impound- 
ing, giving  a  description  of  the  animal  or  animals,  with  the  brands 
thereon,  will  be  posted  in  six  public  places  inside  the  park  and  in 
two  public  places  outside  the  park.  Any  owner  of  an  animal  thus 
impoimded  may,  at  any  time  before  the  sale  thereof,  reclaim  the  same 
upon  proving  ownership  and  paying  the  cost  of  notice  and  all  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  taking  up  and  detention  of  such  animal,  includ- 
mg  the  cost  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  same.  If  any  animal  thus 
impounded  shall  not  be  reclaimed  within  30  days  from  notice  to 
the  owner  or  from  the  date  of  posting  notices,  it  shall  be  sold  at  public 
auction  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  superintendent 
after  10  days'  notice,  to  be  given  by  posting  notices  in  six  public 
places  in  the  park  and  two  public  places  outside  the  park,  and  by 
mailing  to  the  owner,  if  known,  a  copy  thereof. 

All  money  received  from  the  sale  of  such  animals  and  remainins; 
after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up,  impound- 
ing, and^  selling  thereof,  shall  be  carefully  retained  by  the  superin- 
tendent in  a  separate  fund  for  a  period  or  six  months,  during  which 
time  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  animal  may  be  claimed  by 
and  paid  to  the  owner  upon  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  proof  of 
ownership,  and  if  not  so  claimed  within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
sale  such  proceeds  shall  be  turned  into  the  Wind  Cave  National  Park 
fund. 

The  superintendent  shall  keep  a  record  in  which  shall  be  set  down 
a  description  of  all  animals  impounded,  giving  the  brands  found  on 
them,  the  date  and  locality  of  the  taking  up,  the  date  of  all  notices 
and  manner  in  which  they  were  given,  the  date  of  sale,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  purchaser,  the  amount  tor  which  each  animal  was  sold, 
and  the  cost  incurred  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  disposition  of 
theproceeds. 

The  superintendent  will,  in  each  instance,  make  every  reascmable 
eiTort  to  ascertain  the  owner  of  animals  impounded  and  to  give  actual 
notice  thereof  to  such  owner. 
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SUIiLYS  HTTiTi  PARK. 

This  reservation,  set  aside  by  Executive  proclamation  dated  June 
2,  1904,  under  the  act  approved  April  27,  1904  (33  Stat,  319),  con- 
tains  about  780  acres.  It  is  located  on  the  south  shore  of  Devils 
Lake,  N.  Dak.,  having  about  2  miles  of  shore  line,  with  its  western 
boundary  1  mile  east  of  the  Fort  Totten  Indian  School.    Inasmuch 
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Fig.  1.— Map  of  Sullys  Hill  Park. 


as  no  appropriation  has  been  made  for  the  care  and  protection  of  this 
reservation.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Ziebach,  in  charge  of  the  Indian  indus- 
trial school  (Fort  Totten),  has  been  continued  as  acting  superin- 
tendent, and  required  to  exerci^  the  necessary  supervision  ana  con- 
trol over  the  same  until  appropriation  is  made  therefor  by  Congress. 
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The  tract  is  well  wooded  and  has  an  ample  supply  of  water  and 
many  nigged  hills,  among  which,  on  the  western  boundary^  lies  what 
is  known  as  Sullys  Hill.  In  the  southwestern  part  is  a  small  bodj 
of  water  known  as  Sweet  Water  Lake,  west  of  which  the  surface  is 
generally  level  and  the  soil  good. 

No  buildings  or  improvements  of  any  kind  have  been  made  in  the 
reservaticm,  and  Congress  has  made  no  appropriation  for  the  care 
thereof.  It  this  park  is  to  be  ocmtinued  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  tne  Interior,  it  is  desirable  that  funds  oe  provided 
for  the  protection  and  improvement  thereof,  and  an  estimate  in  the 
sum  of  $2,500  has  accordingly  been  submitted  to  Congress  for  such 


purpose. 
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Fig.  2.— Ca«a  Grande  Ruin  Reservation,  Aris.,  embracing  the  NW.  I,  the  NB.  J,  the  N.  I 
of  the  SW.  J,  and  the  N.  |  of  the  SB,  \  of  sec  16,  T.  6  8.,  B.  8  B.,  GUa  and  Salt  BlTer 
meridian;  created  March  2.  1889. 

CASA  ORANDE  RUIN. 

This  reservation  is  located  near  Florence,  Ariz.,  about  18  miles 
northeast  of  Casa  Grande  station,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  contains  about  480  acres.  It  was  set  aside  by  Executive  order 
dated  June  22, 1902,  under  the  act  approved  March  2, 1889  (25  Stat, 
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961).  By  presidential  proclamation  of  December  10,  1909,  the 
boundaries  of  the  reservation  were  changed  by  the  elimination  of  120 
acres  on  which  there  were  no  prehistoric  ruins  and  the  inclusion  of 
a  tract  of  120  acres  adjoining  the  reservation  on  the  east,  on  which 
are  located  important  mounds  of  historic  and  scientific  interest 

Casa  Grande  is  an  Indian  ruin  of  undetermined  antiquity,  which 
was  discovered  in  1694  by  Padre  Kino,  a  Jesuit  missionary.  This 
gi-eat  house  is  said  to  be  the  most  important  ruin  of  its  type  in  the 
Southwest,  and  as  such  it  has  strong  claims  for  archaeological  study, 
repair,  and  permanent  preservation.  It  is  built  of  puddled  clay 
molded  into  walls  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  is  of  perishable  char- 
acter. The  main  building  was  originally  five  or  six  stories  high  and 
covered  a  space  59  feet  by  43  feet  3  inches.  The  walls  have  been 
gradually  disintegrating,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  elements.  A 
corrugated  iron  roof  has  heretofore  been  erected  over  this  building 
to  protect  it,  so  far  as  practicable,  from  further  decay. 

Surrounding  Casa  CJrande  proper  is  a  rectangular  walled  in- 
closure  or  "compound,"  having  an  area  of  about  2  acres.  In  this 
inclosure,  which  nas  been  called  Compound  A,  excavations  conducted 
under  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  have  resulted  in  the  un- 
covering of  a  number  of  buildings  or  clusters  of  rooms,  and  others 
are  known  to  exist  but  have  not  been  excavated.  Two  other  com- 
pounds were  discovered  and  designated,  respectively.  Compound  B 
and  Compound  C,  but  the  latter  has  not  been  excavated  and  is  still 
in  the  form  of  a  mound.  These  three  compounds  together  constitute 
what  is  known  as  the  Casa  Grande  group  of  ruins.  As  a  result  of 
this  work,  conducted  under  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  the 
points  of  interest  to  visitors  have  been  materially  augmented.  The 
ground  plan  of  the  ruin  was  increased  by  some  58  rooms,  a  number 
of  plazas  and  surrounding  walls,  making  the  total  number  of  rooms 
now  open  on  the  ground  floor  100. 

Mr.  Frank  Pinkley,  the  custodian,  who  resides  on  the  reservation, 
reports  that  the  number  of  visitors  during  the  year  were  fully  up  to 
the  average  and  the  usual  interest  seems  to  be  shown  by  persons  from 
the  various  parts  of  the  United  States  in  the  ruin.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  need  of  literature  in  relation  to  the  ruin  for  distribution 
among  visitors  as  a  means  of  greatly  increasing  the  interest  of  the 
public  in  the  reservation. 

NATIONAIi    MONUMENTS   AND    PRESERVATION   OF 
AMERICAN   ANTIQUITIES. 

GENEBAL  STATEMENT. 

By  an  act  approved  June  8,  1906,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  preser- 
vation of  Ajnencan  antiquities,"  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  authorized,  "  in  his  discretion,  to  declare  by  public  proclamation 
historic  landmarks,  historic  and  prehistoric  structures,  and  other 
objects  of  historic  or  scientific  interest  that  are  situated  upon  the 
lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  be  national  monuments."  Under  such  authority  the  President  has 
created  the  following  monmnents: 
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National  monuments  administered  by  Interior  Department. 


Name. 

State. 

Date. 

Ant. 

D«TiltToiv«r. 

Wyoming 

Sept.  24, 1906 
Dec    8,1906 
..  ..do. 

Aem. 
1.12 

Aniona 

m 

Si  Motto 

New  Mexico 

uo 

Ctia<M>  Canyon  • 

do 

Mar.  11,1907 
Jan.     9.1906 
Jan.    16,1906 
Sept.  15,1906 
Mar.  20,1909 
July  31,1909 
Sept.  21, 1909 
Sept  25, 1909 
Nov.    1.1909 
Mar.  23,1910 
May  30.1910 
May  16,1911 
May  24.1911 
July  31,1911 

20,639 

MolrWoo^i 

r!«ltf^fmia 

^» 

PlnntH^ 

do 

*2,(» 

Tmni^»#pqri..,.     . 

Arizona... 

19 

Navajo' 

do 

«606 

Makuntuweap. 

Utah 

*15M 

flhortione  Ca^nrm 

Wyoming 

W 

Natural  Brldfes* 

U&h..      

«2,7« 

Oran  QnlViraT . 

New  Mexico 

MaD 

Alaska 

«57 

Bainbfnr  Brtdrf  >     . 

Utah 

Iffl 

Lewis  and  Clafk  Cavern..           .    . 

Montana 

160 

Golofmdo 

Colorado 

13,883 

Ari^na.  .          

2s;gs 

1  Donated  to  the  United  States. 

•Estimated  area. 

•Within  an  Indian  reservation. 

*  Based  on  15  known  ruins,  with  a  reserved  area  of  40  acres  surroundin^r  each  ruin. 
Bxterlor  limits  of  tract  specined  in  proclamation  contain  918.310  acres. 

•  Originally  set  aside  by  proclamation  of  April  16.  1908,  and  contained  only  120  acrea 

The  following  regulations  for  the  protection  of  national  monu- 
ments were  promulgated  on  November  19,  1910 : 

1.  Fires,  are  absolutely  prohibited. 

2.  No  firearms  are  allowed. 
8.  No  fishing  permitted. 

4.  Flowers,  ferns,  or  shrubs  must  not  be  picked,  nor  may  any 
damage  be  done  to  the  trees. 

6.  Vehicles  and  horses  may  be  left  only  at  the  places  designated 
for  this  purpose. 

6.  Lunches  may  be  eaten  only  at  the  spots  marked  out  for  such 
use,  and  all  refuse  and  litter  must  be  placed  in  the  receptacles  pro- 
vided. 

7.  Pollution  of  the  water  in  any  manner  is  prohibited;  it  must 
be  kept  clean  enough  for  drinking  "purposes. 

8.  No  drinking  saloon  or  barroom  will  be  i>ermitted. 

9.  Persons  rendering  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  conduct 
or  bad  behavior,  or  who  may  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  will 
be  summarily  removed. 

Names  and  addresses  of  of/leers  havinff  supervision  of  national  monuments, 

F.  C.  Dezendorf,  new  custom-bouse  bulldingr,  San  Francisco,  Cal. : 

Mulr  Woods  National  Monument,  Cal. 

Pinnacles  National  Monument,  CaL 
Oratz  W.  Helm,  Federal  building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. : 

Montezuma  Castle  National  Monument,  Ariz. 

Petrified  Forest  National  Monument,  Ariz. 

Tumacacorl  National  Monument,  Ariz. 

Navajo  National  Monument.  Ariz. 
George  K  Hair.  Federal  building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utab : 

Mukuntuweap  National  Monument,  Utab. 

Natural  Bridges  National  Monument,  Utab. 

Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monnment,  Utab. 
Leroy  O.  Moore,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. : 

El  Morro  National  Monument,  N.  Mex. 

Cbaco  Canyon  National  Monument,  N.  tder. 

Gran  Quivira  National  Monument,  N.  Mex. 
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H.  C.  CJullom,  Helena,  Mont,  Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern  National  Monum^it,  Mont. 
Adelbert  Baker,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. : 

Devils  Tower  National  Monument,  Wyo. 
Shoshone  Cavern  National  Monument,  Wyo. 
A.   Christensen,   special  agent  in  charge  field  service,  Alaska    (219  Federal 
building,  Seattle,  Wash.),  Sitka  National  Monument,  Alaska. 

By  proclamation  of  May  24,  1911,  one  new  national  monument 
under  the  department  has  been  created  during  the  year,  designated 
as  the  Colorado  National  Monument^  Colo.  The  lands  embraced 
within  this  reservation  are  in  part  identical  with  those  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Monument  National  Park  proposed  in 
H.  R.  22549,  introduced  in  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  and  which  failed 
of  passage.  The  monument,  however,  contains  neariy  5,000  acres  of 
land  less  than  the  area  proposed  to  be  segregated  by  the  national- 
park  bilL 

In  the  case  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern  Monument,  Mont.,  set 
aside  by  proclamation  of  May  11,  1908.  a  new  proclamation  was 
issued  on  May  16,  1911,  more  specifically  defining  the  boundaries 
thereof. 

The  Pinnacles  National  Monument,  Cal.,  was  set  aside  by  a  procla- 
mation dated  January  16, 1908,  at  which  time  it  was  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  being  within  a  national  forest. 
By  proclamation  dated  Deceml^r  12,  1910,  the  lands  on  which  this 
monument  is  located  were  eliminated  from  the  national  forest,  and 
since  that  date  it  has  been  under  Supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

The  Petrified  Forest  National  Monument,  Ariz.,  was  originally  set 
aside  on  December  8, 1906,  with  an  area  of  60,776  acres.  The  definite 
location  of  the  principal  deposits  of  silicified  wood  was  not  known, 
the  intention  bemg^  to  reduce  the  area  after  the  lands  could  be  exam- 
ined and  the  location  of  the  valuable  deposits  determined.  During 
the  year  Dr.  George  P.  Merrill,  head  curator  of  geology.  National 
Museum,  visited  the  reservation  at  the  instance  of  this  department 
and  submitted  a  report  thereon  recommending  the  reduction  of  the 
metes  and  bounds  of  the  reservation  and  suggesting  the  segregation 
of  such  portions  thereof  as  are  desirable  tor  the  use  of  collectors 
having  permits  under  the  act  of  Jime  8,  1908,  to  take  specimens  of 
silicifiea  wood  from  the  reservation.  This  report  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  department,  and  accordingly  on  July  31,  1911,  a  new 
Proclamation  was  issued  reducing  the  area  of  the  Petrified  Forest 
rational  Monument  to  25,625  acres. 

The  supervision  of  these  various  monuments  has,  in  the  absence  of 
any  specific  appropriation  for  their  protection  and  improvement, 
necessarily  been  intrusted  to  the  field  oflBcers  of  the  department  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  territory  in  which  the  several  monuments  are 
located.  This  supervision  in  many  instances  is  necessarily  limited, 
and  considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  protecting  the 
monuments  from  vandalism,  unauthorized  exploration,  and  spolia- 
tion. The  department  has  recommended  that  adequate  appropria- 
tion be  made  oy  Congress  for  the  protection  and  improvement  of 
these  reservations,  only  such  monuments  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  subject  to  depredations  by  vandals  and 
unauthorized  collections  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  be  provided  with 
a  custodian  or  superintendent. 
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National  monuments  adminUtered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Name. 


CfndtfCoiie 

Laaseo  Peak 

Oila  Cliff  dwellings. 

Tonto 

Gnnd  Canyon 

jewel  Cave 

Wheeler 

Mount  Olympus 

OresoD  Caves 

Devil's  PostpUe.... 


State. 


CaUibrnia 

....do 

New  Mexico... 

Arisona 

....do 

Sooth  Dakota.. 

Colorado 

Washington 

Orefion. ....... 

California 


Date. 


May    6,1907 
do. 


Nov. 
Dec 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Dec 
Mar. 
July 
July 


16,1907 
10,1907 
11,1906 

7,1906 
17,1908 

2,1909 
12,1909 

6, 1911 


Area. 


Acnz. 

i5,l» 

1 1,280 
160 

1806,400 

300 

800 


1  Estimated  area. 


"National  monument  administered  by  the  War  Department. 


Name. 

State. 

Date. 

Area. 

Blf  Hole  Battlefield 

Vnntana.  

June  23,1910» 

Acre9, 
5 

1  Set  aside  by  Executive  order. 

The  uniform  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  War,  under  date  of  December  28, 
1906,  to  carry  into  effect  the  general  provisigns  of  the  act  for  the 
preservation  of  American  antiquities  provides  (par.  3)  that — 

Permits  for  tbe  excavation  of  ruins,  the  excavation  of  archeologlcal  sites,  and 
the  gathering  of  objects  of  antiquity  will  be  granted,  by  tbe  respective  secre- 
taries having  jurisdiction,  to  reputable  museums,  universities,  colleges,  or  other 
recognised  scientific  or  educational  institutions,  or  to  their  duly  authorised 
agents. 

During  the  year  three  permits  were  granted  f (h-  the  examination, 
excavation^  and  gathering  of  sp^ecimens  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
in  the  contiguous  State  and  Territory  of  Utah  and  Arizona,  the  ruins 
of  Puye  on  the  Santa  Clara  Indian  Keservation  in  New  Mexico,  and 
the  prehistoric  ruins  on  public  lands  in  the  northern  part  of  Yavapai 
County,  Ariz.,  adjacent  to  the  Coconino  National  Forest.  Permits 
were  OTanted  tor  the  gathering  of  samples  of  silicified  wood  from  the 
Petrified  Forest  National  Monument  to  Dr.  Victor  Goldanith,  for 
the  use  of  the  museum  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  Germany, 
and  to  the  American  Museum  of  National  History,  New  York  City. 
One  application  was  denied.  A  number  of  the  largest  archeolo^cal 
institutions  in  the  countrv  have  claimed  that  the  uniform  regulations 
of  December  28,  1906,  should  be  amended  so  as  to  remove  certain 
restrictions  which  they  regard  as  oppressive.  This  matter  is  still 
under  consideration  in  the  department 

MIJIB  WOODS  NATIONAL  MONXJKENT. 

On  December  31,  1907,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  accepted  from  William  Kent  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Thatcher  Kent,  of  Chicago,  111.,  in  accordance  with 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  8,  1906,  entitled  "An  act  for  the 

g reservation  of  American  antiquities,"  a  deed  convejing  to  the  United 
tates  the  following-described  land,  situate  in  Marm  Oaunty,  Cal. : 
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Beginning  at  a  stake,  A.  7,  driven  in  the  center  of  tbe  road  in  Redwood 
Cafion  and  located  by  the  following  courses  and  distances  from  the  point  of 
commencement  of  the  tract  of  land,  which  was  conveyed  by  the  Tamalpais  Land 
and  Water  Company  to  William  K^t  by  a  deed  dated  August  29th,  1905,  and 
recorded  in  the  office  of  the  county  recorder  of  Marin  Ck)unty,  Oalifomia, 
Book  95  of  Deeds  at  page  58,  to  wit :  North  eighteen  degrees  thirty-two  minutes, 
east  two  hundred  thirty-two  and  sixty-four  hundredths  feet,  north  sixty-six 
degrees  thirty  minutes,  west  one  hundred  sixty-seven  and  thirty-four  hundredths 
feet,  north  elghty-six  degrees  twenty-five  minutes,  west  ninety-eight  and  sixty- 
two  hundredths  feet,  north  seventy  degrees  no  minutes,  west  two  hundred 
forty-one  and  seven  hundredths  feet,  north  fifty-seven  degrees  twenty-nine 
minutes,  west  one  hundred  sevens-eight  and  three-hundredths  feet,  north 
forty-six  degrees  twenty-two  minutes,  west  two  hundred  thirty-five  and  thirty- 
nine  hundredths  feet,  and  north  twenty-four  degrees  twenty-five  minutes,  west 
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-Muir  Woods  National  Monument,  Cal.,  in  T.  1  N.,  R.  6  W..  Mount  Diablo  merid- 
ian ;  created  January  9,  1908. 


two  hundred  twenty-five  and  fifty-six  hundredths  feet ;  thence  from  said  stake, 
A.  7,  the  point  of  beginning,  south  fifty-four  degrees  nineteen  minutes,  west 
fourteen  hundred  eighty-two  and  seven-tenths  feet  to  Station  A.  8,  from  which 
Station  4  of  the  survey  of  the  tract  of  land  conveyed  to  William  Kent  as 
aforesaid  bears  south  fifty-four  degrees  nineteen  minutes,  west  three  hundred 
ten  feet  distant;  thence  from  said  Station  A.  8  north  forty-seven  degrees  thirty 
minutes,  west  twenty-six  hundred  eighty  feet;  thence  due  west  six  hundred 
fifty  and  eight-tenths  feet;  thence  north  fifty-two  degrees  thirty  minutes,  west 
eleven  hundred  feet;  thence  north  nineteen  degrees  forty-five  minutes,  west 
ten  hundred  fifty-eight  and  four-tenths  feet  to  Station  A.  12,  from  which 
Station  16  of  the  survey  of  the  tract  of  land  conveyed  to  William  Kent  as 
aforesaid  bears  south  eighty-three  degrees  forty-two  mliyites,  west  three  hun- 
dred ten  feet  distant;  thence  north  eighty-three  degrees  forty-two  minutes, 
east  thirty-one  hundred  nine  and  two-tenths  feet ;  thence  north  fifty-five  degrees 
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twenty-eight  minnteB,  east  fifteen  hundred  fifty  feet  to  an  Iron  bolt,  three- 
qnarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  thirty  inches  long,  Station  14 ;  thence  sontli 
seventeen  degrees  eighteen  minutes,  east  twenty-eight  hundred  twenty  and  nine- 
tenths  feet;  thence  souUi  four  degrees  ten  minutes,  east  nine  hundred  thirty 
feet  to  a  stake,  A.  16,  driven  In  the  c^it^  of  a  graded  road ;  and  thence  soatb 
forty-five  degrees  seventeen  minutes,  west  two  hundred  ninety-eight  and  five- 
tenths  f^et  to  said  stake  A.  7,  the  place  of  beginning.  Containing  an  area  of 
two  hundred  ninety-five  acres,  a  little  more  or  less. 

On  January  9, 1908,  the  President,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  au- 
thority vested  in  him  by  secticm  2  of  said  act^  declared,  proclaimed, 
and  set  apart  the  lands  described  as  a  ^national  monument  to  be 
known  and  recomized  as  Muir  Woods  National  Monument.*'  The 
Secretary  of  the  IntericMr  had,  prior  to  the  date  last  mentioned,  with- 
drawn the  lands  from  entry  or  sale. 

On  September  10,  1908,  the  department  prescribed  regulations  as 
follows  for  the  government  and  protection  of  said  monument: 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Muir  Woods 
National  Monument,  In  the  State  of  California,  set  aside  und^  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  8,  1906,  are  hereby  established  and  made 
public,  pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred  by  said  act : 

1.  Fires  are  absolutely  prohibited. 

2.  No  firearms  allowed. 

3.  No  fishing  permitted. 

4.  Flowers,  ferns,  or  shrubs  must  not  be  picked,  nor  may  any  damage  be  d<me 
to  the  trees. 

5.  Vehicles  and  horses  may  be  left  only  at  the  places  designated  for  this 
purpose. 

6.  Lunches  may  be  eaten  only  at  the  spots  marked  out  for  such  use,  and  all 
refuse  and  Utter  must  be  placed  In  the  receptacles  provided. 

7.  Pollution  of  the  water  in  any  manner  Is  prohibited.  It  must  be  kept 
clean  enough  for  drinking  purposes. 

8.  No  drinking  saloon  or  barroom  will  be  permitted. 

9.  Persons  rendering  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  conduct  or  bad  be- 
havior, or  who  may  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  will  be  summarily 
removed. 

While  the  sundry  civil  act  approved  May  27, 1908  ^85  Stat.  317), 
was  pending  before  Conffress  attention  was  called  to  tne  fact  tnat  no 
provision  was  made  for  tne  salaries  of  custodians  or  for  other  protec- 
iioa  of  national  monuments,  as  recommended  in  the  estimates  toe 
these  services,  and  that  the  department  would  be  embarrassed  in  its 
eflforts  to  protect  moniunents  from  vandalism  and  unauthorized  ex- 
ploration and  spoliation  because  of  a  lack  of  funds.  The  depart- 
ment had  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  these  purposes. 
Three  thousand  dollars  had  oeen  appropriated  the  previous  year,  but 
because  of  deficient  wording  of  the  act,  was  not  made  available. 
However,  on  July  11,  1910^  Andrew  Lind,  of  California,  was  ap- 
pointed custodian  of  the  Muir  Woods  National  Monument,  at  a  salary 
of  $900  per  annum,  payable  from  the  appropriation  "  ProtecticMi  of 
public  lands  and  timber!" 

These  lands  consist  of  one  of  the  most  noted  redwood  groves  in  tiie 
State  of  California,  and  were  held  in  private  ownership  by  Mr.  Kent 
The  tract  is  of  great  scientific  interest,  contains  many  redwood  trees 
which  have  grown  to  a  height  of  300  feet  and  have  a  diameter  at  the 
butt  of  18  feet  or  more.  It  is  located  in  a  direct  line  about  7  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  is  in  close  proximity  to  a  large  and 
growing  suburban  population. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lind,  the  custodian  of  the  reservation, 
for  the  jear  shows  that  the  monument  was  carefully  patroled  and  the 
regulations  for  the  government  thereof  enforced.    Obstructions  to 
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the  roads  and  trails  in  the  shape  of  fallen  trees  have  been  r^noved 
and  placed  in  condition  for  the  accommodation  of  travel.  About 
50,000  people  visited  the  monument  during  the  year.  Mr.  Lind 
reconmiends  that  allotments  be  made  for  the  renewmg  and  cleaning 
out  of  the  fire  lines,  that  the  main  road  running  through  the  reserva- 
tion be  put  in  better  ccmdition,  and  that  a  suitable  building  be  pro- 
vided inside  the  monument  for  the  use  of  the  custodian. 

PETBIPIED  FOBEST  OF  ARIZONA. 


'^^yrr  f?eservationBoundiry— -•—  Counfy  BoundM7^^Coll«ctlnt  Grounds 


fl.ZSC. 


11.24  e. 


Fig.  4. — Petrified  Forest  National  Monnment.  AriE.«  embracing  sees.  1,  2,  11,  and  12  and 
B.  I  sees.  3  and  10.  T.  16  N.,  R.  28  E. ;  sees.  4  to  9  and  W.  i  sees.  3  and  10,  T.  16  N., 
R.  24  E. ;  sees.  34.  36,  36.  T.  17  N.,  R.  23  B. ;  sec.  3  to  10,  16  to  22,  27  to  83,  and  W.  i 
sees.  2,  11,  14,  23,  26.  T.  17  N..  R.  24  B.,  Oila  and  Salt  River  meridian,  containing 
40.04  acres,  set  aside  by  proclamation  of  the  President  July  31,  1011. 

The  Petrified  Forest  of  Arizona  lies  in  the  area  between  the  Little 
Colorado  Kiver  and  the  Kio  Puerco,  15  miles  east  of  their  junction 
and  6  miles  south  of  Adamana,  a  station  on  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific 
Eailroad.  from  which  place  it  is  accessible  by  horse  or  vehicle.  This 
ftrea  is  or  great  interest  because  of  the  abundance  of  petrified  conifer- 
ous trees,  as  well  as  its  scenic  features.    The  trees  lie  scattered  about 
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in  great  profusion ;  none,  however,  stands  erect  in  its  original  place 
of  growtn,  as  do  many  of  the  petrified  trees  in  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  The  trees  probably  at  one  time  grew  beside  an  inland 
sea ;  after  falling  they  became  waterlogged,  and  during  decomposition 
the  cell  structure  of  the  wood  was  entirely  replaced  by  silica  derived 
from  sandstone  in  the  surrounding  land.  Over  a  greater  part  of  the 
entire  area  trees  lie  scattered  in  all  conceivable  positions  and  in  frag- 
ments of  all  sizes.    Perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  all  the  scenic 


Fio.  5. — ^Narajo  National  Monument,  Ariz.,  pmbraclng  all  cllff-dwelling  and  pueblo  mhis 
between  the  parallel  of  laUtude  36<*  30'  and  37*  north  and  longitude  110''  and  110*'  45' 
west  from  Greenwich,  with  40  acrea  of  land  In  square  form  around  each  of  said  ruins ; 
created  March  20,  1909. 

features  of  the  region  is  the  well-known  Natural  Bridge,  consistin.j| 
of  a  great  petrified  trunk  lying  across  a  canyon  45  feet  in  width  and 
forming  a  footbridge  over  which  anyone  may  easily  pass. 

Prof.  Lester  F.  Ward,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  has  stated  that 
"  there  is  no  other  petrified  forest  in  which  the  wood  assumes  so  many 
varied  and  interesting  forms  and  colors,  and  it  is  these  that  present 
the  chief  attraction  for  the  general  public.  The  State  of  mineraliza- 
tion in  which  much  of  this  wood  exists  almost  places  them  amon;^ 
the  gems  or  precious  stones.  Not  only  are  chalcedony,  opals,  and 
agates  found  among  them,  but  many  approach  the  condition  of 
jasper  and  onyx.  The  degree  of  hardness  attained  by  them  is  such 
that  thw  are  said  to  make  an  excellent  (Quality  of  emery." 

Dr.  Walter  Hough,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  visited 
this  monument,  states  that  "  in  the  celebrated  Petrified  Forest,  which 
is  some  18  miles  from  Holbrook,  Ariz.,  op  the  picturesque  Santa  Fe 
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Railroad,  there  are  ruins  of  several  ancient  Indian  villages.  These 
villages  are  small,  in  some  cases  having  merely  a  few  houses,  but 
what  gives  them  a  peculiar  interest  is  that  they  were  built  of  logs 
of  beautiful  fossil  wood.  *  *  *  The  prehistoric  dwellers  of  the 
land  selected  cylinders  of  uniform  size,  which  were  seemingly  deter- 
mined by  the  carrying  strength  of  a  man.  It  is  probable  that  pre- 
historic builders  never  chose  more  beautiful  stones  for  the  constnic- 
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Pio.  6. — Navajo  National  Monument,  Ariz.,  containing  300  acres,  embracing  the  Keet 
Seel  and  Betata  Kin  ruins,  located  In  two  small  tracts  of  160  acres  each,  along  Laguna 
Creckj  and  Inscription  House  ruins,  on  Navajo  Creek,  In  a  40-acre  tract,  all  within  the 
Nayajo  Indian  Reservation. 

ti<m  of  their  habitations  than  the  trunks  of  the  trees  which  flourished 
ages  before  man  appeared  on  the  earth. 

"This  wood  agate  also  furnished  material  for  stone  hammers, 
arrowheads,  and  knives^  which  are  often  found  in  ruins  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  forest." 

NAVAJO  NATIONAL  MONTJMENT. 

This  monument  as  originally  created  embraces  a  large  area  within 
the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation,  which  was  reserved  tentatively  and 
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with  a  view  to  a  reduction  to  such  small  tract  or  tracts  as  might  be 
found  to  contain  valuable  prehistoric  pueblo  or  cliff  dwellings  when 
the  extent  of  same  could  be  determined  by  eiuimination  on  the  ground 
and  their  locus  definitelv  fixed  by  traverse  lines  connecting  them  with 
some  comer  of  the  puSlic  surveys.  Both  of  these  conmtions  have 
now  been  fulfilled,  by  proclamation  of  March  14, 1912,  tJie  original 
reserve  was  reduced  to  three  small  tracts,  embracing  360  acres,  within 
which  are  located,  respectively,  two  most  interesting  and  extensive 

Eueblo  cliff-dwelling  ruins  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation  and 
nown  as  the  Betata  Kin  and  Keet  Seel,  and  a  third  cliff-dwelling 
ruin  called  Inscription  House,  located  on  Navajo  Creek  just  beyond 
the  western  bounaary  of  the  present  monument  and  centrally  located 
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Fig.  7. — Chaco  Canyon  National  Monument,  N.  Mex.,  embracing  sees.  7  and  8  and  16 
to  29.  indaalTe,  T.  21  N.,  R.  10  W. ;  sees.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  8  to  14.  InclnalTe,  and  17 
19.  20,  and  80.  T.  21  N.,  R.  11  W. ;  S.  i  sec  I'A  T.  20  N..  R.  8  W. ;  SB.  |  sec.^  T.  21 
N.,  R.  12  W. ;  SB.  |  sec.  28,  T.  17  N.,  R.  12  W. ;  SB.  J  sec.  17,  T.  17  N.,  R.  10  W.,  New 
Mexico  principal  meridian ;  created  March  11,  1907. 

withm  and  protected  by  a  tract  of  land  containing  40  acres.  Inscrip- 
tion House  is  extraordinary  not  only  because  of  its  remarkable  state 
of  preservation,  but  because  upon  the  walls  of  its  well-preserved 
rooms  were  found  inscriptions  written  in  Spanish  by  early  explorers 
and  plainly  dated  1661. 

The  new  boundaries  of  the  Navajo  National  Monument  under  the 
latter  proclamation  are  shown  in  the  preceding  plat 

CHACO  CANTON  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

These  remarkable  relics  of  an  unknown  people  embrace  nunaerous 
communal  or  pueblo  dwellings  built  of  stone,  among  which  is  the 
ruin  Imown  as  Pueblo  Bonito,  containing,  as  it  originally  stood. 
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1^00  rooms  and  being  the  largest  prehistoric  ruin  yet  discovered  in 
the  Southwest.  Numerous  other  ruins,  containing  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  or  more  rooms,  are  scattered  along  Chaco  Canyon  and  tribu- 
taries for  a  distance  ox  about  14  miles  and  upon  adjacent  territory 
to  the  east^  south,  and  west  of  Chaco  Canyon  many  miles  farther. 
The  most  important  of  these  ruins  are  as  follows:  Pueblo  Bonito, 
Chettro  Kettle,  Arroyo,  New  Alto,  Old  Alto,  Ban-Klet  Soi,  Casa 
Chiquita,  Penasco  Blanco,  Ean-E[la-tzin,  Hungo  Pavis,  Unda  Vidie, 
Weji-gi,  Kim-me-ni-oli,  Ean-yai,  Casa  Morena,  and  Pintado. 

SAINBOW  BBTDGE   NATIOlflrAL   MONXTMENT. 

This  natural  bridge  is  located  within  the  Navajo  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, near  the  southern  boundary  of  Utah,  a  few  miles  northwest 


Fio.  8. — Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monument,  Utah,  embracing  160  acres  of  land  in 

aoare  form,  the  southeaBt  comer  of  which  bears  from  one  hundred  and  seventy-ninth 
^  lie  comer  on  the  Utah  and  Arisona  boundary  N.  60*  20'  IS**  W.  7  miles  67.87  chains 
distant ;  created  September  20,  1900. 

from  Navajo  Mountain,  a  well  known  peak  and  landmark,  and  spans 
a  canyon  and  small  stream  which  drams  the  northwestern  slopes  of 
this  peak.  Among  the  known  extraordinary  natural  bridges  of  the 
world,  this  bridge  is  unique  in  that  it  is  not  only  a  symmetrical  arch 
below  but  presents  also  a  curved  surface  above,  thus  presenting, 
rouffhly,  the  character  of  the  rainbow^  for  which  it  is  named.  Its 
hei^t  above  the  surface  of  the  water  is  309  feet  and  its  span  is  278 
feet. 

The  existence  of  this  natural  wonder  was  first  disclosed  to  William 
B.  Douglass,  an  examiner  of  surveys  of  the  General  Land  Office,  on 
August  14,  1909,  by  a  Piute  Indian,  called  "  Mike's-boy,"  later 
"Jim,'*  who  was  employed  in  connection  with  the  survey  of  the 
natural  bridges  in  White  Canyon,  Utah. 

IISSS'— INT  1911— VOL 
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EL  XOBBO  NATIOlflrAL  XOITUMBNT. 


A  feature  of  great  historic  interest  and  importance  is  the  so-called 
£1  Morro  or  Inscripticm  Kock,  some  35  miles  almost  due  east  of  Zoni 
Pueblo  in  western  central  New  Mexico, 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  rock  formation  in  the  West  or 
pertiaps  in  the  world  is  so  weU  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  this 
table  of  stone  was  used — at  least  history  does  not  record  any  collection 
of  similar  data.  Here  are  records  covering  two  centuries,  some  of 
which  are  the  only  extant  memoranda  of  the  early  expeditions  and 
explorations  of  wnat  is  now  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States.     On  these  smooth   walls,  usually  under  some  projecting 


Fig.  9.— £1  Morro  National  Monument,  N.  Mex.,  embracing  the  8.  i  NB.  I  and  N.  1  SB. 
I  sec  6,  T.  9  N.,  R.  14  W.,  New  Mexico  meridian ;  created  December  8,  190e. 

stratum,  inscriptions  were  cut  by  the  early  conquerors  and  explorers, 
which  have  made  this  rock  one  among  the  most  interesting  objeds 
on  the  continent. 

Here,  in  this  remote  and  uninhabited  re^on,  in  the  shadows  of 
one  of  nature's  most  unique  obelisks,  wrapped  in  the  profound  silence 
of  the  desert,  with  no  living  thing  to  breaK  the  stillness,  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  300  years  a^o  these  same  walls  echoed  the  clank  of  steel 
harness  and  coats  of  mail ;  that  with  the  implements  of  Spanish  con- 
quest the  pathfinders  in  the  New  World  were  carving  historical 
records  upon  the  eternal  rock. 
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Locally  Inscription  Bock  and  El  Horro  are  known  as  separate  and 
distinct  monumental  rocks.  The  latter,  translated  The  Castle,  is  the 
rock  standing  out  in  bold  relief  to  the  east,  while  Inscription  Rock  is 
the  name  applied  to  the  formation  to  the  west,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
mesa.  On  the  south  side  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  two,  one  extend- 
ing east  and  the  other  south,  is  a  great  chamber  or  cayem,  a  natural 
amphitheater  where  secure  refuge  from  storm  or  human  foe  could 
easily  be  secured.  It  is  here,  too,  that  the  only  spring  within  many 
miles  wells  up  as  if  to  make  the  natural  fortification  doubly  secure. 
Upon  these  walls  are  many  of  the  best  preserved  Spanish  inscriptions, 
although  there  are  quite  a  niunber  200  feet  east,  under  the  shadows  oi 
a  statdy  i)ine  tree  and  on  the  north  side  of  El  Morro.  Most  of  them 
are  as  plain  and  apparently  as  legible  as  the  day  they  were  written ; 
especially  is  this  true  of  the  older  ones,  carved  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries. 

The  existence  of  extensive,  prdustoric  ruins  on  the  very  summit  of 
Inscription  Bock  is  another  feature  of  interest.  On  the  top  .of  the 
rock  a  deep  cleft  or  can^^on  divides  the  western  end  of  the  formaticm. 
On  each  of  these  arms  is  the  remnant  of  large  communal  houses  or 
pueblos.  Some  of  the  walls  are  yet  standing  and  the  ground  plans 
of  the  structures  are  well  defined.  That  on  the  south  arm,  and  almost 
overhanging  the  cavern  and  spring,  is  approximately  200  by  150  feet; 
some  of  the  buildings  must  have  been  more  than  one  story  in  height. 

The  remarkable  natural  defenses  of  the  site  and  the  existence  of 
the  spring  doubtless  induced  the  builders  to  select  this  odd  location. 
At  some  distant  day  it  may  be  desirable  to  excavate  these  ruins  and 
thus  add  to  this  historic  spot  attractions  for  the  scientist  as  well  as 
the  general  public  who  are  interested  in  scenic  and  natural  curiosities. 

LEWIS  AND  CLABX  CAYEBN  NATIONAL  XONTJMENT. 

The  feature  of  this  monument  is  a  limestone  cavern  of  great  scien- 
tific interest,  because  of  its  len^h  and  because  of  the  number  of 
large  vaulted  chambers  it  contains.  It  is  of  historic  interest,  also, 
because  it  overlooks  for  a  distance  or  more  than  50  miles  the  trail 
of  Lewis  and  Clark  along  the  Jefferson  Biver,  named  by  them.  The 
vaults  of  the  cavern  are  magnificently  decorated  with  stalactites  and 
stalafi[mite  formations  of  great  variety  in  size,  form,  and  color,  the 
equal  of,  if  not  rivaling,  the  similar  formations  in  the  well-known 
Luray  caves  in  Virginia. 

The  cavern  is  located  about  1  mile  northeasterlv  from  Limespur,  a 
post  office  in  Jefferson  C!ounty,  and  a  station  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
Kailroad.  Its  two  entrances,  which  are  about  100  yards  apart,  are 
mxm  the  walls  of  a  deep  canyon  about  500  feet  below  the  rim,  and 
the  cavern  extends  back  therefrom  approximately  half  a  mile.  The 
proclamation  establishing  this  monument  is  as  follows: 

Wlierett  the  ansarveyed  tract  of  land  containing  an  extraordinary  limestone 
cayem  and  embracing  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  situated  in  township  one 
Bort)^  range  two  west  of  the  Montana  principal  meridian,  Montana,  and  which 
was  creat^  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern  National  Monument  by  proclamation 
dated  the  11th  day  of  May,  1908,  has  recently  been  definitely  located  by  an 
official  survey  thereot  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Qea«ral  Land  Office,  and  such  survey  having  determined  that  the  tract  in  ques- 
tion lies  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  grant  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
Company  but  has  not  yet  beoi  patented  to  that  company ; 
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And  whereas,  by  its  qnitclaim  deed  the  said  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Oom- 
pany  relinquished  nnto  the  United  States  all  Its  rlfi^t,  title,  and  Interest  to  lot 
twelve,  section  seventeen,  township  one  north,  range  two  west  of  the  Montana 
principal  merldlai^  Montana,  the  same  being  the  original  tract  proclaimed  a 
national  monum^it,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  thereon  the  said  Lewis 
and  Clark  Oavem  National  Mcmument,  under  the  condlti<m  that  the  instmmeDt 
of  relinquishment  shall  become  void  and  the  premises  immediately  revert  to  the 
grantor  should  the  monument  no  longer  be  maintained. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  William  H.  Taft,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  two  of  the  act  of 
Ck)ngress  approved  June  8, 1906,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  preservation  of  Ameri- 
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Fig.  10. — Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern  National  Monument,  Mont,  embracing  lot  12,  sec.  17, 
T.  1  N.,  R.  2  W.,  Montana  principal  meridian;  created  May  11,  1008. 


can  antiquities,"  do  hereby  set  aside  and  confirm  as  the  Lewis  and  OlaiiE 
Cavern  National  Monument  the  said  tract,  embracing  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land,  at  and  surrounding  the  limestone  cavern  in  section  seventeen, 
township  one  north,  range  two  west,  Montana,  subject  to  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  the  rellnqulshmait  and  quitclaim  deed  No.  18129E,  dated  F^ruary  14, 
1911,  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Oompany,  the  said  tract  being  in  square 
form  and  designated  as  lot  twelve  in  the  survey  and  deed*  with  side  lines  run- 
ning north  and  south  and  all  sides  equidistant  from  the  main  entrance  of  the 
said  cavern,  the  center  of  said  entrance  bearing  north  for^-nine  degrees,  forty- 
two  minutes  west,  fifty-three  and  thirteen  hundredths  chains  distant  from  the 
comer  to  sections  sixteoo,  seventeen,  twenty,  and  twenty-<me»  as  shown  iipoo 
the  diagram  hereto  attached  and  made  a  part  hereof. 
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Warning  is  b^eby  ezpresaly  giyen  to  all  peraona  not  to  ai^ropriate,  injure, 
or  deatroy  any  of  the  natural  formationa  in  the  cavern  hereby  declared  to  be 
national  monoment,  nor  to  locate  or  settle  upon  any  of  the  lands  reserved  and 
made  a  part  of  said  monnm^it  by  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereot  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  afBzed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  sixteenth  day  of  May,  in  the  year 

[SBAL.]  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven,  and  of  the 

independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-fifth. 


TUICAOACORI  NATIOlf  AL  XOHUMENT. 
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embracing  the  E.  1  NW.  |  SW.  i  SE. 
21  Sn  K.  13  B.,  QUa  and  Salt  River 


Fio.  11. — ^Tomacacorl  National  Monument,  Arts.,  < 
I  and  the  W.  I  NB.  |  SW.  |  BE.  |.  sec  30,  T. 
meridian;  created  September  10,  1908. 

I 

This  monument  embraces  10  acres  of  land  relinquished  to  the 
United  States  by  a  homestead  entrrman  for  the  purposes  specified  in 
the  act  of  June  8,  1906.  Upon  tne  tract  is  located  a  very  ancient 
Spanish  mission  ruin,  erected  probably,  as  appears  from  the  reports, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  church  is  in  a  re- 
markable state  of  preservation,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  erected 
out  of  burned  bricks  and  cement  mortar. 
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XONTBZUICA   CABTLB   NATIOlfAL  XOHTTMENT. 

This  structure  is  of  very  meat  interest,  not  only  because  of  its  pi<;- 
turesqueness^  but  for  ethnological  and  other  scientific  reasons.  It  is* 
strictly  a  cliff  dwelling,  with  the  added  importance  that  it  is  also 
a  communal  house.  Although  very  small  as  compared  with  the  great 
ruins  of  Chaco  Canyon,  Canyon  de  Chelley,  Mesa  Verde,  the  Mancos. 
and  other  localities  of  the  l^uthwest,  it  is  so  unique  in  location  and 
structural  design^  and  so  perfectly  preserved,  that  it  may  be  said 
to  have  no  equ^  m  the  United  States. 

The  character  of  the  material  used  in  the  Verde  cliff  ruins,  adobe, 
rubble^  and  a  soft  calcareous  stone,  rendered  the  progress  of  disin- 
tegration and  ruin  somewhat  rapid,  though  many  centuries  must 
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Fig.  12. — Montemraa  Castle  National  Monument,  Aris.,  embracing  the  NW.  |  NW.  | 
tec  16.  the  N.  i  NB.  |  and  NB.  |  NW.  |  sec.  17,  T.  14  N.,  R.  0  E.,  GtU  and  Salt  Biver 
meridian;  created  December  8,  l&Od. 

have  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  the  race.  The  Mojave  Apache 
Indians,  who  occupied  the  vallejr  at  the  advent  of  the  white  men,  have 
no  tradition  respecting  the  existence  of  the  people  who  formerly 
occupied  this  region.  Montezuma's  Castle,  it  is  stated,  is  the  only 
single  perfect  specimen  and  type  of  the  architectural  skill  of  the 
prenistoric  cliff  dwellers  of  this  valley. 

NATUBAIi  BRIDGES  NATIONAL  XONXTMENT. 

This  tract  of  land  was  first  created  a  national  monument  on  April 
16, 1908. 

A  second  {proclamation,  issued  by  the  President  September  25, 1909, 
includes,  besides  the  three  bridges  originally  reserved,  a  much  more 
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extended  territory,  but  within  which,  along  the  walls  of  the  canyons 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridges,  are  found  many  prehistoric  ruins  of 
cavern  and  cuff  dwellings.  There  are  also  two  cavern  springs  con- 
taining some  prehistoric  ruins,  which  are  located  approximately  13 
and  19  mil^  southeast  of  the  bridges,  respectively.  These  cavern 
springs  are  included  within  the  Natural  Bridges  Monument.  They 
are  located  upon  the  ancient  and  only  trail  to  the  bridges  from  the 
south,  and  are  important  way  stations  in  the  desert  surrounding  this 
monument. 
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Fio.  18. — ^Natural  Bridges  National  Monument  Utah,  embracing  a  snbtriangolar  tract  In 
anBorrajed  Tpe.  86  and  37  S.,  R.  17  E.,  and  two  smaller  tracts,  one  each  In  T.  88  8., 
B.  19  B.,  and  T.  89  8.,  R.  20  E.,  Salt  Lake  meridian ;  created  September  26,  1909. 

GBAK  QUIVIBA  NATIONAL  XONXTMENT. 

The  Gran  Quivira  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  earliest  Spanish  church  or  mission  ruias  in  the 
Southwest  Near  bj'^  are  numerous  Indian  pueblo  ruins,  occupying  an 
area  many  acres  in  extent,  which  also,  with  sufScient  land  to  protect 
them,  was  reserved.  The  outside  dimensions  of  the  church  ruins, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a  short-arm  cross,  are  about  48  by  140  feet, 
and  its  walls  are  from  4  to  6  feet  thick  and  from  12  to  20  feet  high« 
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The  Gran  Quivira  National  Monument  is  located  1^  miles  outside 
of  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Manzano  National  Forest,  and  is 
remote  from  the  headquarters  of  any  officer  of  this  department. 


NrATIONTAL  KONXTMENT. 


The  Mukuntuweap  Naticmal  Monument,  Utah,  embraces  the  mag- 
nificent gorge  of  Zion  Creek,  called  the  Mukuntuweap  Canyon  by  the 
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FiQ.  14. — Gran  Quiyira  National  Monument.  N.  Mex..  embracing  nnanrreTed  N.  |  N.  i 
sec.  8,  T.  1  8.,  R.  8  B.,  New  Mexico  principal  meridian ;  created  NoTember  1,  1909. 

Powell  Topographic  Survey  of  southwestern  Utah,  Kanab  sheet,  and 
the  same  is  of  the  greatest  scientific  interest.  The  canyon  walls  are 
smooth,  vertical  sandstone  i)recipices,  from  800  to  2,000  feet  deep. 
These  walls  are  unscalable  within  the  limits  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
reserve,  except  at  one  point  about  4  miles  from  the  southern  and  6 
miles  from  the  northern  extremity.  The  north  fork  of  the  Kio 
Virgin  passes  through  the  canyon,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  views  into 
the  canyon  from  its  rim  are  exceeded  in  beauty  and  grandeur  only  by 
the  similar  views  into  the  Grand  Canyon  of  t^e  Colorado. 
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Fio.  15. — Maknntuweap  National  Monument,  Utah,  embracing  sees.  8.  4,  6,  6,  8.  9,  10,  14. 
15,  16,  21,  22,  28,  26,  27,  28,  88.  and  84,  T.  40  S.,  R.  10  W.,  and  all  of  the  Mnkontnweap 
Canyon  In  T.  41  a,  R.  10  W.,  Salt  Lake  meridian ;  created  July  81,  1909. 
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At  intervals  along  the  west  wall  of  the  canyon  are  water  courses 
which  cross  the  rim  and  plunge  into  the  gorge  in  waterfalls  800  to 
2,000  feet  high. 

SHOSHONE  CAVERN  NATIONAL  XONXJIOBNT. 

The  Shoshone  Cavern  National  Monument  embraces  210  acres  of 
rough,  mountainous  land.    The  cavern  entrance  is  located  upcHi  the 
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Fig.  16. — Shoshone  Gayera  National  Monument,  Wyo.,  embracing  the  SW.  |  SB.  i,  W.  I 
««   ,  ..„   .    «„   .  —   .  ««   .    g  J  jj^   I  SB.  U  and  SB.  I  SW.  I,  aec.  0;  the  NW. 

T.  62  N.,  R.  102  W.,  sixth  principal  meridian ;  created 


SB..  J  SE.  i.  SW.  4^NE.  J  SE.  J,  8.  I  NW.  J ' 


LNE.  \  and  NB.  }  NW.  |  sec 
ptember  21,  1900. 


north  face  of  Cedar  Mountain,  about  3  miles  east  of  the  great 
Shoshone  Dam  in  Big  Horn  County,  Wyo.  From  its  entrance  the 
cavern  runs  in  a  soumwesterly  direction  for  more  than  800  feet,  if 
measured  in  a  direct  line.    The  route  which  must  be  traveled  to 
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reach  this  depth  within  the  mountain,  however,  is  so  winding  and 
irregular  that  at  least  a  mile  is  passed  before  the  terminus  is  reached. 
There  are  en  route  many  dark  pits  and  precipices  of  unknown  depth 
and  therefore  of  a  special  interest.  The  various  chambers  and  pas- 
sages are  beautifully  decorated  with  a  sparkling  crust  of  limestone 
crystals  and  from  the  roof  hang  myriads  of  stalactites. 

SITKA  NATIOlflrAL  XONUMENT,  ATiARXA 

This  monument  reservation,  created  under  the  act  of  June  8,  1906, 
embraces  about  57  acres  of  comparatively  level  gravel  plain  formed 


Fio.  17. — Sitka  National  Monument,  Alaska,  embracing  a  tract  of  land  which  includes  the 
mouth  of  Indian  River  and  adjacent  territory  near  Sitka ;  created  March  23,  1910. 


by  sea  wash  and  by  the  deposits  of  Indian  River,  which  flows  through 
the  tract  Upon  this  ground  was  located  formerly  the  village  of  a 
warlike  tribe— the  Klik-Siti  Indians — who,  in  1802,  massacred  the 
Russians  in  old  Sitka  and  thereafter  fortified  themselves  and  de- 
fended their  village  against  the  Russians  under  Baranoff  and  Lisi- 
anski.  Here  also  are  the  graves  of  a  Russian  midshipman  and  six 
sailors,  who  were  killed  in  a  decisive  battle  in  1804;  a  celebrated 
"  witch  tree  "  of  the  natives;  and  16  totem  poles,  several  of  which  are 
examples  of  the  best  work  of  the  savage  genealogists  of  the  Alaska 
clans,  stand  sentrylike  along  the  beach. 
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DEVILS  TOWEB  NATIONAL  MONTJXBNT. 

This  extraordinary,  natural  monument  has  been  known  and  util- 
ized, doubtl^  from  time  immemorial  by  the  aborigines  of  the  plains 
and  mountains,  for  the  American  Indian  of  th^  last  century  was 
found  to  be  directing  his  course  to  and  from  the  hunt  and  foray  by 
reference  to  this  lofty  pile.  In  their  turn  the  white  pioneers  of 
civilization  in  their  explorations  of  the  great  Northwest  whidi  began 
with  the  expedition  of  the  Verendryes,  pathfinders  of  the  French 
colonies  of  Canada,  in  1742,  utilized  the  tower  as  a  landmark,  and 
still  later  the  military  expeditions  into  the  Sioux  and  Crow  Indian 
country  during  the  Indian  wars  of  the  last  century  carried  on  opera- 
tions within  sight  of  the  Devils  Tower  or  directed  their  marcn  by 
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Fio.  18. — Derilg  Tower  National  Monument,  Wyo.,  embracing  sec.  7  and  the  N.  l  NB.  1. 
the  NB.  i  NW.  i.  and  lot  No.  1,  sec.  18,  T.  63  N.,  R.  66  W. ;  the  E.  I  sec.  12  and  th« 
N.  I  NB.  i  sec.  Id,  T.  68  N.,  R.  66  W.,  sixth  principal  meridian ;  created  September  24. 
1006. 

the  aid  of  its  ever-present  beacon,  for  the  tower  is  visible  in  some 
directions  in  that  practically  cloudless  region  for  nearly  100  miles. 

PINNACLES  NATIONAI.  MONUMENT. 

There  are  two  noups  of  the  so-called  Pinnades  Rocks,  known 
locally  as  the  Big  l^innacles  and  the  Little  Pinnacles.  The  general 
characteristics  or  the  two  groups  are  similar.  Each  covers  an  area 
of  about  160  acres,  very  irregular  in  outline.  • 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  spirelike  formations  rising  from 
600  to  1,000  feet  from  the  floor  of  the  canyon,  forming  a  landmark 
visible  many  miles  in  every  direction.    Many  of  the  rocks  are  so 
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precipitous  that  thej  can  not  be  scaled.  A  series  of  caves,  opening 
one  into  the  other^  lie  under  each  of  the  groups  of  rock.  These  caves 
vary  greatly  in  size,  one  in  particular^  known  as  the  Banauet  HaU, 
being  about  100  feet  square  with  a  ceiling  30  feet  high.  The  caves 
are  entered  through  narrow  canyons,  with  perpendicmar  rock  walls 
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Fig.  10. — Pinnacles  National  Monument,  Cal. ;  created  January  16,  1008. 

and  overhang^^  bowlders.  One  huge  stone^  called  the  Temple  Bock, 
is  almost  cubiciu  in  form.  It  stands  alone  m  the  bottom  of  the  can- 
yon and  its  walls  rise  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  over  200  feet. 
There  are  also  several  specimens  of  ^'balancing  rocks''  in  each  of 
the  groups. 

COLORADO  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

This  area  was  set  aside  as  a  national  monument  by  the  President's 
proclamation  of  May  24,  1911,  and  is  the  latest  monument  to  be 
creat^. 

It  is  situated  near  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  and  the  site  is  in  a 
picturesque  canyon,  which  has  lon^  been  an  attractive  feature  of  that 
portion  of  the  State.  The  formation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Garden 
of  the  Gods  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  only  much  more  beautiful 
and  picturesque.^  With  the  exception  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado  it  exhibits  probably  as  highly  colored,  magnificent,  and 
impressive  examples  of  erosion,  particularly  of  lofty  monoliths,  as 
may  be  found  anywhere  in  the  West.  These  monoliths  are  located 
in  several  contributary  canjons.  Some  of  them  are  of  gigantic  size, 
one  being  over  400  feet  high,  almost  circular  in  cross  section,  and 
100  feet  in  diameter  at  base. 

CINDEB  CONE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

The  Cinder  Cone  National  Monument  was  created  by  proclamation 
dated  May  6,  1907.    It  is  situated  within  the  Lassen  Peak  National 
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Forest,  and  with  the  adjacent  area,  embracing  a  lava  field  and  Snng 
Lake  and  Lake  Bidwell,  is  of  scientific  interest  as  illustratiye  of  vol- 
canic activity,  and  is  of  special  importance  in  tracing  the  history  of 
the  volcanic  phenomena  or  that  vicinity. 


RJ02W. 
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Fio.  20. — Colorado  National  Monument,  Colo.,  embracing  parts  of  Tpa.  11  and  12  8.,  Bs. 
101  and  102  W.  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  and  part  of  sec  32,  T.  1  li«  B.  2  W. 
of  the  tJte  meridian,  Colo.,  containing  13,888.06  Acres. 

LASSEK  PEAK  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

The  Lassen  Peak  National  Monument  was  created  by  proclamation 
dated  May  6,  1907.  It  is  situated  within  the  Lassen  Peak  National 
Forest  and  marks  the  southern  terminus  of  the  long  line  of  extinct 
volcanoes  in  the  Cascade  Range,  from  which  one  of  the  greatest 
volcanic  fields  in  the  world  extends,  and  is  of  special  importance  in 
tracing  the  history  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  that  vicinity. 
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OHiA  CLIFF-DWBLLINOS  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

The  Gila  Cliff-Dwellings  National  Monument  was  created  bjr  proc- 
lamation dated  November  16,  1907.    These  cliff-dweller  nuns  are 
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Fio.  21. — Cinder  Cone  National  Monument,  within  Lassen  Peak  National  Forest,  Cat 
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Fio.  22.— Lassen  P«ak  National  Monument,  within  Lassen  Peak  National  Forest,  Cal. 

neither  very  large  nor  very  important^  but  are  located  in  a  district  in 
which  few  prehistoric  ruins  are  found. 
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TONTO  NATIONAL  MONmOBNT. 

The  Tonto  National  Monument  was  created  by  proclamation  dated 
December  19,  1907.  It  is  located  in  Gila  County,  Ariz.,  and  em- 
braces two  prehistoric  ruins  of  diff  dwelUngs  located  somewhat 
less  than  2  miles  south  of  the  Salt  River  Reservoir  constructed  by 
the  Reclamation  Service  in  the  valley  of  the  Salt  River  within  the 
Tonto  Basin,  and  is  about  5  miles  southeasterly  from  the  town  of 
Roosevelt    The  prdiistoric  ruin  is  situated  in  the  high,  flaring  en- 


Fio.  23. — Gila  Cliff-Dwellings  National  Monument,  within  Gila  National  Forest,  N.  Mex., 
embracing  NE.  I  of  sec.  27,  T.  12  S.,  R.  14  W.,  New  Mexico  principal  meridian  and 
base. 

trance  to  a  large,  shallow  cavern,  is  three  stories  high,  approximately 
60  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep,  and  contains  14  or  more  rooms. 

OBAND  CAHTOK  NATIONAL  MONXJXSNT,  ABIZ. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  area  set  aside  by  the  proclamation 
creating  this  national  monument  is  covered  by  three  different  procla- 
mations, one  of  which  created  the  Grand  Canyon  Forest  Reserve,  one 
the  mme  preserve  embracing  that  part  of  the  national  forest  north 
of  the  river,  and  the  third  the  monument  proclamation.    It  is  l»- 
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lieved  that  the  most  wonderful  portion  of  the  canyon  is  contained 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  national  monument  and  game  pre- 
Steps  have  been  taken  to  create  a  national  park  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Arizona,  and  a  bill  (H.  R.  6331)  providing  for  such 
purpose  was  introduced  in  Congress  April  20,  1911,  and  is  now 
pending  before  that  body.  The  Association  of  American  Geog- 
raphers has  recommended  that  the  above-mentioned  park  be  desig- 
nated as  Powell  National  Park,  and  the  Geological  Society  of  America 
serves. 
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Fig.  24. — Tonto  National  Monument,  unBnrvc.vpd  sec.  34,  T.  4  N.,  B.  12  E.,  Gila  and  Salt 
River  meridian,  Ariz.,  containing  640  acres. 

has  approved  the  naming  of  the  national  park  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado  after  its  explorer,  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell. 

JEWEL  CAVE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

Jewel  Cave,  which  is  located  13  miles  west  and  south  of  Custer, 
the  county  seat  of  Custer  County,  S.  Dak.,  was  discovered  on  August 
18,  1900,  by  two  prospectors,  Albert  and  F.  W.  Michaud,  whose 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  noise  of  wind  coming  from  a  small 
hole  in  the  limestone  eliffs  on  the  east  side  of  Hell  Canyon.  In  the 
hope  of  discovering  some  valuable  mineral  and  the  source  of  the 
wind,  these  men^  in  company  with  one  Charles  Bush,  enlarged  the 
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opening.    Jasper  and  manganese  are  found  in  the  cave,  but  to  what 
extent  is  not  definitely  known. 

The  prospectors  have  followed  the  main  descending  wind  passage 
for  a  distance  of  1^  miles,  which  point  the  explorers  believe  to  be 
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IfW.  ?5. — Graqd  Canyon  National  Monument,  within  Grand  Canyon  National  Forest,  Arli. 

from  600  to  700  feet  below  the  entrance,  and  have  explored  numerous 
ade  galleries  »?i(|  pa^a^a^i^  Hpwever^  th^  o^ve  19  far  from  being 
fully  explore 
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The  cave,  as  far  as  known,  is  located  in  limestone  formation  and  is 
apparently  the  result  of  action  of  water.  A  prominent  geologist  who 
visited  this  cave  believes  it  to  be  an  extinct  geyser  channel.  The  cave, 
as  far  as  explored,  consists  of  a  series  of  chambers^  connected  by 
narrow  passages  with  numerous  side  galleries,  which  increase  in  size 
as  the  distance  from  the  entrance  becomes  greater. 

The  explorers  have  been  careful  observers  of  the  action  of  the 
wind  within  the  cave.  They  have  discovered  that  ordinarily  the 
wind  blows  in  and  out  of  the  cave  for  regular  periods,  the  periods  of 
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Fio.  26. — Jewel  Cave  National  Monument,  within  Black  Hills  National  Forest,  S.  Dak., 
Tps.  3  and  4  S.,  R.  2  E.,  Black  UUls  meridian. 

blowing  in  and  out  being  15  hours  each,  although  they  have  known 
the  periods  to  be  of  72  hours'  duration.  Other  wind  passages  have 
been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cave. 

WHEELEB  NATIONAL  MONUMENT,  COLO. 

The  lands  embraced  in  this  national  monument  are  situated  near 
the  headwaters  of  the  middle  fork  of  Bellows  Creek,  a  northern 
tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  about  10  miles  northeast  of 
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Wagon  Wheel  Gap,  Cola,  and  2  mUes  south  of  the  crest  of  the 
Continental  Divide. 

The  tract  lies  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  ridge  which  forms  the 
crest  of  the  Continental  Divide.  It  is  traversed  from  north  to 
south  by  numax)us  deep  canyons  with  very  precipitous  sides,  the 
intervening  ridges  being  capped  by  pinnacle-like  rocks,  making  it 
practically  impossible  to  cross  the  tract  from  east  to  west,  even  on 
foot.  There  are  also  many  crevices  cutting  the  ridges  transversely, 
making  an  intricate  netwoA  of  ravines  separated  by  broken  pre- 
cipitous ledges  and  broken  mesas. 


Fig.    27. — Wheeler   National   Monument,    within    Cochetopa   and   Rio    Grande   National 
Forests,  Colo.,  T.  42  N.,  R.  2  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  meridian  and  base. 

It  is  probable  that  the  formation  found  here  is  the  result  of  a 
succession  of  outpourings  of  lava  and  showers  of  volcanic  ash  which 
have  left  a  series  of  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  varying  degrees  of 
hardness.  Numerous  pebbles  and  breccia  of  a  flint-like  rock  are  im- 
bedded in  the  softer  lavas  which  were  probably  gathered  up  by  the 
flowing  lava  mud  from  the  original  bearock.  The  formation  is  for 
the  most  part  scoriaceous  tufa  and  trachyte,  with  some  rhyolite. 
The  effect  of  erosion  on  this  formation  has  been  to  cut  it  into  sharply 
defined  forms  of  many  kinds.  The  harder  broken  rocks  imbedded  in 
the  lavas  have  acted  as  veritable  chisels,  greatly  accelerating  erosive 
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action  and  making  the  lines  and  ang:les  more  sharply  defined  than 
would  be  the  case  in  ordinary  weathering.  This  erosion  is  still  going 
on  at  a  remarkably  rapid  rate,  making  the  place  very  interesting 
from  the  geological  point  of  view. 

The  fantastic  forms  resulting  from  the  rapid  erosion  make  this 
spot  one  of  exceptional  beauty.  The  nimierous  winding  canyons, 
broken  rid^s,  pinnacles,  and  buttes  form  such  striking  and  varied 
scenes  that  it  will  be  much  visited  by  tourists  when  it  has  been  made 
accessible  by  the  construction  of  roads  and  trails. 

From  the  most  reliable  data  it  is  believed  that  the  ill-fated  expedi- 
tion of  John  C.  Fremont,  in  1848,  reached  this  immediate  vicinitv, 
when  disaster  came  upon  the  party,  compelling  it  to  turn  bacK. 
Skeletons  of  mules,  bits  of  harness,  and  camp  equipage  are  found 
here,  lending  force  to  the  recorded  data. 

MOUNT  OLYMPUS  NAl^IONAI.  MONUMENT,  WASH. 

This  monument  was  set  aside  by  Presidential  proclamation  of 
March  2,  1909,  and  contained  approximately  608,640  acres.  It  was 
created  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  many  objects  of  great  and 
unusual  scientific  interest,  embracing  numerous  glaciers,  and  the 
territory  has  also  been  for  time  immemorial  the  summer  range  and 
breeding  ground  of  the  Olympic  elk,  a  species  which  is  rapidly  de- 
creasing in  numbers.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  on  July  1^, 
1911,  providing  for  the  setting  aside  as  a  national  park  the  same 
tract  of  land  as  was  set  aside  by  proclamation  of  the  President  creat- 
ing the  Mount  Olympus  National  Monument. 

By  Presidential  proclamation  of  April  17, 1912,  certain  lands  have 
been  eliminated  from  the  original  area  embraced  in  the  monument. 
This  proclamation  providing  therefor  is  as  follows : 

I,  William  H.  Taft,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  virtue  of 
the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  Ck)ngress  approved  June  2, 
1900,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  preservation  of  American  antiquities,"  do  hereby 
declare  and  proclaim  that  the  south  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section 
twenty-one,  and  the  north  half  of  the  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  twenty- 
eight,  in  township  twenty-four  north,  range  eight  west,  Willamette  meridian, 
Washington,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  eliminated  from  the  Mount  Olympus 
National  Monument.  The  provisions  of  the  proclamation  of  March  2,  1909, 
shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  as  to  all  other  lands  thereby  reserved  as 
a  national  monum^it 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  seventeenth  day  of  April,  in  the 

I  SEAL.]    year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twelve,  and  of  the 

Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-sixth. 

OBEGON  CAVES  NATIONAI.  MONUMENT,  OBEQ. 

The  Oregon  Caves  or  "  Marble  Halls  "  of  Josephine  County^  dis- 
covered in  1874,  are  located  in  the  Siskiyou  National  Forest,  about  30 
miles  south  of  Grants  Pass  in  Cave  Mountain;  a  peak  of  the  Grey- 
back  Range,  that  divides  the  headwaters  of  the  Applegate  and  Illi- 
nois Rivers,  and  connects  with  the  Siskiyou  Mountains  near  the  north 
line  of  California. 

Cave  Mountain,  the  peak  which  contains  these  caves,  rises  to  an 
elevation  of  about  6,000  feet,  and  is  of  limestone  formation.    The 
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main  (^)enings  around  which  the  national  monument  has  been  created 
are  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet,  but  the  entire  mountain  ^de  for  5  or 
6  miles  ^ows  caverns  of  various  sizes  and  in  all  probability  through- 
out its  interior  is  honeycombed  like  the  portion  that  has  been  explc^red. 
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Fio.  28. — Mount  Olympus  National  Monument,  within  Olympic  National  By>re8t,  Wash. 

These  caves  are  more  of  a  series  of  galleries  than  of  roomy  cavem& 
though  many  beautiful  rooms  have  been  discovered,  while  miles  of 
naileries  have  been  visited;  but  there  are  thousands  of  passageways 
leading  in  all  directions — ^partly  dosed  by  stalactites — ^that  have  never 
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been  opened,  and  with  the  distant  and  unexplored  openings  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mountain  the  magnitude  of  the  Oregon  Caves  can 
be  said  to  be  practically  unknown. 

Many  small  streams  are  found  at  different  elevations,  and  larger 
bodies  of  running  water  can  be  heard  in  pits  bottomless  so  far  as 
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Fio.  29. — Oregon  Caves  Natlona]  MoniimeBt,  within  SlsUyon  National  Forest,  Oreg. 

measured  (by  300-foot  line).  This  running  water  probably  ac- 
counts for  currents  of  wind  that  in  some  of  the  galleries  dIow  so  hard 
as  to  extingui^  an  open  light  at  once. 

The  lime  deposits  take  many  beautiful  fwms — ^massive  pillars, 
delicate  stalactites  of  alabaster  whiteness  with  the  crystal  drop  oi 
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water  carrying  its  minute  deposit  of  lime  from  which  they  are  formed, 
and  broad  sheets  resembling  drapery  with  graceful  curves  and  waves 
that  were  certainly  made  by  varying  currents  of  wind  during 
formation. 

The  Fore.st  Service  has  rebuilt  and  improved  the  trails  leading  to 
the  caves  from  each  side  of  the  divide  in  order  to  more  easily  pro- 
tect the  valuable  forest  surrounding  and  to  make  the  caves  more 
accessible  to  tourists. 

DEVILS  FOSTPILE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT,  CAL. 

The  Devils  Postpile  ccmsists  of  basaltic  rocks  laid  down  in  the  form 
of  an  immense  pile  of  posts,  and  while  there  are  similar  formations  Id 
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Pig.  so. — Devils  Postpile  National  Monament,  Cal. 
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different  parts  of  the  country,  this  is  especially  prominent,  being  one 
of  the  most  noted  of  its  kind,  on  the  continent,  and  said  to  rank  witJi 
the  famous  Giants  Causeway  on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  in  the  north  of 
Ireland. 

Below  the  postpile  and  above  the  junction  of  King  Creek  and  the 
middle  fork  of  the  San  Joaquin  River  is  Rainbow  Falls,  similar  to 
the  well-lmown  Vernal  Falls  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  one  of  the 
few  of  its  kind  on  the  continent. 
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BIRB  RESERVES. 

All  of  the  bird  reserves  have  been  created  through  reference  from 
the  Interior  Department  to  the  President  of  forms  of  Executive  orders 
providing  therefor.  These  reserves  are  regarded  as  in  all  essential 
particulars  reservations  of  public  lands  for  public  use  or  other  pur- 
poses, for  which  there  are  numerous  precedents.  The  first  specific 
act  or  Congress  providing  for  the  protection  of  birds  by  bird  reserves 
created  by  Executive  order  was  introduced  by  Hon.  John  F.  Lacy,  of 
Iowa,  and  became  a  law  on  June  28, 1906.  (34  Stat,  536.)  This  act 
made  it  unlawful  to  kill  birds,  to  take  their  ^gs,  or  to  willfully  dis- 
turb birds  upon  the  reservations,  and  it  provides  a  fine  of  not  ex- 
ceeding $500,  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both 
fine  and  imprisonment,  for  each  conviction  secured.  This  law  was 
substantially  reenacted  in  the  new  penal  code  approved  March  4, 
1909  (36  Stat.,  1104),  in  the  following  language: 

Sec.  84.  Whoever  shall  hunt,  capture,  wilfully  disturb,  or  kill  any  bird  of  any 
kind  whatever,  or  take  the  eggs  of  any  such  bird,  on  any  lands  of  .the  United 
States  which  have  been  set  apart  or  reserved  as  breeding  grounds  for  birds  by 
any  law,  proclamation,  or  Executive  order,  except  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both. 

The  reservations  now  existing,  which  are  being  administered  under 
the  direction  of  the  Biological  Survey,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
are  52  in  number,  as  follows : 

Bird  reserves  created. 


Name  of  reservation. 


Date. 


Location. 


Area. 


Pelican  Island 

Breton  Island 

Stump  Lake 

Huron  Islands 

Sisldwit  Islands 

Passage  Key 

Indian  Key 

Tern  Islands 

Shell  Keys 

Three  Arch  Rocks 

Flattery  Rocks 

Qoillayute  Needles 

CopallsRock 

East  Timbalier  Island. 

Mosquito  Inlet 

Tortugas  Kevs 

Klamath  Lake 

KerWest 

Lace  Malheur 

Chase  Lake 

Pine  Island 

MatlachaPass 

PalmaSola 

Island  Bay 

LochKatnne 

Hawaiian  Islands 

East  Park 

Cold  Springs 

Shoshone 

Pathfinder 

Bellefourcbe 

Strawberry  Valley 

Salt  River 

Deer  Flat 

Minidoka 

Willow  Creek 

Carlsbad 

BioOrande 


Mar.  14,1903 

/Oct.     i,  1904 

V^ov.  11,1905 

Mar.     9, 1905 

Oct.   10,1905 

....do 

...do 

Feb.  10,1906 
Aug.  8,1907 
Aug.  17,1907 
Oct.  14,1907 
Oct.  23,1907 

....do 

....do 

Dec.  7, 1907 
Feb.  24,1908 
Apr.  6,1908 
Aug.  8,1908 

...fdo 

Aug.  18.1908 
Aug.  28. 1908 
Sept  15, 1908 
Sept.  26, 1908 

....do 

Oct.  23,1908 
Oct.  26,1908 
Feb.  3.1909 
Feb.  25,1909 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


East  Florida  coast 

^Southeast  coast  of  Louisiana. 

North  Dakota 

Lake  Superior,  Mich 

do 

Tampa  Bay,  Fla 


Mouths  of  Mississippi  River,  La. 

South  Louisiana  coast 

West  Oregon  coast 

West  Washington  coast , 

do , 

....do 

South  Louisiana  coast 

East  Florida  coast 

Florida  Kevs.  Fla 

Oregon  ana  California , 

Florida  Keys,  Fla 

Oregon 

North  Dakota , 

West  Fibrlda  coast , 


.do. 


do 

Florida 

Wyoming 

Hawaii 

California 

Oregon 

Wyoming 

do 

South  Dakota. 

Utah 

Arizona 

Idaho 

...do 

Montana , 

New  Mexico... 
....do , 


5.50  acres. 

Unknown. 

27.39  acres. 
Unknown. 

Do. 
36.37  acres. 
90  acres. 
Unknown. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Bird  reserves  created — Ck)ntinued. 


Name  ot  resenmUoo. 

D««e. 

Locatkm. 

Area. 

KeecheJas  I^ake. 

Feb.  35,1000 
do 

W^ing^ 

UinknowiL 

K^^^tH^lAkA 

do.r. 

Da 

OfMilum  Ijttko ... 

do 

do 

Do. 

Bnmpfnc  l«al:e . . 

do 

do 

Do. 

Conooaully. 

do 

do 

Do. 

BerbisSea 

Feb.  37,1909 
do 

AhvQlr^ 

Do. 

PrtbU^. 

do 

Do. 

Tnxpdiri. . .         X     ... , 

do 

do 

Do. 

Fanllon 

do 

C»1trorpi|i 

Do. 

Culebn 

do 

PortflRloo  . 

Do. 

YrJcoa  Delta 

....do 

AlA^ckA 

Do. 

8%,  T-ffitftrto 

do 

do 

Do. 

Beeoslof 

liar.    2,UiOO 
Apr.  11,1011 

do 

Do. 

nf^r^M^ 

California 

Do. 

BIKD  RESERVES  ENLARGED. 

PtaiiA&n  Tidand . 

Jan.   30,1000 
Apr.    3,1000 

Florida 

Moequito  Inlet 

do 

Do. 

One  new  reserve  for  the  protection  of  native  wild  birds  was  created 
during  the  year,  to  wit,  the  Clear  Lake  Beservation,  in  California, 
which  was  set  aside  by  Executive  order  of  April  11, 1911.^  A  number 
of  these  reservations  lie  within  tracts  reserved  or  set  aside^  for  j)ur- 
poses  other  than  the  protecti<Mi  of  birds,  such  as  reclamation  with- 
drawals and  naval  reserves,  but  in  all  such  cases  the  administration 
of  the  bird  reservation  is  made  subject  to  the  use  of  the  reservaticm 
under  the  primary  and  more  important  segregation. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  HOT  SPRINGS  RESERVATION.  HOT 
SPRINGS,  ARK. 


Dbpartment  of  thb  Interior, 
U.  S.  Government  Reservation, 

Hot  Springs^  Ark.^  August  2P,  1911. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  submit  this  my  aimual  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

This  is  the  second  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  reservation  during 
my  incumbency  as  superintendent,  and  the  prophesies  made  in  my 
report  for  last  ^ear  have  more  than  been  realized  in  that  the  past 
year  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  banner  year  for  this  great  health 
resort  To  illustrate  how  widely  these  waters  are  known,  a  daily 
bathhouse  report,  selected  at  random,  shows  patients  here  from  seven 
foreign  countries.  The  cures  effected  here  are  so  startling  as  to  seem 
almost  miraculous. 

The  past  year  was  the  most  prosperous  ever  known  here,  notwith- 
standing that  there  is  an  element  in  the  city  which  has  felt  that  the 
success  of  the  resort  depended  on  the  existence  of  certain  amuse- 
ments prohibited  by  law.  In  my  opinion,  peojjle  come  here  for  the 
benefit  of  the  waters  and  for  rest  and  recreation;  and  while,  as  a 
resort  city,  many  expect  it  to  be  free  and  open,  with  no  restrictions,  it 
has  been  demonstrated  beyond  question  that  it  will  grow  and  continue 
to  thrive  without  questionable  features.  At  the  same  time,  every 
amusement  should  be  furnished  consistent  with  the  good  morals  and 
civic  decency  of  a  resort  so  closely  allied  with  the  Government.  In 
this  connection,  the  fact  that  the  Government  has  taken  so  decided 
control  of  local  conditions  is  doubtless  one  reas6n  for  so  many  people 
coming  here. 

To  afford  some  idea  of  how  successful  the  past  year  has  been,  I  rive 
some  comparative  figures  of  arrivals  and  Dathnouse  receipts.  The 
arrivals  for  March,  1910,  which  up  to  that  time  was  the  oest  year 
ever  known,  were  14,878 ;  the  arrivals  for  March,  1911,  were  18,793. 
Every  monm  of  tiiis  year  shows  more  visitors  than  the  corresponding 
month  during  the  previous  year,  and  I  estimate  there  was  an  mcrease 
of  visitors  here  this  year  over  last  of  over  20,000,  the  total  number  of 
visitors  for  the  year  being  approximately  130,000. 

When  I  first  took  charge  and  endeavored  to  create  some  sort  of 
a  sjTstem  and  change  local  conditions  for  the  better,  I  was  told  my 
ideas  were  so  revolutionary  as  to  be  almost  certain  of  disaster ;  that 
the  old  system  was  the  only  one  under  which  existence  here  was 
possible.  I  felt  the  people  were  in  error  and  proceeded  to  suggest 
such  changes  as  I  deemed  absolutely  necessary  for  the  future  of  the 
resort.  I  was  told  more  than  once  that  such  years  as  1905  and  1907, 
^^hen  everything  was  wide  open  and  racing  was  at  its  height,  could 
never  be  expected  again.    The  figures  on  file  in  this  office  utterly 
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disprove  this  assertion.  I  give  here  a  few  comparisons:  The 
batnhouse  receipts  for  all  the  bathhouses  for  March,  1905,  woe 
$27,999.70;  for  March,  1907,  they  were  $30,615.24;  and  for  March, 
1911,  they  were  $32^330.34;  so  that  every  previous  year,  including 
the  banner  years,  is  far  behind  this  year ;  ana  I  feel  sanguine  that  i^ 
coming  year  will  exceed  this  one  by  a  still  greater  ratio.  This  is 
essentially  a  health  resort,  and  as  such  it  should  be  most  jealousl; 
guard^  and  maintained. 

It  is  gratifying  in  the  extreme  to  compare  the  total  receipts  of  the 
bathhouses  for  9ie  fiscal  years  1910  and  1911.  The  total  receipts 
amounted  to  $217,916.90  in  the  fiscal  year  1910  and  to  $253,314.42 
ia  the  fiscal  year  1911,  making  a  net  gain  in  favor  of  1911  of 

$35,397.52.  

BATHHOUSES. 

The  schedule  of  prices  for  baths  at  the  various  bathhouses,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  department,  is  as  follows : 

Table  of  mawimum  rat€$  for  tingle  hatha  wid  courBe  of  21  hath*. 


Name  of  bathhooae. 


AlhamtoL 

Arlington 

Cryiul  (ooftored) 

Bftstraan 

Great  NorOwm. 

Hale 

Hoiaedioe. ...... 

Hot  Spring..... 

Impenal 

Lamar 

SUgja?:::::::: 


Btacle 
batha. 

21  bathe.. 

taao 

$5.00 

.50 

10.00 

.35 

4.60 

.50 

laoo 

.10 

coo 

.40 

7.00 

.25 

4.00 

.40 

7.00 

.45 

S.00 

.40 

7.00 

.30 

5.00 

.46 

&00 

1 

Name  of  bathhooae. 


Maorioe 

Moody 

Owrk 

Osark  Sanatoriom . . . . 

Palaoe 

Parky  lower  floor 

Park,  upper  floor 

Rammeebeis 

Rector 

Rockatdtow... 

St.  Joaeph'a  Inflzmary 
Superior 


Sinele 
batha. 


m.40 
.40 
.25 
.35 
.40 
.35 
.50 
.20 
.40 
.35 
.40 
.35 


|7.(B 
7.09 
iOO 
6.00 
7.00 
COO 

laoo 
a.00 

7.00 
6.00 
7.00 
6.QD 


Business  of  hathhouses,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911. 


Name  of  bathhoosa. 


Whole 
tk^ts. 


Half 


Quarter 
ticketi. 


.  id 
tjattis. 


aoid. 


Baths 


Alhambra 

Arlington 

Crystal  (colored) 

Eastman. 

Great  Northern 

Hale 

HgrseShoe 

Hot  Springs 

Impenal 

T'-ftTTtftr 

Magnesia, 

Majestic 

Maurice 

Moody 

Oxark. 

Otark  Sanatorium 

Palace 

Park  (upper  floor) 

Park  (lower  floor) 

Rammelsberg 

Rector 

Rockftfellow 

St.  Joseph's  Infirmary 
Superior 


2,024 
1,279 

307 

385 

454 
1,171 
1,966 

669 
1,805 
2,422 
1,094 
1,760 
1,866 

760 
3,901 

162 
1,322 

500 
1,420 
1,187 

687 
1,747 

495 

530 


30,378 


1,908 

^S 
671 

389 

361 

86B 

1,825 

417 

1,016 

1,726 

674 

851 


2,884 
'7i2 


727 
864 
286 
833 
184 

igs 


19,524 


84 


643 
86 


1,476 


603 
4A 


24 


8,461 
-7,345 

647 
1,718 
1,739 
4,207 
1,141 
1,887 
2,227 
3,844 
1,»8 
1,019 
1,260 

913 

8,106 

40 

1,205 

109 

681 
2,124 

015 
1.220 


605 


3,902        41,822 


66,961 
46,524 
12,704 
18,688 
14,840 
38,070 
68,711 
16,635 
61, 2» 
75,907 
43,068 
4(^279 
60,268 
35,678 
.121,250 
3,643 
36,067 
10,K)8 
31,979 
37,960 
17,402 
46,237 
12,285 
13,736 


878,174 


7,163 

5,400 

647 

l,6fi 

«,» 
5,662 
1,687 
6,346 
9,249 
4,966 
7,169 
7» 
S,6S0 
13,  »S 
714 
5,19S 
1,1U 
4,246 

2.9(5 
8,ffi 

m 

2,121 


108,717 
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Bu9ine99  of  hathJumses,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911 — Oontinued. 


Name  of  bathhouse. 


Alhambra 

Arlington 

Crystal  (colored). 

Butman 

Qrsat  Northern.. 

Hale 

Horse  Shoe 

HDt  Springs 

Impenal 


Ifagnmia 

Majestic 

Maurice:'. 

Moody 

Oiark 

Ozaric  Suiatoriam. 
Palace. 


Park  (upper  floor) 

Park  (lower  floor) 

Rammelsberg 

Rector 

Rockafellow 

St  Joseph's  Infirmary. 
Superior 


Net  paid 
baths. 


48,788 
40,124 
12,067 
11,448 
18,216 
35,134 
53,049 
14,  M8 
44,887 
66,748 
37,092 
39,110 
43,064 
22,123 
107,895 

2,828 
30,892 

8,992 
27,733 
33,610 
14,457 
43,115 
11,623 
11,614 


774,437 


Amount 

paid  for 

redeemed 

baths. 


$1,790.75 

3,602.25 

129.60 

1,109.85 

399.35 

1,024.10 

1,132.40 

577.00 

2,221.10 

3,063.15 

1,241.60 

2,561.05 

2,403.30 

1,183.46 

2,671.00 

209.35 

1,918.00 

666.92 

1,274.45 

653.95 

981.97 

937.70 

249.30 

636.40 


Total  re- 
ceipts less 
redemp- 
tions. 


Total  ex- 
pense of 
operation. 


Net 
loss. 


$12,197.00 

19.620.25 

2,214.25 

5,541.66 

3,379.95 

11,665.95 

.10,609.80 

9.130.20 

16.808.50 

22,249.50 

9,334.40 

14,461.65 

14,351.20 

7,581.75 

20,954.00 

774.65 

10,675.66 

4,495.58 

9,612.55 

5,142.26 

4,932.53 

12,471.00 

3,859.70 

8,360.35 


31,566.89     253,314.32     124,848.95 


$0,996.60 
13,636.49 
3,002.03 
4,434.70 
3,342.36 
4,829.95 
6,064.96 
6,066.60 
6,888.71 
9,306.70 
5.282.84 
7,278.61 
5,096.43 
4,134.18 
7,317.00 
822.00 
5,882.95 
3,272.35 
5,292.65 
8,270.32^ 
2,768.08  f 
6,896.26 
1,518.45 
2,878.85 


$787.78 


Net 
profit. 


I  $5,200.40 
5,883.76 


48.35 


1,118.15 
87.50 
6,835.90 
5,544.85 
3,043.70 
10,919.79 
12,942.80 
4,051.56 
7,183.04 
8,654-77 
3,447.57 
13,637.00 


4,792.n 
1,223.23 
4.319.90 
1,87L03 
2, 174. 45 
5,572.75 
2,341.25 
471.50 


836.13   112,868.60 


The  attendant's  fee  dharged  in  all  bathhouses  is  $3  per  course  of 
21  baths,  $1  per  week,  and  15  cents  for  a  single  bath.  The  reports 
show  that  the  net  amount  paid  the  attendants  from  July  1,  1910,  to 
June  30,  1911,  inclusive,  is  $106,079.95,  which  exceeds  that  of  last 
year  .by  $3,342.57.  This  amount  is  exclusive  of  any  tips  or  presents 
i-eceived  by  them. 

Frequent  inspection  of  bathhouses  and  the  close  watch  over  them 
exercised  by  the  medical  director  have  given  the  public  scientific  ad- 
ministration of  the  waters  and  wholesome  sanitation  and  hygienic 
conditions.  The  bathhouses,  as  will  be  seen  bv  their  annual  reports, 
have  had  a  splendid  year.  Never  have  they  known  such  prosperity 
as  this  year  has  brought  them.  The  bathhouse  lessee  is  now  willing 
to  comply  with  the  regulations  because  he  realizes  that  they  are  bene- 
ficial to  him  as  well  as  to  his  patrons. 

The  spirit  of  hopefulness  for  the  future  is  as  much  manifest  by  the 
acts  of  the  bathhouse  lessees  as  anybody,  and  each  appears  to  be  vying 
with  the  other  as  to  who  will  have  the  best  ana  most  up-to-date 
bathhouse.  Early  in  the  spring  agreements  were  entered  into  be- 
tween the  department  and  the  Matirice  and  the  Rammelsberg  bath- 
houses (the  latter  now  designated  as  the  Buckstaff  Baths)  for  leases 
for  certain  periods  provided  new,  modem,  fireproof  bathhouses  were 
erected  in  the  places  of  the  old  ones.  The  result  is  that  both  houses 
named  were  demolished,  and  there  are  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion on  the  old  sites  two  as  magnificent  bathhouses  as  can  be  found  in 
the  world.  Each  will  represent  an  investment  of  approximately 
$125,000,  and  when  completed  will  certainly  be  an  ornament  to  bath- 
house row  and  a  credit  to  the  lessees  and  the  Government. 

I  have  never  favored  taxing  ground  rent,  but  have  always  advo- 
cated that  the  lessees  be  required  to  erect  and  maintain  the  very  best, 
high-class  bathhouses.  This  policy  met  with  departmental  approval, 
and  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  that  it  will  result  within  the 
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next  five  years  in  a  bathhouse  row  consisting  of  the  best  and  most 
magnificient  bathhouses  in  the  world. 

Owing  to  disagreement  between  the  lessees  of  the  Superior  Bath- 
house, and  their  inability  to  comply  with  departmental  requirements 
for  improvements,  that  house  was  closed  on  March  31, 1911,  and  still 
remains  closed. 

The  Imperial  Bathhouse  lessee  has  recently  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  department  for  a  renewal  of  his  lease,  conditioned  on  his 
making  certain  improvements.  This  has  resulted  in  the  closing  of 
this  bathhouse,  which  is  now  being  torn  down,  and  will  be  recon- 
structed and  b^utified  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $50,000.  When  it  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  the  Imperial  was  one  of  the  newest  and 
best  bathhouses  on  the  reservation,  and  that  it  will  be  enlarged  and 
practically  made  new,  it  will  be  readily  seen  what  the  future  promises 
for  the  resort  in  the  way  of  superb  bathhouses. 

The  different  individuals  and  corporations  now  holding  leases  for 
hot-water  privileges  from  the  Government  reservation,  al»»  ground 
leases,  together  with  the  date  and  expiration  of  said  leases,  are  given 
in  the  f  ofiowing  table : 

Hot-icater  and  ground  leases. 


NuM  of  bftthhouM,  etc. 


Alhamtira 

Arlington* 

Crystal 

Eastman  * 

Great  Northern 

Hales 

Horse  Shoe* 

HotSprlni^ 

Imperial* 

Lamar 

Macneria* 

Majestic 

Maurice* 

Moodyi« 

Osark 

Otark  Sanatorium  > 

Palace 

Park* 

Rammelsberg  ** 

Rector 

Rockafellow 

St.  Joseph's  InArmary 

Superior** 

Waverly* 

Horse  Pool* ^ 

Arlington   Hotel,    ground 

lease. 
Ground  lease 


!<rubs. 


Alhambra  Bathhouse  Go 

Arlin|(ton  Hotel  Co 

Knights  of  Pythias  (ook>red) 

New  York  Hotel  Co 

FamdeO.  Williamson 

Roots  dc  Eastman 

D.  FeUows  Piatt 

C.  H.  V.andO.  M.  Smfth 

Chas.N.  RlxandMairE.  Barnes.... 
M.  C.  Tomblerand  G.  H.  BuckstafT. . . . 

Cha8.B.  Piatt 

Avenue  Hotel  Co 

Maurice,  Conrers  A  Maurice 

Nicholas  M.  Moody. , 

F.  P.  Sorrells  and  F.  B.  LAtta 


Osark  Sanatorium  Co 

Samuel  W.  Fordyce 

Park  Hotel  Co 

Gilbert  E.  Hogaboom.  Aaron  H.  and 
Milo  R.  Buckstafl,  Slndah'  Mainland. 

EHaa  W.  Rector 

Mahala  J.  Rockafellow 

Sister  Scholastlca 

Robert  Proctor  and  R.  A.  Simpson 

New  Waverly  Hotel  Co 

Simon  Cooper 

Arlington  Hotel  Co. . , 


Hot  Springs  Mountain  Observatory 
Co. 


24 


Date  of 


Feb. 


60  I  Mar. 


6°*' 
Nov. 

May 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

July 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

JS? 

Dec 


28,18M 
3,1802 
1,1903 
26.1802 
25,1897 
1,1803 
1,1895 
1,1903 
1,1902 
1,1897 
1,1805 
1,1903 
1,1807 
1,1900 
1,1904 
16,1005 
1,1907 
12,1802 
31,1006 


Apr.  16,1904 
July  1,1901 
Feb.  1.1904 
Sept.  15.1896 
Mar.  24,1803 
Jan.  7,1908 
Mar.    3,1802 

Oct.   16,1903 


Feb. 
Mar. 
July 
May 

Deo. 
Dec. 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec 
June 
Dec 
Sept. 
Dec 
May 
Dec 


27,1914 
2,1912 
S1,19U 
11,1912 
14,1912 
31,1907 
31,1909 
31,1913 
31,1906 
31,1916 
31,1909 
31.1912 
31,1916 
30,1910 
31,1913 
16,1912 
81,19n 
11,1912 
81,1908 


Apr.  15,1914 
June  30,1916 
Jan.  31,1914 
Sept.  14,1906 
Mar.  23.1913 
Oct.  29.1912 
Mar.     2,1912 

Aug.  31,1913 


1  Water  used  in  private  bathrooms  in  portion  of  tubs  leased. 

*  Tenants  holding  over. 
»  Closed  Apr.  3071911. 

« Closed  Mar.  31, 1911. 

»  Destroyed  bv  fire  Jan.  23, 1910. 

*  Water  suflScient  to  supply  two  tubs. 

DRUMMING. 

What  has  been  the  worst  detriment  and  curse  to  this  resort  for 
over  40  years  is  what  is  known  as  doctor  and  hotel  drumming.  For- 
merly it  was  not  at  all  unusual  for  20  to  30  hotel  runners  to  meet  tiie 
visitor  at  Little  Bock  or  Benton  on  every  train,  and  frequently  some 
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drummer  went  as  far  as' Memphis  and  St.  Louis.  The  hotel  drum- 
ming was  but  a  mere  subterfuge  in  most  instances,  the  real  object 
being  to  place  the  visitor  in  the  hands  of  some  physician  who  would 
give  nail  his  fee  to  the  drummer.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report 
that  since  October  15,  1909,  when  United  States  inspectors  were 
placed  on  all  incoming  trains  to  notify  the  public  what  to  avoid 
and  to  give  full  information  as  to  how  to  proceed,  the  drumming 
on  the  trains  has  entirely  ceased,  and  the  practice  of  the  doctors 
dividing  fees  for  drummed  patients  has  been  reduced  to  the  lowest 
ebb  ever  known. 

The  announcement  made  by  the  United  States  inspectors  on  trains 
is  as  follows : 

The  public  Is  notified  that  the  waters  of  the  Hot  Springs  are  owned  and  con- 
troUed  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law  for 
any  person  to  drum  or  solicit  patronage  on  the  trains  in  this  State  for  hotels, 
boarding  houses,  bathhouses,  or  doctors.  No  one  will  be  permitted  to  bathe 
who  stops  at  a  hotel  or  boarding  house  which  drums  or  employs  inside  men  to 
dnun  or  solicit  for  doctors. 

The  baths  are  open  to  everyone  without  a  doctor.  You  are  requested  not  to 
take  the  advice  of  any  hotel  man  or  Inside  man  as  to  whether  you  should  employ 
a  doctor;  but  should  you  employ  one,  be  sure  that  he  is  one  registered  by  the 
GoTemment  and  permitted  to  prescribe  the  baths.  If  you  treat  with  a  non- 
reglstered  doctor,  or  one  not  authorized  to  prescribe  the  baths,  the  baths  wUl  be 
denied  you ;  and  if  you  bathe  or  attempt  to  bathe  while  treating  with  a  non- 
registered  doctor,  you  lay  yourself  liable  to  severe  penalty.  A  list  of  regis- 
tered physicians  can  be  found  in  every  bathhouse,  posted  on  "  bathhouse  row,*' 
and  at  the  superintendent's  oflElce.  All  Information  regarding  doctors  and  the 
baths  wiU  be  cheerfully  given  at  the  superintendent's  office,  the  first  office  on 
"  bathhouse  row." 

I  do  not  assert  that  doctor  drumming  has  been  entirely  eliminated ; 
there  may  be  isolated  cases  now  and  then,  but  on  the  whole  I  can 
assert  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction  that  such  cases  are  few 
and  far  between.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  as  long  as  the  list  of 
registered  physicians  contains  doctors  who  have  heretofore  drummed, 
and  who  believe  it  their  vested  right,  that  drmnming  on  a  very  small 
scale  will  always  exist. 

I  have,  through  my  detective  force,  kept  continually  investigat- 
ing, with  the  result  that  the  evil  has  practically  ceased ;  but  to  com- 
pletely cut  it  out,  root  and  branch,  would  necessitate  one  of  two 
things:  (1)  To  have  annual  examinations  of  all  physicians,  who 
would  be  required  to  show  a  clean  slate  on  this  subject  and  also  pass 
such  examinations  before  the  Federal  Kegistration  Board  as  it  nught 
prescribe.  This  would  in  time  eliminate  all  objectionable  physicians 
and  materially  raise  the  professional  standard.  (2)  To  employ  Fed- 
eral physicians,  who  shall  attend  the  ill  at  nommal  charges.  This 
may  appear  at  first  glance  to  be  Utopian,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
would  result  in  a  great  increase  in  the  nimiber  of  visitors  and  insure 
every  visitor  who  comes  here  an  absolutely  square  deal.  These  sug- 
gestions may  seem  radical,  but  the  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  patrons  of  this  resort  are  entitled  to  the  very  best  treatment 
which  human  minds  can  devise. 

FEDERAL  REGISTRATION  BOARD. 

The  Federal  Registration  Board  as  now  organized  is  composed  of 
five  physicians  who  stand  at  the  very  top  of  their  profession,  and  are 
earnestly  and  zealously  assisting  this  office  in  the  enforcement  of 
every  nde  pertaining  to  the  protection  of  the  visitor. 
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MEDICAL  DIRBCTOR. 

During  November,  1909,  comi>laint  was  made  that  patients  bathing 
at  the  public  bathhouse  suffering  from  different  diseases  were  not 

Sroperly  segregated;  that  any  person  could  bathe  in  any  pool  he 
esired.  This  was  true.  There  were  no  means  of  discriminating  be- 
tween diseases,  and  I  suggested  to  the  department  that  the  only  remedy 
I  could  name  which  would  obviate  such  condition  was  the  employ- 
ment of  a  medical  director.  On  August  1,  1910,  the  department 
created  the  office  of  medical  director,  and  Maj.  Harry  M.  Hallock^ 
United  States  Army,  retired,  was  appointed  to  fill  that  position. 
Maj.  Hallock  assume  his  duties  on  September  4, 1910,  taking  chaige 
of  the  public  bathhouse^  and  having  supervision  over  the  sanitation, 
hydrotnerapy,  and  hygiene  of  all  the  bathhouses.  By  his  untiring 
enorts  the  medical  director  has  brought  about  a  sdentific  adminis- 
tration of  these  waters. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

During  the  year  many  improvements  have  been  made,  and  I  have 
endeavored  in  every  instance  to  build  not  merely  for  to-day,  but  fcwr 
years  to  come.  There  has  been  built  a  substantial  six-room  brick 
cottage  for  the  keeper  in  Whittington  Lake  Park  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  $2,600.  The  superintendent's  office,  which  was  originally 
erected  for  a  central  pumping  station,  was  completely  repaired,  a  tile 
roof  put  on  in  place  of  the  old  tin  and  composition  one,  the  rooms 
divided,  new  floors  put  down,  the  interior  redecorated  and  refur- 
nished throughout,  and  the  exterior  well  painted. 

The  official  residence  of  the  superintendent  was  c<Mnpletely  re- 
paired, a  new  tile  roof  was  put  on,  new  polished  oak  floors  lai<J,  and 
everything  put  in  first-class  condition. 

On  the  top  of  East  Mountain  has  been  erected  a  beautiful  stone- 
columned,  tile-roofed  pavilion,  in  which  it  is  intended  to  place  a 
drinking  fountain.  A  contract  for  a  deep  well  has  been  let,  and  I 
expect  shortly  to  have  in  operation  not  only  a  drinking  fountain  for 
the  public,  but  also  a  place  to  water  stock. 

All  the  pavilions  in  Whittington  Lake  Park  were  re-covered  and  re- 
painted, as  was  also  the  pavilion  on  Fountain  Street  containing  the 
only  cold  springs  on  East  Mountain.  There  are  two  of  these,  one  of 
which,  in  compliance  with  instructions  of  the  department,  I  have 
named  "General  Kelley,''  and  the  other  "Colonel  Hamblen,"  in 
honor  of  former  superintendents. 

A  6-foot  concrete  sidewalk  has  been  laid  in  front  of  the  Govern- 
ment lots  in  blocks  188  and  189,  a  watering  trough  for  stock  has  been 
placed  in  front  of  the  "Whittington  Cold  Sprmg"  on  block  188.  a 
stone  wall  with  large  stone  columns  on  either  side,  similar  to  those 
on  the  Whittington  Lake  Park  side-gate  entrance,  is  now  being 
erected  around  this  spring.  This  will  add  very  much  to  the  genem 
effect  of  the  Government  properties  in  that  section  of  tiie  city. 

In  Whittington  Lake  Park  the  six  worn-out  wooden  bridges  have 
been  replaced  by  fine,  substantial,  reenforced  concrete  bridges.  There 
is  now  in  course  of  constructicm  in  this  pnrk  a  public-comfort  sta* 
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tion,  which  has  long  been  needed.    It  is  contemplated  to  erect  during 
this  year  at  least  two  such  stations  on  East  Mountain. 

A  vast  amount  of  ornamental  shrubbery  and  flowers  have  been 
planted  both  in  Whittington  Lake  Park  and  on  East  Mountain.  On 
East  Mountain  a  border  of  flowering  shrubs  has  been  placed  along 
the  mountain  roads  to  the  summit.  By  trimming  the  slopes  and 
getting  a  good  stand  of  Bermuda  grass,  the  picturesque  feature  of 
these  roads  have  been  much  improved. 

The  maintenance  in  first-class  condition  of  the  10  miles  of  moun- 
tain road  is  no  small  work,  and  with  the  limited  force  available  it 
consumes  a  great  deal  of  time.  The  labor  is  well  expended,  however, 
as  nothing  m  Hot  Springs,  where  walking,  driving,  and  horseback 
riding  is  so  much  in  vogue,  affords  the  visitor  more  pleasure  than  do 
these  mountain  roads,  all  of  which  are  in  first-dass  condition.  Sub- 
stantial improvements  have  been  made  on  them  during  the  past  year. 

The  stables  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  painted,  as  were 
also  the  two  reservoirs  on  East  Mountain. 

The  greenhouse  was  completely  overhauled  and  reconstructed,  so 
that  the  reservation  has  now  a  furst-class  greenhouse,  and  should  be 
able  to  propagate  and  raise  sufficient  plants  to  fill  all  requirements. 
This  should  prove  a  material  saving,  as  heretofore  it  has  been  neces- 
san^  to  replenish  the  flowers  and  shrubbery  annually. 

in  the  places  of  the  pine  flagpoles  that  were  in  front  of  the  super- 
intendents official  residence  and  office  building  there  have  been 
erected  two  60-foot  standard  iron  flagpoles,  which  were  embedded  in 
cement,  so  that  for  years  to  come  no  charge  or  expense  will  arise 
for  this  necessity. 

This  year  has  been  an  exceptional  one  for  the  forests,  the  flowers, 
and  the  shrubbery.  Never  have  they  been -more  beautiful  and  lux- 
uriant or  in  more  perfect  condition.  The  park  in  front  of  the  bath- 
house row  had  several  inches  of  rich  earth  spread  over  it  in  the 
spring  and  new  grass  seed  planted,  and  with  the  almost  perfect  sea- 
sons we  have  had  this  year  both  the  grass  and  flowers  have  grown 
in  profusion  the  entire  distance  from  the  superintendent's  office  to 
the  Arlington  Hotel,  especially  the  flowers,  which  are  in  splendid 
condition  and  elicit  favorable  comment,  satisfaction,  and  keen  enjoy- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  visiting  public.  This  park  should  each  season 
be  replenished  with  fresh  rich  earth,  so  as  to  maintain  it  in  its  present 
condition. 

GOVERNMENT  BATHHOUSE. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  December  16,  1878,  provides : 

That  the  superintendent  shall  provide  and  maintain  a  sufficient  number  of 
free  baths  for  the  use  of  the  indigent,  and  the  expense  thereof  shall  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  rentals  hereinbefore  provided  for. 

Owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  bathhouse  I  suggested,  in 
my  last  report,  that  a  sworn  statement  was  necessary,  so  that  the 
baths  given  would  be  only  to  those  contemplated  by  tne  act  of  Con- 
gress referred  to.  There  has  always  been  a  belief  that  more  cures 
were  effected  by  the  public  baths  than  by  those  taken  in  individual 
tubs,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  the  public  bathhouse  there  are 
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13  large  pools^  somewhat  on  the  order  of  the  old  Roman  baths,  b 
which  the  radio-active  gas  is  present  in  much  larger  quantities  be- 
cause of  the  volume  of  water. 

As  a  result  many  persons  who  were  amply  able  to  pay  took  advan- 
tage of  the  free  baths.  Hence  I  recommended  that  each  applicant 
for  baths  make  a  sworn  statement  of  his  inability  to  pay.  This 
recommendation,  after  receiving  favorable  consideration  in  the  de- 
partment, resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the  following  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  March  2, 1911 : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  only  persons  who  are  without 
and  unable  to  obtain  the  means  to  pay  for  baths  and  are  suffering  from  ail- 
ments for  which  bathing  in  the  wat^  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  will  afford 
reUef  or  effect  a  cure  shall  be  permitted  to  bathe  at  the  free  bathhouse  on 
the  public  res^vation  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  and  before  any  person  shall  be 
permitted  to  bathe  at  the  free  bathhouse  on  the  reservation  he  shall  be  required 
to  make  oath,  before  such  officer  duly  authorized  to  administer  oaths  for  general 
purposes  as  the  superintendent  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  shall  designate, 
that  he  is  without  and  unable  to  obtain  the  means  to  pay  for  baths,  and  any 
person  desiring  to  bathe  at  the  free  bathhouse  on  the  Hot  Springs  Reservatl<Hi 
making  a  false  oath  as  to  his  financial  condition  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  to 
exceed  twenty-five  dollars,  or  thirty  days'  Imprisonment,  or  both. 

After  the  passage  of  this  law  the  privilege  of  bathing  in  the  free 
bathhouse  was  limited  to  those  actuaUy  indigent.  Yet  so  steady  has 
been  the  increasing  demands  that  the  baths  given  this  year  exceed 
those  given  last  year  by  nearly  25,000.  While  this  increase  seems 
unusu^  under  the  restrictions  m  force,  it  is  in  fact  reasonable  whai 
it  is  considered  that  this  was  an  unprecedented  year  for  visitors,  and 
the  proportionate  increase  of  indigent  is  natural. 

I  wi^  to  again  state-  that  while  the  present  bathhouse  is  in^ood 
repair,  sanitary,  and  well  arranged^  it  is  altogether  too  small.  Tliere 
should  be  a  free  bathhouse  more  distant  from  bathhouse  row,  and  at 
least  two  or  three  times  the  size  of  the  present  building. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  revenues  can  yield  sufficient  fimds  to  pay  for 
a  new  building,  so  if  the  Government  expects  to  care  for  the  indigents 
who  come  here,  Clongress  should  appropriate  at  least  $250,000  for  a 
new  bathhouse*  fully  equipped,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  indigent 

Should  this  oe  done,  the  present  building  could  be  razed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  main  portion,  which,  together  with  the  furnace 
therein,  could  be  utUized  for  the  installation  of  an  electric-light  plant 
and  pumping  station.  At  present  the  light  bills  for  the  reservation 
are  approximately  $1,200  annually,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance of  equipment,  which  is  now  owned  bjr  the  Government. 

A  good  small  electric-light  plant  could  be  installed,  using  the  buUd- 
ing  as  suggested,  for  approximately  $5,000.  This  would  furnish 
lights  for  the  mountain,  Whittington  Lake  Park,  the  superintendent's 
official  residence  and  office,  the  ifree  bathhouse,  the  medical  directors 
office  and  residence,  and  bathhouse  row.  This  plant  would  fumisii 
about  three  times  the  number  of  lights  now  on  the  reservation. 

I  recommend  this  improvement,  provided  a  new  Government  free 
bathhouse  is  arranged  for. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  free 
bathhouse  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911 : 

Baths  given  by  free  bathhouse. 

Applications  for  free  baths 9,374 

Applications  for  free  baths  refused 300 

Tickets  issued  on  original  application 9,074 

Tickets  reissued  on  original  application 5,972 

Total  baths  given  white  males 138,  840 

Total  baths  given  white  females 22,601 

Total  baths  given  colored  males 41,819 

Total  baths  given  colored  females 17,175 

Total  baths  given  during  year 220,435 

Persons  bathed  daily   (average) 618 

Soldiers  and  sailors  bathed 712 

SALE  OF  GOVERNMENT  LOTS. 

In  March,  1911,  there  was  held  under  the  supervision  of  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  department  a  public  auction  sale  of  the  remaining  169 
lots  owned  by  the  Government,  aside  from  those  reserved  for  various 
purposes.  All  were  sold  or  permanently  withdrawn,  except  6,  upon 
which  it  appeared  the  appraisement  was  too  high.  The  majority  of 
the  lots  sold  were  disposed  of  at  prices  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
appraised  values.  The  sale  netted  $82,518,  which  has  been  set  aside 
for  improvements  and  current  expenses  of  the  reservation. 

Incidentally  I  know  of  nothing  which  affords  stronger  proof  of  the 
substantial  growth  of  the  city  and  the  fullest  confidence  of  its  future 
as  a  resort  than  the  way  these  lots  sold  and  the  prices  they  brought. 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
80, 1911,  were  as  follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  Hot  Springs  fund  July  1,  1910 $37,355.32 

Receipts  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1911 : 

Water  rents $30,060.00 

Ground  rents 5, 100. 00 

Total  receipts 30,060.00 

Grand  total 73, 415. 32 

DISBUBSEMENTS. 

Salaries  for  fiscal  year $28, 191. 83 

Improvements,   repairs,   incidentals,   and   miscellaneous 

supplies 21, 329.  00 

Incurred  and  expended  by  superintendent $49, 521. 73 

Incurred  by  superintendent  and  paid  in  department 3, 334. 00 

Incurred  and  expended  by  the  department 3, 519. 60 

Total  disbursements 56,375.33 

Balances  June  30,  1911 : 

In  the  United  States  Treasury^ $16,906.64 

Assistant  Treasurer  United  States,  St.  Louis,  Mo_-.-         118. 89 
In  bands  of  disbursing  ofilcer.  Department  of  the 

Interior 14.46 

Available  balance  Hot  Springs  fund  July  1,  1911 17, 039. 99 

Grand  total 73, 415. 32 
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In  addition  the  proceeds  of  the  Goyemment  lot  sale,  amounting  to 
$82,518,  are  available  for  expenditures  on  the  reservation.  Thfa 
sum,  added  to  balance  given  above,  makes  $99,557.99  available  for 
reservation  expenditures. 

OFFICIAIi  VISIT. 

During  March  of  the  present  year  the  chief  clerk  of  the  depart- 
ment, Mr.  Clement  S.  Ucker,  was  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  the  sale  of  the  unsold  lots  belonging  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  city  of  Hot  Springs.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Inspectors  E.  B.  Ldnnen,  Joe  H.  Norris,  and  William  E.  Logan,  of 
the  department. 

In  tnis  connection  I  wish  to  say  that  the  visits  of  the  chief  clerk 
to  this  reservation  in  1910  and  the  present  year,  his  coming  in  contact 
with  conditions  as  they  actually  exist,  his  observations  as  to  obstacles 
that  must  be  surmounted  in  the  effective  enforcement  of  the  rules  and 
relations,  his  having  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  leading  citizens  of 
this  community  and  ascertain  the  public  opinion  of  the  wishes  and 
intentions  of  the  department  regarding  the  present  and  future  for 
this  resort,  have  resulted  in  incalculable  benefit  both  to  this  oflSce 
and  to  the  community  by  enlisting  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  gen- 
eral public  in  the  department's  designs  for  the  general  upbuilding 
and  development  of  Hot  Springs. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  Grovemment  has  no  asset 
nearly  so  valuable  as  these  wonderful  waters,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  in  all  the  world  which  can  bring  the  same  measure  of  relief 
and  benefit  to  mankind  as  these  baths.  Such  being  the  case,  every 
official  encouragement  extended  by  the  department  stimulates  a 
better  and  more  cordial  feeling  of  cooperation  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  Hot  Springs. 

I  have  been  informed  that  but  two  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
Department  have  ever  visited  Hot  Springs  during  the  entire  period 
in  which  the  Government  has  controlled  this  reservation.  I  regard 
this  as  most  unfortunate,  for  the  reason  that  the  importance  of  these 
waters  to  suffering  humanity  can  not  be  over  estimated,  and  an 
official  intimate  knowledge  of  conditions  would  necessarily  result 
in  much  that  would  prove  vastly  beneficial  both  to  the  department 
and  to  the  public.  I  therefore  indulge  the  hope  that  at  no  distant 
date  we  shall  have  the  honor  of  an  official  visit  from  the  present 
head  of  the  department,  when  I  believe  that  such  an  enthusiastic, 
loyal,  and  cordial  welcome  would  be  extended  as  would  clearly 
demonstrate  the  very  sincere  appreciation  with  which  the  depart- 
ment's efforts  are  held  by  the  citizens  here. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

There  is  in  contemplation  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  fountain 
to  replace  the  one  in  front  of  the  superintendent's  office,  the  latter 
to  be  duplicated  and  the  two  placed  on  each  side  of  the  grand 
entrance.  Both  changes  are  necessary  because  of  the  fact  that  at 
present  the  accommodations  afforded  the  public  are  inadequate.  It 
is  also  intended  to  construct  a  colonnade  from  the  curb  line  of  bath- 
house row  to  the  Maurice  Spring;  and  while  the  spring  will  be  left 
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in  its  natural  shap^,  ample  shelter  will  be  provided  for  the  use  of 
its  patrons  at  all  times.  This  colonnade  will  be  of  stone  and  terra 
cotta,  with  walks,  grass  plots,  and  flowers  its  entire  length. 

During  the  present  summer  the  lower  part  of  Whittington  Lake 
Park  will  be  filled  in  and  graded,  and  the  present  rock  walls 
throuffhout  the  entire  park  will  be  cemented.  Allotment  for  this 
work  has  already  been  made. 

Among  the  improvements  needed  is  a  road  leading  down  from 
North  Mountain  to  Park  Avenue. 

It  is  believed  that  one  of  the  most  practical  and  beneficial  im- 
provements required  here  at  the  present  time  is  the  construction  of 
a  substantial  conduit  of  suitable  size  along  the  reservation  front  to 
accommodate  the  pipe  lines  leading  to  all  the  bathhouses  on  bath- 
house row,  with  manholes  at  appropriate  distances.  This  would 
prevent  digging  up  the  lawn  every  time  a  bathhouse  has  trouble 
with  its  line.  There  should  also  be  a. conduit  of  like  nature  built 
from  the  main  impounding  reservoir  in  the  rear  of  the  superintend- 
ent's office  to  the  curb  line  on  Keserve  Avenue  to  accommodate  the 
six  pipe  lines  now  receiving  their  supply  from  this  reservoir. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  SUPERINTENDENT'S  OFFICE. 

Important  changes  have  been  made  during  the  past  year  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  office,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  requirement  that  every  person  not  under  the  care  of  a 
registered  physician  shall  first  secure  a  permit  from  the  superin- 
tendent's omce  before  he  is  permitted  to  bathe.  This  regulation 
went  into  effect  December  1.  1910.  This  has  demanded  an  increase 
of  help  in  order  to  properly  handle  the  large  number  of  visitors 
who  necessarily  come  to  the  office  to  procure  their  bath  perinits. 
This  custom  has  reduced  the  business  of  nonregistered  physicians 
to  the  minimum,  and  I  predict  that  within  a  few  months  there  will 
not  be  a  nonregistered  doctor  doing  business  in  Hot  Springs,  for 
the  reason  that  they  will  be  unable  to  make  a  living.  They  are 
finding  it  harder  and  harder  each  day  to  persuade  patients  who  are 
drummed  to  them  to  come  here  and  certify  to  a  falsehood  in  order 
to  get  the  baths.  It  is  believed  that  increased  results  might  be 
accomplished  by  applying  the  same  rule  to  the  patients  of  registered 
physicians  as  well  as  to  those  not  under  medical  treatment. 

A  modem  and  complete  filing  system  has  been  installed,  which  is 
an  important  factor  in  facilitating  the  administration  of  this  office, 
and  especially  will  this  be  true  as  the  volume  of  business  continues 
to  increase. 

EMPIiOYEES. 

There  are  30  employees,  including  the  sup^intendent,  reouired 
to  properly  maintain  and  care  for  the  reservation  interests.  Their 
names,  duties,  and  compensations,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
States  from  which  they  were  appointed,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Reservation  employees. 

Harry  H.  Myera,  Buperlntendent,  appointed  from  Arkansas $3,000 

B.  Frank  Bayley,  chief  clerk  and  assistant  to  superintendent,  appointed 
from  Arkansas 1, 080 
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Mloi  Una  Roberts,  clerk  staiographer,  appointed  from  Texas $800 

Maj.  Harry  M.  Hallock,  medical  director,  appointed  from  Vermont 4,400 

J.  H.  Demby,  manager  of  free  bathhouse,  appointed  from  Arkansas 
(duties  are  to  have  general  charge  of  the  free  bathhouse,  receive  ap- 
plications for  free  baths,  collect  tickets,  and  see  that  the  rules  and 
regulations  are  carried  out,  together  with  such  instructions  as  he  may 
from  time  to  time  receive  from  constituted  authority) 1,090 

Richard  L.  Lawrence,  head  male  att^idant  at  free  bathhouse,  appointed 
from  Arkansas  (duties  are  to  have  charge  of  bathtubs,  pools,  dressing 
rooms,  etc.,  and  see  that  the  same  are  kept  clean ;  also  to  have  charge 
of  heating  plant,  electric  motor,  and  pump  which  furnishes  water  sup- 
ply, and  to  act  as  manager  during  the  absence  of  the  latter) 840 

Martin  Winn,  male  attendant  at  free  bathhouse,  appointed  from  Arkan- 
sas (duties  are  to  have  charge  of  the  white  men*s  bathing  department 
and  to  keep  the  tubs,  pools,  and  dressing  rooms  clean  and  sanitary)..        540 

Samuel  Clark,  male  attendant  at  free  bathhouse,  appointed  from  Arkan- 
sas (duties  are  to  have  charge  of  the  colored  men's  bathing  department 
and  to  keep  the  tubs,  pools,  and  dressing  rooms  clean  and  sanitary) 540 

Van  Cannon,  male  attendant  at  free  bathhouse,  appointed  from  Arkansas 

(duties  same  as  other  attendant's) 540 

William  Clark,  male  attendant  free  bathhouse,  appointed  from  Arkan- 
sas (duties  same  as  other  attendants) 540 

Mary  Clark,  female  atteidant  at  free  bathhouse,  appointed  from  Arkan- 
sas (duties  are  to  have  charge  of  the  white  women's  bathing  depart- 
ment and  to  ke^  the  tubs  and  dressing  rooms  clean  and  sanitary) 4S0 

Mattle  Fielding,  female  attendant  at  free  bathhouse,  appointed  from 
Arkansas  (duties  are  to  have  charge  of  the  colored  women's  bathing 
department  and  to  keep  the  tubs  and  dressing  rooms  clean  and  sani- 
tary)         480 

Susie  Fielding,  female  attendant  at  free  bathhouse,  appointed  from 
Arkansas  (duties  same  as  other  attendants) 480 

Jonathan  A.  Jordan,  supervisor  on  the  reservation,  appointed  from 
Arkansas  (duties  are  to  have  charge  of  the  distribution  of  the  hot 
water  and  see  that  each  bathhouse  gets  the  amount  allotted  to  it  and 
act  as  foreman  of  foresters  and  gardeners) 1«020 

Edward  Wheelock,  policeman,  appointed  from  Arkansas  (duties  are  to 
have  general  supervision  over  all  Government  property  and  see  that  no 
stock  or  persons  commit  depredations  on  the  reservation,  observe  and 
report  all  violations  of  department  rules  and  regulations,  give  general 
Information  to  strangers  concerning  the  reservation,  and  make  arrests 
when  necessity  requires) 840 

Miles  R  Davis,  policeman,  appointed  from  Arkansas  (duties  same  as 
other  policemen) 840 

Frank  C.  Bloom,  policeman,  appointed  from  Arkansas  (duties  same  as 
other  policemen,  but  now  assigned  issuing  bath  permi  :s  in  the  super- 
intendent's office) 640 

Richard  L.  Gaffney,  mounted  police  for  night  duty,  appointed  from 
Arkansas 960 

Patrick  J.  Dugan,  forester  and  gardener,  appointed  from  Arkansas  (du- 
ties are  to  cultivate  and  care  for  shrubbery  and  flowers,  keep  up 
roads,  drives,  and  walks,  and  make  and  maintain  other  Improvements 
on  the  reservation  under  direction  of  the  superintendent) 600 

Peter  Nelson,  forester  and  gardener,  appointed  from  Arkansas  (duties 
same  as  other  foresters  and  gardeners) 600 

William  F.  Jennings,  forester  and  gardener,  appointed  from  Arkansas 

(duties  same  as  other  foresters  and  gardwiers) 600 

Philander  H.  Bump,  forester  and  gardener,  appointed  from  Arkansas 

(duties  same  as  other  foresters  and  gardeners) 600 

John  Ussery,  forester  and  gardener,  appointed  from  Arkansas  (duties 
same  as  other  foresters  and  gard«iers) 600 

Jap  Oteorgef  forester  and  gardener,  appointed  from  Arkansas  (duties 
same  as  other  foresters  and  gardeners) 600 

Bishop  H.  Burrough,  forester  and  gardener,  appointed  from  Arkansas 

(duties  same  as  other  foresters  and  gardeners) 600 

Thomas  (Jeorge,  forester  and  gardener,  appointed  from  Arkansas  (du- 
ties same  as  other  foresters  and  gardeners) 600 
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Barnes  Daniels,  laborer,  appointed  from  Arkansas  (duties  to  care  for  the 
horses  and  v^cles  in  stables,  act  as  driver  for  the  superintendent 
when  necessary,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required)—      $600 

Robert  L.  Stutts,  laborer,  appointed  from  Arltansas  (duties  are  to  sweep 
and  keep  clean  the  concrete  walk  in  front  of  bathhouse  row,  and  to 
remove  all  trash  on  the  front  from  grounds  not  cared  for  by  the  bath- 
house lessees) 600 

Abraham  Logan,  laborer,  appointed  from  Arkansas  (duties  are  janitor 
at  the  office  building  and  messenger  and  driver  for  the  medical  di- 
rector)  • 600 

Montgomery  Prichard,  detective,  appointed  from  Arkansas 1, 080 

CIRCUIiAR  OF  GENERAL.  INFORMATION. 

I  have  always  felt  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  fur- 
nish the  public  with  ample  and  exact  information  as  to  what  these 
waters  would  accomplish  and  the  conditions  surrounding  them  and 
their  uses.  On  my  recommendation  the  department  has  issued  a 
circular  giving  in  detail  all  information  li&ely  to  be  useful  to  the 
visitor. 

CITT  OF  HOT  SPRINGS. 

Hot  Springs  is  a  city  of  about  16,000  resident  population,  with 
churches  of  all  denominations,  public  and  private  schools,  a  fine  street 
railway  system,  waterworks,  electric  and  gas  lights,  well-equipped 
fire  department,  local  and  long-distance  telephone  systems,  metro- 
politan police  system,  fine  city  auditorium,  and  a  magnificent  race 
track  and  State  fairgrounds.  There  are  about  600  hotels  and  board- 
ing houses,  which  furnish  all  grades  of  accommodations  for  visitors. 
A  fine  tennis  court  in  Whittington  Lake  Park  Reservation  is  always 
open  to  the  public,  as  is  also  a  splendid  18-hole  golf-link  course  and 
country  club.  Hot  Springs  is  reached  by  two  trunk  lines — St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  and  the  Rock  Island  system. 

In  conclusion,  I  indulge  the  hope  that  the  results  accomplished  in 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  reservation  during  the  past 
year  will  prove  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  department,  as  I  am 
sure  they  have  to  the  public.  The  cordial  interest  in  the  advance- 
ment of  every  idea  tending  to  afford  a  greater  degree  of  relief  to  a 
visiting  public  and  the  more  hearty  cooperation  of  the  citizens  with 
this  department,  as  has  been  manifested  in  numerous  ways  during 
the  year;  the  general  improved  tone  of  business  and  the  assurance 
of  a  greater  hope  for  the  future,  taken  in  connection  with  the  more 
scientific  and  efficient  administration  of  these  wonderful  waters, 
augur  a  solid  and  substantial  growth  and  splendid  future  and  indi- 
cate beyond  question  that  so  long  as  the  visitor  receives  the  very  best 
treatment  amid  climatic  conditions  rarely  equaled  and  unsurpassed, 
with  waters  as  marvelous  in  curative  properties  as  they  are  mys- 
terious in  their  source,  that  Hot  Springs  may  well  be  termed  the 
"  World's  pleasure  ground  and  health  sanatorium." 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Harry  H.  Meyers, 

Superinterident. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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BULBS  AND  BEGUIiATIONS,  WITH  ALL  AMENDMENTS  THEBETO, 
UP  TO  AND  INCLXTDING  JXTNE  30,  1911,  FOB  THE  QOVEBNHEHT 
OF  ALL  BATHHOUSES  BECEIVINa  HOT  WATEB  FBOM  THE 
UNITED  STATES  BESEBVATION  AT  HOT  SPBIN08,  ABK. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  is  directed  to 
enforce  a  prompt  and  faithful  compliance  with  the  following  rules: 

Rule  1.  Bathhouses  or  hotels  will  be  allowed  such  number  of  tubs 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  in  his  discretion,  deem  proper 
and  necessary  for  the  public  service  and  the  amount  of  hot  water  will 
justify. 

Rule  2.  The  constant  flow  of  hot  water  for  vapor  or  other  baths, 
even  during  business  hours,  or  the  unnecessary  waste  of  water  in  any 
manner,  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  wiU,  if  continued  after  written 
notice  n-om  the  superinten'^.ent  to  stop  such  waste  of  water,  be  c^- 
sidered  by  the  department  sufficient  grounds  for  the  cancellation  of 
the  lease  of  such  offending  lessee. 

Rule  3.  Rentals  must  be  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  at  the  office  of 
the  superintendent,  and  if  not  paid  within  five  days  rrom  the  begin- 
ning of  each  quarter  the  supply  of  water  may  be  cut  off. 

Rule  4.  The  charge  for  baths  at  the  different  bathhouses  shall  be 
at  the  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  no  bath  tick- 
ets shall  be  sold  for  more  than  said  rate,  and  then  only  to  such  per- 
sons as  intend  to  actually  use  them  for  bathing.  In  event  of  charges 
in  a  less  amount  being  exacted  for  baths,  such  new  rate  shall  at  once 
be  reported  to  the  superintendent,  and,  when  approved  by  the  de- 
partment, shall  thereaiter  become  the  maximum  rate*  No  bath  ticket 
shall  be  sold  except  at  the  office  of  the  bathhouse  where  the  bath  is  to 
be  given,  and  tickets  must  show  the  date  when  issued,  the  serial  num- 
ber, the  number  of  baths  for  which  issued,  the  full  name  of  the  pur- 
chaser, and  the  amount  paid  therefor.  Bath  tickets  shall  be  redeem- 
able for  the  same  proportionate  price  for  which  they  were  sold,  when 
presented  by  the  original  purchaser :  Provided^  That  when  less  than 
seven  baths  have  been  taken  on  any  ticket  presented  for  redemption, 
the  bathhouse  may  charge  the  rate  for  single  baths  for  the  numb» 
of  baths  taken  on  said  ticket.  No  bath  ticket  or  part  of  a  ticket  shall 
be  reissued  after  having  been  redeemed.  No  bathhouse  receiving 
water  from  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  will  be  permitted  to  issue 
complimentary  bath  tickets,  except  that  bathhouse  lessees  may,  on 
the  written  permission  of  the  superintendent,  issue  cmnplimentary 
bani  tickets  in  such  cases  as  in  his  judgment  justify  such  action. 

Ihe  renting  and  selling  of  bath  robes,  towels,  soap,  toilet  articles, 
or  articles  of  merchandise  in  bathhouses  is  prohibited. 
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BiTLE  5.  The  owners  or  managers  of  bathhouses  receiving  waters 
from  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  are  prohibited  from  bathing  in 
said  bathhouses  persons  stopping  at  any  hotel,  boarding  house,  or 
rooming  house  which  has  a  drummer  or  solicitor  on  trains  or  the 
owner  of  which  drums  or  solicits  on  trains,  or  who  has  employed  in 
or  about  such  house  anv  inside  man  or  person  engaged  in  drumming 
or  soliciting  business  lor  doctors  or  bathhouses;  also  the  owners  or 
managers  and  the  employees  of  such  bathhouses  are  absolutely  pro- 
hibited from  either  directly  or  indirectly  reflecting  on  or  questioning 
the  integrity  of  the  hot-water  supply  of  any  other  bathhouse,  or  of 
claiming  superiority  of  its  owi^  supply  of  hot  water  over  that  fur- 
nished from  the  springs  on  tiie  reservation  to  other  bathhouses. 
Upon  evidence  of  violation  of  this  rule  the  superintendent  shall  re- 
port the  facts,  with  his  recommendation,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  looking  to  the  shutting  oflf  of  the  water  from  any  bathhouse 
or  canceling  the  lease,  as  the  department  may  determine. 

Rule  6.  Bathhouse  attendants  shall  be  allowed  to  charge  for  their 
services  not  exceeding  15  cents  for  a  single  bath,  $1  per  week,  or  $3 

Eer  course  of  21  baths,  to  be  collected  for  the  attendant  by  the  bath- 
ouse  manager  and  properly  accounted  for  by  him  to  the  attendant 
The  services  of  the  attendants  shall  include  all  the  necessities  of  the 
bath,  except  towels  and  bath  robes,  laundering  bath  robes,  rubbing 
mercury,  and  handling  helpless  invalids.  They  shall  be  required  to 
keep  themselves  in  a  neat  and  cleanly  condition,  both  in  person  and 
in  dress,  and  may  be  required  to  make  good  any  damages  accruing 
from  breakage  or  neglect  of  duty.  It  shall  be  optional  with  the 
bather  whether  he  employ  an  attendant  or  not.  No  person  shall  be 
employed  or  permitted  to  serve  or  occupy  space  in  any  bathhouse  as 
a  mercury  rubber  or  as  a  masseur  without  the  approval  of  the  super- 
intendent first  had  and  obtained;  and  every  person  so  employed  or 
serving  shall  be  subject  and  amenable  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
the  same  as  attendants  and  other  bathhouse  employees. 

Rule  7.  The  payment  of  any  sum  of  money,  or  anything  of  value, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  any  bathhouse  owner,  manager,  clerk, 
or  attendant  as  compensation  for  drumming  customers  to  any  bath- 
house, or  allowing  public  drummers,  drumming  doctors,  hotel  or 
boarding-house  proprietors  who  are  drummers,  or  persons  who  work 
with  them  as  inside  men,  to  bring  persons  or  i^ow  them  through,  or 
to  loiter  in  or  about  any  bathhouse,  is  positively  forbidden.  Upon 
evidence  of  violation  or  this  rule,  the  superintendent  shall  report 
the  facts,  with  his  recommendation,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
looking  to  the  shutting  oflf  of  the  water  from  any  bathhouse  or  can- 
celing the  lease,  as  the  department  may  determine. 

Rule  8.  The  lessee  of  each  bathhouse  shall  cause  to  be  kept  a  full 
and  correct  daily  register  of  each  bath  given,  the  number  and  kind 
of  bath  tickets  sold,  and  the  number  of  complimentary  tickets  issued 
each  day,  etc.,  such  form  of  register  to  be  approved  by  the  superin- 
tendent and  a  copy  therefrom  of  each  day's  business  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  superintendent  daily.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  bathe 
without  a  numbered  ticket  being  issued  and  a  record  of  the  same 
being  kept,  and  report  thereof  duly  certified  by  the  manager  filed 
with  the  superintendent  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  as  paid,  com- 
plimentary, or  free  baths,  together  with  any  information  he  may 
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have  showing  a  violation  of  the  bathhouse  rules  and  regulations 
which  may  te  susceptible  of  proof. 

Rule  9.  All  bathnouses  receiving  deposits  of  jewelry,  money,  or 
other  valuables  from  bathers  must  provide  means  satisfactory  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  reservation  for  the  safe-keeping  thereof.  It  is 
to  be  understood,  however,  that  the  Government  assumes  no  respon- 
sibility in  the  premises.  All  losses  must  be  promptly  reported  to  the 
superintendent  by  the  bathhouse  manager. 

Rule  10.  An  applicant  for  baths  who  is  under  medical  treatment 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  bathe  in  tmy  bathhouse  supplied  with  hot 
water  from  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  unless  said  applicant  pre- 
sents satisfactory  evidence  mat  he  or  she  is  the  patient  of  a  physician 
who  is  duly  registered  at  the  office  of  the  supermtendent  as  qualified 
to  prescribe  the  waters  of  the  hot  springs  and  who  is  known  not  to 
engage  in  drumming  for  cust<Mn :  Provu^d^  That  evenr  applicant  for 
baths  not  under  the  care  of  a  re^stered  physician  shall  be  required  to 
make  a  certificate  to  be  filed  with  the  oathhouse  manager  that  he  or 
she  is  not  under  the  care  of  any  physician,  and  should  such  applicant 
subsequently  employ,  consult,  or  take  treatment  frwn  any  physician 
while  taking  baths,  then  in  such  case  he  or  she  will  immediately 
notify  the  bathhouse  manager  of  such  fact.  The  violation  of  this 
rule  by  the  owner,  manager,  or  any  employee  of  a  bathhouse  receiving 
hot  water  from  the  reservation  will  result  in  the  cutting  off  of  the 
water  from  the  bathhouse  or  the  canceling  of  the  lease,  as  the  depart- 
ment may  determine. 

Rule  11.  Physicians  desiring  to  prescribe  the  waters  of  the  hot 
springs,  either  mternally  or  through  the  m^ium  of  baths,  must  first 
be  registered  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  reservation  and 
shall  use  onlv  such  uniform  form  of  bathing  directions  as  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  superintendent.  Registration  will  be  accorded 
only  to  such  physicians  as  are  found  by  a  board  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  have  proper  prof essional  -  qualifications 
and  character  and  who  do  not  engage  m  drumming  for  custom.  No 
phy3ician  who  shall  engage  in  the  solicitation  of  patronage  through 
the  medium  of  drummers  or  otherwise,  or  who  shall  engage  in  unpro- 
fessional, disreputable,  or  dishonest  conduct,  or  is  addicted  to  the  drug 
or  other  habit  which  aisqualifies  him  for  the  performance  of  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  shall  be  or  remain  registered.  In  case  any  person 
who,  in  violation  of  these  regulations,  Ssithes  or  attempts  to  bathe  or 
enters  or  attempts  to  enter  upon  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  to  bathe 
shall  have  the  permit  of  a  phvsician  therefor,  such  physician  diall 
be  liable  to  the  penalties  provided  in  the  act  of  April  20, 1904,  unless 
he  is  regularly  registered,  but  the  bather  or  the  person  attempting  to 
bathe  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  said  act  unless  it  shall  be 
made  to  appear  that  he  knew  or.  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  phy- 
sician giving  him  the  permit  to  bathe  was  not  regularly  registered. 

Rule  12.  If  a  charge  is  made  to  the  supermtendent  in  writing 
under  oath,  supported  by  the  affidavits  of  two  or  more  witness^ 
that  a  registered  physician  has  violated  any  of  the  laws  and  ref- 
lations pertaining  to  the  government  of  the  bathhouses  receiving 
hot  water  from  said  reservation,  he  shall  at  once  be  cited  to  appear 
on  a  day  to  be  named,  and  within  not  exceeding  15  days  there- 
after, before  the  board  of  registration  and  show  cause  why  his 
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name  should  not  be  stricken  from  the  register  of  physicians  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  the  waters  of  said  sprmgs,  and  pending  inves- 
tigation'and  final  action  upon  such  charges  the  right  of  such  physi- 
cian to  fjrescribe  the  hot  waters  may  be  suspended  by  the  board  of 
registration.  The  person  against  whom  such  complaint  is  made 
shall  have  the  right  of  filing  written  interrogatories  pertinent  to  the 
issue  to  such  complainants  or  witnesses,  to  be  answered  by  them 
under  oath,  and  may  submit  within  20  days  thereafter  counter  aflS- 
davits  in  answer  to  the  charges  or  the  matters  contained  in  the 
affidavits  of  said  witnesses. 

The  complainant  witnesses  may  file  rebuttal  affidavits  within  10 
days  after  the  service  upon  them  of  said  counter  affidavits,  and  the 
hearing  of  said  charges  shall  be  had  on  the  record  aforesaid.  An 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  said  board  and  upon  said  record  may  be 
taken  within  7  days  from  such  .decision  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

If  upon  consideration  of  the  complaint  the  charge  is  not  sustained, 
the  suspension  will  be  immediately  removed.  If,  however,  such 
charge  is  sustained,  or  if  default  be  made,  the  name  of  the  physician 
shall  be  stricken  from  the  registered  list. 

Rule  13.  Pei*sons  violating  any  of  the  foregoing  regulations 
within  the  purview  of  the  act  of  April  20,  1904,  entitled  "An  act 
conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  United  States  commissioners  over 
offenses  committed  in  a  portion  of  the  permanent  Hot  Springs 
Mountain  Reservation,  Arkansas,"  and  the  act  of  March  2,  1907, 
amendatory  thereof,  will  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
be  subjected  on  conviction  to  the  payment  of  a  fine,  as  provided  in 
said  act  of  April  20,  1904,  of  not  exceeding  $100,  and  be  adjudged 
to  pay  all  costs  of  the  proceeding. 

Rule  14.  All  bathhouses  shall  oe  kept  in  a  neat,  clean,  and  sanitary 
condition,  and  all  sewage  and  waste  water  properly  conducted 
away,  and  all  underdrainage  kept  in  perfect  order.  The  water- 
closets  shall  have  sufficient  and  free  connection  with  the  public 
sewers  and  be  kept  in  the  best  order  and  with  the  best  plumbing 
furnishings  and  appliances.  Lessees  of  bathhouses  on  the  permanent 
reservation  shall^  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  culti- 
vate and  maintain  a  part  of  the  bathhouse  park  in  front  of  their 
respective  bathhouses,  the  space  for  each  to  cultivate  to  be  allotted 
by  the  superintendent. 

Rule  15.  Each  bathhouse  manager,  clerk,  and  attendant  shall  be 
required  to  have  a  full  and  complete  understanding  of  the  bathhouse 
rules  and  regulations  before  entering  upon  his  duties. 

The  superintendent  is  authorized  to  require  the  discharge  of  any 
bathhouse  manager,  clerk,  attendant,  mercury  rubber,  or  masseur  for 
bathhouse  drumming  or  refusing  or  neglecting  to  carry  out  the  bath- 
house rules  and  regulations  according  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing thereof.  Any  person  discharged  for  cause  from  a  bathhouse  or 
removed  at  the  request  of  the  superintendent  shall  not  be  again  em- 
ployed by  the  same  or  any  other  bathhouse  or  permitted  to  render 
service  in  any  bathhouse  without  the  written  consent  of  the  super- 
intendent. Managers  must  promptly  report  to  the  superintendent 
the  name  of  any  person  so  removed. 
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A  neatljT  framed  copy  of  the  rales  and  r^ulations  now  in  force, 
together  with  the  prices  of  baths  and  attendant's  fees,  both  separately 
and  combined,  printed  in  large  black  type  on  white  cardboard,  shall 
be  conspicuously  posted  in  the  office  of  each  bathhouse. 

PHYSIGIAH'S  AFPUCATIOH  FOB  BBGIBTBATIOK. 

To  the  hoard  of  physiciaM  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  poM 
upon  the  qvaliflcations  and  character  of  physicians  to  prescribe  the  waters 
from  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation: 

1.  I  was  born  at 

2.  Mj  preliminary  edacation  was  obtained ,    ( State  common  Bchool  or 

collegiate.)     (If  tbe  latter,  name  of  college  and  date  of  degree.) 

8.  I  graduated  In  medicine  from (give  name  of  collie),  on  the 

day  of ,  1 ^. 

4.  My  State  certificate  was  issued .    (When  and  where.) 

6.  From  what  county  issued .     (When.) 

e.  Society  membership :  0>unty ;  State ;  American  Medical  Aa- 

sociation (yes  or  no) ;  special, . 

7.  I  have  practiced  at  my  present  location  — —  years,  and  have  practiced  at 
the  following  places  tor  the  years  named 

8.  I  now  hold  or  have  held  the  following  positions .     (Give  places  of 

trust  or  honor  held  now  or  in  the  past,  prizes  received,  and  dispensary  or  col- 
lege appointments.) 

0.  I  have  during  the  10  years  next  preceding  the  date  of  this  application 
resided  at  the  foUowing-named  places,  and  was  engaged  in  the  following  bosi- 

nees ( State  period  of  residence  at  each  place  and  business  engaged  hi 

while  there.) 

10.  I  om .     (State  "general  practitioner"  or  specialty,  If  any.) 

11.  Do  you  employ  drummers  to  solicit  business? .    (Yes  or  no.) 

12.  I>o  you  pay  commissions  on  any  of  your  professional  business,  ^ther 
directly  or  indirectly? .    (Yes  or  no.) 

18.  Have  you  paid  commissions  on  any  of  your  professional  business  or  given 
anything  of  value,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  for  such  purposes  during  the 
past  two  years? .    (Yes  or  no.) 

14.  If  so,  when  did  you  quit,  and  why? .    (Date.) 

15.  If  registered,  will  you  faithfully  observe  the  rules  and  regulations  ap- 
proved by  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  regarding  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
hot  springs? .    (Yes  or  no.) 

16.  My  oiBce  is Street;  residence,  Street;  t^ephone  number. 


Subscribed  in  my  presoice  and  sworn  to  before  me  this day  of  - 

191—. 


My  commission  expires  • 
Reported  and  examined 


-,  yotaryPuUic 


BATH  PEBMIT  FOB  PEBS0N8  NOT  EMPLOYHTG  PHYSIdAN. 

BATH  PEBMIT. 

No. . 

Office  of  the  SuPEBiifTENDENT,  Hor  Sfbinos  RESEBVATioif, 

.  191—. 

In  consideration  of  the  issuing  of  this  permit,  I  hereby  certify  that  I  am 
not  under  the  care  of  a  physician,  and  if  I  employ  or  consult  any  phy^cian  It 
will  be  one  whose  name  is  on  the  Grovemment's  registered  list  I  fully  under- 
stand that  It  Is  a  violation  of  the  law  if  I  bathe,  or  attempt  to  bathe,  while 
treating  with  any  nonregistered  physician,  and  that  I  lay  myself  liable  to  a  fine 
of  $100  f6r  each  offense^  and  this  permit  becomes  void. 


(SlgDAtiiTe  of  appUeant) 
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BATH  PERMIT. 
NOT   TRANSFERABLE. 

No. . 

Office  of  the  Superintendent,  Hor  Springs  Reservation, 

,  191^, 

To  Bathhouses: 

When  presented  In  person  and  countersigned  by it  will  permit  you  to 

■ell  said  person  a  batb  ticket,  {njiei  ^^^°^  employed  no  physician.  This  permit 
mnst  be  returned  to  the  superintendent's  office  with  your  daily  report  not  later 
than  the  day  next  succeeding  the  day  on  which  it  is  used. 

Superintendent, 

By . 

Signature  of  applicant : 


Witness: 


Bathhouse, 


Void  if  presented  later  than  second  day  after  date. 

BEGTJLATIONS   OF   JULY   7,    1900,   FOB  THE   GOVERNMENT   OP 
THE  FBEE  BATHHOUSE. 

These  baths  are  provided  and  maintained  by  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Confess  approved  Decem- 
ber 16, 1878  (20  Stat,  258),  for  the  use  of  the  indiffent  only;  neither 
the  manager  nor  attendants  are  authorized  to  supply  them  to  others. 

The  manager  of  the  free  bathhouse  is  required  to  enforce  a  strict 
observance  of  the  following  rules  and  regulations : 

EuLE  1.  No  baths  will  &  supplied  except  on  written  applications 
made  on  blanks  furnished  at  the  office  of  the  bathhouse,  making  full 
answers  to  the  questions  therein  propounded ;  then  if  the  applicant  is 
found  to  be  indigent  (in  accordance  with  the  common  acceptance  of 
the  word),  the  manager  will  issue  a  ticket  good  for  21  baths,  which 
may  be  reissued  on  the  same  application  if  necessary. 

KuLE  2.  Persons  using  the  free  baths  are  required  to  maintain 
quiet  and  orderly  deportment  while  in  or  about  the  bath  house,  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  either  by  chewing  or  smoking,  while 
in  the  pool  rooms,  dressing  rooms,  or  office,  not  to  scatter  rags  or 
paper  on  the  floor,  or  to  loiter  in  or  about  the  building  after  bathing. 

KuLE  3.  The  wanton  exposure  of  person  or  entering  any  of  the 
front  rooms  in  a  nude  state,  the  use  of  loud,  vulgar,  or  profane  lan- 
gua^,  the  use  of  rags,  paper,  soap,  or  any  foreign  substance  in  the 
pool  rooms  is  positively  prohibited. 

BuLE  4.  Persons  using  these  baths  are  not  allowed  to  stand  or  sit 
on  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  water  pipes  or  valves  or  to  stand 
on  the  chairs  or  benches.  All  persons  entering  the  house  are  required 
to  clean  their  feet  at  the  door  and  avoid  as  much  as  possible  bringing 
dirt  or  mud  on  the  floors.  Boys  over  5  years  of  age  will  not  hi 
allowed  in  the  female  department  during  bathing  hours. 

Rule  5.  Any  willful  or  repeated  violation  oi  these  rules,  or  any 
disorderly  or  contemptuous  conduct,  will  subject  the  persons  so 
offending  to  suspension  or  expulsion,  at  the  discretion  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  reservation. 

KuLE  6.  Neither  the  manager  nor  the  Grovemment  attendants  shall 
be  allowed  to  receive  or  become  responsible  for  any  valuables  or  \/ 
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char^  any  fees  for  any  service  rendered  to  bathers  which  comes 
within  the  direct  line  of  their  duty. 

Rmjs  7.  The  manager  is  required  to  enforce  all  the  foregoing  rules 
and  to  maintain  good  order  in  and  about  the  bathhouse,  to  see  that 
all  indigent  persons  applying  are  supplied  with  baths,  and  to  make 
a  written  report  to  the  superinendent  each  month  on  blank  forms 
supplied  for  that  purpose.  lie  may  reject  4iny  application  for  free 
baths  if  he  has  reason  to  believe  the  applicant  has  made  false  answers 
in  his  written  application,  and  the  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  super- 
intendent of  the  reserv^ation. 

APPLICATION  FOR  BATHS  AT  THE  OOVERNMBNT  FREE  BATH  HOUSE  AT  HOT 

SPRINGS,  ARK. 

DEPABTlfEIfT  OF  THE  INTEBKHL 
HOT  SPRINGS  BESEBVATION. 


No. 

Venona  desiring  to  use  the  free  baths  are  required  to  answer  the  following 

qnestions,  in  writing,  and  sign  the  same,  giving  fuU  name:  Name, ;  town, 

;  county. ;  State, ;  present  address  in  Hot  Springs:  Street, ; 

No. ;  native  of  what  country, ;  age, years;  have  you  a  family? 

;  how  many  in  family?  ;  occupation,  ;  are  you  able  to  work? 

;  are  you  employed  now? ;  by  whom? ;  In  what  capacity? ; 

do  you  wish  to  bathe  for  your  health? ;  with  what  disease  are  you  afflicted? 

;  how  long  afflicted? ;  are  you  under  treatment  of  a  physician  at  Hot 

Springs? ;  if  bo,  give  his  name  and  address, ;  do  you  own  any  real 

estate? ;  what  is  the  value  of  your  personal  property?  $- — ;  how  mudi 

money  have  you?  $ .    The  act  of  Congress  approved  December  J6,  1878  {tO 

8tat.,  258) t  restricts  the  use  of  free,  baths  to  the  indigent;  in  other  words,  to 
persons  icho  are  poor,  needy,  in  want,  or  without  means  of  comfortable  sub- 
sistence.   Do  you  regard  yourself  as  an  Indigent  person? , 

Persons  accepting  and  using  these  baths  are  required  to  report  to  the  manager 
once  each  week  whether  they  are  l>eing  benefited  by  the  baths  or  not,  and  also 
when  they  discontinue  bathing. 

.      [SEAL.] 

Hot  Spbings,  Akk., ,  19 — . 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  HOT 
SPRINGS  RESERVATION,  ARK. 


Office  of  Medical  Director, 
Hot  SprmgSy  Ark.^  August  22^  1911. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  covering  the  period 
from  September  4, 1910  (the  date  on  which  I  reported  for  duty) ,  to 
June  80, 1911. 

OENERALi  STATEMENT. 

The  office  of  medical  director  bein^  a  newly  created  one,  the  duties 
were  outlined  by  the  department  as  rollows: 

(1)  Fidl  supervision  of  sanitation,  hygiene,  and  hydrotherapy — ^in 
short,  all  that  pertains  to  the  bathing  or  patients  in  the  leased  bath- 
houses, both  on  and  off  the  reservation. 

(2)  Full  charge  of  the  Government  bathhouse  and  the  employees 
therein. 

(3)  Maintenance  of  a  clinic  for  the  education  of  bathhouse  opera- 
tors and  their  attendants. 

(4)  Determination  of  the  fitness  of  all  attendants,  physically  and 
otherwise,  for  the  employment  in  bathhouses,  both  those  operated  by 
lessees  and  the  Government  bathhouse. 

The  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  the  office  may  be  stated  brieflv 
as  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  Federal  Government's 
interests  here  are  based  on  the  use  of  the  hot  water  as  a  therapeutic 
agent.  The  problems  of  administration  grow  out  of  the  intent  of 
the  acts  of  Congress  of  April  20,  1832,  and  of  December  16,  1878. 
By  these  acts  the  curative  value  of  the  water  was  publicly  and  offi- 
cially recomized,  and  its  use  was  to  be  restricted  and  regulated  bv 
the  Federal  Government  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with 
the  view  to  the  single  purpose  that  by  preventing  monopoly  and  com- 
mercial exploitation,  it  might  be  made  permanently  available  for  the 
people.  The  Hot  Springs  Reservation  was  the  first  national  park  to 
be  established,  and  the  reputation  of  the  water  is  so  great  that  it 
^ould  be  classed  among  the  national  resources  or  public  utilities. 

In  the  year  1880  the  Federal  Government  relinquished  control  over 
a  lar^e  part  of  the  original  reservation  contiguous  to  the  springs, 
and  me  State  assumed  jurisdiction.  This  act  has  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  intent  of  the  acts  of  1832  and  of  1878  so  far  as  com- 
mercial exploitation  is  concerned,  and  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
development  df  various  ^stems  of  graft  commonly  referred  to  as 
"drumming.^'  The  banend  influence  of  this  system  on  the  visitor 
and  its  deleterious  effect  on  the  development  of  the  city  it  would  be 
difficult  to  overestimate. 
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The  results  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  patients  are  very  greatly 
influenced  by  the  prevailing  municipal  ccmoitions.  As  there  is  ooly 
one  hotel  on  the  reservation,  which,  by  reason  of  its  rates,  caters  to 
a  limited  class,  the  average  visitor  necessarily  procures  board  and 
lodging  in  the  city,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  local  government  for 
the  protection  of  his  rights  and  interests.  He  must  purchase  his 
medicine  and  bath  outfit  from  a  local  drug  house  and,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment makes  no  provision  for  medical  advice,  he  is  dependent  on 
physicians  of  the  city  for  professional  services.  Section  4  of  the  act 
of  April  20, 1904,  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  use  of  the  water  of  the 
springs,  and  the  act  vests  in  him  the  duty  of  determining  the  eligibil- 
ity, morally  and  professionally,  of  physicians  who  make  application 
for  authority  to  prescribe  the  water.  But  the  visitor  is  d^>endent 
upon  the  municipality  for  protection  from  quacks  and  charlatans, 
and  from  the  commercial  exploitation  of  secret  remedies.  These 
pseudopractitioners  and  unscrupulous  venders  of  medicine  find  a 
lucrative  field  for  their  operations  in  the  constuitiy  moving  proces- 
sion of  those  who  come  in  ^ood  faitii  to  be  benefited  by  the  water, 
which  in  a  more  or  less  definite  way  they  understand  to  be  approvi^ 
sanctioned,  recommended,  and  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government 

Hot  Springs  has  a  population  of  about  15.000,  while  the  nxunber  of 
visitors  annually  is  estimated  to  be  more  tkan  100,000.  The  actual 
number  of  people  residing  in  the  city  at  any  one  time  is  probably 
about  double  the  census  population.  ^  The  difficulty  of  financing  flie 
local  government  under  these  conditions  is  closely  related  to,  if  not 
the  direct  cause  for,  the  existence  and  continuance  of  many  condi- 
tions which  tend  to  lessen  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  patient 
from  a  course  of  treatment  here. 

The  report  of  the  city  clerk  shows  that  the  municipal  expenses 
for  the  year  1910-11  were  $119,291.43,  and  that  they  exceeded  the 
income  by  $30,397.90.  The  principal  sources  of  revenue  were  from 
taxation,  $33,380.52;  saloons,  $36,800;  police-court  fines,  $15,545.25. 
The  income  is  inadequate  to  meet  even  current  expenses,  and  munici- 
pal improvements,  many  of  which  are  greatiy  needed,  can  not  be  ef- 
xected.  The  deleterious  influence  of  an  excessive  number  of  saloons, 
of  gambling  houses,  and  other  objectionable  resorts  can  never  be 
eliminated  or  brought  within  reasonable  bounds  so  long  as  the  city 
is  absolutely  dex>endent  upon  their  tolerance  for  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  revenues  necessary  to  maintain  tiie  government  as  it  is. 
Of  the  gross  taxes  80  per  cent  go  to  the  State,  county,  and  schools, 
leaving  only  20  per  cent  for  city  purposes  ijroper.  These  conditions 
have  necessarily  retarded  the  growth  of  this  resort,  and  it  is  essen- 
tial to  its  satisfactory  development  that  some  means  for  greatiy  in- 
creasing the  revenues  be  devised. 

At  watering  places  abroad,  where  the  Government  exercises  juris- 
diction over  the  neighboring  municipality,  it  is  custcMnary  to  tax  the 
visitor  tor  the  support  of  public  utuity  servic^  as  it  has  long  been 
recognized  that  with  a  large  nontaxable  floating  population,  it  ia 
impracticable  to  maintain  satisfactory  civic  conaitions,  and  to  en- 
force law  and  order,  on  the  same  basis  of  revenue  that  pertains  to 
other  cities.  It  would  appear  practicable  to  adopt  this  system  here, 
or  the  same  result  could  be  effected  by  diverting  a  part  of  the  pro- 
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eeeds  from  the  hniha  were  it  not  for  the  diyided  jurisdiction  and  the 
kesitig  of  the  water  privileges  to  priyate  interests. 

The  second  great  resource  of  Hot  Springs  is  its  unusually  fine 
dinuite,  which  makes  out-of-door  life  not  only  possible  but  enjoyable 
almort  ereiT  day  in  the  year.  Overworked  business  and  professional 
men,  and  all  who  need  rest  and  recuperation,  find  here  in  the  reser- 
vation walks  aiMl  driveS)  and  in  visiting  the  many  interesting  points 
in  the  vicinity,  on  the  golf  course,  and  at  the  Country  Club,  forms 
of  recreatiim  that  have  a  powerful  influence  in  the  restoration  of 
health  and  strength.  Much  greater  development  of  these  features, 
however^  such  as  the  improvement  of  roads  and  streets,  the  erection 
of  a  casino^  for  the  maintenimce  of  the  better  class  ox  amusements 
and  entertainments,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  a  street  deaning 
department  and  a  larger  p<dice  force,  could  soon  be  effected  were  it 
not  for  the  unfortunate  conditions  which  prohibit  the  expenditure 
of  the  reservation  fu^ls  or  of  appropriations  from  Congress  except 
on  the  existing  permanent  reservation,  or  if  local  legislative  measures 
could  be  devi^  to  produce  the  required  revenue. 

Hia  devdopment  of  the  city  and  the  value  of  property  d^)end 
finally  on  the  therapeutic  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  water. 
"Eveij  business  interest  is  established  and  maintained  to  meet  the 
trade  demands  growing  out  of  the  presence  of  those  who  come  here 
to  use  the  water.  Yet,  iistead  of  aiding  in  the  development  to  its 
utmost  of  this  one  ffreat  resource  by  building  up  a  broad,  high-grade, 
and  strictly  ethicu  medical  service,  there  has  been  peraiittod  to 
grow  up  a  system  of  drumming  founded  upon  commercialism,  deceit, 
and  falsification  that  has  resuUed  in  unsatisfactory  service  and  been 
a  fruitful  source  of  grievance^  It  has  been  the  cause  of  sending  back 
to  their  homes  many  dissatisfied  patients  and  often  of  impairing  the 
confidence  of  nonresident  physicians  in  the  beneficial  r^nolts  to  be 
obtained  by  treatment  here.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
diseases  which  are  most  favorably  influenced  by  the  water  are  so 
common  that  every  practicing  physician  is  repeatedly  brought  in 
contact  with  those  suffering  from  tiiem,  and  that  a  considerable 
pejrcentage  of  such  persons  themselves  suggest  coming  here,  it  is 
evident  what  a  tremendous  advertising  medium  exists,  be  it  for  good 
or  bad,  in  those  returning  to  their  homes.  While  the  solicitation  of 
patronage  has  commonly  been  so  cunningly  conducted  that  the 
visitor  aid  not  know  at  the  time  that  half  of  his  fees  were  diverted 
to  an  agent,  the  average  American  is  sufficiently  intelligent  to  have 
realized  i^e  conditions  before  he  left  town,  and  to  have  deter- 
mined whether  or  not  he  has  received  a  just  return  for  his  money. 
It  rests  almost  exclusively  with  the  taroayers  and  voters  of  the 
local  cammtunity  to  determine  whether  the  influence  of  the  people 
leaving  Hot  Spring  shall  tend  to  bring  to  this  resort  a  grei^r  or 
lesser  nwoBher  of  visitors  in  the  future. 

There  is  a  ^narked  and  general  awakening  within  the  last  few 
years  throughOTt  all  civiliz^  countries,  finding^  expressi<m  through 
local,  State,  i^ational,  and  international  organizations,  as  well  as 
through  the  public  press,  to  the  importance  of  hygime,  sanitation, 
and  preventive  medicine.  These  subjects  are  being  included  in  the 
course  of  study  in  the  public  schools.  The  antitut^rculosis  crusade^ 
the  pending  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  public 
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healthy  the  eliminatioii  of  yellow  fever  from  Cuba  and  of  the 
bubonic  plague  from  California,  the  preventicm  of  typhoid  fever 
among  the  troops  on  the  Mexican  frontier,  and  the  ezclusioa  .of 
cholera  from  the  Atlantic  seaports  are  all  matters  of  vital  impor- 
tance and  public  interest  They  have  been  heralded  throuchoat  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  so  that  the  average  citizen  nas  come 
to  more  fully  realize  the  value  of  scientific  methMs  in  medicine  and 
the  fact  that  many  diseases  are  preventable.  He  is  more  critical  and 
exacting,  and  has  increasing  &ar  of  contracting  disease  wherever 
the  laws  of  sanitation  are  not  enforced.  Service  in  the  bathhouses 
that  was  acc^table  a  few  years  ago  is  no  longer  so.  The  building 
of  the  two  new  houses  now  in  process  of  construction  will  mark  a 
great  step  in  advance,  and  oth^  old  and  insanitary  buildings  will 
soon  be  replaced  by  new,  modem  structures. 

Hie  general  c<mditions  surrounding  the  visitor  ccHuing  to  Hoi 
Springs  for  the  benefits  to  be  derived  mm,  the  water  gave  rise  to  so 
much  dissatisfaction  and  to  so  many  complaints  that,  within  the 
past  few  years,  four  sq>arate  reports  by  q>ecially  qualified  commis- 
sioners have  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  with  a  view  to  drtermininff  what  steps  were  practinble 
for  bettering  both  the  environment  ana  the  treatment  In  each  case 
the  conditions  above  referred  to  were  treated  at  length,  as  was  also 
the  service  of  the  bathhouses*  and  the  recommendation  nmde  that  the 
medical  and  sanity  work  oe  placed  directly  under  medi(»d  super- 
vision. The  conditicms  and  customs  relating  to  the  actual  admmis- 
tration  of  the  baths  and  tbd  operations  of  the  bathhouses  were  fully 
discussed.  As  they  were  not  essentially  different  from  those  existing 
when  the  office  of  medical  director  was  constituted  in  Septembw  last, 
they  will  be  taken  up  under  the  several  duties  assigned  him. 

SUPERVISION  OF  SANITATION,   HTOIENE,   AN1> 
HTDBOTHEBAFY. 

The  first  duty  assi^ed  to  the  medical  director  was  outlined  as 
follows :  ^^  Full  supervision  of  sanitation^  hygiene,  and  hydrotherapy — 
in  ^ort  all  that  pertains  to  the  bathing  of  patients  in  die  leased 
bathhouses  both  on  and  off  the  reservation.^' 

Under  this  heading  matters  of  sanitation  and  hysiene  are  being 
dealt  with  by  inspection  of  the  bathhouses  and  by  aass  instruction 
of  the  attenaants.  Generally  there  has  been  displayed  on  the  part 
of  the  managers  a  willingness  to  cooperate  for  the  improvonent  of 
the  service,  but  there  have  been  a  few  exertions.  Complaints  from 
iNEtthers  as  to  conditions  of  imcleanliness  are  received  with  suffident 
frequency  to  indicate  that  considerable  improvement  is  jet  possible. 
The  personal  equation  of  the  manager  is  very  evident,  and  (he 
houses  might  easily  be  designated  as  first,  second,  and  third  daes, 
larffdy  in  accordance  with  his  effidency. 

'^All  that  pertains  to  the  bathing  of  patients,"  as  a  part  of  the 
first  duty  assigned  this  office,  has  in  the  past  had  a  very  dose  and 
direct  relation  to  the  drumming  heretofore  menticmed,  for  this  prac- 
tice was  largdv  relied  upon  to  procure  patrona^  to  the  exdudm 
of  diat  f  <Min  or  competition  whicui  has  &>r  its  basis  the  most  effident 
service.  After  the  patient  was  once  turned  over  to  the  hotel  or 
boarding  house,  to  the  doctor,  to  the  bathhouse,  to  the  druggist  (and 
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not  unlikely  to  a  gambling  house),  and  made  to  pay  in  advance  at 
each,  there  was  little  more  to  be  derived  from  hun,  and  it  became 
expedient  to  econcxnize  wherever  practicable  in  the  service  rendered. 
While  these  additions  are  undoubtedly  much  less  obnoxious  than 
they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  while  through  the  efforts  of  the  pres- 
ent superintendent,  drumming  on  the  trains  has  been  eliminated  and 
the  bathhouses  may  be  said  to  have  given  up  the  practice,  it  still 
persists  in  less  obtruave  forms.  Inasmuch  as  doctor  drumming  is 
the  essence  of  this  evil,  which  wiU  cease  to  enst  whenever  all  the 
doctors  decline  to  avail  themselves  of  ihe  services  of  the  drummer, 
it  is  urged  that  too  great  stress  can  not  be  laid  upon  the  importance 
of  a  rigid  inquiry  into  the  character  and  history  of  applicants  for 
registration,  and  a  sufficiently  thorough  examination  made  to  exclude 
all  who  are  not  graduates  of  first-c^tss  medical  colleges  and  ^lK>r- 
oiu^y  competent  to  practice  their  profession. 

The  fact  that  the  average  physician's  practice  here  is  largely  made 
UD  of  transients,  many  or  whom  may  never  be  expected  to  return, 
wno  are  strangers  to  me  town,  and  who  have  no  special  preference 
in  employing  a  phvsician  beyond  a  recommendation  that  may  reach 
them  throu^n  the  drummer,  makes  the  elimination  of  this  practice  all 
but  impo8sn>le.  Its  complete  extinction  must  depend,  finally,  upon 
the  ethical  sense  of  the  physicians. 

There  is  great  need  for  some  form  of  hospital  service  to  afford 
relief  to  those  who  come  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Government  free  baths.  A  few  are  practically  helpless  when  they 
arrive.  The  process  of  incurable  disease  deprives  some  of  the 
ability  to  earn  a  living,  and  as  they  are  unable  to  return  to  their 
homes  they  become  charges  upon  the  city.  A  considerable  number 
require  surgical  treatment  that  can  only  w  given  in  hospitals.  Some 
need  nursing^  some  food  and  clothing.  Many  require  treatment  that 
can  not  be  given  at  the  bathhouse.  OccasiiHially  insanity  develops, 
and  as  such  cases  are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  hospitals,  the  city 
jail  is  the  cmly  available  place  for  their  cipre  and  restraint*  As  the 
city's  resources  are  already  heavily  taxed,  and  as  there  is  a  feeling 
that  these  helpless  indigents  come  by  invitation  of  the  Government 
very  limited  and  inadequate  accommodations  are  provided. 

Another  greatly  felt  want  is  some  provision  whereby  patients  can 
obtain^  proper  food.  Suitable  dirt  is  of  great  importance  in  many 
conditicms,  and  the  average  patient  living  in  a  boarding  house  is 
unable  to  carry  out  his  physician's  directions  in  this  particular. 

The  establishment  of  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  with 
dormit(»ies  and  other  facilities  pertaining  to  the  work  of  this  organ- 
ization, would  imdoubtedly  be  of  great  advantage  to  many. 

THE   SEBVICE   07   THE    BATHHOUSES. 

Many  of  the  buildings  are  old,  poorly  planned,  and  insanitary. 
Total  reconstruction  ifi  necessary  to  obtain  satisfactory  conditions  m 
several^  and  very  extensive  remodeling  in  nearly  alL  There  is  not  a 
single  instance  of  anything  approawing  ^d  ventilaticm,  and  in 
mort  there  may  be  said  to  be  none  at  all^  for  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
windows  closed  to  avoid  drafts  to  which  the  patients  are  very  sus- 
ceptible while  bathing.  The  vitiation  of  the  air  in  the  bath  halls  and 
cooling  rooms  is  very  great,  and  whea  c(mibined  with  the  odors  from 
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the  bodies  of  the  perspiring  patients  and  the  vapor  of  the  hot  water 
at  the  high  temperature  maintained,  the  conditions  beeome  ol^ectioii- 
able  and  insanitary  in  the  extreme. 

One  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  features  of  administration  comes 
from  the  small  size  of  the  houses^  and  the  ^peneral  asBumptioa  that 
(me  person  in  a  supervisory  capacity  is  sufficient.  The  remit  is  that 
in  no  single  instance  is  there  anyone  to  effid^itly  oversee  and  direct 
the  bathmff.  The  manager,  who  is  the  only  perscm  in  charge,  is  so 
dosely  coimned  to  his  d^,  and  so  fully  occupied  in  selling,  pon^ 
ing,  and  redeeming  tickets,  locking  up  and  unlocking  valuMles,  car- 
ing for  umbrellas  and  coats,  and  in  answering  inquiries,  that  it  is 
rarely  possible  for  him  to  be  in  ti^  bath  halls  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes at  a  time  until  after  bathing  hours,  and  eonsequ^itiiy  he  has  veey 
litiSf  knowledge  of  how  accurately  the  bathing  directions  of  physi- 
cians are  being  carried  out.  The  possibility  of  <tevoting  Ms  atteokions 
to  the  actual  service  that  forms  thie  basis  of  the  lease  is  alwajs  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  number  of  patients  bein^  treated. 

Tliere  should  be  a  head  attendant  in  each  bathing  department  to 
see  that  the  baths  are  administered  with  careful  att^ion  to  details, 
and  to  supervise  and  direct  the  woi^  of  the  attendants.  He  should 
not  be  permitted  to  bathe  pati^its  himself,  nor  to  be  absent  from  the 
bath  department  proper  during  bathing  hours.  To  procure  the  serv- 
ices of  conipetent  men  a  salary  of  not  less  than  $75  per  month  diould 
be  paid.  More  c(»nplaints  are  made  by  physicians  upon  this  p(»nt^ 
the  lack  of  sux>ervision  in  carrying  out  oathing  directi<xis — uian  on 
any  other  one  feature  of  the  service. 

The  employment  of  exclusively  supervisory  head  attendants  for 
each  bathmj^  department  may  not  be  at  once  practicaUe,  especially 
in  the  smaV^  houses  where  the  number  of  tulxs  does  not  justify  the 
expense.  But  certain  measures  of  supervision  should  be  insisted 
upon,  while  plans  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  or  for  the  re- 
modeling of  old  ones,  should  reouire  such  enlargement  as  would  nu^ 
the  essential  feature  of  thorougn  and  effective  supervision  in  admin- 
istration a  matter  of  course. 

As  indicating  inefficient  supervision,  the  clocks  used  in  timing  the 
baths  are  not  mfrequently  found  stopped,  recording  a  time  several 
hours  past,  a  number  of  patients  having  been  bathed  in  the  mean- 
time. This  is  partly  due  to  negligence,  out  partly  to  the  attendants 
being  required  to  provide  the  docfe,  with  the  result  that  a  dieap  and 
inferior  timepiece  has  been  purchased. 

The  same  general  criticism  may  be  made  on  the  thermometers. 
The  use  of  these  instruments  of  precision  was  required  in  order  that 
the  baths  might  be  administered  at  the  exact  temperature  prescribed, 
but  those  provided  were  of  so  cheap  a  grade  and  so  grossly  inaccurate 
that  it  is  certain  in  many  instances  the  temperature  of  the  water 
could  have  been  more  correctly  determined  by  tiiie  hand.  A  roagfa 
test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  thermometers  in  use  was  made  November 
8, 1910,  by  placmg  242  of  them  in  a  tub  of  water  at  98^  F.^  with  the 
result  that  only  90  recorded  the  true  temperature.  Fifty-seven 
showed  variations  between  4^  and  81^,  while  the  difference  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  reading  was  69®.  In  11  the  columns  of  m«- 
cury  were  brc^en.  To  correct  these  conditions  orders  have  been 
issued  directing  the  use  of  standardized  instruments. 
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The  hot  rooms  are  of  the  old  type,  and  are  so  constructed  that  the 
patient  has  to  breathe  die  fonl  and  superheated  air  of  a  small  cham- 
ber or  cabinet  In  ihe  new  houses  now  in  process  of  construction 
tiiere  will  be  modem  ecjuipment,  and  sweating  can  be  produced  in 
the  hot-air  cabinets  while  ihe  patient  breathes  the  air  of  a  well- 
ventilated  room.  With  this  arrangement  it  is  believed  that  the 
temperature  of  the  bath  halls  can  be  reduced  to  about  90^,  thus  mak- 
ingthe  conditi(ms  much  more  tolerable. 

Heretofore  there  has  been  very  little  tendency  to  employ  the  va- 
rious forms  of  baths  described  in  textbooks  on  hydrotherapy.  The 
.  benefits  obtained  have  been  ascribed  to  the  water  almost  exclusively, 
rather  than  to  varying  metiiods  in  its  use.  The  new  houses,  how- 
ever, with  more  complete  equipment  will  provide  oi>portunities  to 
make  use  of  these  aifferent  methods  should  physicians  desire  to 
employ  them. 

During  the  past  six  months  a  number  of  pieces  of  sanitary  white- 
enamel  iron  furniture  have  been  tested,  and  its  superiority  should 
cause  it  to  be  installed  in  the  bath  halls,  cooling,  and  dressing  rooms. 
The  wooden  furniture  heretofore  in  use  soon  loses  its  varmsh,  be- 
comes soaked  with  water  and  perspiration,  and  stained  with  soap 
and  dirt,  so  as  to  appear  veir  unattractive. 

Another  objectionable  ana  insanitary  feature  is  the  method  com- 
monly employed  of  keeping  the  bathers'  soap.  Patients  complain 
that  they  do  not  get  their  own  cakes  of  soap,  or  that  their  soap  has 
been  used  on  some  one  else,  and  often  express  the  fear  that  they  may 
in  this  way  contract  disease.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  correct  this, 
and  it  is  l>elieved  that  a  satisfactory  system  will  be  installed  in  the 
near  future. 

The  laundry  service  has  been  as  a  whole  very  unsatisfactorily  per- 
formed. Sule  12  of  the  bathhouse  regulations  has  been  interpreted 
to  require  the  attendants  to  wash  the  towels,  and  where  they  have 
also  had  to  provide  soap  for  this  purpose  undue  economy  in  its  use 
has  commonly  been  practiced.  Few  nouses  have  a  laundry  equip- 
ment in  any  way  commensurate  with  their  needs,  nor  is  it  possible 
in  the  present  buildings  to  install  one.  Towels  are  not  sterilized 
except  in  rare  instances,  nor  is  there  generally  efficient  supervision 
exercised  over  this  process.  This  part  of  the  service  has  been  dealt 
with  at  length  in  special  reports,  and  it  is  hoped  that  an  acceptable 
plan  for  improvement  will  soon  be  in  operation. 

The  method  commonly  employed  of  cooling  the  water  in  uncov- 
ered tanks  is  open  to  several  objections.  First,  and  of  greatest  im- 
portance, it  is  the  generally  accepted  belief  that  the  remedial  prop- 
erties are  in  the  o(»itained  gases.  The  water  has  been  found  to  be 
radioactive,  and  its  therapeutic  value  is  greatly  lessened  when  it 
has  been  Icnig  exposed  to  tne  air.  During  the  summer  months  it  is 
difficult  to  cool  it  sufficiently,  and  at  times  it  has  been  necessary  to 
use  the  city  water  to  obtain  the  desired  effect  Contamination  by 
dust  and  insects  is  unavoidable  with  the  open  tanks.  At  one  estab- 
lishment an  improved  qrstem  has  been  installed  in  which  the  cool- 
ing is  effected  m  closed  pipes,  but  this  particular  plan  is  probably 
impracticable  for  general  use.  It  is  asserted  by  physidans  that  the 
reralts  of  treatment  in  this  house  are  much  better  than  when  the 
water  was  cooled  in  the  open  tanks.    The  best  possible  water  service 
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is  of  paramount  importance,  and  the  advice  of  a  competent  enginew 
should  be  obtained  to  devise  a  satisfactory  system. 

The  physiological  effects  of  the  water  have  never  been  scientifically 
and  accurately  determined,  and  as  its  nttional  use  can  not  be  thor- 
oughly understood  in  any  other  way  it  is  recommended  that  a  com- 
petent physiolo^cal  chemist  be  employed  to  conduct  a  series  of 
experiments  in  tius  direction. 

In  most  houses  massage  and  mercury-rubbing  departments  are 
maintained.  These  have  frequently  been  criticized  by  physicianB 
chiefly  on  account  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  operators  to  diag- 
nose and  treat  cases  themselves,  and  to  solicit  patronage  in  objecticm- 
able  ways.  This  matter  has  been  the  subject  of  a  snecial  invesugation ' 
and  report,  and  doubtless  will  be  satisfactorily  aoljusted  at  an  early 
date. 

Great  interest  is  felt  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  already  wide- 
roread  use  of  salvarsan  on  the  number  of  patients  coming  to  Hot 
Springs  for  treatment.  Should  Uiis  new  remedy  prove  as  emcient  as 
has  b^  predicted  there  may  be  a^  material  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  bathers;  but  as  this  reduction  will  be  aknost  wholly  amcmg 
those  who  are  suffering  from  a  disease  the  prevalence  of  which  in 
Hot  Springs  has  tended  to  prevent  many  oi  the  better  class  from 
visiting  this  resort  on  account  of  forced  association  with  these  unfor- 
tunate^ it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  ultimate  result  will  be  most 
gratifymg. 

The  use  of  comm(Hi  drinking  cups,  hair  brushes,  and  combs,  has 
been  discontinued,  and.  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  practicable  with  the 
old  houses,  carpets  ana  mattings  have  been  removed,  and  draperies 
replaced  by  sheets  that  can  frequently  be  laundered.  All  of  the  new 
houses  should  be  screened  throughout,  that  flies  and  mosquitos  may 
not  transmit  infectious  diseases. 

GOVERNMENT  FREE  BATHHOUSE. 

The  second  duty  assigned  was  the  full  charge  of  the  Gk>vemmait 
bathhouse  and  the  employees  therein. 

In  the  center  of  bathhouse  row  and  in  the  rear  of  the  line  of  leased 
bathhouses  stands  the  Government  free  bathhouse,  established  by 
act  of  Congress  of  December  16, 1878.  This  benevolent  institution  is 
another  mark  of  the  recognition  bv  Congress  of  the  great  and  ^en^tJ 
faith  in  the  curative  properties  oif^the  water,  amounting  to  an  invita- 
tion to  i^e  indigent  invalids  of  the  entire  country  to  ccxne  to  Hot 
Spring  for  relief.  These  sufferers  have  come  from  every  State  in 
the  Union,  and  are  still  coming,  often  as  a  last  resort,  and  in  the  hope 
that  the  mysterious  and  miraculous  water  mav  cure  after  their  home 
physicians  have  failed  to  afford  rdief .  Churches,  fraternal  organisa- 
tions, relatives,  and  friends  often  contribute  small  amounts  to  enaUe 
the  sufferer  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  a  course  of  baths.  Freouently  a  • 
man  beats  his  wav  on  a  freight  train  and  arrives  practically  aestitnte, 
and  at  times  unable  to  work,  thus  becoming  at  once  an  object  of  char- 
ity. A  considerable  number  come  in  the  belief  that  the  Government 
maintains,  in  coniunction  with  the  free  bathhouse,  a  hospital  or  home 
at  which  they  will  be  cared  for  in  every  way.  Not  infrequently  the 
progress  of  disease  results  in  a  degree  of  helplessness  and  destitution 
pitiable  in  the  extreme.    At  times  practically  the  last  cent  has  been 
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spent  in  coming  here  for  conditions  in  which  the  baths  are  of  little 
benefit  or  even  contraindicated. 

Here  may  be  seen  one  of  the  great  clinics  of  the  world.  During  the 
fiscal  yeal*  ended  June  80,  1911,  there  were  given  in  this  institution 
220,435  baths.  There  has  been  heretofore  no  medical  supervision. 
Practically  all  applicants  who  declared  themselves  unable  to  pay  were 
admitted  witii  very  little,  if  any,  reference  to  the  nature  of  their  dis- 
ease or  whether  such  treatment  was  likely  to  prove  beneficial  or  the 
reverse.  There  was  no  one  cj^ualified  to  determine  these  questions. 
Cases  of  cancer  and  tuberculosis  were  bathed,  and  occasionally  small- 
pox and  other  infectious  diseases  crept  in  imtil  accidentally  recog- 
nized by  the  manager,  or  by  one  of  the  attendants.  Many  came  for 
conditions  that  could  not  possibly  be  materially  benefited  by  the 
water,  thus  ddaying  proper  treatment,  while  incurring  the  unneces- 
sary expense,  suffering,  or  inconvenience  incident  to  a  separation 
from  home  and  friends,  and  finally  departing  with  the  impression 
that  the  baths  were  of  no  value  or  that  their  cases  were  incurable. 
Others  have  fallen  ready  victims  to  q^uacks,  nostrum  frauds,  and  irre- 
sponsible venders  of  secret  remedies.  Many^  held  tickets  issued 
months  previously,  occasionally  taking  a  bath  simplv  for  cleanliness. 
Young  children  not  suffering  from  any  disease  whatever  were  al- 
lowed access,  and  were  brought  in  close  contact  with  the  most  repul- 
sive forms  of  venereal  disease.  Patients  were  admitted  without  re- 
gard to  the  number  already  in  the  bath  halls,  so  that  during  the  most 
favored  hours  it  was  difficult  to  walk  between  them  without  soiling 
one's  clothes  by  contact  with  the  perspiring  bodies  of  waiting  bathers. 
There  was  no  ventilation,  and  the  foul  air  and  offensive  odors  were 
beyond  belief. 

The  inauguration  of  a  system  of  issuing  tickets  good  only  for  cer- 
tain specified  hours  has  eliminated  this  overcrowding.  To  still  fur- 
ther correct  .existing  conditions  and  abuses  a  decision  was  requested 
as  to  whether  baths  were  to  be  furnished  to  all  indigents,  or  only  to 
those  who  were  suffering  from  diseases  likely  to  be  benefited  or  cured 
by  bathing  in  the  water.  This  question  was  appropriately  dealt  with 
by  ihe  department,  resulting  in  the  passage  by  Cfongress  of  the  act 
of  March  2,  1911,  limiting  uie  privileges  of  the  baths  to  those  who 
are  suffering  from  ailments  for  which  bathing  in  the  water  of  the 
hot  springs  will  afford  relief  or  effect  a  cure,  and  who  make  oath 
that  tnejr  are  without  and  unable  to  obtain  the  means  to  pay  for  baths. 
This  legislation  has  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  value^  in  that  it  en- 
ables the  officer  in  charge  to  exclude  those  whose  condition  would  be 
made  worse,  those  who  could  receive  no  benefit,  those  who  are  not  sick 
but  have  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  for  a  weekly  cleansing,  and 
healthy  children  who  apply  unaccompanied  by  parent  or  guardian. 

Attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  great  need  for  a  new  build- 
ing. Congress  made  an  appropriation  in  1890  for  the  erection  of  the 
present  structure,  and  from  that  time  to  this  the  records,  so  far  as 
obtainable,  show  that  nearly  4,000,000  baths  have  been  administered 
therein.  The  evidence  of  wear  and  tear  attest  the  truth  of  these 
figures.  The  stone  steps  at  the  entrance  have  been  half  worn  through 
by  the  feet  of  invalids  who  have  here  sought  relief.  The  house  is  less 
than  half  the  size  required  for  modem  service,  and  only  accommo- 
dates the  patients  by  the  use  of  pools  in  which  large  numbers  bathe 
at  ^e  same  time.    Necessary  adjuncts,  such  as  examining  rooms,  a 
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dispensary,  an  emei^gencv  ward,  office  acoonunodations,  and  all  forms 
of  equipment  for  scientific  hydrotiierapy  are  entirely  lacking.  Th^ 
are  a  lew  tubs,  but  ihe  therapeutic  resources  do  not  extend  beyond 
those  of  the  municipal  free  bams  of  other  cities,  ex^t  that  the  water 
from  the  springs  is  used  instead  of  city  wat^.  Tiiere  is  no  posa- 
bility  even  of  regulating  the  temperature  of  the  bath  to  indiyidual 
needs,  except  for  the  few  who  can  be  bathed  in  the  tubs.  Modem 
hydrotherapy  has  developed  many  different  ways  of  using  water,  with 
quite  as  varying  effects  as  may  be  obtained  from  drugs,  and  it  snoold 
be  made  possible  to  introduce  and  use  these  improved  methods. 

The  present  building  can  never  be  made  sanitary  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  nor  can  it  be  satisfactorily  enlar^;ed.  There  is  practically  no 
ventilation;  the  toilets  are  insufficient  in  number;  the  roof  leaks  at 
both  ends  of  the  building;  the  plaster  has  fallen  in  several  places ;  and 
the  water  service,  including  tne  tanks,  will  soon  need  extensive  re- 
pairs. Hiese  conditions  are  not  ccmducive  to  improvements  in  ihd 
pay  bathhouses,  and  the  Government  is  represented  by  a  markedly  in- 
terior service.  It  is  recomm^ided  that  the  building  oe  abandoned  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  and  that  a  new,  model  house,  with 
complete  moaem  equipments,  be  provided. 

Allotments  amounting  to  $875  nave  been  made  for  the  purdiase  of 
medical  supplies  which  have  been  dispensed  to  those  unable  to  pro- 
cure them,  out  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  fumi^  treatment  except 
where  the  need  was  great.  A  complete  medical  service  would  require 
a  considerably  increased  personnel. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  attendants  in  this  house  should  wear 
uniform  white  suits,  and  that  in  cleanliness  and  personal  appearance 
they  should  serve  as  examples  for  the  employees  of  the  leased  badi- 
houses.  Their  pay,  however,  is  less  than  half  that  of  the  latter  in 
many  instances,  so  that  this  can  not  be  effected  unless  the  department 
furnishes  and  launders  the  suits,  as  is  the  custom  in  some  hospitals. 
It  is  believed  that  the  example  in  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  sanitation 
would  be  well  worth  the  coeL 

Bathe  admkUstered  at  tJie  Oovemmmt  free  hathh(mse  for  the  fiscal  pear  1910-11. 

Applications  for  free  baths 9, 374 

Applications  for  free  baths  refused 800 

Tickets  Issued  on  original  amplication.. 9,074 

Tickets  reissued  on  original  appUcation 5,972 

Total  baths  given  white  males ^ 138,840 

Total  baths  giv^i  white  females I  22,691 

Total  baths  given  colored  males 41, 819 

Total  baths  given  colored  females I  17J 175 

Total  baths  given  during  year . , 220  435 

Average  number  of  persons  bathed  dally ^  *  ©18 

Soldiers  and  sailors  bathed 712 

SUPERVISION  OP  ATTENDANTS, 

The  third  and  fourth  duties  assigned  this  office,  the  "maintenance 
of  a  clinic  for  the  education  of  bathhouse  operators  and  their  attend- 
ante  and  the  "determination  of  the  fitness  of  all  attendants,  phys- 
icaUy  and  otherwise,  for  the  employment  in  bathhouses,  both  those 
operated  by  lessees  and  the  Government  bathhouse  "  may  be  best 
considered  together.  ^ 
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Heretofore  the  bath  attendants,  about  300  in  number,  although  ex- 
pected to  carry  out  the  written  directions  of  physicians,  have  never 
received  instructions  in  their  duties  from  a  competent  source,  nor 
have  they  been  required  to  qualify  in  any  way.  Upon  examination 
a  few  were  found  to  be  absolutely  illiterate  and  unable  to  read  the 
bath  directions,  while  a  considerable  number  were  so  nearly  illiterate 
that  it  was  extremely  doubtful  if  they  could  render  intelligent  service. 
The  majority,  however,  have  a  common-school  education  and  are 
appreciative  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  department's  policy 
of  affording  them  an  opportunity  to  more  thorou^y  fit  themselves 
for  their  work.  The  only  available  room  for  class  instruction  was  in 
the  upper  story  of  the  Government  free  bathhouse,  where  by  removing 
a  partition  accommodations  were  made  for  about  40.  The  first  class 
was  organized  October  17,  1910.  This  work,  owing  to  the  limited 
facilities,  has  progressed  more  slowly  than  is  desirable,  but  by  suc- 
cessive classes  a  3iort  course  of  instruction  has  been  given  to  178 
attendants,  with  the  result  that  119  have  been  accepted  and  granted 
certificates  of  qualification,  authorizing  their  employment  for  the 
period  of  one  year  in  any  or  the  bathhouses  receiving  water  from  the 
hot  springs. 

The  rejections,  59  in  number,  were  for  varying  degrees  of  illiteraqr, 
alcoholism,  lack  of  attention  to  duty,  and  persistence  in  wearing  old, 
unsightly,  and  dirty  clothea 

This  class  work  marks  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  a  corps 
of  selected  and  trained  attendants.  It  will  require  considerable  time 
to  produce  satisfactory  results,  but  by  persistently  following  out  a 
policy  of  instruction  for  those  who  are  willing  to  learn  and  the 
elimination  of  those  who  are  unfit,  the  efficiency  of  the  service  will 
ultimately  be  greatly  increased.  Growing  out  of  the  experience 
gained  in  teaching  these  first  classes  new  regulations  for  the  direction 
of  attendants  have  been  formulated  and  applied  in  harmony  with  the 
changed  conditions. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  call  attention  to  conditions  which 
it  is  desirable  to  remedy  and  whidi  are  being  bettered.  The  business 
interests  of  the  city  have  displayed  great  activity  in  advertising,  but 
to  make  this  fully  and  permanently  effective  it  will  be  necessary  to 
establish  the  best  possible  treatment  of  patients  in  that  broad  sense 
which  includes  not  only  the  services  of  physicians  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  baths  but  also  the  development  of  those  environments 
which  aid  in  the  restoration  of  health  and  the  extinction  of  those 
which  are  deleterious.  While  progress  may  be  expected  under  exist- 
ing policies,  the  divided  jurisdiction  wUl  preclude  the  best  conditions 
so  long  as  it  continues.  This  seems  to  have  been  recognized  by  Con- 
gress in  the  act  of  1832  which  directed  that  the  reservation  should 
consist  of  four  sections  of  land,  with  the  hot  springs  in  the  center. 
It  was  evidently  realized  at  that  time  that  water  alone  can  not  make 
a  spa,  and  the  intent  was  to  provide  for  the  development  of  a  sur- 
rounding municipality  under  the  same  government  as  the  springs. 
The  opinion  is  expressed  that  Federal  jurisdiction  over  the  city  of 
Hot  Springs  would  do  much  in  furthering  the  development  of  this 
resort. 

Very  respectfully,  Harky  M.  Halix)ck, 

Medical  Director, 

The  Sbcrbtabt  of  the  Intjbrior, 
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APPENDIX. 

BXJIiES,  APBIL  10,  1911,  FOB  BATH  ATTENDANTS  IN  BATHHOTTSBS 
BECEIVINa  HOT  WATER  FBOM  THE  SPBINafi  ON  THE  HOT 
SPBINQS  BESEBVATION. 

1.  Bath  attendants  shall  be  required  to  attend  such  courses  of 
instruction  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  medical  director  and  upon 
completion  thereoi  they  will  be  required  to  take  a  written  examma- 
tion,  after  which  successful  candidates  will  be  granted  certificates 
as  qualified  attendants  for  such  time  as  may  be  determine  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

2.  Applicants  for  certificates  as  qualified  attendants  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  examination  until  they  nave  served  at  least  six  months 
as  attendants,  assistant  attendants,  or  helpers. 

3.  Two  consecutive  failures  to  qualify  as  an  attendant  shall  debar 
the  applicant  from  further  instruction  and  the  medical  director 
shall  order  his  or  her  discharge. 

4.  After  all  attendants  now  employed  shall  have  been  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  qualifj^  and  to  procure  certificates,  assistant  attend- 
ants and  helpers  who,  in  the  opmion  of  the  medical  director,  display 
an  aptitude  for  the  work  will  be  permitted  to  take  the  course  or  in- 
struction, and  upon  satisfactory  completion  thereof,  will  be  granted 
certificates  and  classed  as  attendants. 

5.  To  entitle  an  applicant  to  a  certificate  as  a  Qualified  attendant, 
a  total  mark  of  not  less  than  200  points  shall  oe  required,  to  be 
awarded  as  follows:  A  perfect  written  examination  after  the  course 
of  instruction  shall  entitle  the  candidate  to  100  points.  The  medical 
director  will  award  not  to  exceed^  100  points  as  expressing  the  appli- 
cant's efficiency  as  noted  at  his  inspection  and  tne  manager  of  the 
bathhouse  in  which  the  applicant  is  employed  at  the  time  of  his 
examination  shall  award  not  to  exceed  100  points  for  general 
aptitude. 

6.  Whenever  the  number  of  qualified  attendants  is  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  the  service,  those  not  employed  shall  be  entitled  to 
have  their  names  enrolled  on  a  waiting  list  in  the  office  of  the  medical 
director. 

7.  Managers  are  prohibited  from  emplovin^  as  an  attendant  any 
person  not  holding  a  certificate  of  qualincation  as  such  whenever 
there  are  five  or  more  qualified  attendants  registered  on  the  waiting 
list  in  the  office  of  the  medical  director. 

8.  After  all  attendants  and  eligible  helpers  have  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  qualify  and  to  procure  certificates  as  attenoants,  in- 
struction will  be  given  to  such  other  persons  as  declare  their  inten- 
tions to  qualify  as  attendants  and  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
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director^  display  an  aptitude  for  the  service,  and  upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  course  they  will  be  granted  certificates  as  assistant 
attendants. 

9.  Whenever  the  number  of  assistant  attendants  is  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  the  service  those  not  employed  shall  be  entitled  to 
have  their  names  enrolled  on  a  waiting  list  in  the  office  of  the  medical 
director. 

10.  Managers  are  prohibited  from  employing  as  an  assistant  or 
helper  any  person  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  baths 
not  holding  a  certificate  as  an  assistant  attendant,  whenever  there  are 
five  or  more  so  qualified  registered  on  the  waiting  list  in  the  office  of 
the  medical  director. 

11.  Managers  shall  assign  each  assistant  attendant  to  serve  under 
a  qualified  attendant,  who  shall  instruct  such  assistant  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  or  her  duties  with  a  view  to  future  qualification  as  an 
attendant. 

12.  Managers  shall  have  authority  to  discharge  both  attendants  and 
assistant  attendants,  but  certificates  of  qualification  as  attendants  and 
assistant  attendants  shall  be  revoked  omy  by  the  medical  director. 

13.  The  medical  director  may  suspend  an  attendant  or  assistant 
attendant  for  cause  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  six  months,  and  during 
such  suspension  said  attendant  or  assistant  attendant  shall  not  be 
employed  in  any  capacity  in  any  bathhouse. 

14.  An  attendant  or  assistant  attendant  discharged  by  direction  of 
the  medical  director  shall  have  his  or  her  certificate  oi  qualification 
revoked  and  shall  not  affain  be  employed  in  any  capacity  m  any  bath* 
house  for  the  period  of  six  months,  and  thereafter  only  under  the 
conditions  applicable  to  new  candidates  with  no  prior  service. 

15.  Managers  are  required  to  report  immediately  by  letter  to  Hie 
medical  director  the  employment,  suspension,  or  discharge  of  attend- 
ants and  assistant  attenaants. 

CB&TUTOATE   GBANTED   TO    QUALIFIEB   ATTENDANTS. 

This  is  to  certify  that has  satisfactorily  completed  a 

course  of  instruction  in  the  school  for  bathhouse  attendants  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  the  medical  director  of  the  Hot 
Springs  Reservation,  and  his  or  her  employment  as  a  bathhouse 
attendant  in  any  of  the  bathhouses  receiving  water  from  the  Hot 
Springs  Reservation  will  be  permitted  for  the  period  of  one  year 
from  the  date  hereof,  conditioned  upon-  good  behavior  and  strict 
observance  of  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  gjovernment  of  the 
bathhouses  receiving  water  from  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation. 
This  license,  however,  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  for  cause  during 
the  period  for  which  given  when  in  the  judgment  of  the  medical 
director  the  circumstances  of  the  case  warrant  such  action. 

,  Medical  Director. 
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BUIiBS  APPBOVEB  BY  THE  DEPABTXBITT  ITOB  THE  QOVEBNXBVT 
OF  THE  7BPBBAL  BEGISTBATIOK  BOABD  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  BESEBVATIOH,  HOT  SPBINOS,  ABE.,  WITH  AMENDMENTS 
DP  TO  NOVEMBEB  14,  1011. 

1.  There  shall  be  a  presideiit  and  secrebury,  elected  by  ihe  board, 
who  shall  each  serre  for  (me  year  and  until  his  saooeasor  is  decte»d 
and  qualified.  Such  election  wall  be  held  at  the  annual  me^dng  on 
the  last  Thursday  in  June  of  each  year.  Siould  a  vacancy  occur  in 
either  position  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  such  vacancy  diaU 
be  filled  by  the  board  at  its  first  regular  meeting  next  sucoeeding  the 
date  the  vacancy  occurs,  or  at  a  q)ecial  merang  called  for  that 
purpose. 

2.  Three  members  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  with 
full  authority  to  transact  any  and  all  business  that  may  come  oefore 
the  board. 

8.  Minutes  of  all  business  transacted  by  the  board  shall  be  reduced 
to  writing  and  be  copied  in  a  record  provided  for  the  purpose,  and 
at  the  next  rc^lar  or  special  meeting^  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  shall  be  read  and  approved,  with  such  corrections,  ii  any,  as 
the  board  may  consider  pn^r  to  make. 

4.  The  regular  monthly  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Wednesdays  of  each  month  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  all  routine 
business  not  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  board  at  least  24  hours 
before  the  time  fixed  for  the  meeting  will  not  be  considered,  but  will 
be  held  for  consideration  until  the  next  reg[ular  meeting,  provided^ 
however,  the  president  of  the  board  may  waive  this  provision  whoi, 
in  his  judgment,  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demand  it  Such  other 
meetin£^  may  be  held  as  the  board  may  de^n  necessary,  pri(MT  notice 
thereof  to  be  duly  given. 

Examination  of  applicants  for  registraticm  shall  be  held  quarterly 
on  a  date  to  be  fixea  by  the  board.  Any  rej^istered  doctor  hereafter 
dropped  from  the  list  of  registered  physicians  will  not  be  restored 
until  after  he  successfully  passes  the  regular  examination  prescribed 
by  the  board  for  original  registration. 

6.  The  following  niles  shall  govern  applicants  for  registration : 

(a)  To  be  entitled  to  registration  applicants  must  be  graduates  of 
some  reputable  medical  coflege  recogmzed  by  either  of  the  American 
Medical  CoUe^  Associations,  or  of  some  reputable  school  of  oste- 
opathv  recognized  by  the  American  Osteopath  Association,  and 
must  have  complied  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  relating 
to  the  admission  of  physicians  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  sui^ery, 
or  either,  within  said  State. 

(b)  Applicants  will  be  required  to  furnish  in  writing  such  evidence 
as  the  board  may  desire  touching  their  personal  history  and  p^^onal 
and  moral  character  and  standing  during  the  five  years  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  their  applications.  Applicants  will  also  be 
required  to  submit  to  such  examination  as  the  ooard  may  see  proper 
to  subject  them  touching  their  qualifications  and  knowledge  ox  m^- 
cine  and  surgery  and  to  prescribe  the  hot  waters,  provided  that  the 
names  of  medical  officers  of  the  Army  stationed  at  the  Army  and 
Navy  General  Hospital  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  shall  be  placed  on  tie 
list  of  registered  physicians  without  examinatioUt 
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(c)  An  applicant  who  twice  fails  in  his  examinations  before  the 
Feaeral  registration  board  shall  not  be  permitted  to  again  take  the 
examination  prescribed  by  the  board  until  after  the  lapse  of  one  year 
from  the  date  of  his  last  failure.  No  registered  physician  shall  be 
permitted  to  associate  himself  in  practice  looking  to  the  prescribing 
of  the  waters  of  the  hot  springs  with  a  nonregistered  physician, 
under  penalty  of  having  his  name  removed  from  the  registered  list. 
The  name  of  any  registered  physician  who  shall  give  bafli  directions 
for  the  patients  of  a  nonregistered  physician  shall  be  removed  from 
the  registered  list  ^ 

6.  The  order  for  the  transaction  of  business  before  the  board  shall 
be  as  follows : 
•  (a)  Reading  and  approval  of  minutes  of  previous  meeting. 

lb)  Consideration  of  new  business. 

icj  Consideration  of  unfinished  business. 
^  yd)  Presentation  of  evidence  and  trial  of  physicians  charged  with 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  "  For  the  gov- 
ernment of  all  bathhouses." 

(e)  Examination  of  applicants  for  registration. 

(f)  Miscellaneous  busmess. 

The  foi'egoing  rules  are  subject  to  amendment  at  any  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  board  on  the  ^ving  of  80  days'  notice  in  writing  of  tiie 
proposed  amendment,  subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

o 
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